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i 

Nauvoo! Its rise and its fall, is to be 
the subject of our discourse. The word 
Nauvoo comes from ‘the Hebrew, and 
signifies beautiful situation. ‘‘ Carrying 
with it also,’’? says the Prophet Joseph, 
“the idea of rest.’”’ And, indeed, the 
location of the city is beautiful. No 
sooner does one come in view of it than 
he exclaims, “‘It is rightly named!’’ The 
city, or at least the marred remains of 
it, stands on a bold point around which 
sweeps the placid, yet majestic ‘Father 
of waters’’—the Mississippi. The city 
is at least half encircled by that noble 
stream. From the banks of the river 
the ground rises gradually for at least a 
mile, when it reaches the common level 
of the prairie, which stretches out to the 
eastward, farther than the eye can reach, 
in a beautifully undulating surface, once 
covered by a luxuriant growth of natural 
grasses and wild flowers, relieved here 
and there by patches of timber; but now 
chequered with meadows, and, at the 
time of my visit, with fields of waving 
corn. Opposite Nauvoo, on the west 
bank of the river, the bluffs rise rather 
abruptly, almost from the water’s edge, 
and are covered, for the most part, with 
a fine growth of timber. af Nestling at the 
foot of one of the highest of these bluffs, 
and immediately on the bank of the 
river is the little village of Montrose, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer 
in these pages. Back of these bluffs 
before mentioned, rolls off the alternate 
prairie and woodlands of lowa. Between 
Montrose and Nauvoo, and perhaps two 


thirds of the distance across the river 
I 


from the Illinois side, is an island, from 
three-fourths of a mile to a mile in 
length, and from fifty to one or two 
hundred yards in width, having its greatest 
extent north and south. 

Nauvoo is just at the head of what 
are usually called the Des . Moines 
Rapids, about one hundred and ninety 
miles above St. Louis. These rapids 
were a serious obstacle to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi at this point, as 
in the season of low water they could 
not be passed by the steamboats plying 
the river. This difficulty of late, how- 
ever, has been obviated by the general 
government building a fine canal, run- 
ning parallel with the west bank of the 
river, from Keokuk to Montrose, a dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen miles. I was 
unable to learn the cost of the construc- 
tion, but judge it must have required at 
least several millions of dollars. 

Such is the location of Nauvoo and its 
immediate surroundings. It is now for 
us to relate the events which led to the 
establishment of a thriving city on the 
site we have briefly described; how it 
was converted from ‘a sickly wilderness 
to the most desirable section of the great 
State of Hlinois; andi then how, through 
acts of injustice and treachery, some of 
its principal founders were murdered, 
and the rest cruelly driven from the city 
into the wilderness; and how the city 
sank from its prosperous condition, to 
become the semi-desolate place. it is 
to-day. 

We take it for granted that it is a well- 
known historical fact, that the people of 
Missouri, in the fall and winter of 1838, 
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drove from the State, under a threat of 
extermination issued by Governor Boggs, 
the entire Mormon people, after robbing 
them of nearly all their earthly sub- 
stance. As the Saints thus stripped and 
bleeding and broken hearted, were flee- 
ing from the cruel wrath of the Missot- 
rians, they crossed the Mississippi into 
the State of Illinois, at the point where 
the city of Quincy is located. Here their 
destitute condition excited the sympathy 
of the people of this city and vicinity. 
A kindly reception was given the 
homeless outcasts, very similar to the 
one given to many of the same people 
by the inhabitants of Clay County, when 
a cruel persecution had driven some 
twelve hundred of them from their homes 
in Jackson County, five years before. 

Especially active was the Democratic 
Association of Quincy. 
February a meeting was called by this 
association to enquire into the situation 
of the Mormon exiles. At this first 
meeting about all that was done was to 
pass a resolution, to the effect that the 
people called Latter-day Saints were in 
a situation requiring the aid of the 
people of Quincy. A committee of 
eight was appointed to call a general 
meeting of both citizens and Mormons, 
and to receive a statement from the 
Mormons of their condition, with a view 
to relieving their necessities. The 
committee was instructed to get the 
Congregational church in which to hold 
the next meeting, but the directors hav- 
ing in charge that building would not 
allow it to be used for that purpose. We 
speak of this to show the kind of charity 
existing in the breasts of some pretended 
followers of Him,who taught that charity 
was the crowning virtue. Failing to 
secure the church, the second meeting 
was held in the court house. 

At this meeting the special committee 
appointed at the first meeting, reported 
labors. They had received statements 
from Sidney Rigdon and others in 
relation to the expulsion of the Mor- 
mons from Missouri, and suggested a 
series of resolutions setting forth that 
the exiled strangers were entitled to the 
sympathy and aid of the people of 


In the month of | 


Quincy. That a numerous committee 
composed of individuals from every part 
of the town be appointed to allay the 
prejudices of the misguided citizens of 
Quincy, and explain that it was not the 
design of the Mormons to lower the 
wages of the laboring classes, but to 
secure something to save them from 
starvation. That a standing committee 
be appointed to relieve, so far as in 
their power, the wants of the destitute 
and houseless; and to use their utmost 
endeavors to procure employment for 
those who were able and willing to 
labor. The report closed by saying: 

“We recommend to all the citizens of Quincy 
that in all their intercourse with the strangers, 
they use and observe a becoming decorum and 
delicacy, and be particularly careful not to 
indulge in any conversation or expression cal- 
culated to wound their feelings, or in any way 
to reflect upon those, who by every law of 
humanity, are entitled to our sympathy and 
commiseration,”’ } 

Noble sentiments, indeed, are these. 
And how like a healing balm to the sick 
hearts of the exiled Saints must these 
kindly expressions have seemed! Why 
is it that mankind do not always act 
towards each other upon this glorious 
principle of expanded benevolence? How 
many wounds would be healed—nay, 
rather, how few wounds would be 
inflicted, and what heartaches would be 
avoided! 

This good work begun by the Demo- 
cratic Association was continued by 
them, and substantial assistance was 
given to the suffering Saints, through 
their exertion in behalf of the afflicted. 
Ata subsequent meeting of the associa- 
tion the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“That we regard the right of conscience as 
natural and inalienable, and the most sacredly 
guaranteed by the Constitution of our free 
government. 

That we regard the acts of all mobs in vio- 
lation of law; and those who compose them, 
individually responsible, both to the laws of God 
and man, for every depredation committed upon 
the property, rights or life of any citizen, 

That the inhabitants upon the western fron- 
tier of the State of Missouri, in their late perse- 
cution.of the people denominated Mormons, 
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have violated the sacred rights of conscience 
and every law of justice and humanity. 

That the Governor of Missouri in refusing 
protection to this class of people, when pressed 
upon by a heartless mob, and turning upon 
them a band of unprincipled militia, with orders 
encouraging their extermination, has brought a 
lasting disgrace upon the State over which he 
presides.” 


Thus with expressions of sympathy 
and material aid did the people of 
Quincy assist the Saints, and bid them 
hope for better days. Nor was this 
kindly feeling confined to the people of 
Quincy and vicinity alone, but it extended 
throughout the State. And especially 
among the leading men thereof, includ- 
ing Governor Carlin, Stephen A. Doug- 
lass, Dr. Galland and others. 

In the fall of 1836 a brother by the 
name of Israel Barlow left the State of 
Missouri under the exterminating order 
of Governor Boggs. By missing his 
way, or, what is more likely, directed 
by the hand of a kind providence, he 
did not leave the State by the same 
route as the great body of the people, 
but taking a northeasterly course, struck 
the Des Moines river a short distance 
above the mouth, in the Territory of 
Iowa. He was without food, destitute 
of clothing, and in a sad condition. 
Making his wants known to the people 
living in that locality, they kindly sup- 
plied him with food and raiment. To 
them he related the story of the perse- 
cution of the Saints in Missouri, and how 
his people, poor and destitute as himself, 
were fleeing from the State ez masse. 
His relation of the sufferings of the 
Saints, and the cruelties heaped upon 
them by their heartless persecutors en- 
listed their sympathies, and they gave 
Elder Barlow letters of introduction to 
several gentlemen; among which was 
one to Dr. Galland, a gentleman of some 
influence living at Commerce, a small 
settlement on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi in Illinois, and which afterward 
became Nauvoo. . Dr. Galland owned 
considerable land in Commerce, and he 
wrote the Saints located in Quincy that 
several farms could doubtless be rented 
in that locality, and that perhaps some 


fifty families could be accommodated at 
Commerce. In addition to this offer 
of lands made to the Church, another 
and a previous one had been made of 
twenty thousand acres, between the 
Des Moines and the Mississippi rivers. 
This tract could have been purchased at 
two dollars per acre, to be paid in twenty 
annual payments without interest. A 
conference was convened at Quincy in 
February, and the advisability of mak- 
ing the purchase, and settling the Saints 
in a body came up for consideration. 
But it was decided at that time that it 
was not advisable to locate lands at 
present. 

Subsequently, however, on the ninth 
day of March, the Saints,having received 
further offers of land in Illinois and 
Iowa, called another public meeting and 
appointed a committee to go and exam- 
ine the lands offered. In Iowa, the 
people and officers of the Territory 
expressed a kindly feeling toward the 
exiled Saints. The Governor of lowa— 
Lucas—had known the Saints in Ohio, 
and testified to Dr. Galland that the 
Mormon people, when they were in 
Ohio, :were good and virtuous citizens, 
and he respected them as such now, and 
would treat them accordingly, should 
they, or any part of them, decide to 
settle in his Territory. In conversation 
with Dr. Galland, Isaac Van Allen, Esq., 
Attorney General for the same Territory, 
gave him to understand that he would, 
so far as within his power, protect the 
Mormon people from insult and injury. 
It was these assurances of sympathy and 
protection which led to a reconsideration 
of the conclusion of the former confer- 
ence, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine the lands offered. 
But little or nothing, was ever done by 
this committee. 

On the twenty-third of April, 1839, 
Joseph joined the Church at Quincy, 
after a cruel imprisonment of over five 
months. We need not stop to under- 
take a description of the scenes of this 
exiled people, welcoming their youthful 
Prophet into their midst, after such trials 
as they had passed through, in which the 
strength of each man’s soul, and love 
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for his brethren had been tested. They 
had seen him and his fellow prisoners 
betrayed into the hands of a merciless 
enemy, and knew that a court martial of 
the Missouri State militia had condemned 
him and his companions to be shot in 
the public square at Far West. They 
had seen him and his fellow prisoners 
torn away from their parents and families, 
and their people, under circumstances 
the most distressing. They had been 
told by the haughty commander-in-chief 
of the mob militia forces, which infested 
Far West—that the doom of their leaders 
was sealed, and they need not expect, 
nor even let it enter into their hearts 
that they would be permitted to see them 
again. Many of them had seen him 
chained like a felon,standing before unjust 
judges, whose hearts were filled to over- 
flowing with hatred towards him. Con- 
trary to every principle of justice, he was 
sent to languish in prison in the midst of 
his enemies; while they themselves, with 
bursting hearts and blinding tears, were 
compelled to sign away their lands and 
homes at the point of the musket and 
flee from the Christian State of Missouri, 
under the exterminating order issued by 
Governor Boggs. Yet in all these trials 
—from the dangers of the murderous 
militia camps, from the malice of cor- 
rupt courts, and the injustice of drunken 
juries, and at last, from the prison’s 
gloom, a kind Providence had delivered 
him, and he was again in their midst. 
Again with them to still their fears, and 
direct their movements! 

His presence was the signal for action. 
He arrived in Quincy on the twenty- 
third, and the day following, he called 
and presided over a conference, at which, 
in connection with Bishop Knight and 
Alanson Ripley, he was appointed to go 
to Iowa to select a place for the gather- 
ing of the exiled Saints. The conference 
also advised the brethren, who could do 
so, to go to Commerce and locate in Dr. 
Galland’s neighborhood. 

On the first of May the committee pur- 
chased a farm of one hundred and thirty- 
five acres, for which they agreed to pay 
five thousand dollars; also another and a 
larger farm of Dr. Galland for nine thou- 


sand dollars. The committee desired 
that these farms should be deeded to 
Alanson Ripley, but Sidney Rigdon, 
manifesting a rather sour disposition, said 
that no committee should control any 
property that he had anything to do with. 
So the purchase made of Dr. Gal- 
land was deeded to Rigdon’s son-in-law, 
G. W. Robinson, with the understanding 
that he should deed it to the Church as 
soon as they had paid for it according to 
the contract. This was the first pur- 
chase of lands made in Commerce, and 
the place is thus described by Joseph: 

When I made the purchase of White and 
Galland, there was one stone house, three frame 
houses, and two block houses, which constituted 
the whole city of Commerce. 


This small collection of houses was 
immediately on the banks of the river, 
and scattered between them and what 
afterwards became the south part of the 
city of Nauvoo, were one stone and three 
log houses. It was one of these humble 
dwellings that Joseph moved to on the 
tenth of May, 1839. Back some distance 
from the river, however, were other 
dwellings scattered over the country, 
one of which was the home of Daniel H. 
Wells, a justice of the peace for the 
district of Commerce, and since a prom- 
inent leader in the Church. A photo- 
engraving of his house will be found as 
the frontispiece to this number of the 
magazine. The house is still standing, 
though time, as will be seen by_a glance 
at the engraving, will soon have pre- 
vailed against it, and in a few more 
months or years, this only remaining 
relic of Commerce will have fallen into 
ruins. The matter of fact person, with 
but little regard for it as a relic of the 
past, will be inclined to say, “It wont 
be much of a loss.” But as I was turn- 
ing to leave it, after getting a photograph 
view of it, and cast a long, lingering 
look behind at it, an involuntary prayer 
sprang from the heart to the lips, that 
the old, half tumbled down log house, 
whose roof had sheltered one of God’s 
noble men, who had opened his heart in 
common with men of like character, to 
receive and assist an exiled and destitute 
people—night remain standing until the 
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Saints should return to rebuild the waste 
places. And grant, O, thou Great God, 
that the lives of those men who began in 
this place and did build a city and a 
temple to Thy name, may be preserved 
to return, and witness the rebuilding of 
the {city their enemies have wrecked! 
But to return to Joseph's further descrip- 
tion of Commerce: 


The place was literally a wilderness. The 
land was mostly covered with trees and bushes, 
and much of it was so wet that it was with the 
utmost difficulty a footman could get through, 
Commerce 

was unhealthy, very few could live there; but 
_ believing that it might become a healthy place 
by the blessing of heaven to the Saints, and no 
more eligible place presenting itself,I considered 


and totally impossible for teams. 


it wisdom to make an attempt to build up a 
city. 

Having spoken of the first purchase of 
land at Commerce it may not be amiss 
here to say that subsequently more 
extensive purchases were made of Dr. 
Galland, Hubbard, Wells, Hotchkiss, and 
others. Considerable difficulty and 
embarrassment to Joseph personally 
and to the Church arose over misunder- 
standings about the Hotchkiss land 
purchase. Hotchkiss sold to Joseph 
for the Church upwards of five hundred 
acres of land in Commerce, for which he 
was to receive fifty-three thousand five 
hundred dollars, half to be paid in ten 
years, andthe remainder in twenty years. 
This amount was secured to Hotchkiss 
& Company by two notes, one payable 
in ten years and the other in twenty, 
signed by Joseph Smith, Hyrum, and 
Sidney Rigdon. The difficulty connected 
with this extensive land purchase arose 
from some exchanges that were made of 
property in the east, by some of the 
Saints, for its equivalent in value in land 
out of the Hotchkiss purchase in Com- 
merce; but this matter was finally ami- 
cably settled. 

The terms on which Dr. Galland let 
the Church have lands were extremely 
advantageous to the Saints. He sold at 
a reasonable rate, and on long credit, 
that the people might not be distressed 
in paying for the inheritance they pur- 
chased. In addition to the first purchase, 


he exchanged lands with the Saints in ‘ 
the vicinity of Commerce for lands in 
Missouri,to the value of eighty thousand 
dollars. And he gave them a good title 
to the same. He is described as a man of 
literary attainments and extensive infor- 
mation and influence. All of which he 
used for the good of the exiled Saints 
in giving them a character among his 
friends. Finally he joined the Church, 
thus casting his lot with the exiled people 
he had assisted, and from that time until 
his death partook of their joys and their 
sorrows; shared their fortunes and re- 
verses. 

In addition to these land purchases 
the Church made others. Some of them 
even more extensive than those already 
mentioned. The village of Nashville, in 
Lee County, Iowa, and twenty thousand 
acres of land adjoining was bought, 
though upon what terms the purchase 
was made, cannot be learned. Another 
purchase also in Iowa was made by 
Bishop Knight, and a settlement was 
started there, called Zarahemla, which was 
opposite Nauvoo. This place was organ- 
ized into a Stake of Zion,but in January, 
1842, the Stake organization was discon- 
tinued; though Zarahemla continued as 
an organized branch of the Church. 

Stakes of Zion in the following year 
were organized at Lima, in [llinois; also 
at Quincy, in Adams County, for the 
benefit of the Saints who continued 
there. Another Stake was organized at 
Columbus, in Adams County, Illinois, 
known as Mount Hope Stake; besides 
these Stakes, branches of the Church 
were organized in various parts of Lee 
County, Iowa, and Adams and Han- 
cock Counties, Illinois. But as Nauvoo 
rose from the swamps and underbrush 
of the settlement of Commerce and 
vicinity, and under the industry and 
enterprise of the Saints, and the bless- 
ings of a kindly disposed Providence, 
into a healthy, beautiful, and prosperous 
commercial and manufacturing city,these 
Stake organizations in the surrounding 
country were discontinued, and Nauvoo 
became the one great gathering place 
of the Saints. 

B. H, Roberts. 
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THE ravages of time have plowed deep 
furrows, and the storms of ages have 
battered deep lines in these ruins of stately 
edifices and terraced walls that remain 
silent, sorrowful reminders of the heroic 
struggles of a dead people. A people 
who found refuge in towns, villages and 
caves, amid rock-ribbed cliffs, deep, 
shadowy gorges, and rugged mountain 
fastnesses. 

They are voiceless, and yet how elo- 
quently they speak of the dead past, 
ever reminding the living that, ‘“‘to-day 
we are, to-morrow we die.’”’ Go where 
you may throughout Canton Galiana 
you will find the mute monument and 
tread upon the ashes of vanished races! 
On mountain tops, among huge vol- 
canic boulders and riven granite blocks; 
in the glare of the noon-day sun beat- 
ing on exposed ridges, or down in the 
gloom of deep and winding box cafions; 
in ravines, by rivulets and rivers, brooks 
and springs; in the valleys, nooks and 
corners, high on peaks and amid barren 
rocks—everywhere throughout this mys- 
terious region one gazes in amazement 
on the ruins of town, village and hamlet, 
where the palace moulders beside the 
hut, while their builders sleep beneath 
decaying heaps. 

Follow the windings of myriads of 
ravines locked in the bosom of the 
mother of mountains, and behold thou- 
sands of terraced walls that once retained 
every yard of productive soil throughout 
this vast mountainous region. Think 
of them and their builders, compute the 
numbers of the one, then estimate the 
numbers of the other. The walls remain, 
rising in some instances in regular lines, 
one above another, from thirty to sixty 
feet apart; but where are their builders? 
Who were they? When did they live? 
When did they die? 

Speechless, yet full of strange linger- 
ing voices, telling of mysterious shadows 
hanging over the once stately structures 
and vine-clad gardens; while fallen signal 
stations, found at elevated points and 
high ridges, speak of dangers that beset 
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a hunted and persecuted people. The 
little stone pile near the more imposing 
heap, marks the grave, perhaps, of one 
who fell at his post of duty, while flash- 
ing intelligence of approaching danger 
to kindred and friends. Down in the | 
peaceful valley the hum of industry from 
garden and field, and the joyous laughter 
of innocent childhood are hushed by the 
battle cry of the coming foe; and women 
and children, the aged and the weak, 
seek refuge and safety in caves hard by, 
that are held in the embrace of towering 
cliffs, whose frowning walls encircle en- 
chanted nooks and afford the only ap- 
proach to each cavern retreat. 

Silent and solemn lie now in repose 
those beautiful vales, clad with flowers 
that thrive in the shade of cherry, cedar, 
juniper and pine, upon whose branches 
hang lovingly the grape and hop-vine, 
intermingled with the modest morning- 
glory. Once, aye, many times those 
vales have been drenched with human 
blood. Fatal arrows bearing the mes- 
sage of death, have sped from peaks 
and crags above, while hosts with battle 
axes all dripping, fought hand to hand in 
the valley below, contesting every inch 
leading to the walled mouth of the cave. _ 
Within, wives and children moaned and 
wept and prayed, as husbands and fathers 
and brothers beat back the foe or fell 
bleeding beneath their cruel blows be- 
yond the range of shielding arrows, sped 
from the perforated wall, which closed 
the mouth of the protecting cave. 

Fiercely the oft-repeated battle raged. 
The attacking party fighting for plun- 
der and revenge; the attacked for life 
and liberty. The former outnumbers 
the latter a hundred to one. Yet victory 
for the blood-thirsty can be found only 
behind the thick cement wall, blocking 
the mouth of the rock-bound cavern. 
There is but one opening large enough 
to admit a human being; the others, 
sloped to various angles, are port-holes, 
commanding within range, the valley be- 
low. No attack can be made from above, 
neither from the right nor left, because 
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solid rock walls rise there perpendicu- 
larly a hundred feet or more. The 
enemy, therefore, numerous and strong, 
enter boastfully the mouth of that fatal 
valley. With determination they advance 
fiercely, but how their numbers dwindle 
as the battle ground narrows towards the 
cave. How they stumble, and fall, and 
die, as forth fly 
stones from every overhanging ledge 
and rock-ribbed ravine; while from cliffs, 
roll down huge boulders to crush and 
kill. But still the melting throng struggles 
on and reaches the flanking walls leading 
up to the cave. Behold them fade away 
as fierce anger wastes them under a cross 
fire; a fire from front, and a fire from 
tear! The battle is ended; and the 
last rays of the setting sun touch with 
golden lights the valley, now paved with 
human bodies and soaked with human 
blood. 

Later, as the pale gleams of the moon 
cast ghastly shadows among the stiffening 
forms, all stark and cold, in that valley 
of death, are heard the sighs and moans 
of one whose husband, pierced to the 
heart, fell bleeding at the mouth of the 
cave. Without was death! Within was 
anguish, wringing from the stricken wife’s 
eyes hot tears,that fell on the cold cavern 
floor like blighting midnight dews. 

Through the rent his life stream flowed 
out, setting his spirit free to roam where 
the wicked cease from troubling; but 
she, stricken with a wound more cruel, 
lives on, while the shaft, thrice poison- 
dipped, festers, and frets, and galls a 
wound that never heals, but racks with 
ceaseless pain worse than the agonies of 
a thousand deaths. Bereft of mental 
and physical anguish, motionless, pain- 
less, with glazed eye, sealed heart, and 
cold lips that answered not, a heap of 
emotionless, unresponsive clay was he: 
but she, with heart-strings stretched over 
the key-board of human misery, throbbed 
and thrilled in every fibre; as deathless 
woe, ceaseless and intense, swept the 
inmost depths of her trembling soul, 
while mutely waiting through the weary 
watch of what seemed an endless night. 
Robed in the weeds of widowhood—a 
queen of despair, she sat listlessly gazing 


arrows and sling- 


on flitting forms, traced by her fever- 
wrought mind on the polished walls of 
her many-roomed, but now desolate sub- 
terranean home. 

Out from the gloom of mysterious 
shadows, hanging around the huge Ollo, 
which stood majestically between the 
outer room and the closed mouth of the 
cavern retreat, she beheld strange mock- 
ing figures begotten by despair—gen- 
dered by wakeless nightmare. The 
memory of her dead husband, whose 
hands had aided in weaving the long, 
pliant saccaton grasses, around which, 
plastic cement fixed the circling form 
of the huge Ollo, was powerless to dis- 
pel,the hideous figures, grim-visaged and 
hateful, that hung around the monument 
of his perseverance and skill. Tremb- 
ling and aghast, she turned her tear- 
washed eyes to the polished wall of her 
cavern palace and read the picture and 
sign writings there, the recorded pro- 
phecy of woes now realized. 

As if seeking relief from these fiercely 
glaring words of now fulfilled prophetic 
record, she fixed her gaze on the black- 
ened vault of the fire-lit cave house, and 
there traced faint lines indicating the 
size and shape of cement rooms once 
extending from floor to ceiling. But 
they correspond not with those fast 
crumbling away from the rock-arched 
ceiling of the cave. They are the lines 
drawn ages since, when first her progeni- 
tors began to wander from the righteous- 
ness of a just God, and in consequence 
sought refuge from the wrath of man. 
Thus the gloomy memory of the awful 
past joined hands with the realities of 
the bloody present, and the grief-stricken 
woman staggered beneath the weight of 
accumulated misery, as she groped her 
way to midnight darkness gathering in 
the far recesses of the gloomy cave. As 
she passed through various rooms, the 
fragrance of cedar lintals, over doors 
and windows, once again brought back 
the overpowering memory of him,whose 
hands had assisted in fixing them there 
in place of others decayed; and she 
rushed by or trod upon sleeping forms 
which, in tired slumber, were as dumb 
brutes; without compassion, without 
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sympathy, neither themselves mourning 
nor caring for those who did. 

The anguish of her soul swept the 
chords of her heart like a rude thorn, 
and she fled from her fellow-beings as if 
they were vipers. Her idol had per- 
ished, and all things before lovely had 
become hateful, so that in her misery she 
sought darkness that she might not see, 
silence that she might not hear. Yet in 
the gloom she still saw, amid silence still 
heard. Turning her eyes back towards the 
rising sun and to him, whose death to her 
was the sunset of life, she gazed on the 
gleams of the morning light, struggling 
through those fatal portholes; and as the 
golden threads traced, on the ceiling of 
the cave, words of hope, of peace, and 
of reunion, a smile played around the 
pain-drawn lines of her pale face. And 
as the black night with gloomy shadows 
fled before the king of day, so hope with 
his bright wand drove despair from the 
griefstricken heart. Back to the light, 
and straightway through death, back to 
to life, the angel of Mercy led her unfal- 
tering steps. Threading her way once 
more among the sleeping forms of her 
kindred and friends, she stood again 
beside the. Ollo, upon whose circling 
walls the morning light now weaves 
happy promises, just where hideous 


forms wrote before despair. At her feet 

the broken mill, the half-parched corn, 

the splintered arrow, the springless bow. 

A fond lingering look on all that spoke 

of by-gone days, of hopes and fears, of 
joys and pains, of safety and dangers, of 
life and death; then stepping quickly to 

the closed entrance of the living tomb, 

she rolled back the mighty stone and 
passed beyond. Wildly at first, then 
calmly, she gazed without emotion, on 

the garden field of carnage, nor heeded 
the dead there heaped in windrows. 

As mountain breezes cooled her throb- 
bing temples and she looked on timber- 
clad hills, green sloping ridges, vine- 
covered, flower-decked glens, golden- 
hued, tower-crowned rocks, and the 
beautiful valley through which quietly 
flows the upper Rio Verde, a strange 
light gathered in her dark eyes and her 
pale lips murmured: ‘‘Enchanted land; 
earthly Paradise; a heaven, made by man 
to me a hell, farewell!” Like a ray of 
light, true as the needle to the pole, sped 
from yonder cliff the dove-pinioned 
arrow. Aimed by the quivering hand 
of compassionless Hate, loving Mercy 
guided the arrow that pierced the heart 
and opened the door for the Nephite 
wife to join her Nephite husband. One 
in life! Onein death! Moses Thatcher. 
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Ir depends, of course, on how one 
looks ata man. That was the reflection 
of a Washington S¢ar reporter, as he 
stood before a case forming a part of the: 
exhibits in the section of foods at the 
National Museum. The contents of the 
case showed one what a hundred and 
fifty-four pound man appears like from 
the chemist’s point of view. In other 
words, a supposititious man five feet eight 
inches high, weighing one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds, had been passed through 
the chemist’s laboratory, and divided and 
subdivided into his ultimate elements. 
There stood all these elements and chemi- 
cal compounds in glass jars, properly 
labeled.. All of the man was there, 
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except the subtile breath of life, which 
in some way escapes before the chemist 
can get it corked up in a jar and labeled. 
Hence, as this important element is 
lacking, it would be difficult to make a 
man that would amount to anything out 
of the contents of these jars. The case 
of exhibits forms a part of a series being 
prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Romyn Hitchcock, curator of the section, 
and which, when complete, will illustrate, 
not only the chemical composition of the 
human body, but the daily income and 
expenditure of the body, based upon the 
results of analyses made by Professor W. 
O. Atwater. 

The story or meaning of the exhibits 
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is told so plainly by the different sizes of 
the jars and the graphic and explicit 
statements of the labels, that it can be 
easily understood, even by one who 
knows little or nothing of chemistry. 
The first series of exhibits represent the 
thirteen elements which a large label 
informs you enter into the chemical com- 
pounds of which our bodies are made. 
Five of these are gases and eight solid 
substances. The oxygen isshownin a jar 
with a label, which states that the weight 
of oxygen in a man weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds is ninety-seven 
pounds. This jar, which would hold 
about a gallon, represents only one ten- 
thousandth part of the oxygen of a man 
of that weight. If the ninety-seven 
pounds of oxygen were set free from the 
body, it would fill a space of one thou- 
sand and ninety cubic feet. The oxygen 
is the great supporter of combustion in 
the system. 

The next jar represents the fifteen 
pounds of hydrogen going to make up 
the one hundred and fifty-four pound 
man. This amount of hydrogen set free 
would fill two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty cubic feet, and the jar represents 
only one ten-thousandth of the whole 
amount. Another jar or bottle, having 
a capacity of a little over a quart, repre- 
sents the three pounds and _ thirteen 
ounces of nitrogen found in the imagi- 
nary man. This nitrogen, if free, would 
fill forty-eight and three-tenth cubic 
feet. Another small bottle contains, 
combined with calcium, the three and 
five-tenth ounces of fluorine, and another 
jar contained one-tenth of the four 
ounces of chlorine to be found in the 
man. Chlorine is one of the constituents 
of bleaching powder. After the jar of 
chlorine was put in the case the stopper 
was blown out, and the gas bleached all 
the tinted labels in the case. 

Thus the elements of the human body 
are shown to comprise five gases, exist- 
ing in such quantities as, if they were set 
free, would fill a space of about four 
thousand cubic feet, which, if paid for at 
the rate of one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a thousand, at the usual discount 
for promptness, would amount to six 


dollars. If the gases of a one hundred 
and fifty-four pound man began to 
expand, and expanded to their utmost, 
the man would fill a large room or hall. 
The Hall of Representatives, commod- 
ious as it is, could hold only a few men 
in the gaseous state. 

The next series of jars or exhibits 
represents the solids of the body. First, 
there is the carbon, represented by a 
solid cube of charcoal weighing thirty- 
one pounds. If a man had to take his 
carbon out and carry it around with him 
in a basket all day, he would be pretty 
tired at night. . Yet every man, million- 
aire or tramp, is weighed down with a 
load of carbon, which, if coined into 
diamonds, would enable him to rival the 
splendors of Monte Cristo. Then the 
one hundred and fifty-four pound man 
yielded one pound twelve ounces of 
phosphorus, and three and _ five-tenth 
ounces of sulphur. After the gases, the 
carbon, the phosphorus, and sulphur 
have been extracted from the man, there 
is nothing left of him but metals. It is 
doubtful whether metal exists in the 
human body in such paying quantities as 
to offer inducements to mining com- 
panies, still one would be surprised to 
look into this case and see how much a 
man is weighted down with various 
metallic substances. 

First, there is iron, of which the aver- 
age man described carries one-tenth of 
an ounce in his system. This quantity is 
shown in the exhibit in the form of iron 
wire. The metal with which the body is 
most abundantly provided is calcium,the 
basis of lime, of which the man, sup- 
posed to have been resolved into his 
chemical constituents, yielded three 
pounds and thirteen ounces. This is a 
yellowish metal and the amount obtained 
is shown in a cube about three inches 
high. A little block of magnesium, a 
silver-hued metal, weighing one and 
eight-tenth ounces, and then two and 
eight-tenth ounces of potassium were 
taken from the man, and all that re- 
mained was a little quantity of sodium, 
weighing two and_ six-tenth ounces. 
The weights of the chemical elements in 
the body of a man weighing one hun- 
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dred and fifty-four pounds are summar- 
ized on one of the labels as follows: 
Oxygen, 97°20 pounds; carbon, 31°10; hydro- 
gen, 15°20; nitrogen, 3°80; calcium, 3°80; phos- 
phorus, 1.75; chlorine, 0°25; flourine, 0'22; sul- 
phur, 0.22; potassium, 018; sodium, o'16 
magnesium, o'11; iron, oor. Total, 154 pounds. 
This, however, is only one way that 
the chemist has of looking at a man. 
These elements are chemically combined 
with each other, forming numerous com- 
pounds, and another series in the same 
case represents the result obtained by 
resolving another one hundred and fifty- 
four pound man into his principal chemi- 
cal compounds. First, there are two 
large jars of water, containing together 
nintey-six pounds or forty-six quarts. 
Then another large jar represents the 
proteine compounds, of which the man 
yielded twenty-four pounds. The next 
in order of quantity are the fats, weigh- 


ing twenty-three pounds; the mineral 
salts, weighing ten pounds thirteen ounces; 
and the carbohydrates, starch and sugar, 
weighing three ounces. Among the 
proteine compounds appears hemoglobin, 
the red coloring matter of the blood, 
and which serves to carry and distribute 
the oxygen from the lungs to the differ- 
ent parts of the body. Two little vials 
contain protagon and lecithin, substances 
found in the brain, spinal cord, and 
nerves. Then there is a pound of car- 
bonate of lime, eight and one-fourth 
pounds of phosphate of lime, seven 
ounces of fluoride of calcium, six ounces 
of phosphate of magnesia, six ounces of 
chloride of sodium, and five ounces of 
chloride of potassium. That exhausted 
the man with which the chemist started. 
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The rays of happiness, like the rays of 
light, are colorless unless broken. 
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TuHE full moon rose over the far line 
of the quiet water, lapping wave upon 
wave, up the white beach, its murmuring 
and splashing waves dying softly away 
in whispers. The stars multiplied to view 
and their images were repeated upon 
the water. The beach was destitute of 
verdure, a long, bare stretch of glisten- 
ing sand, strewn with shells and sea 
weed, but here was the landing, and the 
hotel, and, despite the dreary back- 


ground, here, too, were often scenes of | 


entertainment, pleasure and romance. 
All day the hot sun, kept indoors those 
who could afford such choice, and only 
the boatmen and their fellow-laborers 
trod the burning sand. But at night when 
this ruder element was enjoying rest in 
preference, others walked the beach or 
promenaded the hotel verandahs, and at 
intervals, danced the hours away. The 
tide came rolling softly in, over the yet 
warm sand, even up and around the 
massive rock pillars on which the hotel 
‘was built. Moonlight spread its silver 
and enchantment across the waves, and 
one after another paused in the prom- 


enade to lean over the railing and gaze 
upon the lovely scene. A sound of music 
from within soon drew guest after guest 
to the hall, and the dancing began. 
Unmindful of lights, of throng or waltz, 
quietly enjoying the sweet sound as 
accompaniment to the beautiful sight ~ 
before her, sat a young girl. Slender 
and dark, a beauty and an heiress, yet 
indifferent to, or unconscious of these 
advantages, a modest, thoughtful, pen- 
sive girl, Thoughts of wealth or ambi- 
tion had never stirred her mind, neither 
had care or distress weighed upon her 
spirit; only a child in the hearts of her 
parents, but to all others almost a woman. 
She had not missed the others, so used 
was she to solitude, thought and books; 
her world encompassed by the walls of 
home, her resources only those of nature. 
Her days were spent just where she 
chose; awhile in the city, a few weeks at 
the rancho, or at the landing, her father 
owning a hotel in the city and the one at 
the latter place. Pansy, they called her 
in childhood; for her father said her 
face always reminded him of those flow- 
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ers, and Pensée, he called her as she 
grew older and very thoughtful. It was 
a romantic fancy of his, and he loved, 
now and then to see her dressed in the 
royal colors of those flowers, with the 
curious and beautiful gold filagree neck- 
lace, earrings and bracelets of Spanish 
workmanship; and she wore them just to 
please him. If Pensée had admirers 
or lovers, she was unconscious of the 
fact; her heart and eyes searched book 
and earth and sky, for beauty only; she 
had not stepped beyond that realm of 
life. j 

If Pensée had not missed anyone, 
someone had missed her and came along 
the broad verandah to where she sat, 
her bare arm resting on the railing, and 
her thoughtful look far out upon the 
moon-lit sea, just enough of its glory 
beneath the verandah’s shade to make 
the picture more like a vision than a 
reality. He studied it alla moment and 
then spoke: “If you were to tell me, 
Pensée, what you are thinking of, what 
might it be?’ She looked up at him as 
she might have done to her mother, 
and answered him. “Of Mrs. Heman’s 
hymn: 

‘Ave Sanctissima, 
We lift our souls to thee; 
Ora pro vobis, 
Tis nightfall on the sea.’ 
“Will you sing it, Pensée?”’ 

She sang the hymn through, and he 
listened to the prayer as it had never 
seemed to him before. His lips were 
tempted to join her sweet, clear voice, 
but his heart checked him, love dared 
not yet tread too close; but he knew, 
artist that he was, that he would always 
remember that one picture of youth and 
beauty, robed in the purple and gold of 
a flower, of a queen, in the still, golden 
light, and the pure voice blending with 
the ocean’s undertone. “Have I seen 
aught fairer in Italy? No, no scene so 
fair as this, to me.”’ 

The waves rose higher against and 
around the stone pillars, and a thought, 
if it were safe for her, came in his mind. 
Undisturbed by his quiet presence, Pen- 
sée’s thoughts were again reaching far 
out into the beautiful realm of the ideal, 
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and he silently watched her, following 
her pensive gaze and dreamed too, his 
heart full. The long barren beach, the 
far away cliffs throwing shadows into the 
depths, the long line of low shanties, 
where the boatmen and native laborers 
lived, the piles of cargo, rocking or 
stranded boats and the tall masted ships, 
a mile away, the pier and hotel; all 
became one complete and harmonious 
picture to him. 

What made it so? Pensée. Someone 
stood in the broad hall, midway the ver- 
andah’s length, thoughtfully regarding 
the two; both apparently absorbed in 
the beauty of the night—Pensée’s mother. 
“How long,” thought he, ‘‘will this last, 
this dreamlike existence, these lovely 
hours wherein I study the enchantment of 
spiritual beauty, perfect while I am silent, 
and yet it might be broken and scattered 
by a word. Could I win myself such a 
place in her thoughts as the hymn she 
sang? Could she grow to look for my 
presence as she lingers here for the 
charm of the twilight and the water’s 
voice? If Pensée could love me, she 
would love me as purely as she does 
these. Could I win ‘her and forever be 
her guardian and lover? 

The music died away for the while, 
and the throng of dancers came drifting 
back to the moonlight. Pensée looked up 
and answered her mother’s inquiring eyes 
with a tender smile as she drew near her. 
“Did you not hear the music, daughter?”’ 
“Yes, mother, all of it, and it is sweeter 
in the silence and the moonlight than in 
there; listen and look!’ and Pensée 
slipped her hand through her mother’s 
arm and pointed far away, while again 
the dreamy waltz mingled with the voice 
of the sea. 

‘“‘Pensée, dear, your birthday is near at 
hand, and your father wishes to give a 
grand ball in your honor, at the hotel in 
town; would that be pleasant to you?” 
“Only in that it would please him; I 
would be happier here or at the Rancho 
Hermoso”’ (the Ranch Beautiful). The 
mother smiled and replied, “At the 
Rancho Hermoso, then; and turning 
to the artist asked, ‘‘Shall we have the 
pleasure of your society on that occa- 
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sion, Mr. Norton?’ ‘I cannot be too 
grateful, Madame.” 

Friday afternoon, Pensée was to go to 
the city of Los Angelos, to select such 
articles as she desired for the coming 
event. That morning, the artist handed 
her, in the corridor, a boquet of pansies 
of many varieties, some pure white. Pen- 
sée seemed pleased with these favorities 
of her father, and was taking them to 
show him, when he met her. 

“Ah, very beautiful, my dear, and now 
tell me Pensée what kind of a dress will 
my darling choose to-day, silk, velvet, or 
satin, and what color?” Pensée pointed 
to the white, gold centered pansies and 
said, “‘I think these very lovely, papa, if 
it would please you too?’ “Then let it 
be satin, dearie; give me your purse.” 
Pensée drew from her pocket a beautiful 
little article wrought in lace-like meshes 
of threads of gold, the clasp of the same 
pure metal. The old landlord filled it 
from his own heavy leathern one, and 
handed it back, then clasped her in his 
arms. ‘“‘Ah, my little Pensée, would I 
might keep thee forever a child, forever 
near my own heart, in mine own keep- 
ing.’ “And why not, papa? I shall 
never wish to go from you. I could 
never be happy elsewhere.”’ He kissed 
her once more. ‘Who knows—heaven 
grant it; there, go to your mother, 
dearie,’’ and he hurried away. 

The fete at the Rancho Hermoso was 
like a scene in fairy land. The ancient 
trees had been left standing, and dotted 
the broad smooth lawn, bordered by a 
running stream, near whose fern-graced 
water-falls, tiny music boxes were hidden. 
4folian harps breathed their changeful 
strains from upper windows, the stringed 
band in the hall called alluringly to the 
dancers straying here and there, lights 
sparkled from fountain borders, and 
twinkled from overhanging boughs and 
moonlight lit lawn and avenue. Even 
the orange trees in their white and 
gold, seemed decked in harmony with 
Pensée’s own attire. Very beautiful 
she looked in the old man’s eyes as 
he lovingly watched her; and more 
like some pure spirit she seemed 
to her silent lover, as her thoughtful 


eyes and sweetly pensive face revealed a 
selfcommuning amid all the splendor 
and joy. 

The fete was over, but whether at the 
Rancho Hermoso, in the town or by the 
sea, the artist had forgotten his vocation, 
so many years his faithful love and 
ambition, and now lingered, waiting and 
hoping ever near Pensée. One evening 
they sat as before, looking out upon the 
sea, and it seemed to him that the lovely 
girl was growing paler, sadder, more 
ethereal day by day. A dull pain entered 
his heart, a fear that Pensée was slipping 
away from those she loved and who 
adored her. ‘‘Does she know it, does 
she reach out to enter that unknown 
world? What is it in the mystic that 
charms and lures her thoughts away 
from all that friends can say or do?’ He 
longed to break the spell and the still- 
ness, and, moving nearer to her, sang, 
what he would have said in words: 


Through clearest light or deepest night 
One prayer of hope is mine, 

The treasure of a heart to win, ¢ 
That heart, O, love, is thine. 


Call back thy thoughts from tinted clouds 
That hide yon wondrous shore, 

And let me take thy hand in mine, 
Thy gift forevermore. 


O, thou art like the fairest light 
E’er lit the restless sea, 

My soul were darker than its depths, 
Without thy love to me. 


When he finished, Pensée looked up 
at him, and understood, slowly at first, 
then fully. He feared her answer, and 
entreated her, by the sanctity of his own 
dreams and hopes, to trust his vows, as 
though he made them to a Saint in 
heaven. Then Pensée answered him, with 
the same calm look, as though love 
could not reach her. “TI would not 
change the picture, in your heart, of me; 
it is beautiful. I would live so there 
forever; yet, remember me by my father’s 
side, I shall never be beside another 
man, I cannot divide myself. Life is 
but brief for me, and if I may remember 
earth where I shall go, I will remember 
you.’”’ ‘“‘Where you shall go! Pensée, 
you are but dreaming.’’ Pensée laid 
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her hand upon her heart and answered: 
“T know, the signal beats so loudly here, 
ofttimes, I fear my mother or my father 
will hear it.’ ‘O, Pensée! there must 
be hope for you, health and life! If they 
will let me share their faithful care of 
you, will that plead for me?”’ 

Pensée walked rapidly from him to her 
mother’s quiet parlor. Her parents rose 
to meet her and her lover; they had 
guessed the truth, for she was deathly 
pale. ‘Could you part with me?’ she 
asked, jealous of losing one tithing of 
their love; and, scarcely understanding, 
they answered, ‘‘Yes, if it would make 
you happier.’’ Her father’s arms were 
around her; and, as her lover raised her 
white hand to his lips, Pensée’s head 
drooped to her father’s shoulder. 


“Pensée, child! Has she fainted?”’ cried 
her mother. When the grave physician 
came, they learned the secret of Pensée’s 
thoughtful, pensive life: ‘Some secret 
melancholy, and some sudden agitation; 
the heart has long been affected, it is 
ended.”’ 


Thus the young life so like a waxen taper, 
Glowing serenely, lighting heart and hall, 
Wavered and vanished before love's breath 
impassioned; 
Coldness and shadow descending over all, 


Over the moonlit path upon the water, 
Did the pure spirit homeward take its flight; 
Dropping earth’s joys though sweet, for holier 
tokens, 
Leaving to mem'ry a vision lost and bright. 


Augusta Joyce Crocheron. 
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Ir is proposed to give in this article, 
first, a sketch of the history of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church; second, a state- 
ment of its doctrines and polity; and 
third, the present condition of the church 
and its work in Utah: 

I. The Protestant Episcopal church 
of the United States is a part of or a 
branch of the Church of England. With 
the exception of legislation, in regard to 
which each is independent, the two 
churches are practically and theoreti- 
cally one. Therefore a history of the 
English church is a history of the Amer- 
ican church. 

When and by whom the Christian 
church was established in the British 
Isles, is not positively known. But, that 
it existed there very soon after the age 
of the apostles, and that it was brought 
by disciples of the faith, from Asia 
through Gaul, and that its existence 
there was unknown to the church of 
Rome before the fifth century, are well- 
authenticated historical facts. In the 
year 314, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of York, and the Bishop of Lin- 
coln attended the council of Arles in 
Gaul; which council was not summoned 
by the Bishop of Rome. 


Previous to the invasion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Britain was dotted more or less 
with Christian churches, and the country 
divided into bishoprics. But these people 
being pagans, those of the Christians 
who were not destroyed, were driven 
back into the fastnesses of Wales. This 
was the position of things at the close 
of the sixth century. The Anglo-Saxons 
had complete possession of a large part 
of the island; and if any native Britons 
still remained, they were not allowed to 
maintain their worship. The country 
was practically heathen, though the old 
faith still kept its fires burning in places, 
and even continued visible among the 
pagan invaders. At this time, Gregory, 
who was afterward Bishop of Rome, 
happened to see some fair-haired youths 
of great personal beauty, who had been 
taken captives of war, for sale in the 
market-place at Rome. When he was 
informed, in answer to his inquiry, that 
they were Angles, “Ah,” replied he, 
“they ought to be called angels.”’ When 
he asked the name of the king of their 
country, and was told “‘Aella,” he said, 
‘“Aella! Allelujah, Allelujah, should be 
sung in their dominions.” He himself 
was earnestly ambitious to go on a 
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missionary tour to this people; but they 
at home prevented, for they wanted to 
make him Bishop. When he became 
the head of the church of Rome, he 
still remembered his “‘angels,’’ and sent 
Augustine with forty missionaries to 
convert the pagans of the western 
islands to the true faith. 

Augustine and his helpers landed in 
Kent, the south-eastern province of 
England, in the year 597. One single 
thing secured him a favorable reception. 
It happened that the King of Kent, Ethel- 
bert, had married Bertha, the daughter 
of the king of Paris, and Bertha was a 
Christian. So Augustine was. given the 
freedom of the country to preach the 
new religion to the people. Doubtless 
he was somewhat taken aback, to find in 
Canterbury, where he was given a house, 
a Christian church, anda Christian bishop, 
holding doctrines and ceremonies very 
similar to his own; but derived origin- 
ally from the apostolic church, and not 
through Rome. But Augustine was per- 
mitted to preach in St. Martin’s church, 
where Queen Bertha had been accus- 
tomed to worship, before he came. And 
after a time, Ethelbert, her husband, was 
converted from paganism. After Augus- 
tine had got over the first flush of his 
new enterprise, he was much struck by 
the fact, that whatever of the original 
British church he found, it differed in 
several important matters from the way 
in which they did things at Rome. So he 
called together the native bishops and 
clergy, for the purpose of bringing them 
into unity with the customs of the Roman 
church. There was a little arrogance on 
his side, and a little obstinacy on theirs, 
and they could come to no agreement. 
When Augustine asked them to submit 
to the Roman authority, and that author- 
ity was nothing like what it was in later 
times, they at once rejected the demands 
of Augustine; repelled all foreign juris- 
diction over their church, by the unani- 
mous voice of the assembled bishops; 
and declared that ‘“‘they owed no obedi- 
ence to the Pope of Rome, but were 
under the government of the Bishop of 
Caerlon-upon-Uske, who was their over- 
seer under God.” 


When the Norman William invaded 
England in 1066, he set out on his expe- 
dition both with letters patent and a 
blessing from Pope Alexander, who 
thought, through William, to bring the 
English church into subjection to him- 
self. But when the Norman had got 
himself fairly seated upon the throne, he 
took ecclesiastical affairs directly into 
his own hands, deprived the Anglo- 
Saxon prelates and appointed Bishops’ 
to suit himself. He strictly forbade the 
people to acknowledge anyone as Pope 
or to publish letters from Rome. Alex- 
ander was keenly disappointed to find 
that William, instead of yielding to his 
supremacy, ignored his claims, and with 
headstrong independence managed the 
affairs of church as well as the affairs of 
state. The Church of England main- 
tained its independence of the papal 
power for two centuries longer, until the 
final blow was given to its liberty, when 
King John gave himself, his church, and 
his kingdom to Pope Innocent III. Inno- 
cent was a man of surprising genius, and 
large ambition, and left nothing undone 
to enlarge and strengthen the dominion 
of the Roman See. The opportunity 
soon occurred to make a heavy stroke 
in England. Hubert, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died, and the canons of 
Christ Church secretly elected Reginald 
his successor, and sent him off to Rome 
to be consecrated, without the knowl- 
edge of the king. When John found it 
out he was furious, but Innocent said he 
must take it quietly, and Innocent hap- 
pened to have the most power. The 
king kept raging, but the pope tamed 
him down somewhat by fulminating an 
interdict in 1208, by which the nation 
was deprived of all rites of public wor- 
ship. ‘‘No bell was heard, no taper was 
lighted, no service was performed, no 
church was open.’’ The next year John 
was excommunicated, and three years 
afterward, in 1212, Innocent absolved 
the king’s subjects from allegiance and 
invited Philip the Fair,of France,to come 
in and take John’s crown. Through the 
sheer force of combined temporal and 
spiritual powers, John was compelled to 
yield, and in 1213, after a long and des- 
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perate struggle of more than six hundred 
years, England was forced to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the pope. 

‘For three hundred years, until the 
reformation in the sixteenth century, the 
Church of England was held in subjec- 
tion to the Roman authority. It is nota 
question of the motives or character of 
Henry VIII. The essential fact is that 
Henry fell into a quarrel with the pope, 
and the result of the quarrel was the 
throwing off the papal authority in the 
Church of England. And that this 
reformation was a sustained success 
clearly indicates the hand of Providence, 
and shows that the people of England 
wanted the freedom of the Church; 
without whose consent and help, Henry’s 
rebellion would have availed only tem- 
porarily. The full results of Henry’s 
action and this movement among the 
people did not appear until the reigns of 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. What was 
accomplished during this period beside 
severing the connection between the 
Church of England and Rome was the 
abolishing of many things that were 
considered unscriptural, erroneous and 
without divine authority, as a part of 
the Christian Church, such as: transub- 
stantiation, adoration of Saints and the 
Virgin Mary, masses for those in purga- 
tory, auricular confession, extreme unc- 
tion, refusal of the cup to the laity in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
celibacy of the clergy, and others. 
These errors gradually crept into the 
Church, during what is called the middle 
ages, and were unknown in the early 
days of a purer Christianity. And while 
these were thrown out and abolished, 
there were retained the truths and cere- 
monies that conformed to the word of 
God, and that had the sanction of the 
Church in the first centuries after Christ. 
The outward and striking events that 
produced this great reformatory move- 
ment may be comprised in the thirty 
years between 1534, when Henry VIII 
rejected the supremacy of the Pope, and 
broke the usurped sway of Rome in 
the English Church, and the year 1563, 
when the Book of Common Prayer was 
completed to nearly its present form. 


The point of all this is to illustrate the 
historical truth that the Church of Eng- 
land is a perpetuated institution, un- 
broken in its essential characteristics, 
reaching back to the days of the Apostles. 
If any one is disposed to imagine that 
the era of Henry VIII was the birth of 
the English church, they are unfortunately 
living under a mistake. A fair interpre- 
tation of history clearly shows that the 
Church of England of to-day, in its main 
features, is identical with the Church of 
England before and during the time that 
the papal supremacy was forced upon it. 
As an institution, as an organized body, 
it has preserved its identity. Henry did 
not found or establish the church. It 
was founded and established long before 
his birth. The bishops existed before, 
the ministers existed, the church build- 
ings existed, the people existed, the 
parishes and dioceses, all existed. The 
very titles to the property remained un- 
changed. The actual state of the case 
was this: The papacy had acquired such 
an overwhelming temporal power among 
the nations of Europe, that it compelled 
the kings of England, through sheer 
force, to acknowledge its supremacy, for 
the space of three hundred years; and 
having authority in high places, as a 
matter of course, it brought upon the 
churches the doctrines peculiar to Rome, 
but yet all this while, under protest from 
the people. And when Henry VIII 
threw off the supremacy, no matter from 
what motive, the people were glad and 
free to throw off the erroneous doctrines; 
the church meanwhile remaining in its 
true and essential character, the same. 

We have only to follow out the course 
of action of the church and people, after 
they were rid of the incubus of Rome, to 
see that the Church of England did not 
separate from the Church of Rome, but 
simply threw off the authority of a 
foreign power and those corrupt addi- 
tions to the faith that had no support in 
the word of God. No new church was 
created any more than a man makes 
himself new when he washes his. face. 
The errors of the church were not the 
church herself, and in quitting them she 
did not quit herself any more than a 
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man loses his identity when he recovers 
from a disease. The rule of reformation 


which she followed was this: to reject 


whatever of doctrine was unscriptural, 
and whatever of usages that were con- 
trary to the practice of the church in 
its first and purest ages. She simply 
abolished what popery had superadded 
to the faith, and retained what she origi- 
nally had, as derived from the scriptures, 
and as far as possible, from the practices 
of the Apostolic Church. Henry VIII 
was by no means the sole agency in 
bringing about the reformation. He was 
the instrument in God’s hands of over- 
turning the papal power in England, but 
he never was reformed, he never became 
a protestant. It is worth the while to re- 
member this to illustrate that the people 
did the true work of reformation and 
were ready to cleanse the church ofabuses, 
whenever they could be liberated from 
the threatenings of the papal dominion. 
We have not space to follow out the 
details of English church history, and 
can only attempt to set forth the salient 
points and epochs. A prominent event 
illustrating the growth of the church, 
was the publication of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, during the reign of Edward 
VI. Weare not to imagine that one or 
two men set to work and wrote out the 
Prayer-Book on the spur of the moment, 
as a book of devotion might be written 
now-a-days; it was rather the result of a 
continuous growth, extending through 
past centuries. Various elements were 
fused together, and moulded into this 
appropriate form of worship. The found- 
ation of it was the old Gallican liturgy, 
derived from the Galatian Christians in 
Asia minor, and passing through Gaul 
into England. Each diocese had _ its 
separate “Use,” or form of celebrating 
the Holy Communion. As for instance, 
the Use of Bangor, Use of Sarum, Use 
of Lincoln and others. Under the super- 
vision of Cranmer, these different Uses 
were expurgated of their erroneous doc- 
trines, translated from the Latin language 
into English, and re-cast into an order 
for worship, and the celebration of the 
sacraments. This book was published 
in the year 1549, and ordered to be 


used in all the churches throughout the 
realm. 

The last hand was put to the Prayer- 
Book in 1563, under Elizabeth, by the 
revision, emendation, and adoption of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. This book con- 
tains written forms of worship, for daily 
morning and evening prayer; the litany, 
a special series of short prayers; offices 
for the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper - 
and Baptism, for Confirmation, for mar- 
riage, visitation of the sick, burial of the 
dead, for consecrating bishops, ordaining 
ministers, and the consecration of church 
buildings. The Book of Common-Prayer 
is one of the bulwarks of the church, 
preserving its unity and consecration, 
sustaining uniformity of worship in all 
countries, holding any erratic-minded 
clergyman from wandering into erroneous 
doctrines, and maintaining a healthful 
and vigorous piety among the faithful 
members. The steady advancement of 
the church since Elizabeth, has been only 
interrupted by the Puritan outbreak in 
the time of Cromwell; when many bishops 
and clergy were driven out, churches dis- 
mantled, and the Prayer-Book forbidden 
to be used even in private houses. The 
last fifty years has seen a vigorous growth 
and expansion of the church, a marvel- 
ous development of various instrumen- 
talities for reaching and benefiting all 
classes, and a marked elevation of earn- 
estness and devotion among both minis- 
ters and people. 

The American church is but a contin- 
uation of the English church. On an 
island at the mouth of the Kennebec, in 
Maine, in the year 1607, was a settlement 
of fifty houses and a fort. In August of 
that year, the Rev. Richard Seymour 
landed there, built a church, and held 
the services of the Church of England. 
The same year services were held, and 
a church begun in Jamestown, Virginia. 
The early growth of the church was 
much: hindered, by the fact that young 
men wishing to become ministers, were 
obliged to take the voyage to England, 
in order to receive ordination; and it 
fell to a very low ebb just before and 
during the Revolution, for the reason that 
many of the clergy and members were 
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Tories, and remained loyal to the throne 
of England. Many years passed before 
the prejudices against the Episcopal 
church, caused by this, died away. 
Immediately after the Revolution, steps 
were taken to receive bishops, and avoid 
the necessity of sending to England, 


candidates for the ministry, to be 
ordained. In 1784, the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury was consecrated Bishop of 


Connecticut, at Aberdeen, Scotland; and 
in 1787, Dr. White of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Provost, of New York, were made 
bishops at Lambeth Chapel, London. 
Thus the American church secured three 
bishops, which number, the rule of the 
church deems advisable, for transmitting 
a valid succession of bishops. Since 
1830, the church in the United States has 
made steady advancement; its relative 
per centage of progress being higher 
than that of the population, and has 
extended into every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Il. In treating of the doctrines and 
polity of the Anglo-American church, 
importance will be given to characteris- 
tics peculiar to itself, taking for granted 
the fundamental truths of religion, held 
by all Christians in common. The truths 
in which the people are instructed, are 
derived from two sources: first, the 
Bible, and second, tradition. Tradition 
means any usage, custom or ceremony, 
that has been held always and every- 
where by the church, even if it is not 
explicitly taught in Holy Scripture. What 
this means will be more clearly under- 
stood, when it is remembered that the 
church existed before the Bible as a 
whole. The church is not founded upon 
the Bible, but the Bible was given to the 
church to be its witness and sacred 
deposit. The outward organization of 
the church may be regarded as taking 
place immediately after the ascension of 
Christ; but not a word of the New Tes- 
tament was written until the year of our 
Lord, 52, when St. Paul wrote his letter 
to the Thessalonians; and the New Tes- 
tament was not completed until the end 
of the first century, at which time the 
church had spread all over Asia Minor, 


and the borders of the Mediterranean. 
T* 


Therefore the church grew into form as 
an organism, under the hand of specially 
inspired apostles, and usages became 
established, that were afterwards either 
taken for granted, or not set forth and 
defined in Scripture; and any of these 
usages or truths that are known to have 
been held always and everywhere by the 
church, are still retained under the name 
of tradition. 

As regards the amount of doctrine 
required to be believed, it is all contained 
in the apostles’ creed. Persons entering 
the church are required to give assent to 
this and no more, with a promise that 
they will keep God’s commandments. 
No subscription is demanded to man- 
made creeds, or to metaphysical doc- 
trines, inferentially derived from Scrip- 
ture. A man may be a Calvinist, or an 
Arminian; a believer in strict election, 
or in free grace; in quick conversion, or 
slow growth in grace, without knowing 
when conversion occurs. The church is 
emphatically a Broad Church, with room 
enough for all who desire to live a good, 
honest, Christian life. No specified rules 
are laid down in matters of dress, amuse- 
ments, or management of private affairs, 
further than the principles of a pure 
morality, sanctioned and enforced by the 
teachings of God’s Holy Word. Every 
one is left with liberty of conscience and 
liberty of action, in conformity with dif- 
fering dispositions and environments, to 
cultivate a healthy, loving, robust faith 
that works in all the details of life; 
inspiring truth, charity, andjustice toward 
our neighbor, and humility, service, 
honor, and obedience toward God. 

The idea of training Christians by a 
process of religious education, stands 
out more prominently than spasmodic 
efforts to procure sudden conversion. 
Children are baptized in infancy, and by 
baptism, which is the mode of entrance 
into the church, they are made “‘mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
That is, they are made Christians, and 
are trained and treated as children of 
God, and not as children of the Devil. 
Children assert their belief and promise 
to obey God’s commandments, through 
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their sponsors, who promise for them. 
And after they have arrived at the age 
of responsibility, they: take this belief, 
and these promises upon themselves in 
the rite of confirmation, which rite con- 
sists of the laying on of hands by the 
bishop. » All this implies a specific relig- 
ious education, which is begun in the 
family, first at the mother’s knee. This 
is supplemented by the Sunday school, 
the teaching in the church and the parish 
school, with the aim of keeping the 
young in a wholesome religious atmos- 
phere, where is kept alive a right sense 
of duty, and a correct view of all 
our relations to each other and to God. 
By this process, as far as the frailty of 
humanity permits, the higher nature is 
steadily cultivated, the lower passions 
subjected, and a firm, broad, strong, 
unshaken faith established, which endures 
through life, and tends to bring forth 
fruits in a sweet, contented, full-hearted 
disposition, a warm-blooded human 
sympathy, and a profound reverence for 
the Divine Being. 

A valuable means of education is the 
Christian year of the church. Every 
year the earthly. life of our Savior, with 
its leading events, is carefully followed 
out in the services and the instruction of 
the church. Every Sunday in the year 
has a special name which associates it 
with our Lord Himself, or with His 
teachings. Beginning with Advent, four 
Sundays before Christmas, the events 
connected with the coming of Christ to 
this world, are dwelt upon. Then after 
Christmas, the Epiphany,. that is, His 
manifestation to the Gentiles; empha- 
sizing the fact that Jesus Christ came as 
a Savior to the whole world. All the 
gracious scenes of His life, His miracles, 
His loving ministrations, are brought 
out each by itself distinctly, in chrono- 
logical order, Sunday after Sunday, 
culminating in the commemoration of 
His death on Good Friday, Resurrection 
at Easter,and Ascension forty days after. 
Ten days more, Whitsunday, brings 
afresh to the mind the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit to take the place of the risen 
Savior. Also several days are set apart 
to celebrate the memory of each of the 
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apostles, and the leading characters of 
the New Testament. Asa result of this 
following out year by year the events of 
our Lord’s life, the church, by its regular 
services constantly reiterating these 
important, underlying facts, effectually 
grounds its people in all the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion, and 
keeps them fresh and vivid in the mind, 
a perpetual daily nourishment to the 
spiritual faculties. And as a matter of 
helpful sentiment in growth in personal 
religion, the associations of these days 
grow ever dearer and stronger as the 
years pass; and wherever over the broad 
world a churchman goes, the recurrence 
of days like Christmas and Easter, brings 
close to his heart and memory, the ten- 
der grace of his childhood’s home. Up 
till the time of the Puritans, the Chris- 
tian Year was observed by all Christians 
throughout the world. And those who 
have grown up in communities where 
these days are not noticed, would be 
surprised to learn that nine-tenths of the 
Christian world keep them at the pres- 
ent time. 

The doctrine of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion means that no man can be made a 
bishop, without the laying on of hands 
of other bishops, and that the present 
bishops of the Anglo-American church 
are in a direct line of succession from the 
apostles themselves. It follows from 
this that no man can be made a minister 
of the church unless he is ordained by a 
bishop. Therefore, it is not uncharity 
that compels the Episcopal church to 
refuse ministers of other denominations 
the privilege of officiating in the churches. 
It would be simply yielding a principle 
that is vital to the existence of the 
church. 

The Episcopal church gives promi- 
nence to the idea of worship; that is, that 
the duty of worshiping God is a higher 
one than listening to the preaching of a 
man. Earnest church people, when 
they attend church, do not consider the 
question, who is going to preach; and 
very often as large congregations are 
brought out when there is no sermon as 
when there is. The service in itself, and 
especially the teachings of the Christian 
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year in the service, accomplish the object 
of informing the mind with religious 
truth, and inflaming the heart with piety 
and devotion. And when a person gives 
it serious thought, considering that we 
are creatures of God, when we assemble 
in His house, the uppermost feelings 
ought tobe humility, adoration, gratitude, 
supplication and penitence; and to ex- 
press these outwardly in worship, ought 
to be the spontaneous action of the mind. 
Still it is to be understood that the church 
does not undervalue the tremendous 
power of the preached gospel; and be- 
cause it does know what preaching means, 
it aims to preach the gospel of Christ, 
and not man’s gospel, nor humanitarian- 
ism, nor partisan politics, nor inventions 
of modern science. The press is ding- 
ing into the ears of the people, every- 
thing that happens under the sun; and 
when men get away: from the business 
and cares of the week, they do not want 
a rehash of the daily editorials; and more 
and more they are asking for the “old 
story,’ the comforting, the strengthen- 
ing, the peaceful and peace-giving words 
and thoughts of the Savior of sinners, 
and something to bring to their conscious- 
ness that in all the hurly-burly of life, 
there is one quiet place, where they may 
be enclosed in the Heavenly Father’s 
great love. 

In England, where church and state 
are united, the legislative powers of the 
church differ from those of the United 
States. Here the government and polity 
are more in accordance with our repub- 
lican institutions. The lay members of 
the church have nearly equal powers 
with the clergy. Each congregation is 
represented in the convention of the 
diocese by two or more of its own 
members, and no laws can be enacted 
without the consent of a majority of 
both orders, the clergy and laity. Each 
diocese is represented by four clergy- 
men and four lay delegates in the 
General Convention which meets once 
in three years, and legislates for the 
whole church. The General Convention 
consists of two houses, the house of 
3ishops corresponding to the Senate of 
the United States, and the house of cler- 


ical and lay deputies, corresponding to 
the House of Representatives. No legis- 
lative act or canon can be passed without 
the consent of both houses. 

There are three orders of the ministry: 
bishops, priests and deacons. The 
examination of candidates for ordina- 
tion is conducted by four of the most 
learned clergymen of the diocese, and 
beside moral and religious character, 
special qualifications of scholarship are 
required. When a diocese requires a 
bishop, one from the order of priests is 
elected to that office by the clergymen 
and lay members of the diocese, assem- 
bled in convention. Bishops for the 
missionary jurisdictions in the Terri- 
tories, of which there are thirteen, are 
elected by the house of bishops in the 
General Convention; and in both cases 
the election must be confirmed by the 
consent of the Standing Committees (in 
each of which there are two laymen) of 
all the dioceses, as well as by that of all 
the bishops. Missionary bishops can be 
transferred to another diocese, as was 
the case recently with Bishop Tuttle, 
elected to Missouri, whose successor 
will be chosen in October at the General 
Convention which meets in Chicago. 
Bishops elected to a diocese cannot be 
changed to another. The temporal 
affairs of a congregation are managed 
by a body called a Vestry, consisting of 
from five to nine members, chosen an- 
nually by the vote of the congregation. 

Ill. The Anglo-American church ex- 
tends to every country in the world 
where the English language is spoken, 
with missionaries scattered over Asia 
and Africa. The Church of England has 
a total of one hundred and sixty-five 
bishops, of which there are twelve in the 
Church of Ireland; eight in the Church 
of Scotland; sixteen in Canada; eight in 
the West Indies; nine in India; twelve 
in Africa; thirteen in Australia; seven in 
New Zealand; two in China; one in 
Japan, and one in Madagascar. The 
number of clergy is twenty-seven thou- 
sand, two hundred and seventy. In the 
American church there are sixty-five 
dioceses and missionary jurisdictions, 
with seventy-two bishops, one of whom 
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is in China; one in Japan; one in Africa; 
and one in Hayti. Three thousand, 
eight hundred clergy, and four hundred 
thousand communicants. According to 
a table recently published in London, 
the numerical strength of the leading 
religious bodies among all English- 
speaking people throughout the world, 
is as follows: Congregationalists, five 
million, seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; Baptists, of all descriptions, eight 
million, one hundred and_ ninety-five 
thousand; Presbyterians, of all descrip- 
tions, ten million, six hundred and fifty 
thousand; Methodists, of all descriptions, 
sixteen million; Episcopalians, twenty- 
one million, three hundred and _ five 
thousand. 

The Right Rev. D. S. Tuttle, began 
his work in 1867. His title was Mission- 
ary Bishop of Montana, with jurisdiction 
over Utah and Idaho. In 1880, Montana 
was set off and made a separate juris- 
diction, and Bishop Tuttle retained Utah 
and Idaho. He and his helpers have 
met with nothing but kindness from all 
classes of people. The bishop found on 
his arrival here three members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. He had sent 
on before, two clergymen, the Rev. Geo. 
W. Foote, and the Rev. T. W. Haskins, 


who at once opened St. Mark’s school in 
Independence Hall, Salt Lake City, in 
May, 1867. About two thousand seven 
hundred pupils have been connected with 
the school since its origin. Work was 
begun in Ogden in 1870, by the Rev. J. 
L. Gillogly, and the church and school 
of the Good Shepherd established. St. 
Mark’s church was built in 1871, and 
reaches about two thousand people in its 
ministrations. In 1874, St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital was established, and has accom- 
plished a valuable work in ministering 
to the sick and afflicted. At the present 
time there are five clergymen laboring 
in Utah, with four church buildings, and 
four hundred and ninety communicants. 
There are seven hundred and fifty child- 
ren connected with the Sunday schools; 
four school houses with seven hundred 
and eighty day pupils. Bishop Tuttle 
had become most strongly attached to 
this region, and left it with the sincerest 
regret; compelled by a sense of the 
higher call of duty. G. D. B. Miller. 

Notge.—Word has been received by 
telegraph since the above was written 
that the General Convention has elected 
Rev. R. M«Kirby Missionary Bishop of 
Utah and Idaho to succeed Bishop Tuttle. 
—EDITOR. 


THERE is no more attractive summer 
resort on the American continent than 
these famed islands of the St. Lawrence. 
They deserve their fame, and repay the 
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“Fair St. Lawrence! What poet has sung of its grace 
As it sleeps in the sun, with its smile-dimpled face 
Beaming up to the sky that it mirrors? What brush 
Has e’er pictured the charm of the marvelous hush 
Of its silence, or caught the warm glow of its tints 

As the afternoon wanes, and the even-star glints 

In its beautiful depths? And what pen shall betray 
‘The sweet secrets that hide from man's visions away 
In its solitudes wild? ’Tis the river of dreams; 

You may float in your boat on the bloom-bordered streams, 

Where its islands like emeralds matchless are set, 

And forget that you live, and as quickly forget 

That they die in that world you have left; for the calm 

Of content is within you, the blessing of balm 

Is upon you forever.” 

seeker for pleasure and rest in the 
abundance and serenity of enjoyment 
which they afford. Earth, sky and water 
about these lovely islands are para- 
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disaical in their beauty. Landscapes 
are the most varied and charming, the 
water of the vast flowing river the 
clearest and most placid, and the sky, 
the very azure vault of perfection, whose 
horizon encompasses one of the most 
delightful localities of earth. Let us 
learn something of its history and 
romance, and sport awhile in this won- 
drous labyrinth of land and water. 

The region has a history which is full 
of romantic interest. When it was first 
discovered by Europeans, they found it 
a favorite resort of the red men, who 
called it Manatoana, or garden of the 
Great Spirit, because of the abundant 
fish and game. Their tents were seen 
dotting the islands and shores, and 
their canoes darting to and fro along the 
river. 

The river was discovered August Io, 
1535, by Jacques Cartier, who named it 
St.Lawrence in honor of the saint whose 
feast is celebrated on that day. The 
first European who visited Lake Ontario 
was Samuel Champlain,in 1615; and in his 
meagre descriptions he mentions some 
beautiful and very large islands at the 
beginning of the St. Lawrence. It is 
supposed that some French explorers, 
who went up the river about 1650, gave 
the region its present name, ‘‘dZ/les 
Isles,’ or Thousand Islands. In the 
papers relating to De Comceile’s and 
De Tracy’s expeditions against the 
Mohawk Indians in 1666, the islands are 
complained of as obstructing navigation 
and mystifying the most experienced 
Iroquois pilots. In the year 1620 a Cap: 
tain Ponchot described the region some- 
what minutely in his journal, which was 
afterwards published in Switzerland, and 
there have been frequent allusions to, 
and descriptions of it, written and pub- 
lished from that time to the present. 
The picturesque scenery of this spot also 
seems to have made a lasting impression 
upon French artists, as one of the finest 
paintings that greet the eye of an Ameri- 
can, on entering the Picture Gallery at 
Versailles, presents a view of these at- 
tractive wilds. 

We find them occasionally in the 
poetry and fiction of this latter period. 


The ‘Canadian Boat Song,’’ by the great 
Isish poet, Thomas Moore, commenc- 
ing: 

“Taintly as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time,” 
was written in 1804, it is said, on Hart’s 
Island, in Alexandria Bay. During their 
passage down the river James Fennimore 
Cooper and Washington Irving visited 
the Thousand Islands, and were faci- 
nated by them. Cooper makes them the 
scene of some of the most interesting 
incidents of “The Pathfinder.”’ 

During the past few years wherein the 
Thousand Islands have suddenly become 
one of the leading resorts for summer 
recreation, they have been prominent in 
the current literature and pictorial illus- 
trations of the country. Newspapers 
and magazines have made them the sub- 
ject of many long and interesting articles; 
reporters, essayists, romancers, poets 
and humorists have seemed to vie with 
each other in calling the attention of the 
public to this place of enchantment; and 
the consequence is that a vast and an? 
nually swelling tide of humanity flows 
that way, and many linger there from 
early June until late October. 

The first military post on Lake Ontario 
and the upper St. Lawrence was Fort 
Frontenac, which was established by the 
French, under the direction of Count 
de Frontenac, in 1673, on the spot where 
Kingston now stands. During the French 
war in 1758 this post was captured by an 
English army, commanded by Colonel 
John Bradstreet, who crossed over from 
Oswego. It then remained in British 
possession until surrendered again to 
the French, in whose possession it re- 
mained until a short time before the 
Revolution. Fort Carleton, the ruins of 
which are seen upon the upper end of 
Carleton Island, just below Cape Vin- 
cent, was built under the direction of 
General Carleton, as a British post, in 
1777. During the: Revolutionary war,and 
for some time afterwards,it was the prin- 
cipal military station on the lake. It was 
finally abandoned as a place of military 
defense in 1808. It remained in nominal 
possession of the British until the begin- 
ning of the war of 1812. The boundary 
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line between Canada and the United 
States was definitely settled in 1822. 

The first steamboat appeared on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence in 1817, 
causing great excitement and demonsttfa- 
tion among the people along the shores. 
Its name was the Oneida. In 1823 all 
the islands in the state between Ogdens- 
burg, on the St. Lawrence, and Grind- 
stone Island, in Lake Ontario, were 
granted to Elisha Camp of Sacketts Har- 
bor, and all titles within these limits are 
traced to this proprietor. The Patriot 
War, which led to exciting military 
scenes and adventures on the St. Law- 
rence, occurred in 1837-39. The British 
steamer “‘Sir Robert Peel”’ was fired and 
burnt on the south side of Wells Island, 
on the night of May 29-30, 1838, and the 
“Battle of the Windmill’? occurred at 
Prescott in November of the same year. 

There are nearly two thousand of 
these St. Lawrence islands, and perhaps 
one thousand within six miles of Alex- 
andria Bay, this being the central part 
of by far the most beautiful and wonder- 
ful section of the river. They are nearly 
all small, usually varying in size from a 
few square yards of surface to several 
acres. Many of them are separated 
only by narrow channels, which are 
generally deep, but sometimes shallow. 
Quiet and inviting little bays are found 
here and there. All the islands are 
thickly studded with trees of rich foliage, 
but generally of moderate or stunted 
growth, many of which stand close to the 
water’s edge, and afford cooling shade 
to passing boatmen. In the bays and 
by the sides of the islands are excellent 
fishing, bass and pickerel being the prin- 
cipal fish. But the famous muskallonge 
is sufficiently numerous to warrant the 
fishermen in expecting an electric bite 
from him at any moment, which will put 
his strength and skill to their utmost 
test. 

Wells Islands is the largest of -the 
group. It is eight miles long, and from 
a few feet to four miles wide. Portions 
of it have been cultivated as farms for 
the last half century. 
charmingly wooded, and some of its 
rock features are exceedingly picturesque. 


Other parts are 


The lower portion is separated into two 
parts by the “Lake of the Island,”’ which 
is connected with the river on the Ameri- 
can and Canadian sides by two narrow 
channels. This quiet lake, three or 
four miles long, is fringed with rich 
foliage and occasional bold rocks, and is 
a favorite fishing and hunting resort. 
Upon this island are the Methodist 
camping grounds, and the large hotel, 
erected to accommodate the thousands 
who attend the annual camp meetings 
held there. Round Island near by 
affords similar accommodations for the 
Baptists who meet every year. 

Many islands of lesser note are occu- 
pied by their owners, who have in some 
instances spent fortunes in their improve- 
ment. Cottages, of modern fantastic 
architecture, are the rule, and upon the 
grounds and outbuildings an endless 
variety of taste is displayed in making 
them picturesque and beautiful. Island 
Royal, Warner Island, Pullman’s Island, 
owned by the palace car builder, and 
occupied by luxurious buildings in which 
General Grant and family were enter- 
tained, Nobby, Rye, St. Elmo, Planta- 
genet, Sport, Devil’s Oven and scores of 
others are scenes of resplendent summer 
life, where the rich while away the hot 
days of July and August in the most 
luxurious style of life to be imagined. 
Summer evenings the islands are illum- 
inated with thousands of Chinese lan- 
terns, festoons of colored lights stretch- 
ing across the channels, from island to 
island,and when the soft silver glimmer- 
ing of the moonbeams illuminate the 
waters or cast deep shades of banks and 
trees upon their surface, the ideal land 
of enchantment is discovered. Excur- 
sions upon small steamboats, threading 
the narrow channels, darting into  pic- 
turesque ba rounding jutting capes 
and silenth oating upon the open 
breast of the wider channels are most 
facinating, and are made the delight of 
fairyland, by the sweet strains of the 
stringed bands secluded between decks. 
Dancing, feasting, boating and fishing 
are the occupation of tourists, and as 
they indulge in these the bracing air and 
the rest from care and labor restore ex- 


hausted nerves, build up broken constitu- 
tions and lure back to health and energy 
the tired laborers in all the vocations of 
life, who seek this famous resort which 
nature has so lavishly prepared for their 
enjoyment and repose. 

“The Thousand Isles, The Thousand Isles, 
Dimpled the wave around them smiles. 
Kissed by a thousand red-lipped flowers, 
Gemmed by a thousand emerald bowers, 

A thousand birds their praises wake, 

By rocky glade and plumy brake, 

A thousand cedars’ fragrant shade 

Falls where the Indians’ children played, 
And fancy’s dream my heart beguiles 


While singing thee, The Thousand Isles.’ 


De Vallibus. 


— 


How to Reap.—John Morley says: 
“Nobody can be sure that he has got 
clear ideas on a subject unless he has 
tried to put them down on a piece of 
paper, in independent words of his own. 
It is an excellent plan, too, when you 
have read a good book, to sit down and 
write a short abstract of what you can 
remember of it. It is a still better plan, 
if you can make up your minds to a slight 
extra labor, to do what Lord Stafford 
and Gibbon and Daniel Webster did. 
After glancing over the title, subject, or 
design of a book, these eminent men 
would take a pen and write roughly what 
questions they expected to find answered 
in it, what difficulties solved, what kind 
of information imparted. Such practices 
keep us from reading with the eye only, 
eliding vaguely over the page, and they 
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help us to place our new acquisitions in 
relation with what we knew before. It 
is almost always worth while to read a 
thing twice over, to make sure that noth- 
ing has been missed or dropped on the 
way, or wrongly conceived or inter- 
preted. And if the subject be serious, it 
is often well to let an interval elapse. 
Ideas, relations, statements of fact are 
not to be taken by storm. We have to 
steep them in the mind, in the hope of 
thus extracting their inmost essence and 
significance. If one lets an interval 
pass, and then returns, it is surprising 
how clear and ripe that has become, 
which, when we left it, seemed crude, 
obscure, full of perplexity. All this takes 
trouble, no doubt; but then it will not 
do to deal with ideas that we find in 
books and elsewhere as a certain bird 
does with its eggs—leave them in the 
sand for the sun to hatch and chance to 
rear. People who follow this plan pos- 
sess nothing better than ideas half- 
hatched and convictions reared by acci- 
dent. They are like a man who should 
pace up and down the world in the 
delusion that he is clad in sumptuous 
robes of purple and velvet, when in truth 
he is only half-covered by the rags and 
tatters of other people’s cast-off clothes.”’ 


— 


Nature will nurse what we plant with care, 
And so will time what we do or say, 

Or good, or evil, it is sure to bear, 
And we to know it some future day ; 

O, heart of mine, shall your fruit be rare, 
Or only weeds, to be cast away? 


EXISTENCE 


As no branch of knowledge can vie 
with theology, either in dignity or impor- 
tance, it justly claims to be the favorite 
study of every person endowed with true 
taste and solid judgment. From the time 
that writing was invented, the subject of 
religion has employed pens without num- 
ber. And yet how many have failed in 
laying down true and wholesome doc- 
trines, which would be a safe guide to 
the student in even the first of these 
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principles, viz: Faith in the existence of 


a Deity. That task is far above my 
abilities. I propose only a slight and 


imperfect sketch, which ! shall glory in, 
however imperfect, if it excite any one 
of superior talents to handle the subject 
more clearly. 

That there are beings, one or many, 
powerful above man, has been generally 
believed among the various tribes of men; 
notwithstanding what is reported of some 
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cross savages, and the increasing growth 
of infidelity in our day. The belief in 
superior powers, in every country where 
there are words in the language to 
express it, is well vouched. Even the 
erossest idolators afford evidence of such 
belief. No nation can be so brutish as 
to worship a stone, merely as such. The 
visible object is always supposed to be 
connected with some invisible power. 
The ancient Egyptians were not idiots,to 
worship a bull or a cat merely as such; 
the divine honors were paid to a deity 
supposed to reside in these animals. In 
the same manner the sun-worship of 
some savage tribes is not properly the 
sun that is worshiped, but some deity 
supposed to dwell in that luminary. 
Taking it, then, for granted that belief in 
superior powers has been long universal, 
the question arises, “‘From what cause 
does this belief come?’ A belief so 
universal and so permanent in different 
ages cannot proceed from chance, but 
must have causes operating constantly 
and invariably upon all men in all ages. 
Philosophers centuries ago, who believed 
the world to be self-existent, and 
imagined it and its natural laws to be 
the Deity, though without intelligence, 
endeavored to account for the belief in 
superior powers, from the terrors that 
thunder and other elementary convul- 
sions raise in savages; and thence con- 
clude that such a belief is no evidence of 
a Deity. Thus Lucretius writes: 
“When dread convulsions rocked the lab’ring 
earth, 
And livid clouds first gave the thunder birth, 
Instinctive fear within the human breast 
The first ideas of God impressed.” 

If the author quoted means that such 
perceptions proceed from fear solely, I 
wish to be informed from what source is 
derived the belief we have of a superior 
Benevolent Being. Fear cannot be the 
source. The student of history knows 
that though malevolent deities might 
first have been recognized among sav- 
ages, yet in the progress of society, the 
existence of benevolent deities 
believed. If the 
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versally belief were 
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founded solely on fear, it would die away 


gradually as men improved in the know- 
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ledge of causes and effects. In propor- 
tion,as the human understanding ripens, 
the belief of a deity turns more and more 
firm and authoritative. Those whose 
views have been enlarged and made more 
penetrating by proper influence and ob- 
servation would say that the operations 
of nature and the perfect government of 
this world, which loudly proclaims a 
Deity, is sufficient to open the eyes of - 
the grossest savage, and convince him 
that there is a Deity. To prove the 
argument, I might relate a conversation 
between a Greenlander and a Danish 
Missionary, recorded in an old history of 
Grecnland of more than a hundred years 
ago: 

“It is true,’’ said the Greenlander, ‘‘we 
were fonarane heathens, and knew little 
of a God till you came. But you must 
not imagine that no Greenlander thinks 
about these things. A sajak (a Green- 
lander’s boat) with all its tackle and 
implements cannot exist but by the labor 
of man, and one who does not under- 
stand it would spoil it; but the meanest 
bird requires more skill than a kajak,and 
no man can make a bird. There is a 
little more skill required to make a man; 
by whom, then, was he made? He pro- 
ceeded from his parents, and they from 
their parents. But some must have been 
the first parents—whence did they pro- 
ceed? Reports say that they grew out of 
the earth. If so, why do not men still 
grow out of the earth? And from where 
came the earth itself, the sun, the moon, 
the stars? Certainly there must be some 
Being who made all these things, a 
Being more wise than the wisest man.”’ 

The reasoning here from cause to 
effect is stated with simplicity and pre- 
cision; and, were all men equally pene- 
trating, such reasoning might be suf- 
ficient. There are moments in the lives 
of ev n those who are prone to be 
skeptical and infidel, thatxprove to us 
their fears of the vengeamee of a Su- 
preme Being. Alphonso, King of Naples, 
was a cruel and tyrannical prince. He 
ehis people to despair with oppres- 
taxes, treacherously assassinated 
several of his nobles, and loaded others 
with chains. During prosperity his con- 
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science gave him little disquiet; but in 
adversity his crimes stared him in the 
face, and made him believe that his dis- 
tresses came from the hand of God as a 
just punishment. He was terrified to 
distraction when Charles VIII of France 
approached with a numerous army; he 
deserted his kingdom, and fled to hide 
himself from the face of God and man. 

The theory of infidels is that the world, 
composed of animals, vegetation and 
brute matter, is self-existent, and that all 
events happen by a necessary chain of 
causes and effects. Though infinite 
wisdom and benevolence are conspicu- 
ous in every part of the creation, yet the 
great work of planning and executing 
the whole is understood by these so- 
called ‘‘Free Thinkers’? to have been 
done blindly, without intelligence or con- 
trivance. How highly improbable and 
absurd is the theory, assumed at pleas- 
ure, and left naked to the world without 
the least cover or support. 

Man alone has said, ‘‘There is no God;’’ 
ali nature proclaims, ‘‘There is a God.”’ 
Go out beneath the azure canopy of 


night, and say if you can, ‘There is no 
God.’ Allow that fearful blasphemy to 
escape from you, and the glittering of 
each bright orb above will cause your 
conscience to reproach you. Every flut- 
ter of the wind will lament over you. 
Only man, the proud lord of creation, 
has dared to ignore the source from 
which he came, and by whom he lives 
and moves. Yet, look how ‘‘fearfully 
and how wonderfully is he made.’’ 
Every muscle, tendon and part perform- 
ing their proper functions—surpassing 
the most perfect mechanism. The eternal 
truth is plainly written on every page of 
the whole creation, in unmistakable 
language. There is a Being, whose 
wisdom is without limit, who reigns over 
all, and from whom all life, light and 
blessings flow. C.F. Olson. 


oe 


Purity is the feminine, truth the mas- 
culine of honor.—Hare. 


A great man is he indeed whose heart 
is large, but with no room in it to hold 
the memory of a wrong. 
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I HAD been employed by an eastern 
millionaire to gather a cabinet of mineral 
specimens, and on the twenty-first day of 
October, was ready to break camp at 
Long’s Peak, Colorado. A hunter and 
mountaineer named Abraham Skinner 
and I had been hidden away in that wild 
and dismal locality for two months. We 
had been splendidly outfitted, having 
each a horse and pack mule, the best of 
firearms, and plenty of provisions, and 
our mission had been a success. We 
had discovered many rich and rare spec- 
imens, and before turning in on the night 
of the twenty+first, the packs were made 
up ready for the animals on the morrow. 
We had been pasturing our horses in a 
long and narrow valley, which furnished 
an abundance of grass, and was watered 
by several springs, and nothing whatever 
had disturbed them or us. We had little 


fear of the Indians, who were then at 
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peace, and the wild beasts seemed to 
avoid us entirely. There had been a 
light snow fall on the sixteenth of the 
month, and on the eighteenth, ice formed 
in our water pail. The nineteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-first were beautiful 
warm days, however, something like the 
Indian summers of the east, and we had 
no fear of not being able to reach Denver, 
which was only sixty miles away. Owing 
to the roughness of the country, this 
distance would consume at least three 
days. 

We had continued our camp in one 
place, having built a pretty substantial 
log house, and provided it with a fire- 
place. As the pasturage around the 
place was gradually eaten up, we moved 
the horses and mules farther and farther 
away, and on this, which we felt was our 
last night, they were at least half a mile 
up the valley. But for the immunity 
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enjoyed from the very start, we should 
have looked upon this as a reckless piece 
of business not to be countenanced, for 
in those days the loss of the animals 
would have put our lives in peril. It 
was about ten o'clock when we fastened 
the door of the cabin and flung our- 
selves down on the bunk. I looked 
out and saw the stars shining brightly, 
and the heavens without a cloud, and 
counted on a fair day for making our 
start. 

About half an hour before daylight 
next morning, we were aroused by queer 
noises about the cabin, and we tumbled 
out to find that some animal seemed bent 
on forcing an entrance. After listening 
to his growls, sniffs, and efforts for a few 
minutes, Skinner said the stranger was a 
grizzly bear. It was well for us that our 
cabin was stoutly built, for the bear 
actually shook the whole structure as he 
sought to force the door. The door and 
corners were pierced with loopholes, and 
as the bear sniffed and growled at one of 
these apertures, I thrust out the muzzle 
of my revolver and gave him a shot. 
The bullet must have hit, for he set up a 
terrible roar and went into a rage. He 
made several efforts to reach the roof, 
and could he have succeeded, he would 
have torn it down over our heads. By 
and by he recognized the uselessness of 
his efforts and lay down in front of the 
door and licked his wound, but kept up 
a continuous growling. 

No further move on our part was made 
until daylight. Then when we could see 
our enemy and make sure of our aim, 
we put three more bullets into him. He 
was the largest grizzly I ever saw, stand- 
ing as high as a two-year-old steer, and 
weighing nine or ten hundred pounds. 
His claws, teeth, and general appearance 
proved him an old settler. Up to day- 
light we had rather enjoyed the idea of 
such game hunting us out and asking us 
to kill him and take his head and claws 
for trophies, but after we had fired the 
four bullets into him without effect, 
except to increase his rage, strength and 
cunning, the situation assumed a different 
aspect. He retreated to the north side 
of the cabin, out of range of any of the 
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loop holes, and there stood sentry over 
our movements. The sound of our voices 
and footsteps provoked him to rage, and 
we were forced to the conclusion that our 
situation was serious. Our cabin was 
situated about two hundred feet back 
from the valley, under an overhanging 
ledge, and as the morning began to wear 
on, we became anxious about the horses. 
If there was one grizzly in the neighbor- . 
hood, there might be two or three. The 
sight of one would be sufficient to send 
our animals helter-skelter, and there was 
no guessing where they would bring up. 

We cooked and ate our breakfast, and 
then determined to bring the affair with 
the bear to a climax. The hunter stood 
at a loophole in the door with his heavy 
rifle ready to shoot, and I kicked at the 
slabs and rattled the bar, as if we were 
throwing it open. Old grizzly came 
rushing around the corner with a roar of 
defiance, and before he could get away 
another chunk of lead was added to his 
stock. He dropped to the ground, rolled 
over and over, and then retreated out of 
range. We couldn’t play that game on 
him again. He would roar and growl in 
a way to make the chills run over us 
when we kicked on the door, but he had 
learned by experience. I finally opened 
the door and tossed an old coat out. He 
rushed and seized it, and Skinner’s bul- 
let clipped his ear only. Noon came, 
The fore- 
noon had been sunshiny and pleasant, 
but as the sun climbed to meridian a 
change set in. The sky became over- 
cast, the wind breezed up, and there was 
every indication of a storm setting in 
with night. 

“He may tire out and go away by 
night,” said Skinner, “‘but I hardly think 
so. While he is severely wounded he 
doesn’t seem to have lost much blood or 
strength, and his rage is rather increas- 
ing. If we get out of this before to-mor- 
row we shall have to try & bolder game 
with him.’’ 

“Dare we face him?” 

“T havea plan. Thirty feet from the 
door is a tree which I can climb like a 
squirrel. Ill buckle on both revolvers, 
take some extra cartridges, and make a: 
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bolt for it. I can be safe out of his reach 
before he is half way there. He may 
retreat behind the cabin to escape my 
fire. Therefore, after you have secured 
the door you had best climb up the chim- 
ney and get a position from which you 
ean blaze away.”’ 

We talked the matter over for a few 
minutes, and the plan seemed an excel- 
lent one. Skinner could reach the tree 
in half a dozen jumps, and its low hang- 
ing branches offered him certain means 
of ascent. When we were both in posi- 
tion the bear must either retreat or be 
killed. When all was ready I opened 
the door and Skinner started. He was 
only clear of the threshold when I closed 
and barred the door and heard the roar 
of the bear as he made pursuit. My 
hands were not yet off the bar when a 
shot rang out, there was a cry from Skin- 
ner,and I flung the door open to see him 
and the bear struggling on the ground, 
midway between the cabin and the tree. 
The man had stumbled and fallen in his 
haste, and the bear had overhauled him 
before he could get to his feet again. It 
is hard to recall exactly what followed. 
I know I grabbed for my revolver and 
rushed out of the cabin, and I remem- 
ber that bruin left Skinner and made for 
me. I kept dodging and firing, but he 
finally struck me,and then all was blank. 
When I opened my eyes again Skinner 
was beside me, and the bear lay dead a 
few feet away. He had given me a cuff 
on the head with his open paw, and, 
though the blow was hard enough to 
stun me, I had fortunately escaped his 
terrible claws. It was different with 
poor Skinner, however. The bear had 
first seized him by the left shoulder, tear- 
ing the flesh in an awful way, and had 
then inflicted bites on his leg and hip. 
His claws had also been called into 
play, and the hunter’s skin was in 
shreds, and his clothes torn to strings. I 
forgot the pain of my hurt as I looked 
him over. 

“It may not be so very bad, Colonel,”’ 
he said, trying hard to smile. ‘‘But for 
that unfortunate stumble I’d have come 
out all right. I struck on my head as I 


pitched forward, and hadn’t recovered 


from my daze when old fury grabbed 
me:”? 

“Well, the only thing is to get you into 
the cabin and patch you up the best I 
can. Can you stand up?” 

He tried to, but sank back with a 
groan. I was the larger “and stouter 
man, and after getting my hands under 
him I had little trouble in raising him up 
and carrying him in doors. He gritted 
his teeth with pain, but not another 
groan escaped him. J had to remove 
his clothes, and the only way I could do 
it was to cut them off piece by piece. I 
then brought water and washed away 
the blood, and when I could see the 
wounds I knew that the poor fellow 
would be helpless for many long weeks. 
The teeth of the grizzly must have 
struck the bone wherever he bit. It did 
not take long to look over and rough- 
dress his injuries, and when I was 
through he said: 

“Now, Colonel, don’t lose any time 
looking up the horses. There’s certain- 
ly going to be a storm, and you must 
bring them here in the shelter of the 
timber.”’ 

I realized the importance of this step 
fully as much as he did, and, catching 
up my rifle and bidding him good-by, I 
hurried off. The wind was coming in 
gusts and hurling the leaves and twigs 
about, and it had grown fifteen or 
twenty degrees cooler inside of an hour. 
I left the cabin on a lope and kept up 
the pace until I reached the spot where 
the animals had been staked out. A 
horse and a mule lay there dead, each 
body being half eaten, while the others 
were nowhere to be seen. Both stake 
pins had been pulled up, and after a 
little further investigation I discovered 
that the animals had run off up the val- 
ley to the north. This valley, as we 
knew, extended seven or eight miles, 
and was intersected by several others. 
The animals must have gone away in a 
terrible fright, and the chances of my 
overhauling them at all were very slim. 
The two at my feet had been killed by 
grizzlies, and it was likely that the one 
which had visited us was one out of 
three or four which had descended on 
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the locality. The sky was growing 
blacker every minute, while the winds 
began to howl in a menacing way, and I 
turhed and hurried back to the cabin, 
feeling that my situation was desperate. 
I found Skinner as I had left him, suffer- 
ing terrible pain, but bearing it with the 
stoicism of an Indian brave. His inju- 
ries were so distributed that I could not 
even put a shirt on him. The best that 
could be done was to roll him in a 
blanket. We had two quarts of whiskey, 
a bottle of liniment, a box of salve, and 
some cottage bandages, and again I 
wiped off the fresh blood and fixed him 
up as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. When I reported the fate of 
our animals he replied: 

‘Tt’s a very unfortunate thing all 
round. There isn’t much hope of ever 
seeing any of the horses alive again, and 
I know the signs of the weather well 
enough to understand that winter is 
about to set in. I’m thinking we are in 
for a two day’s storm. To-morrow we’ll 
have a talk about what had best be 
done.”’ 

Night swooped down on us like a 
hawk. After I had dressed Skinner’s 
wounds anew I went to the door and 
found the air full of snowflakes. Our 
wood was entirely out, and I pricked up 
the light and set about cutting and car- 
rying a new store, and worked at this 
for an hour or more, and then: quit 
because the storm had grown so fierce 
that I could no longer face it, and the 
thermometer had dropped @rom sixty- 
five degrees above in the forenoon to 
zero. This was an appalling change, 
and I knew that a severe and long con- 
tinued storm was at hand. That night 
was a terribly long one. Skinner did 
not keep me awake, though he never 
closed his own eyes. It was the sud- 
den and desperate change in our pros- 
pects. ‘I could not expect that he 
would be able to move for three weeks 
at least, let his injuries improve ever so 
fast.. Our animals were gone, and the 
idea ‘of a sixty-mile tramp through such 
a country in winter,with a man just able 
to crawl, was enough to bring the hair 
on end. To remain meant what? We 
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had provisions to last us five or six days. 
After that we must depend on my rifle, 
and we would be lucky to keep actual 
want from the door. The thought of 
putting in the time there, until the sun 
and rains of May had opened the way 
out, was enough to keep one awake, let 
alone the screeching, roaring and bellow- 
ing of a Rocky Mountain gale. 

When morning came the ground was- 
covered with ten inches of snow, and it 
was still coming down, while the ther- 
mometer had fallen to five degrees be- 
low zero. Skinner tried to look and 
speak cheerfully, but I was satisfied in 
my own mind that his case was going to 
be aserious one. The wounds showed 
signs of inflammation, and if fever came 
the chances were that he would be 
rubbed out. I had some flour, salt 
meat, and coffee, and it could not be 
hoped that he would relish anything I 
could prepare for him from this stock. 
He, however, sipped a little coffee and 
nibbled at a flour cake I mixed and 
baked, and when we were through with 
the gloomy meal he said: 

“Colonel, we must look this case dead 
between the eyes. I was powerfully 
hurt by that bear, and if I had the best 
care in the world I could not get up for 
amonth. As it is, I haven’t one chance 
in fifty. I’m sure a fever is setting in, 
and inside of ten days Ill be a dead 
man. Now, then, I want you to do me 
a favor—a great favor.”’ 

“Of course I will.” 

“‘There’s no use looking for the horses, 
for you won't find’em. After the storm 
breaks I want you to start for Denver. 
It may také you a week to get there, but 
I think you’ll pull through.” 

‘“And desert you?”’ 

“That's it. It will be closing the cabin 
on a dead man. I am certain that I 
have no show to get well, and to keep 
you here won’t make me last a day 
longer, while it will peril your own life. 
When December comes the cold here 
will be beyond endurance,and any storm 
may leave you without shelter.”’ 

I felt hurt at his request, though I 
knew he was honest in making it. Tell- 
ing him simply that his fate would be my 
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fate, I plunged out into the storm and 
attacked the carcass of the bear with axe 
and knife. If not very palatable it was 
still something in the shape of meat, and 
I felt quite exultant when I had the 
seven or eight huge pieces piled up in a 
corner of the cabin. The day passed 
slowly,and was full of gloom. The storm 
never let up for amoment,and when night 
fell I ploughed my way down to the 
valley, where the snow lay on a level, 
and found it twenty-five inches deep. 
That meant I was snowed under. A man 
could not breast that depth of snow and 
make five miles a day, nor could any- 
thing but the larger game move about. 
Nightfall also put an end to all doubts 
about Skinner’s condition. Inflammation 
had set in, and he was feverish and light- 
headed, and at least once every half 
hour through the night he called to me 
for water. When morning came again, 
the storm was breaking, but the snow 
was fully three feet deep, and the roof 
of our cabin was covered until one 
would have passed the structure ten feet 
away without seeing it. Skinner was 
entirely out of his head, and fought me 
savagely when I wanted to dress his 
wounds. 

The only change in the situation for 
the next four days was a great improve- 
ment in the weather and a constant 
decline of my hopes regarding Skinner. 
The teeth and claws of the bear must 
have poisoned the flesh as well as torn 
it, for the wounds inflamed beyond any 
expectation, and the fever increased 
until it seemed as if the poor fellow was 
burning up. On the evening of the 
seventh day after his injuries were inflicted 


he died. Half an hour before he drew his 
last breath the fever seemed to go away, 
and full consciousness returned. He took 
my hand and made some last requests, 
and then, in a clear, even voice, he gave 
me some directions to enable me to 
reach Denver by the shortest route, and 
warned me to set out next morning and 
take advantage of the improved weather. 
Death brought him peace from this 
world’s calamities. 

Next morning I found a south wind 
and awarm sun. Winter was giving me 
one last chance. I laid poor Skinner’s 
body out on the floor, covered his face 
with a handkerchief and the body witha 
blanket, and I fastened the door from 
the outside so securely, that only a 
human being could break in. Before I 
reached Denver there was a change for 
the worse in the weather, and I had 
been almost ready a dozen times to fall 
down and die without another effort. I 
was ill in bed for a month, and it was 
twice that time before I fully recovered 
my strength. In early summer, when 
the snow had disappeared and the grass 
was springing up, I returned to the cabin, 
having the company of three or four 
prospectors. Nothing had disturbed it, 
and the dead body had been wonderfully 
preserved. We gave it Christian burial 
and marked his grave with the first stone 
set up. in memory of man, among those 
mighty peaks and gloomy cafions. The 
horse and mule which had gone up the 
valley escaped the bears after all. Some 
time dust winter they returned to 
the cabin, but only to meet death by 
cold and starvation. Their bodies lay 
almost against the door.— The Sun. 
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I was about to say that the story that 
[ shall tell you of what happened in the 
German woods long ago is a sort of 
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bridge between the first Christmas and 
the last Fourth of July, but I shall not 
say so. Yet, if you will keep the first 


* In connection with this story you will find 
it interesting to look over Kohlrausch's ‘‘History 
of Germany,’ Chapter I; Sir Edward Creasy’s 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 
and Smith's ‘‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology and Biography,” articles Arminius, 
Drusus, Crassus and Varus. If you ever go to 


Germany, you will be interested to go to Det- 
mold, On the summit of the Grotenberg, the cul- 
minating point of the Teutoburger Alps, you may 
see a great statue of hammered copper, forty-five 
feet high, standing on a circular pedestal of stone 
ninety feet high, erected by the Princes of Ger- 
many to, the memory of Hermann. 
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Christmas and the last Fourth of July in 
mind, it will help you to remember the 
story. The first Christmas was the day 
on which our Savior was born. Itseems 
as if it ought to have been the year ONE, 
but the almanac-makers have made a 
mistake in some way, and we cannot tell 
in what year the great event occurred. 
It was probably earlier than the almanac 
would have us think. 

However, at the time when the angels 
sang their song of good-will to men, on 
the plains of Palestine, there was a little 
boy in the city of Rome who had been 
taken from the wild woods of Germany 
by the Roman army, and was getting 
his education as a citizen of the great 
nation. The Romans called him Armi- 
nius, but he had been named Hermann 
by his mother, and he did not let the 
fact, that the conquerors of his people 
gave him a new name, cause him to for- 
get that he was a German and not a 
Roman. We can imagine him, as he 
studied his Latin lessons, thinking of 
the language of his mother, and of his 
old home and life of freedom, where the 
liberty-loving people dwelt to whom he 
was proud to belong. He was not alone 
in Rome, for one of his brothers was 
there also, and the Romans were trying 
to make both of them forget they were 
Germans. With the brother they suc- 
ceeded. He took a Roman name, and 
would have nothing to do with Hermann 
in planning to get freedom for the Ger- 
man people. Years afterwards, the two 
brothers at the head of great armies, 
were often opposed in battle. 

Hermann studied history in Rome. 
I think there can be no doubt of that. 
He learned how the Romans had con- 
quered many nations, how, in spite of 
the bravery of the people there, they 
had obtained the mastery in Gaul, as 
the territory which is now France was 
then called. He knew it was the great 
Julius Ceesar who had conquered Gaul; 
but as he read further, he found that 
Czesar was one of a ‘‘triumvirate,’’ or 
government of three men, of whom one 
was Crassus, whose experience in trying 
to conquer other peoples was not like 
Ceesar’s. It strikes me that Hermann 


found some comfort in reading the story 
of how Crassus tried to overcome the 
Parthians on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and how he was himself overthrown and 
killed, and his whole great army lost. 
This had happened when Hermann’s 
father was a boy; and there must have 
been old men in Rome able to repeat the 
stories of the deeds of Crassus, who 
was the richest man in the city, and per-— 
haps some who told Hermann all about 
the terrible defeat of the army by the 
“barbarians.”’ 

Perhaps he looked on some rough 
map and found that Parthia was way off 
among the mountains on the Caspian 
Sea. He knew that his people had been 
the most successful in resisting the en- 
croachments of the Romans, and that 
when they had fought it had been for 
their freedom. I imagine that he said to 
himself:\ ““What has been done can be 
done! The Parthians have overcome 
the Romans, why cannot the Germans 
do the same?’ On the other hand, 
doubtless, he weighed the odds against 
him as he recalled the success of the 
other triumvirs, and especially the story 
of Pompey’s conquest of the great King 
of Pontus, Mithridates. He must have 
thought of the failure of Hannibal, as 
well as of the long line of opponents of 
Rome who had fallen by turn before her 
victorious chariot wheels. 

Hermann was not the sort of person 
who unthinkingly rushes to a conclusion. 
But he thought long of how much his 
people loved freedom, how they had 
once been free, and at last he made up 
his mind that they should be free again. 
The patriotic young student saw too the 
great difference between the Germans 
and the Romans. The one lived in cities, 
surrounded with every sort of luxury— 
they were gay and_ pleasure-loving. 
Every kind of dissipation abounded, and 
it was plain that the Roman people were 
not growing stronger, and that they 
would only grow weaker, unless they 
dropped some of their bad habits. He 
looked to the green woods of his home. 
He saw a people active, full of bound- 
ing health, who loved liberty so much as 
to be unwilling to live in cities or even 
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villages. They loved nature, too, and, 
next to war, their favorite occupation 
was hunting. Among them, asa Roman 
writer has said, ‘‘no one smiled at vice;”’ 
and it was not ‘‘fashionable’’ to do wrong, 
as it was at Rome. 
Another great difference that Hermann 
noticed between his people and those 
around him at Rome was in the treat- 
ment that the women received. Mar- 
riage with the Germans was a holy thing. 
The men loved their wives and children; 
home was a place sacred to the sweet 
enjoyments that have made it so beauti- 
ful among their descendants ever since. 
When they were married, the man made 
presents to the bride, and any wrong 
done to her roused in the husband’s 
heart the direct desire for vengeance. 
Already the Roman generals had treated 
the German’s wives and daughters in a 
way that stung their husbands and 
fathers to the quick. The lines of one of 
the great English writers express his feel- 
ingswell. Hesays,(altering but a word), 
“Leave to the poor barbarian his single tie to life, 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of, sister and 
of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed 
soul endures, 

The kiss in which he half forgets even such a 
yoke as yours, 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable 
shame, 

That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the slug- 
gard’s blood to flame; 

Lest when our latest hope is fled ye taste of our 
despair, 

And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how 
much the wretched dare.”’ 

It was when Hermann was about six 
years old that the Romans had made 
their first inroads upon the territory of 
the Germans, led by a general named 
Drusus, and it may be that the little 
fellow had been taken to Rome at that 
time. Drusus built many forts on the 
Rhine, and, I suppose, thought that he had 
conquered the people. It is said that 
once while he was there, a supernatural 
figure appeared to him, and with a 
lofty, threatening air, said, ‘“How much 
farther wilt thou advance, insatiable 
Drusus? The Fates forbid thee to ad- 
vance! Away! The term of thy deeds 


and of thy life is at hand!’ Whatever 
Drusus thought of this apparition, true 
it is that he did not advance farther, but 
soon after, while retreating, fell from his 
horse and died. It is said that on his 
retreat, wolves howled around his camp, 
the wild screams of women were heard, 
and the stars raced about the sky. To 
the minds of superstitious people these 
were frightful omens. He was succeeded 
by his artful and arrogant brother. 
Tiberius, who afterwards became em- 
peror of Rome. 

Under Tiberius the condition of the 
Germans did not grow much worse. 
When he returned to Rome, a general 
named Varus was sent to take his place. 
He had been among the conquered 
people of Syria, and thought that he 
could govern the Germans as he gov- 
erned them. But there was none of the 
German love of liberty among the Syrians, 
and Varus soon found that he had made 
a mistake. Under Tiberius the Ger- 
mans had been comparatively quiet, 
waiting, as it proved, a leader to rise 
and give them freedom. Now they 
were irritated and ready, and now too a 
leader was ready to show them the way - 
to throw off the galling yoke. 

You are ready to say that it was Her- 
mann who was to do the heroic deed. 
He had been trained by the Romans to 
lead his own countrymen in wars for 
their conquerors, but he could not be 
made to forget the interest of the Ger- 
man people. He showed them that by 
uniting their forces they might resist a 
people even so powerful as the Romans. 
He found they were prepared to strike 
a great blow for deliverance. Hermann 
knew that if he were to attack the well- 
armed and carefully drilled soldiers of 
Rome in the open field, he would have 
little chance of success. He determined 
to lead Varus into the wild forests, where 
numbers and strength of body would be 
a match for skill and arms. He there- 
fore caused the people of a distant place 
to open the war by revolting against the 
invaders, and made his plans to attack 
Varus when he should have marched 
beyond his forts, in some thick woods 
among the mountains. 
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Varus was as confident of success as 
the Romans generally had been, and 
fearlessly marched to his ruin. If you 
will look on a map of Germany, you will 
see a town named Detmold, about fifty 
miles southwest. of Hanover. It is 
among the rugged mountains known as 
the Teutoburger Alps. The country is 
full of narrow valleys, surrounded by 
lofty hills, which at the time we are 
speaking of were covered with great 
trees. It was to this region that Her- 
mann enticed Varus, and at a point near 
the town of Detmold the Romans met 
the Germans. Varus had with him 
about fourteen thousand infantry from 
Rome, nearly a thousand Roman horse- 
men, and a large number of soldiers that 
he had gathered from the provinces. 
These were well organized. They had 
brave and skilful officers, and the heavy 
armor that you have seen in the pictures 
of Roman soldiers. 

There were no roads through the 
woods, and Varus was obliged to cut 
down trees and fill up swampy places in 
order to get his army along. Then, 
almost before he knew it, he found him- 
self in a trap. The valleys were large 
enough, but they were entered by nar- 
row defiles, through which but few could 
pass atatime. Hermann and his army 
knew the way about the region, and they 
were there before the Romans, cutting 
down trees to impede their progress,and 
harassing them from the tops of the 
hills. Heavy rains had fallen, and it 
kept raining, until Varus thought it 
would never stop. This made his pro- 
gress in any direction very difficult, even 
when he had no enemy striking his men 
down with arrows that seemed to come 
from the clouds, or to be shot out of the 
very hills themselves. He had also made 
the mistake of carrying into the woods 
his heavy baggage wagons, and of let- 
ting a great rabble of camp-followers 
go along, just as if he were traveling 
through a friendly country, or taking an 
excursion to exercise his men. 

Hermann would not let his brave des- 
perate Germans go out to meet the Ro- 
mans in any open place, but held to his 
plan of secrecy and artifice until he saw 


that the Romans were tired out, and 
were leaving their heavy wagons, and 
getting into such confusion that they 
could not even hear the commands of 
their officers. Then he ordered his men 
to charge upon the worn-out foreigners. 
With shouts and fury the Germans 
sprang through the gloomy woods, firing 
their terrible arrows at the men, but 
especially at the horses of the Roman 
cavalry. 

We pitied the Germans at first, but 
now we pity the poor lost Romans. They 
were not fighting for their homes but 
only because their general told them to 
do it. Varus soon saw that there was 
no possibility of his getting ahead, and 
ordered his men to start back. They 
did as they were told, but still they 
fought. They were separated one from 
another. The Germans surrounded the 
small bands and slaughtered them. They 
were lost in the swamps. Their eagles 
were taken. All hope left them, and 
they saw that there was no escape. One 
little body of veterans formed them- 
selves in a ring on a mound, and deter- 
mined to sell life as dearly as they could; 
but it was of no use.. They tried to raise 
a protecting earth-work and to make a 
ditch, but they were worn out by fatigue 
and pained by their wounds. Inch by 
inch they were obliged to give way, and 
the Germans charged on them, killing 
all that they did not reserve to be offered 
as sacrifices. Very few of the proud 
army of Rome escaped to tell the story 
of the fight in the German woods. 
Varus cast himself upon his sword and 
died. But the news was taken to Rome, 
and the emperor and all his people re- 
ceived it with terror. Tiberius, who had 
called himself Augustus, “‘the majestic,” 
tore his clothes in his agony, and pitia- 
bly cried out: 

““Give me my legions, Varus!’’ 

But the legions could never be given 
him. The horrified Romans declared that 
summits of the Alps fell at this time,and 
that columns of fire blazed from them; 
that the temple of the God of War was 
struck by a thunderbolt; that the heavens 
glowed as if on fire; that comets blazed 
forth, and meteors like spears shot from 
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the north into the Roman camp; that 
the statue of victory, which had been 
erected on the frontier, pointing towards 
Germany, had of its own accord turned 
around and pointed towards Rome. 

It sounds very much like what we read 
in Shakspeare’s play of Julius Cezesar: 


“Graves have yawned and yielded up their dead; 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets.” 

It was believed that the victorious 
Germans would march upon Rome, and 
there was consternation on this account. 
A great force was raised by draft, for no 
one of military age was willing to en- 
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list to face a foe so terrible as the Ger- 
mans were represented to be, by the 
frightened refugees who had brought the 
news to the city. Butthe Germans did 
not march to Rome. Hermann fought 
for freedom, not for conquest as the 
Romans did. He obtained what he 
fought for. If you look ata map of the 
ancient Roman Empire, you will see that 
it did not extend beyond the Rhine. 
Hermann put a stop to Roman  pro- 
gress in that direction for all time. He 
won freedom for the Germans and _ their 
descendants, and put that spirit into 
them which caused them,on the Meadow 
of Counsel, to force King John to sign 
the Magna Charta; and which caused the 
Patriots at Philadelphia, in 1776, to sign 
the Declaration of Independence.—Se- 
lected. 


ARGUS, SIINKEABIRS 


Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, and glorify your father 


which is in heaven.—AMatthew wv, 16. 


God gave to the world a singer, 
A warbler of strange, sweet songs, 
And bade her in brightness linger 
Where thickest were found earth's throngs. 


And deep in her heart the vision 
Of glorious brightness lay, 

And she sang sweet strains elysian 
As she walked the lighted way. 


For her soul was bathed in brightness, 
At the fount of light she drank, 

But the sheen of her spirit’s whiteness __ 
From the touch of earth ne’er shrank. 


A song of strength to the drooping, 
A song of joy to the sad— 

God's angels ne’er deemed her stooping, 
That she made earth's children glad, 


And ever she sang of beauty, 
And justice and love and truth, 
And the thorniest path of duty 
Grew bright to her trusting youth. 


But the world said in cold scorning 
Sweet songs have been sung before, 

We've no need of new adorning 
With the poems of thy lore. 


Give us grander, sweeter music, 
Give us strains yet more divine, 


Sing new songs of joy intrinsic, 
Or let cease thy light to shine. 


But with holy trust the singer 
From her child-like soul looked up, 
And remembered that Christ, the bringer 
Of joy, drank scorn’s black cup. 


And in orisons pure and tender, 
Her thankful heart swelled high, 

For the light her soul might render 
In a world where all must die. 


And though humble, meek and lowly 
Were the songs of praise she sang, 
Pure angels called them holy, 
In heaven their sweet tones rang. 


For in love she obeyed the master 
Who commanded the light to shine, 

And in faith toiled on the faster, 
Believing the call divine, 


And no one knew but the angels 
Of the beauty still unexpressed 

The love, the light, the gladness 
That lingered within her breast. 


And so like a babe in sweetness 
On the Savior’s breast she lay, 
For her joy was in life’s completeness 
Truly found in God’s own way. 
Ruby Lamont. 
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VOLUME EIGHT. 

IN announcing the eighth volume of 
THE CONTRIBUTOR, we desire to thank its 
patrons and those who have contributed 
of their talent to make its pages interest- 
ing, for the prosperity and success which 
has thus far attended the publication of 
our Magazine. While we have had 
many difficulties to surmount in endeav- 
oring to issue a first class publication, 
that should, in all respects, be represen- 
tative of the education, faith and pur- 
pose of the young men and women of 
Zion, our effort has been met with a cor- 
dial sentiment of good will and with 
substantial endorsement that has encour- 
aged us, and makes it possible to an- 
nounce the beginning of another volume 
under favorable prospects for its future. 
Owing to a disappointment in some type 
which had been provided for the new 
volume, we were compelled to delay the 
issue of the first number until now, in- 
stead of commencing the volume with 
the October number as heretofore; and 
while we might have issued a few days 
earlier,and called it the October number, 
it was deemed advisable, in the interest of 
the Magazine, to commence the volumes 
hereafter with the November number. 

We have arranged for some improve- 
ments which we doubt not will be greatly 
appreciated by our readers. The letter- 
press is as good as it is possible to ob- 
tain in Utah. Our paper is of the best 
quality that is made in the Territory and 
the type used is all new, while the press- 
work, by the Deseret News Company’s 
new two revolution steam press, is in 
advance of any in the past. 

We take pleasure in directing atten- 
tion to the title page of this number, 
which has been prepared for the volume 


by Mr. John Held, who has learned the 
art of wood engraving at home, and is 
rapidly attaining great proficiency in his 
chosen profession; of which the origin- 
ality of design and superior workmanship 
of our new;title page affords the strong- 
est proof. 

The photo-engravings of scenes inand 
about Nauvoo, which will accompany the 
leading historical series are made by” 
the Photo-Engraving Company of New 
York, from photographs taken by Elder 
B. H. Roberts, while visiting those 
scenes in search of information, ex- 
pressly for the articles which he is writ- 
ing for THE ContTrisuToR. The scenes 
all have a historical interest, which our 
people will fully appreciate. Each num- 
ber will be adorned with a full page 
engraving. 

The field in which THE CONTRIBUTOR 
circulates is one that is distinct from all 
others, and is broad enough for it to 
be well supported and to do a vast 
amount of good in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. The 
following are some of the reasons which 
have been put forth to the public, why 
THE ContRIBUTOR should be subscribed 
for and read by the people: 

It is the Organ of the Mutual Improvement 
Associations, one of the best organizations ever 
formed for the cultivation and welfare of our 
young people. 

It is the only authorized monthly periodical 
published among us, having an educational mis- 
sion to perform which should be encouraged. 

It is representative of our home literature, 
containing the best original prose and poetry 
that our people write. 

It supplies, in concise form, literature that is 
pure in tone, elevated in thought, instructive 
and interesting in matter; such as you wish 
yourself and family to read. 

It is regularly written for and read by the 
brightest minds among us. You cannot afford 
to be ignorant of their thoughts or indifferent to 
their public expressions. 

It encourages home art; its illustrations being 
original, from designs and views prepared espec- 
ially for it; and its letter-press and typography 
are the best. 

It is a model volume when. bound, containing 
nearly five hundred pages worth preserving, and 
engravings that are of interest now and for a 
hundred years to come. 
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It is improving every year. The prospectus 
indicates that the new volume will be more 
interesting than any previous one. 

It is the cheapest magazine published west of 
the Missouri River. No other contains so great 
a variety of original matter for the price. 

It will be sent to your address, every month, 
for a year, and be bound, at the end of the year, 
in fine half leather binding, to be preserved 
forever. The cost of subscription, including 
binding, is only two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Exception has been taken to the second 
paragraph, above, as it appeared origi- 
nally, slightly changed from this. We 
wish, however, to say that there has 
been no intention on our part to dep- 
recate or disparage any publication of 
merit that, is issued in this Territory, 
especially by our people. On the con- 
trary, they have the warmest welcome 
and support of THE CONTRIBUTOR; for 
we believe that the more good reading 
matter there is circulated among the 
people, the more rapidly will taste be cul- 
tivated for such, and in the development 
of such taste, we confidently expect to find 


increased support for our Magazine. 


When THE CONTRIBUTOR was first pro- 
iected it was with a view to its becoming 
the active organ and representative of 
the Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ 
Associations. So far, except to the ex- 
tent that its columns have been freely 
open to contributions from the Young 
Ladies’ Associations, it has not, perhaps, 
accomplished much as their organ. We 
regret the necessity of making this state- 
ment, and hope that the Magazine will 
hereafter be of moreservice tothem. We 
cordially solicit the co-operation of the 
officers of the Y.L.M.1.A.in making the 
Magazine all that profitable and interest- 
ing organization can desire its official 
organ to become. We shall be glad to 
devote as much space to reporting im- 
portant meetings of the Young Ladies’ 
Associations, making announcements 
thereof, and aiding the general officers 
of the organization in their work among 
the daughters of Zion, as is occupied in 
these respects for the benefit of the 
Young Men’s Associations. 


The Washington monument, which is 


the highest pile of masonry in the world, 
is a moving if not living thing. It ap- 
pears, from observations of the habits of 
the monument, that the great obelisk has 
a regular swaying motion when the sun 
is shining upon it. On every bright day 
the apex of the monument moves at least 
one inch westward in the morning, when 
the sun’s rays first fall upon it, and east- 
ward again in the afternoon when the sun 
reaches the western sidb.. The heat of 
the sun’s rays has an expansive effect 
upon the masonry, and the plummet that 
is suspended in the interior of the monu- 
ment registers this amount from day to 
day. 


In 1844 Joseph Smith, who was an 
independent candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States, proposed, in the 
platform of principles upon which he 
went before his countrymen for their 
support, that the slaves of the South be 
liberated and their owners paid a fair 
compensation for the loss they would 
suffer through the enfranchisement of 
the black men. Instead of his counsel, 
which would have settled the slavery 
question in peace, being followed, the 
war of the Rebellion ensued and wasted 
millions of treasure and hundreds of 
thousands of lives. According to Gen- 
eral Drum the aggregate of deaths in the 
Union army reached 359,496, out of two 
anda half millions of men, who were called 
from the various States into the service, 
during the period of the bloody conflict. 
There were more slain in the ranks of 
the Southern armies, and according to 
the best calculations, in round numbers, 
a million men lost their lives to liberate 
the slaves and save the union. 


Among the curiosities of natural his- 
tory none have excited more wonder 
than the white gorilla, which is now on 
view at the Royal Aquarium in London. 
Whether this animal is a true species 
or a highly developed cross-bred is a 
question for the naturalists. Its height 
is about twenty-six inches, and its age 
probably three or four years. The whole 
of its body and limbs, both arms and 
legs, are almost free from hair,and it has 
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no tail. The animal is very gentle and 
affectionate, clasping its keeper around 
his neck and kissing him like a child. It 
drinks from a tumbler, and has a very 
intelligent manner. It is housed in a 
large, handsome chamber with an entire 
glass front. 


It is said of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
that usually after breakfast he went to 
walk in the woods in pursuit of a thought 
—very much as boys go out in summer 
to catch butterflies. He was not always 
successful, any more than the boys were. 
But when successful, no boy was ever 
happier with his butterfly than he was 
with his thought. Having captured 
his thought he put a pin through it, and 
took it home and placed it in his collec- 
tion. He further explained that he made 
a note of his thought, but generally only 
in his mind; and that he kept what he 
called a Thought Book, in which he 
entered each thougnht, having first worked 
it over and clothed it in fitting garb. 
Sometimes he would go.again in the 
afternoon into the woods, and there, or 
perhaps by the roadside, would find 
another thought which he would treat in 
the same manner. But this was excep- 
tional. He was satisfied if he succeeded 
in securing one thought a day. The 
thoughts were entered one after the 
other in the Thought Book, without 
regard to their connection. When 
he wished to write an essay or a lecture 
he made free use of the Thought Book, 
selecting and adapting such thoughts 
as seemed fitting, and stringing them 
together as a child strings beads on a 
thread. 


There is among the Hebrews in New 
York a Young Men’s Association. It 
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appears to be organized for the moral, 
intellectual and religious cultivation of 
its members, and receives the endorse- 
ment of the Hebrew congregation of the 
New York Synagogue. Recently, at a 
meeting of the association, Rabbi Kohut 
delivered a sermon before the young 
men, from which we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘‘How is the fragrant atmosphere of © 
innocence to be preserved that surrounds 
our tender youth as with a glorious halo? 
In the thronging multitudes of our great 
cities are many whose fiendish occupa- 
tion and delight is to debase young men. 
How are they to find strength to resist 
allurements? How cultivate those higher 
tastes and instincts which alone can 
guard them? How sink their selfish 
promptings in their larger interests, that 
may broaden and liberalize their minds? 
The answer comes clear, strong and con- 
vincing: By union, by organization. 
Mutual control can effect it. Let each 
guard the other. Let the mental, moral 
and religious interests of each be the 
concern of all.” 

The sentiment here expressed is one 
that deserves a wider application than to 
the Hebrew young men of Gotham. The 
evils named are to be found to a greater 
or less extent throughout the land, and 
have even penetrated into the principal 
cities of our fair Territory. The Young 
Men’s Associations might well take to 
heart the admonition of the Jewish Rabbi: 
“Mutual control can effect it. Let each 
guard the other.” 


Prejudices are most difficult to eradi- 
cate from the heart whose soil has never 
been loosened or fertilized by education. 
They grow there firm as weeds among 
stones. 


COMMENTS OF 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.’’—Article J. Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Tus amendment is the keystone of the 
arch of human liberty. The arch was 
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built by Heavenly-inspired men, repre- 
sentatives of a people who pioneered 
their way from the eastern to the west- 
ern world. They were well versed in 
the history of religious intolerance, as 
they had read and experienced it. Re- 
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ligious liberty with them, as with us, was 
worth more than life. The Father of 
our Country, and the line of patriots with 
him, which was not limited to those who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
but included the large majority of the 
colonists in 1776, pledged their “‘lives, 
fortunes and sacred honor,’’ to the sup- 
port of their Declaration of Independ- 
ence and human rights. This legacy 
to the citizens of the United States, car- 
ries with it the obligations of the pa- 
triots. Every citizen is under the same 
responsibility that the patriots were, and 
will be to the end of our government. 
Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
are enumerated among the inalienable 
rights of man. To secure these the 
government was instituted; and in order 
that it should not be oppressive, or sub- 
versive of these rights of men, the power 
of Congress, in certain particulars, was 
wisely limited. Experience and history 
taught those people that governments 
are prone to be tyrannical, and they 
believed that the just powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the 
governed. It is therefore safe to con- 
clude that where the power of Congress 
is limited, it is important that it should 
be so. Of all the limits none are of more 
vital or general importance than those of 
the articles above quoted. 

Religion, according to Webster, is: 
“The recognition of God as an object of 
worship, love and obedience. Any sys- 
tem of faith and worship: as the religion 
of the Turks, of Hindoos, of Christians; 
true or false religion.”’ The Eighth Sec- 
tion of the Constitution, specifies what 
Congress shall have power to do, and 
closes with this general clause, ‘“‘And to 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper, for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States or in 
any department or officer thereof.”’ 

The Gospel, as revealed to the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, includes the doctrine of 
eternal and plural marriage. It was 
accepted by the Prophet, and the Saints, 
as early as 1843, and was published to 
the world, as a part of the religion of 


Jesus Christ, believed and practiced by 
the Saints, in 1852. It is a principle of 
vital importance in the plan of salvation: 
“It was instituted for the fulness of My 
glory; and he that receiveth a fulness 
thereof, must and shall abide the law, or 
he shall be damned, saith the Lord 
God.”’ Of all the principles of the Gos- 
pel, this is perhaps the most difficult to 
live acceptably before God. But it is 
never condemned when carried out under 
the command of Godin righteousness. 

When the law of 1862 was passed 
against plural marriage in the Territories, 
to us it was clearly unconstitutional, 
because it was directed against a tenet 
of our faith and practice. We expected 
the Supreme Court would declare it so. 
But when the Reynolds test case, under 
that law, was heard by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it held that the 
religious tolerations guaranteed in the 
article quoted, could not extend to overt 
acts against the peace and good order of 
the State, and that marrying more than 
one wife, while the first was living and 
undivorced, was an overt act against the 
peace and good order of the State: 
hence, that Congress had the constitu- 
tional right to legislate against plural 
marriage. 

That plural marriage is contrary to the 
education and ways of modern civiliza- 
tion, I readily admit; but cannot for a 
moment concede that it is an overt act 
against the peace, good order, or dignity 
of the State. Should it interfere with the 
rights of others, or disturb their peace, 
why should it not be treated just as 
monogamous marriage or any other overt 
act? It cannot be shown that the mar- 
riage system of the Latter-day Saints, 
disturbs the peace or good order of 
society, any more than monogamy does. 
Of the one hundred and fifty or more Mor- 
mons, tried in the Courts of Utah, Idaho 
and Arizona, for polygamy and unlawful 
cohabitation, I have not heard of any 
being brought to trial, because of an 
overt act, which disturbed the peace and 
good order of the neighborhood in which 
they resided. They have all been brought 
to trial because their conduct was con- 
trary to the statute, on complaint, gen- 
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erally filed by the‘ Marshal, or some 
other person, a stranger to the defendant 
and his family. The men who have thus 
been haled to prison, are as good citi- 
zens as can be found in any community, 
and their families as peaceable, dignified 
and virtuous as the world can produce. 

Insome instances the victims are eagerly 
sought after because of their good social 
and official standing, and when caught, are 
punished unmercifully, with little or no 
evidence against them. The degree of 
punishment meted out is not guaged by 
the weight of evidence or extent of 
transgression; and the number of indict- 
ments, or counts, appears to be deter- 
mined by the disposition of the prose- 
cutor. Unrighteously executed, or unjust 
laws, will never command the respect of 
a free people. The Supreme Court will 
allow us to believe in plural marriage as 
a part of our religion, but we must not 
practice it. Yet, it being a part of our 
religion, we should be as secure and free 
in its exercise as in its belief. Marriage 
is so carefully guarded among the Saints, 
agreeable to the law of God, that per- 
haps less than one-tenth of the people 
have been able to reach that condition 
required of them, to enter into plural 
marriage. Thus, the very best of con- 
ditions are generally maintained in the 
marriage relation, and marriage is free 
to all upon righteous conditions. Relig- 
ion to the Latter-day Saints is not belief, 
alone, but faith and works invariably go 
together. Suppose we examine a few 
authorities on religion, to see if our posi- 
tion will be sustained by them. As quoted 
before, Webster says, religion is the 
“Recognizing God as an object of wor- 
ship, love and obedience.” 

Jesus Christ, a good authority upon 
the Christian religion, says: “If any 
man will do his (God’s) will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.”— 
StOhna vite, 17. 

The Apostle James says: ‘‘What doth 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say 
he hath faith, and have not works? Can 
faith save him? If a brother or sister be 
naked and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say unto them, depart in 


peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what doth 
it profit? Even so, faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead, being alone.’’—James ii. 
I4-I7. 

Alpha and Omega says: “And behold 
I come quickly; and my reward is with 
me to give every man according as his 
work shall be. Blessed are they who ~ 
shall do my commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life and 
may enter in through the gate into the 
City.”’ Revelations xxii, 12-14. 

These authorities all agree that obedi- 
ence to the law of God is the religion 
that brings knowledge and _ salvation. 
That faith without works is dead, is as 
true to every reasoning mind as that two 
and two make four. The Apostle James 
in the chapter quoted further says: 
“Thou believest there is one God, thou 
doest well: the devils also believe and 
tremble. But wilt thou konw, O vain 
man, that faith without works is dead?” 
Men may believe,tremble and be damned, 
but if they believe and will do the will of 
God they will know of the doctrine and 
be saved. ; 

There is no crime incorporated in the 
religion of the Latter-day Saints. Plural 
marriage of itself is no more a crime 
than monogamous marriage. Neither is 
cohabitation with more than one wife any 
more a crime than cohabitation with one 
wife. These are crimes only because 
made so by the law. The power exer- 
cised by Congress in passing that law was 
an unjust power, not derived from the 
consent of the governed. The governed 
have expressly said that Congress shall 
pass no law prohibiting the free exercise 
of religion. To claim that the framers 
of the constitution intended only to se- 
cure men in their right to think, believe, 
or exercise faith, is too absurd to be 
entertained. As if aman could be pre- 
vented from thinking! According to the 
holding of the Supreme Court, in rela- 
tion to polygamy, a man is secured under 
the laws of the United States, in the 
exercise of a dead faith or belief, which 
is a contradiction in itself. A dead faith 
cannot be exercised. If a living faith be 
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exercised it produces works, and you are 
not safe if you act. By overt acts, men 
obey or disobey God, and are rewarded 
or punished. Deprive man of activity 
and he dies; and the same is true of 
religion. 

Congress may make baptism, confir- 
mation, ordination, partaking of the 
sacrament, gathering, building temples, 
paying tithing, and praying to God, 
crimes. If made so by law, they would 
be just such crimes as polygamy and 
unlawful cohabitation are now. Do you 
say that Congress can declare all those 
innocent ordinances crimes? Yes, if it 
chooses to; but it would be an exercise 
of unjust power, not derived from the 
governed. ‘Congress shall make no law 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion.” 
Celestial or plural marriage was revealed 
from Heaven to the Saints, through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. Everybody knows 
that it is a feature of our religion. The 
U. S. Commissioners, in one of their 
late reports to the President of the Uuited 
States, declared that polygamy was as 
much a part of our religion as baptism 
for the remission of sins. What greater 
evidence can be required than has already 
been given, to show that plural marriage 
is a part of the religion of the Latter-day 
Saints? They have preached, published 
and practiced it for over thirty-four years, 
and are now enduring bonds and im- 
prisonment for it. It is a rare thing to 
find one who is convinced by these 
means that his way is in error. The 
reason of their remarkable firmness, is 
that they have faith in the promises of 
the Almighty. They have done His 
will, and have obtained the knowledge 
that the doctrine is of God. If they 
were now to forsake His commandments, 
He would forsake them, and they would 
lose all. No Latter-day Saint can afford 
such a sacrifice. LM. Lyman. 
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SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING 
ECEIESES: 

From time immemorial, and to the 
present day, most peculiar ideas have 
been entertained in different parts of the 
world about eclipses and their cause. 
The Hindoos believe that a black demon 


seizes the moon'with its claws,and as long 
as darkness prevails the air is filled with 
lamentations; men, women and children 
entering the rivers, where they remain 
up to their necks in water until the return 
of light. The Siamese priests believe 
that when the moon is eclipsed a great 
dragon is devouring it, and in order to 
oblige him to let go his prey they make 
all sorts of abominable noises. The 
Chinese, like the Laplanders, are con- 
vinced that an eclipse-is the work of 
demons, and make a great hubbub to 
frighten them away. The Romans be- 
lieved the eclipses to be the work of 
magicians, and that a great noise could 
prevent them from hurting the moon. 
Plutarch says that Aglaonice, during an 
éclipse of the moon, which she had pre- 
dicted, persuaded the women of Thes- 
salica, that by her magic songs she had 
not only power to darken the moon, but 
to oblige it to descend upon the earth. 
The Greeks, and the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, stood in such awe of eclipses 
that, according to Herodotus, in the year 
610 B. C., while a battle between the 
Lydians and the Medes was raging, an 
eclipse of the sun occurred, as predicted 
by Phales of Millet. It not only put an 
end to the fight, but the contending par- 
ties hastened to make peace, cementing 
the treaty by the marriage of Aryenis to 
Astyages. 

If we now turn to America, we find 
that the Peruvians, Mexicans, and others 
stood in great awe of the phenomenon. 
The Peruvians particularly dreaded the 
eclipse of the moon; they imagined that 
Luna was suffering from one of the mys- 
terious diseases to which she was sup- 
posed to be subject, and feared that the 
queen of night might burst open and fall 
upon them. To avoid such a terrible 
calamity, and awaken her from her leth- 
argy, they would sound loud instruments, 
shout at the top of their voices, and beat 
the dogs to make them howl. The 
Mexicans imagined that eclipses occurred 
in consequence of a family squabble be- 
tween the sun and the moon, and that 
the moon was wounded in the fray. The 
frightened men observed rigorous fasts, 
the women inflicted corporal punishment 
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on themselves, and young girls drew 
blood from their arms. In Yucatan, the 
descendants of the Mayas are convinced 
that when Luna loses her brilliancy, she 
has sickened in consequence of being 
bitten by some. large and very spiteful 
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ants and that they will devour her if she 
is left without help. To frighten away 
her enemies they beat drums, blow sheli 
trumpets, shout, beat their dogs, pinch 
the cats’ tails, and fire rockets and guns 
toward the moon. 


ASSOCIATION 


Report blanks and Roll and Record 
Books may be obtained from the Gener- 
al Secretary after Nov. roth. 


We would be pleased if Stake Su- 
perintendents of Associations would no- 
tify us when their conferences or dis- 
trict meetings are to be held, in suf- 
ficient time for us to announce them 
in THE ConTRIBUTOR. We would like 
with every issue of the magazine to pub- 
lish the dates that are to be occu- 
pied by important meetings of the Asso- 
ciations during the ensuing month. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Super- 
intendency of the Mutual Improvement 
Associations of Salt Lake Stake are 
necessarily absent from _ their posts; 
Superintendent Felt being out of 
the Territory, and both his counselors 
Elders G. C. Lambert and Royal B. 
Young enduring terms of imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for conscience sake— 
the Associations are resuming their 
weekly meetings, organizing for the win- 
ter’s work and manifesting unusual in- 
terest preparing for the season’s activity. 


General Superintendent Wilford Wood- 
ruff writes words of encouragement to 
the Improvement Associations, hoping 
that they will everywhere resume their 
regular meetings, and that the officers 
will be zealous in the performance of 
their duties and unite heartily with'the 
members in promoting the best interests 
of the young men of Zion. Similar com- 
munications manifesting undeviating in- 
terest in the Associations and anxiety 
for the best interests and welfare of 
their members, are received from Prest. 
Jos.F.Smith and Apostle Moses Thatcher. 


IN FEELIGEING &, 


At the conference of the Associations of 
Cache Valley Stake, held Saturday and 
Sunday, October 23d and 24th, the meet- 
ings were of a highly interesting and 
profitable character. On Saturday meet- 
ings of the officers were held, when 
matters pertaining to the organization of 
the Associations and duties of its officers 
were freely considered, and conclusions 
of importance were arrived at. On Sun- 
day exercises of great interest occupied 
the time. Among those which were 
most creditably rendered may be named 
the following: Address, “The Mission of 
Jesus Christ, His first coming,’’? by a 
member of the Lewiston Association; 
“Continuous Revelation—Is it necessary? 
Can. it be expected in this age?” by a 
member of the Mendon Association; 
“Historical sketch, the Mormon Batta- 
lion,” by amember of the Millville As- 
sociation; ‘“‘Biographical sketch, George 
Washington,’’ by a member of the Logan 
Third Ward Association; ‘‘An address— 
Religionand Education,’’by a member of 
the Smithfield Association; ‘‘The Con- 


| stitution of the United States—a brief 
| review of its provisions,’’ by a member 


of the Paradise Association; ‘‘Remarks 
on revelations XIV, 6, Has the event 
occurred?”’ by a member of the Logan 
Seventh Ward Association. The general 
and local officers were sustained. The ex- 
ercises were interspersed with vocal music 
and brief addresses from Superintendent 
L. R. Martineau, his counselors, Joseph 
Morrell and Seth Langton, George Bar- 
ber, J. W. Summerhays, Junius F. Wells, 
B. H. Roberts, and acting President 
George O. Pitkin. The meetings, were 
largely attended and appeared to be 
very much enjoyed by those who were 
present. 
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NOt: 


LHe CRISh 
Il. 

HAvinG described the site of Nauvoo, 
and related the circumstances connected 
with its establishment as a gathering 
place of the Saints, it is necessary to 
return to the consideration of some 
events, which occurred at Quincy during 
the sojourn of the Saints at that place. 

Paul, in his day, told the Hebrews 
that all were not Israel that were of 
Israel: so all were not Saints that flocked 
into Quincy with the Saints from Mis- 
souri; many of them were altogether 
unworthy of the association of the Saints, 
and preyed upon the hospitality of the 
people of Quincy to such an extent, that 
the Church authorized John Taylor, now 
President of the Church, to write the 
following letter; which was printed: in 
the Quincy Argus. 

In consequence of so great an influx of 
strangers, arriving in this place daily, owing to 
their late expulsion from the State of Missouri, 
there must of necessity be, and we wish to 
state to the citizens of Quincy, and the vicinity, 
through the medium of your columns, that there 
are many individuals among the numbers who 
have already arrived, as well as among those 
who are now on their way here, who never did 
belong to our Church, and others who once 
did, but who, for various reasons, have been 
expelled from our fellowship. Amongst these 
are some who have contracted habits, which 
are at variance with principles of moral recti- 
tude (such as swearing, dram-drinking, etc.), 
which immoralities the, Church of Latter-day 
Saints is liable to be charged with, owing to our 
amalgamation under our late existing circum- 
stances. And as we as a people do not wish to 
lay under any such imputation, we would also 
state, that such individuals do not hold a name 


or a place amongst us; that we altogether dis- 
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countenance everything of the kind; that every 
person once belonging to our community, con- 
tracting or persisting in such immoral habits, 
have hitherto been expelled from our society; 
and that such as we may hereafter be informed 
of, we will hold no communion with, but will 
withdraw our fellowship from them. 

We wish further to state, that we feel laid 
under peculiar obligations to the citizens of this 
place for the patriotic feelings which have been 
manifested, and for the hand of liberality and 
friendship which was extended to us, in our late 
difficulties; and should feel sorry to see that 
philanthropy and benevolence abused by wicked 
and designing people, who under pretense of 
poverty and distress, should try to work up the 
feelings of the charitable and humane, get into 
their debt without any prospect or intention of 
paying, and finally, perhaps, we as a people be 
charged with dishonesty, 

We say that we altogether disapprove of such 
practices, and we warn the citizens of Quincy 
against such individuals who may pretend to 
belong to our community. 

We have given this letter in extenso, 
because it bears upon its face the evi- 
dence of the honesty of the Church, and : 
its disposition to treat the people of 
Illinois, who had so nobly and kindly 
received its members in the days of their 
distress, with candor. ‘It also tells us of 
a class even then in the Church, who by 
the vileness of their lives gave some 
coloring to the charges subsequently so 
unjustly made against the whole Church. 
A class who brought upon the Church 
reproach—an unrighteous apostate ele- 
ment, which still lingered with the 
Church for the sake of advantage—the 
bane of the body religious. 

About this time too, the good feeling en- 
tertained towards the Saints by the people 
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x 
of Quincy and vicinity was not a little 


endangered through the unwise course 
of Lyman Wight. He began the publi- 
cation of a series of letters in the Quincy 
Whig, in which he laid the responsibility 
of the outrages ‘per petrated against the 
Saints in Missouri, upon the Democratic 
party, implicating not only the Demo- 
crats of Missouri, but indirectly the 
National Democratic Party. This gave 
much dissatisfaction to members of that 
party in the vicinity of Quincy, who had 
been very active in assisting the Saints; 
and a number of the leading men ap- 
proached prominent brethren, who still 
remained in Quincy, and desired to know 
if the Church sustained the assertions of 
Lyman Wight. Elder R. B. Thompson 
wrote a letter to President Joseph Smith 
on the subject, in which he protested 
against the course taken by Wight, 
because of the influence it was having 
on many of those who had so nobly 
befriended the Saints in the day of their 
distress. Besides it was altogether unjust, 
for no particular political party in Mis- 
souri was responsible for the black 
cruelty practiced towards the Saints. 
Those who were in the mobs which 
robbed them of their homes, burned 
their houses, ran off their stock, and who 
whipped, murdered, and finally drove 
the people from the State of Missouri, 
were made up of individuals of every 
shade of political faith, and of every 
religion, and many of no religion what- 
ever. It was unfair then, under these 
circumstances, that the responsibility 
should be laid at the charge of any one 
party or sect of religion. So that Wight’s 
course was not only doing much mis- 
chief, but was also unjust. 

To counteract the evil effect of Lyman 
Wight’s communications to the Whig, 
Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon and Hyrum 
Smith, then the presiding quorum of the 
Church, published a letter in the Vig’, 
from which we make the following 
extract: 

We have not at any time thought there was 
any political party, as such, chargeable with the 
Missouri barbarities, 
society, as such. committed by a 
composed of all parties, 


neither any religious 
They were 


mob, regardless of 


Josep 


difference of opinion, either political or re- 
ligious. 

The determined stand in this State, and by 
the people of Quincy in particular, made against 
the lawless outrages of the Missouri mobbers 
by all parties in politics and religion, have en- 
titled them equally to our thanks and our pro- 
foundest regards, and such gentlemen, we Ore 
they will always receive from us. co 
We wish to say to the public, through your 
paper, that we disclaim any intention of making 
a political question of our difficulties with 
Missouri, believing that we are not justified in so 
doing. 

Lyman Wight was a bold, independent 
spirited man; inclined to be self-willed 
and refractory. No one could control 
him; and even counsel or advice was 
usually disregarded—except it was from 
Joseph Smith. A few years subsequent 
to the time of which we are now writing, 
Lyman Wight himself said: “ Joseph 
Smith is\the only man who ever did con- 
trol me, he is the only man who ever 
shall.’? But to Joseph’s words, Lyman 
Wight gave respectful attention, and 
bent his own strong will to comply with 
the wishes of the Prophet. He himself 
was a master spirit, and could apparently 
bring himself to acknowledge but one to 
whom he was willing to yield his own 


judgment, and his own will, and that one 


was Joseph Smith. And it is said by 
those acquainted with him, that in the 
Prophet’s hands his spirit was as pliable 
as that of a child. 

It was one of Joseph’s peculiar char- 
acteristics to be able to control men— 
men, too, who were themselves master 
spirits; who were themselves naturally 
leaders; and it is seldom, indeed, that 
such characters are willing to take a 
second place. But in the presence of 
h Smith, they naturally accorded 
him the leadership. He was a leader 
even among master spirits. A leader of 
leaders. It may not be amiss htre to 
inquire into the mysterious influence 
which the Prophet Joseph exerted over 
the minds of others, by reason of which 
he controlled them, since this particular 
instance in which Lynian Wight figures, 
illustrates it. 

In reply to the letter of R. B. Thomp- 
son, Joseph admitted that the course of 
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Wight was unfair, and said the Church 
was not willing to make of their troubles 
a political question; but he also said 
that he considered it to be “‘the indefeas- 
ible right of every free man to hold his 
own opinion in politics and religion;”’ 
and therefore would have it understood 
that, as an individual, Lyman Wight had 
the right to entertain and express what- 
ever opinion he pleased in regard to 
their troubles in Missouri; only intimat- 
ing that care should be taken not to set 
forth individual views as the views of the 
Church. In writing to Lyman Wight 
on the subject, Joseph did not upbraid 
him, nor peremptorily order him to dis- 
continue the publication of his letters, or 
retract them, but he informed him that 
the matter had been considered in a 
council of the Church, and that the re- 
sult was that his course was disapproved. 
But Joseph took occasion to express his 
confidence in Wight’s good intentions, 
and said: 

“Knowing your integrity of principle, and 
steadfastness in the cause of Christ, I feel not to 
exercise even the privilege of counsel on the 
subject, save only to request that you will en- 
deavor to bear in mind the importance of the 
subject, and how easy it might be to get a mis- 
understanding with the brethren concerning it; 
and though last, but ngt least, that whilst you 
continue to go upon your own credit, you will 
steer clear of making the Church appear as 
either supporting or opposing you in your poli- 
tics, lest such a course may have a tendency to 
bring about persecution on the Church, where a 
little wisdom and caution may avoid it. 

I do not know that there is any occasion for 
my thus cautioning you in this thing, but having 
done so, I hope it will be well taken, and that 
all things shall eventually be found to work to- 
gether for the good of the Saints. sa 

“With every possible feeling of love and 
friendship for an old fellow-prisoner and brother 
in the Lord, I remain, Sir, your sincere friend.” 

Throughout this whole affair it will be 
observed that Joseph starts out with the 
idea that every individual is absolutely 
free and independent as to entertaining 
views and in giving expression to them, 
both in politics and religion, so long as 
he makes no one else responsible for 
them. That in correcting Lyman Wight 
he does it by appealing to the man’s 


reason, and by pointing out the possible 
result of his course, which may be 
avoided by a little discretion; while 
the whole communication breathes such 
a spirit of confidence in the man he is 
correcting, and love for him as an “‘old 
fellow-prisoner,”’ that it was altogether 
irresistible. And this is the secret of 
Joseph’s power to control his brethren. 
There was no petty tyranny in his gov-, 
ernment. He was above that. Every 
right he claimed for himself, he accorded 
to others. While his mildness in correct- 
ing errors and his unbounded love for 
his brethren knit them to him ‘in bands 
stronger than steel. It was ever his 
method to teach correct principles and 
let men govern themselves. 

Sidney Rigdon succeeded in escaping 
from the prison in Missouri before Joseph 
and the other brethren, who were con- 
fined in Liberty jail. And on his arrival 
in Quincy, his position as one of the 
presidents of the Church, his education 
and eloquence, gave him the attention of 
the leading citizens of Quincy, and par- 
ticularly enlisted the sympathy of Gov- 
ernor Carlin of Hlinois. By coming in 
contact with him, and relating the cruel- 
ties practiced against the Saints in Mis- 
souri, he conceived the idea of impeach- 
ing the character of Missouri on an item 
in the Constitution, viz. ‘“‘that the general 
government shall give to each State a 
républican form of government.” And it 
was his point to prove that such a goy- 
ernment did not exist in Missouri. His 
plan was to present the story of the 
Saints’ wrongs to the governors of the 
respective States, befdre the assembly of 
the several legislatures, and induce as 
many of them as possible to bring the 
case before the legislatures in their mes- 
sages. Another part of the plan was to 
have a man at each State capital armed 
with affidavits that would give the nec- 
essary information to tke legislatures. 
After the action of the State legislatures 
the case was to be presented to Congress 
for its consideration and action. 

To carry out his plans Geo. W. Robin- 
son was appointed to take affidavits and 
collect general information bearing on 
the subject. And Sidney Riedon secured 
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a letter of introduction to the governors 
of several States and to the President of 
the United States from Governor Carlin, 
of Illinois, and Robert Lucas of Iowa. 
On the fifth of May, 1839, at a conference 
of the Church held near Quincy, Joseph 
Smith presiding, it was unanimously 


Resolved: That this conference send a dele- 
gate to the city of Washington to lay our case 
before the General Government; and that Presi- 
dent Rigdon be the delegate. And that Colonel 
Lyman Wight be appointed to receive the affi- 
davits which are to be sent to the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Here the matter rested for a time, and 
the final execution of the scheme was 
intrusted to other and abler hands. 

During the summer of 1839 the Saints 
who had been driven from Missouri con- 
tinued to gather at Nauvoo and'settle on 
the lands which had been purchased by 
the Church authorities. The violent 
persecution they had passed through in 
Missouri had well nigh wrecked the peo- 
ple. They had been stripped of their 
earthly possessions, until they were re- 
duced to the most abject poverty. And 
the exposure and hardships endured 
made them an easy prey to the malaria 
that infected Nauvoo and vicinity. An- 
other thing which doubtless contributed 
to make them unable to resist the rav- 
ages of disease, was the fact that a 
period of relaxation was following the 
intense excitement, under which they 
had lived for more than two years. 

The spirit has such power over the 
body when it is once thoroughly aroused, 
that for a time it so braces up the body 
that it is almost impregnable to disease, 
and knows no fatigue. But this cannot 
continue long. It wears out the body; 
and as soon as the excitement is re- 
moved, then comes the period of relax- 
ation when the body sinks down from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Such was the condition of the exiled 
Saints who came flocking into Nauvoo, 
in the summer of 1839. They had reached 
a haven of rest. The fearful strain on 
the nervous system under which they 
had labored during the mobbings in 
Missouri and their flight from that State 
was removed; and they fell down in 


Nauvoo exhausted, to be a prey to the 
deadly malaria. Such was their con- 
dition on the morning of the 22d of July. 
Joseph’s house was crowded with the 
sick that he was trying to nurse back to 
health. In his door-yard wére a number 
of people camped in tents, who had but 
newly arrived, but upon whom the fever 
had seized. Joseph himself was pros- 
trate with sickness, and the general dis- 
tress of the Saints weighed down his 
spirit with sadness. While still thinking 
of the trials of his people in the past, and 
the gloom that then overshadowed them, 
the purifying influence of God’s Spirit 
rested upon him and he was immediately 
healed. He arose and began to admin- 
ister to the sick in his house, all of 
whom immediately recovered. He then 
healed those encamped in his door-yard, 
and from thence went from house to 
house calling on the sick to arise from 
their beds of affliction, and they obeyed 
and were healed of their sickness. 

In company with P. P. Pratt, Orson 
Pratt, John Taylor, Heber C. Kimball, 
and John E. Page, he crossed the river to 
Montrose and healed the sick there. 
One case is mentioned by all who have 
written on the subject as being very 
remarkable. This was the case of Elijah 
Fordham. He was nearly dead, and 
almost unconscious. Bending over him, 
Joseph asked the dying man if he knew 
him, and believed him to be a servant of 
God. In a whisper he replied that he 
did. Joseph then took him by the hand, 
and with an energy that would have 
awoke the dead, he commanded him in 
the Name of Jesus Christ to arise from 
his bed and walk. Brother Fordham 
leaped from his bed, removed the band- 
ages and mustard plasters from his feet, 
dressed himself, ate a bowl of bread and 
milk, and accompanied Joseph to other 
houses on his mission of love. 

All day the work continued; and to the 
Saints who witnessed the remarkable 
manifestation of God’s power in behalf 
of the sick, the twenty-second day of 
July, 1839, is remembered with gratitude 
to Almighty God, who through the 
demonstration of His power that day, 
gave an indisputable witness to the 


. 
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world that He was with Joseph Smith, 
and had authorized him to speak in the 
Name of Jesus Christ. To the Saints, it 
was a testimony that God was with them. 

We wish here to refer to a circum- 
stance, connected with the period of 
which we write, that proves the devotion 
of the early elders of the Church, and 
under what hardships they were willing 
to carry out the purposes of their God. 

A revelation had been given through 
the Prophet Joseph on the eighth of July, 
1838, in which a commandment was 
given to fill up the quorum of the twelve 
apostles by ordaining John Taylor, John 
E. Page, Wilford Woodruff, and Willard 
Richards to take the places of those who 
had fallen through apostasy. The fol- 
lowing spring ‘‘let them depart,” said 
the revelation, “‘to go over the great 
waters, and there promulgate my Gospel, 
the fulness thereof, and bear record of 
My name. Let them take leave of My 
Saints in the city of Far West, on the 
twenty-sixth day of April next, on the 
building spot of my house.’’ By the 
twenty-sixth of April, the day set for 
them to take leave of the Saints to start 
on their mission, nearly all the Saints 
had been driven from Far West, and in 
fact from Missouri; and the mob had 
boasted that that revelation of ‘Joe 
Smith’s”? should not be fulfilled. But 
after the expulsion of the body of the 
Church from the State, the Twelve at the 
risk of their lives returned to the temple 
site in the night, taking with them a 
number of Saints, transacted the business 
appointed unto them by the revelation; 
sang Adam-ondi-ahman, bade farewell to 
the Saints that were present, and started 
for England, though they were detained 
for some time in Nauvoo. 

The latter part of the summer, how- 
ever, found them making every exertion 
to continue their journey. Wilford 
Woodruff and John Taylor were the 
first of the quorum to leave Nauvoo 
for England. Elder Woodruff at this 
time was living at Montrose, and was 
rowed across the river in a canoe by 
Brigham Young. On landing, he lay 
down to rest on a side of sole leather, 
near the post office. While there Presi- 


dent Joseph Smith came along and said: 
“Well, Brother Woodruff, you 
started on your mission?”’ 

“Yes, but I feel and look more like a 
subject for the dissecting room than a 
missionary,’’ was the reply. 

“What did you say that for?’ asked 
Joseph, ‘“‘Get up and go along, all will 
be well with you.”’ 

Shortly afterwards Elder Woodruff 
was joined by Elder Taylor, and to- 
gether they started on their mission. On 
their way they passed Parley P. Pratt, 
stripped, bare headed and bare footed, 
hewing some logs for a house. He 


have 


hailed the brethren as they passed and 


gave them a purse, though he had noth- 
ing to put in it. Elder Heber C. Kim- 
ball, who was but a short distance away, 
stripped as Elder Pratt was, came up 
and said: “‘As Brother Parley has given 
you a purse, I have a dollar I will give 
you to put init.’”’ And mutually bless- 
ing each other, they separated to meet 
again in foreign lands. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, Parley 
P. Pratt and his brother Orson started 
for England, leaving Nauvoo in their 
own Carriage. 

On the fourteenth of the following 
month Brigham Young left his home 
at Montrose and started for England. 
He had been prostrated for some time 
with sickness, and at the time of start- 
ing on his mission was so feeble that he 
had to be assisted to the ferry,only some 
thirty rods from his house. All his 
children were sick, and he left his wife 
with a babe but ten days old, and in the 
poorest of circumstances, for the mobs 
of Missouri had robbed him of all he 
had. After crossing the river to the 
Nauvoo side, Israel Barlow took him on 
a horse behind him and carried him to 
the house of Elder Heber C. Kimball, 
where his strength altogether failed him, 
and he had to remain there for several 
days, nursed by his wife, who, hearing 
that he was unable to get farther than 
Brother Kimball’s, had a boy carry her 
in a wagon to him. 

On the eighteenth of the month, how- 
ever, Brigham, in company with Heber 
C. Kimball, made another start. <A 
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brother by the name of Charles Hubbard 
sent a boy. with a team to take them a 
day’s journey on their way. Elder 
Kimball left his wife shaking on the bed 
with ague, and all his children sick. With 
the assistance of some of the brethren 
they climbed into the wagon. 

“Tt seemed to me,’’ says Elder Kimball, 


“as though my very inmost parts would — 


melt within me at the thought of leav- 
ing my family in such a condition, as it 
were, almost in the arms of death. I felt 
as though I could scarcely endure it.” 

“Hold up!” said he to the teamster. 
“Brother Brigham, this is pretty tough, 
but let us rise and give them a cheer.” 

Brigham with much difficulty rose to 
his feet, and joined Elder Kimball in 
swinging his hat and shouting, ‘Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah for Israel!” 

And so continued on their journey 
without purse, without scrip, for England. 

The departure of Elders George A. 
Smith, Reuben Hedlock, and Theodore 
Turley was but little less remarkable. 
They were feeble in health, in fact, down 
with the ague. Before they were out of 
sight of Nauvoo their wagon upset, and 
spilled them out down the bank of the 
river. Elders Smith and Turley were 
unable to get up, not because of any 
injuries they had received, but because 
of their illness. Elder Hedlock helped 
them into their wagon and they resumed 
their journey. They had not proceeded 
far when they met some gentlemen who 
stopped their team and said to the driver: 
“Mr., what graveyard have you been rob- 
bing?’ The remark being elicited by 
the ghostly appearance of the Elders ez 
route for England. 

Thus in sickness and poverty, with- 
out purse and without scrip, leaving 
their families destitute of the comforts of 
life, with nothing but the assurances of 
the people, who were as poor as them- 
selves, that their families should be pro- 
vided for, they turned their faces towards 
Europe, to preach the Gospel to the 
highly civilized peoples of the world. 

Shaking with the ague, and then burn- 
ing up with the fever; now in the man- 
sions of the wealthy, then in the hovels 
of the poor; now derided by the learned 


and self-styled refined, and now wel- 
comed by the poor of this world who 
rejoiced in the message they bore—they 
journeyed on, never looking back, nor 
complaining of the hardships through 
which they were called to pass for the 
Master’s sake. They had ringing in 
their ears the words of Jesus: 

“We that loveth father or mother, 
houses or lands, wives or children more 
than he loveth me is not worthy of me.”’ 

And again they had the promise: 

“There is no man that hath left houses, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or chil- 
dren for the Kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in 
this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.”’ 

With this warning and this promise 
before them, they made their way by 
different routes, but at last met in Eng- 
land where an effectual door was opened 
for the preaching of the Gospel, and 
thousands with joy embraced the truth. 

These men went out weeping, bearing 
precious seed, they returned bringing 
their sheaves with them, and had joy in 
their harvest. And what shall separate . 
these men who endured so much for the 
Gospel’s sake, from the love of God? 
“Shall tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword?’ ‘Nay, in all these things 
they shall be more than conquerors 
through Him that loved them.” 


Tus number of the Magazine contains 
two engravings that will be of peculiar 
interest to our readers. They are Joseph 
Smith’s Old Brick Store and the Nauvoo 
Mansion. The store is seen at the top 
of the page, the mansion below. 

The store was finished and stocked 
with goods and opened for business on 
the first of January, 1842. Of this day 
Joseph says in a letter to Bishop Edward 
Hunter, who at that date was on busi- 
ness in West Nautmeal, Pennsylvania: 

“The store has been filled to overflowing, and 
I have stood behind the counter all day, dealing 
out goods, as steady as any clerk you ever ‘saw, 
to oblige those who were compelled to go with- 
out their usual Christmas and New Year's din- 
ners, for the want of a little sugar, molasses, 
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raisins, etc; and to please myself also, for I 
love to wait upon the Saints, and be a servant 
to all, hoping that I may be exalted in the due 
time of the Lord.” 


But it is not as a store where Joseph 
acted as clerk for one day, that this old 
building is of interest, but because of 
other and far more important events 
associated with it. 

The building, as will be seen, is two 
stories high; it also has a cellar or base- 
ment. The lower part of the building 
was occupied as the store; with a count- 
_ ing room, and a stair-hall leading to the 
cellar'and upper floor partitioned off 
at the back. The upper floor was 
divided into two rooms. The one in the 
front was used to store away reserved 
goods; the one in the rear overlooks the 
grand old Mississippi and the opposite 
bluffs covered with timber, with here 
and there the rugged cliffs in view, 
which are seen at a few points along the 
river banks, in spite of the dense foliage 
of the trees growing on the bluffs. This 
view, with now and then a steamboat 
pushing its way through the placid 
waters of the majestic river, presented a 
splendid picture, of which the eye 
could never tire. It was also a re- 
tired spot, free from the bustle and 
confusion of the city and neighborhood, 
“and altogether,’’ says Joseph, “is a 
place the Lord is pleased to bless.” It 
was in this room that Joseph kept the 
sacred writings, and where he translated 
the greater part of the Book of Abraham. 
Here, too, Joseph first revealed to his 
trusted brethren the “Endowments,” as 
now administered in the temples of God. 
In this room he taught them the glorious 
doctrine of the eternity of the marriage 
covenant and the plurality of wives. 
It was in this room that Joseph dictated 
to William Clayton, his private clerk, the 
previously received revelation on this 
subject as it now stands in the Doctrine 
and Convenants, at the request of Hyrum 
Smith, to have it committed to writing. 
It was in this room Joseph gave instruc- 
tions in all things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God; and revealed every key and 
power necessary for its establishment 
on the earth. It was. here he seemed 


to roll off the responsibility that had 
rested upon him, to the shoulders of 
the Twelve Apostles; after which he 
rejoiced as a man who had finished his 
work, saying in effect, that if his enemies 
now should slay him, they could not 
stay the progress of the kingdom. 
Finally, it was here that the men whom 
God had chosen to be the leaders of His 
people often met and prayed for’ the 
redemption of Zion, and were instructed 
in relation to the final coming of God’s 
Kingdom. 

It will therefore be seen that with 
this unpretentious looking building, 
there are associations and events which 
give to it the sacredness of a Temple of 
God; and when all things that were 
enacted there shall be revealed, it will 
be held in remembrance as a sacred 
shrine. 

The Nauvoo Mansion seen at the 
bottom of the page was the residence of 
the Prophet Joseph. It is an L shaped 
frame structure, the west front facing 
Main Street and the south front, Water _ 
Street. The chief point of interest in this 
building is that it was the residence of 
Joseph, and is the place where some of 
the happiest days of his life were spent. 
It was here that he entertained his 
friends, and some times his enimies, with 
that open hearted and open handed 
hospitality so characteristic of him. Here 
he feasted the poor, the halt, and the 
maimed among his people,as well as some 
of the first men in the State of Illinois. 
It was here that a few gleams of sun- 
shine struggled through the black clouds 
that had over-hung his life and shed 
their light upon his path of life so filled 
with thorns. Finally at the close of his 
heroic career it was here that his mangled 
body lay in state, while his mourning 
people silently passed by, to look for the 
last time upon the form they loved so 
well. LB. A. Roberts, 


MARRIAGE In ALASKA.—A diseased 
person among the Chilcats of Alaska is 
rather the exception, and prostitution as 
defined by them is punishable with death. 
At first thought their marriage laws 
seem very elastic, but such is not the 
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case. Though they do not bind tightly 
they bind strongly, and the limits which 
are fixed are fixed indeed. The children 
always belong to their mother and are of 
her totem. ‘This totemic relation is con- 
sidered closer than that of blood. Ifthe 
father’s and mother’s tribes be at war 
the children must take the maternal side, 
even if against their father. It is this 
law which makes illegal any marriage 
between members of the same tribe; 
though the contracting persons may be 


entire strangers, and unable to trace any 
blood relation. At the same time aman 
may marry his half-sister (one having a 
different mother) or a woman and her 
daughter—either at the same time or 
consecutively; for plural marriages are 
not uncommon, though they are by no 
means general. In very rare cases a 
woman has two husbands, oftener we 
find a man with two wives, even three; 
but more frequently met than either is 
the consecutive wife. 


VARYING OPINIONS. 


A lark was singing in a tree 
Its songs of high thanksgiving 
For light and love and liberty 
And life among the living, 
And as he flew into the sky 
Sang sweetly to the linnet: 
’Tis a happy, happy world, and high, 
For God's kind love is in it, 


A swallow sat beneath an eave 
Her little ones caressing, 

And gently to her mate did give 
Warm love in tender kissing, 

And as they watched the sunset’s glow 
In varying hues each minute, 

Said ‘tis a pretty world, I know, 
With pretty birdies in it. 


A mother rocking to and fro 
A little infant tender, 

Sings sweetly as the moments go: 
“Kind angels, e’er defend her!" 

And as wild kisses fall in show'rs, 
From baby grief to win it, 

Sings, ‘tis a world of sweetest flow’rs 
For darling babes are in it. 


The babe with pretty smiles looked up, 
Those smiles so full of sweetness, 
That fill a mother’s blessed cup 
Brimming o’er with love’s completeness, 
And cooing soft, its blue eyes said 
While kisses marked each minute, 
’Tis a happy, happy, happy world, 
With loving mamas in it. 


A youth upon life's threshold stood 
And brightly gazed upon it; 

T’ him its many paths seemed good 
His eager soul rushed on it! 


Love, science, glory, beckon bright, 
And eager to begin it, 

Cries, 'tis a world of glorious light, 
For heavenly truth is in it! 


A maiden sat beneath a tree, 
And sadly looking skyward, 
Bewailed her loss of purity, 
And cursed a lover wayward; 
And as she gazed into her heart 
So full of dark despairing, 
Said, ‘tis a wicked, weary world, 
With oceans of deep care in. 


An aged pair beyond life’s noon 
And bowed by earth’s disaster, 
To whom could never come to soon 
The summons of the Master; 
While counting o’er their toils and grief 
Dead hopes and tribulations, 
Declared it truly their belief, 
"Twas a world of sore vexations. 


Old Time's voice mingled with the rest 
As well he plied his sickle; 

Earth's glories yield at his behest, 
False pride and fortunes fickle. 

And moving fast he cried in glee; 
Life’s thread—I soon can spin it! 

Oh, 'tis a fine old world for me, Z 
Mold, dust, decay are in it! 


The angel reading o'er the notes 
Which he had written truly, 
Though striving still to hide the blots 
Which Mercy mourned for duly ; 
Said, as the scroll he wide unfurled 
And deeply gazed within it, 
"Tis a happy, weary, wicked world 
With crazy people in it! 
Ruby Lamont 
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BERMUDA. 


BERMUDA sits alone in the ocean,seven 
hundred stormy miles from New York, 
and six hundred and twenty-five from 
Charleston, in the same parallel of lati- 
tude. The ships of the Quebec Steam- 
ship Company sail once in two weeks 
from the metropolis, bearing Bermuda- 
ward hundreds of tired men and women, 
who have heard glowing reports of the 
nerve-bracing powers of the beautiful 
Summer Islands, and long for the peace 
and serenity of which ocean travelers 
tell. The Atlantic is dark and billowy; 
the Gulf Stream tempestuous as the 
English Channel from Dover to Calais; 
but the passenger who climbs wearily to 
the swaying deck when the lighthouse 
on Gibb’s Hill looms into view, beholds 
a wide expanse of azure water, deep, 
delicious and at rest, encircling with all 
its varying tints the low islands of his 
dreams. 

It was not long ago that few people 
left the common water ways of journey- 
ing to visit these small neighbors of ours; 
but now large hotels overlook the great 
sound, and the American is a familiar 
figure in the streets of Hamilton the 
White. The deep, rich color of the Ber- 
mudian sea begins just where the leaden- 
black disappears. The Islands seem 
brown asthe Autumn leaves of New 
England at first, but when the negro 
pilot can be seen putting out to sea, to 
cuide the steamer safely among the 
treacherous reefs, the green hue of the 
cedar-trees appears, and soon the snow- 
white houses of coral-stone glisten 
among them like huge blocks of Italian 
marble. Tradition says that there are 
three hundred and sixty-five islands in 
the group—one for every day of the year. 
Possibly there are a thousand, if every 
tiny rock that lifts its head above water 
at low tide is counted. They lie in the 
shape of a shepherd’s crook, stretching 
from northwest to southwest, in latitude 
thirty-two degrees twenty minutes north 
and longitude sixty-four degrees and 
forty-one minutes west; and the area of 


all is just nineteen square miles. 
2a* 


The New York steamer, coming from 
the northeast, sails around the Island of 
St. George’s, past the quaint white town 
which was old when our New England 
colonies were young, and enters the 
great sound where the dockyard of Ire- 
land Island is alive with ships in stocks 
and busy workmen everywhere. The 
blue Bermudian sea is still as mirrored 
water there; and the only sounds to be 
heard, breaking strangely on the stillness, 
come from the hammers of the carpen- 
ters and the engine of the small steamer 
Moondyne, puffing its way from Hamilton 
to get the semi-weekly mail. If the tide 
is right, we can sail at once to the ‘“‘Con- 
tinent’’ and the City of Hamilton, taking 
a tortuous course among the small 
islands, dodging the coral reefs and 
sunken rocks, past the powder maga- 
zine, where guards walk slowly to and 
fro all day, along the shore of Fairy 
Land, and at last into the Harbor of 
Hamilton. -The dock is alive with 
negroes and donkeys, both of the drol- 
lest sort. ‘‘How’s onions?” calls some 
one from the shore; and a spirit of rare 
delight fills all the place when the mono- 
syllabic but sufficient answer comes from 
a lusty throat, ““Up!’ “Onions is up” 
means a great deal to the tiller of Ber- 
muda’s shallow soil; shallow to be sure, 
but wonderfully productive year after 
year. 

Though there may be three hundred 
and sixty-five or more islands in this 
singular group, only six are inhabited. 
The largest are the Mainland,St. David's, 
St. George’s, Somerset and _ Ireland. 
Upon Boaz Island, lying between the 
two latter, are the great prisons where 
English convicts were once confined, 
now transformed into barracks for the 
royal troops, There are only two vil- 
lages in the islands, though scarcely a 
foot of the tillable land is uncultivated. 
St. George’s is the oldest; and this sug- 
gests the interesting history of the Sum- 
mer Islands. 

It was ‘in 1515 that Juan Bermudez 
sailed from Cuba for Spain with a cargo 
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of hogs. His ship; the Garza, wandered 
somewhat from her course, and finally 
the islands rose into view, above what 
the Spaniards had looked upon as an 
empty ocean. Bermudez judged that 
the islands were uninhabited, and he 
sent a few hogs ashore, to breed and 
multiply. Just as he was preparing to 
land himself, a gale from the north blew 
up, and he was forced to set sail without 
once placing foot upon the land of his 
discovery. He had with him, however, 
Gonzalez Oviedo, the historical writer, 
who has left us a quaint account of the 
voyage and islands as seen from the 
Garza. Spaniards did not try to settle 
there, though the King of Spain granted 
the islands to Ferdinand Camelo, a Por- 
tuguese. Camelo sailed for the Bermu- 
das in 1543; he landed on the south 
shore, and carved in the rock his initials 
and the date of his appearance. The 
letters can still be seen, say the natives, 
though I never could discover them. 
People in the old world, who had heard 
vague reports of the small islands far 
away, held them in superstitious awe as 
the abode of devils and monsters,a place 
of enchantment where ghosts dwelt in 
darksome caves, and the lives of men 
were not safe. 

Fifty-eight years afterward, Henry May, 
an English buccaneer, who happened 
to be on board a French ship, was 
wrecked upon the Bermuda coast. A 
few seamen and the officers got ashore, 
and after working for five months, con- 
structed a rude ship, in which they sailed 
away. They found the islands covered 
with a heavy growth of cedar trees. A 
great drove of enormous hogs, descend- 
ants, doubtless, of the ones which Ber- 
mudez sent ashore, were running wild all 
about. Spiders crept over the rocks and 
the shaggy trunks of the green trees. 
May’s story of the wonderful beauty of 
the Bermudas stirred the spirit of adven- 
ture among the English, and, in 1609, 
when Virginia was beginning to be col- 
onized,Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Somers sailed on a voyage of discovery 
with a fleet of nine ships. A great storm 
came up,the ships were widely scattered, 
and the vessel of the leaders, fittingly 


named the Sea Adventure, sprung aleak, 
and after a time was run ashore upon 
the Bermuda coast. The entire crew 
escaped. Turtles and shell-fish furnished 
food for the castaways, and they set 
about building ships. Many of the crew 
did not want to leave the island to which 
disaster had brought them. After the 
weary weeks upon the turbulent ocean, 
the islands seemed like Eden to them; 
and they were willing to live and die in 
that land of perpetual Summer. How- 
ever,Sir George and Sir Thomas wanted 
to get to the colony in Virginia, and 
they blocked successfully the plans of 
several conspirators. On the tenth of 
May the boats were finished, and with a 
fair wind they sailed for the New World. 
They reached Jamestown after a pleas- 
ant voyage of thirteen days, and found 
the colonists there in terrible straits. 
Supplies were gone, and famine was 
upon them. 

Sir George, who was a man of rare 
nobility, started back to Bermuda to 
found a settlement from whence supplies 
might be sent to the stricken colonists; 
but old age was upon him, his exertions 
had worn him out, and he had scarcely 
reached the islands when he died. His 
companions were terror-stricken, and, 
imagining the islands accursed, sailed 
away for England with the embalmed 
body of their leader. His heart, how- 
ever, was buried in the little village 
which bears his name; and on a marble 
tablet there may be read this inscription: 
‘Near this spot was interred, in the year 
1610, the heart of the heroic Admiral Sir 
George Somers, Kt., who nobly sacri- 
ficed his life to carry succor to the infant 
and suffering plantation, now the State of 
Virginia. To preserve his name to future 
ages near the scene of his memorable 
shipwreck of 1609, the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of this colony, for 
the time being, caused this tablet to be 
erected. 1876.’ This memorial was 
raised by the good Governor Lefroy, 
whose name Bermudians always men- 
tion with affection and respect. 

The travelers who returned to Eng- 
land told marvelous stories about the 
fertility of Bermudian lands. In 1610 a 
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colonization company was formed in 
London, and sixty emigrants, in charge 
of Richard Moore, who was appointed 
governor of the islands, were sent out to 
the new. land. Moore founded and 
named the town of St. George’s; and for 
many years afterward the Bermudas 
were known upon maps as the Somers 
Islands. For two hundred years St. 
George’s was the capital of the country. 
Governor Moore built forts for the pro- 
tection of the harbor, and he had need 
of them; for pirates were common, and 
their ships often tried to enter the port. 
Emigrants came in numbers of two or 
three hundred a year, when matters 
were fairly settled, and they quarreled 
constantly among themselves. Moore 
was not much of a governor, say the 
records, and after a time the English 
Government sent out Daniel Tucker, 
who was something of a tyrant, but full 
of energy. The cedars being the only 
native trees, Governor Tucker sent to 
the West Indies for pawpaws, pineapples, 
bananas, palms, sugar-cane and oranges; 
and also introduced slavery, by procuring 
two bondmen, an Indian and a negro. 
Tucker abused the settlers and treated 
them very much as slaves, and some of 
them ventured to sea in leaky ships, pre- 
ferring the chance of drowning to such 
an existence as the stern commander led 
them. About the year 1620 Tucker was 
recalled, and Governor Butler sent over 
in his stead; and this gentleman sum- 
moned a General Assembly, consist- 
ing of bailiffs, burgesses, clerks and 
secretaries. He also built forts, and 
undertook to connect the islands by 
bridges. 

During the years that followed, the 
Bermudians multiplied and_ suffered 
much, as did the colonists in America. 
They had good governors and bad, and 
when the Revolutionary War began, the 
sympathies of the islanders were largely 
with the rebels in the colonies. General 
Washington wrote them a letter, and a 
large amount of powder was obtained 
from them, with which the American 
troops were able to make the British 
evacuate Boston. 

At the close of the eighteenth century 


the Bermudians were prosperous and 
happy, the islands were blooming with 
fruits and flowers, and it seemed that the 
time of misery and starvation was ended. 
Since that time the Bermudians have mul- 
tiplied largely in numbers; and their re- 
lations with our Government have always 
been cordial, save when the Civil War 
was raging, and the islands were the ren- 
dezvous of blockade-runners. As ‘time 
passed, hundreds of slaves were bought 
by the islanders, and they were kept in 
servitude until the liberation of all bond- 
men in the British Colonies took place. 
The war of the Revolution proved the 
importance of Bermuda as a naval sta- 
tion, and in 1810 the British began to 
build a dockyard on Ireland Island, and 
erect forts along the coast. It turned 
out to be a slow and expensive business; 
and in 1842 convicts were sent overto be 
used upon the works. Three hundred 
came in the first ship, and within six 
years there were one thousand five hun- 
dred of them there. As time passed 
the beautiful islands became an awful 
penal colony—the home of more than 
nine thousand convicts. Many of them 
died with yellow fever in the dark hulks 
of stranded ships, where they were kept, 
and after a time their importation ceased, 
to the delight of the native-born Bermu- 
dians, who felt that their presence was 
like a fearful pestilence in the Isles of 
Summer. 

Bermuda is the top of a submarine 
mountain about three miles high. The 
coral insects built up with their minute 
bodies to the very surface of the sea,and 
then the waves did the rest of it—wash- 
ing into the central “‘pond”’ fragments of 
shells and corals, and forming, as ages 
passed, the peaks upon which the Ber- 
mudians have their homes. If the 
ocean could be emptied, the white 
houses of the island would rest high 
and dry upon a tremendous mountain 
three miles from the bottom lands below. 
Fifteen miles to the north of the islands 
rises to-day a solitary rock, all that is 
left of a sunken Bermuda, over which 
the cedar trees waved their branches no 
one knows how many centuries ago. 

When the Bermudian wants to build a 
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house, he scrapes away the earth, digs 
out the coral stone beneath, and uses it 
for bricks. This coral rock is soft when 
first exposed to the air, but as time 
passes it grows hard as marble; and the 
oldest house is always the strongest. 
The excavation made by removing the 
stone, leaves a capital cellar. Building 
material is cheap, when it can be had for 
the digging, and so it happens that all 
Bermudians can dwell in marble halls. 
The stone house is the rule, the wooden 
dwelling a curiosity, in Bermuda. 

There are no minerals on the islands, 
no stream of fresh water, no fresh water 
ponds. ‘‘What do you drink, and how 
do you live, then?’ asks the stranger. 
‘Very comfortably,’ says the native. 
According to a Government regulation 
every house must have its water tank; 
and it rains so often in the islands that 
there is an almost constant trickling 
from the clean stone roofs into the cool, 
delicious reservoirs below. The soil is 
always moist enough, and seems never 
to “run out,’’? as would naturally be ex- 
pected in so old a country. Almost 
everything grows upon it, except our 
apple trees, and the gardener tries faith- 
fully to raise this northern fruit beside 
the waving palm and the banana stalk 
hung with its golden fruit. 

I landed in Bermuda one day in March. 
The voyage had been rough, and the 
mercury was far below zero when [| left 
New York. What a contrast, then, to 
wake up in Summer sunshine, to feel 
the warm breezes blowing from the sea, 
to behold streets lined. with flowering 


oleanders, and hear the songs of birds 


upon the Pride of India trees. It was 
Hamilton, the capital city, a place of 
two thousand people. The traveler who 
has just left our bustling cities, is struck 
with the fact that no one seems in a 
hurry. Attenin the morning, scarcely 
half of the stores on Front Street, facing 
the bay, are open; and often at noonday 
the doors of the business houses are 
locked, while the proprietor goes away 
to take a rest. It is said that one mer- 
chant there has not had a consignment 
of goods since 1858, and still thinks that 
business is capital. It does not cost 


much to live in Bermuda, unless you 
happen to be a tourist. 

Hamilton itself is interesting, but the 
country places are far more attractive. 
The drives are beautiful, the landscape 
superb, every one courteous, and the air 
very tonic, which sends the blood thrill- 
ing through the veins. ‘‘You must see 
the north shore,”’ says a friend who came 
to Bermuda before me, ‘‘and then you 
must go to St. George’s,and everywhere 
else!’ This was indeed a programme 
with a vengeance; but when I thought 
that nineteen square miles might easily 
be covered in eight weeks, I ‘took cour- 
age. However, there is probably no 
inhabited place of the same area in the 
world where there are so many things 
of interest. ‘The wonders of the sea,the 
beauties of the land and sky, are on 
every hand, and no lover of nature in 
her most beautiful shapes and phases 
can suffer ennui there. 

It was only a short walk to the north 
shore, where a stiff wind was blowing, 
which rustled the leaves of the palms, 
and sent the small ground doves, which 
were creeping about and cooing softly, 
to the shelter of the rocks and banks. 
Far out to sea the white caps were 
visible, and beyond them, on the horizon 
line, a tint of rose, delicate and illusive. 
Nearer was the deep blue of the ocean 
above the reefs; and in the quiet bays,at 
the foot of the cliffs, an emerald green 
possessed the water, and the ripples that 
burst in wavelets against the rocks,threw 
into the air millions of jewels more 
beautiful than those encircled by bands 
of gold. Far away to the right lay St. 
George’s, dimly visible, and to the left 
loomed up the fortifications of Ireland 
Island, opposite rugged Spanish Point. 
Now and then white sails flew past in 
the distance, and one great ship came 
into view. The road from Hamilton to 
the North Shore is picturesque and 
beautiful. To make it level, passages 
have been cut through the hills, and 


-often the walls thus made on either side 


are twenty, thirty or forty feet high. 
Flowering shrubs and the curious air 
plant grow in the crevices, and the effect 
is unique and rarely beautiful. 
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Bermuda is divided into parishes— 
“tribes” they used to be called in the 
old days—and it is only a stone’s throw 
from Hamilton to Paget. A negro ferry- 
man, with a calabash cup for his contri- 
bution-box, rows slowly back and forth 
across the harbor all day long, and the 
landing-place is at a beautiful spot be- 
neath the trees. The walk to the south 
shore from there is shady and cool, lead- 
ing past Paget church, and through a 
lane to the blue ocean. On the south 
shore is a smooth, hard beach, over 
which sea-bubbles, like marbles of 
amber, are rolled by the prevailing wind. 
At each end of the beach are huge cliffs, 
and here and there tremendous rocks 
that are slowly wasting away before the 
waves. 

Tradition says that Shakspeare, having 
read Sir George Somers’ account of the 
Bermudas, made the islands the scene of 
“The Tempest,’ and that Prospero’s very 
cave was situated on the south shore 
where Caliéaz climbed over the rocks, 
and witches cast their spells. The belief 
that Bermuda is the actual scene of “‘The 
Tempest” is founded largely on the refer- 
ence in these lines, where the spirit tells 
his master that 

“Safely in harbor 
Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’st me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes, there she’s 
hid!” 
Sang Ariel: 
“Come unto these yellow sands, 
Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made: 
Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

One of the loveliest excursions in Bur- 
muda is from Hamilton to Tucker Town, 
and from there through Castle Harbor to 
St. George’s. With a single square-sail 
set, we started in a whaleboat one bright 
April day from the little dock in Tucker 
Town, bound first for Castle Island. 
We beat about for a long time, and 
finally landed on the point of the main- 
land. We found rude steps cut in the 
rock, and clambered up to the smooth 
plain above, were grasses were growing, 


and innumerable seagulls flying over 
head. Under this point is a cave, known 
as the “Queen’s White Hall,” on a 
level with the sea. We entered this at 
low tide, and found therein a hard sand 
floor. Seagulls nest in the Hall, and 
their piercing screams and fluttering 
wings soon drove us out with fingers in 
our ears. It was a short sail from there 
to Castle Island, upon which are. built 
great fortifications, now in ruins. Early 
in the seventeenth century, when thé 
buccaneers made constant raids upon 
Bermuda, the Government built these 
great forts, commanding the entrance to 
the harbor. Once, however, the bold 
pirates captured the island, and for a 
long time held the fortifications. The 
deep paths worn in the coral stone by 
their heavy boots,as they walked back and 
forth across the island, can still be seen, 
now partly hidden from view by waving 
grasses. Beyond Castle Island are None- 
such and Cooper Islands. These we 
passed swiftly, for the wind was fresh, 
and rounding St. David’s Head,a magnif- 
icent promontory, against which the 
waves beat with terrific force, we entered 
the Narrows and sailed along the coast 
to St..George’s, and finally ended our 
excursion in the quaint hotel overlooking 
the bay. 

Near St. George’s is the Island of St. 
David’s. Every one must go there before 
he leaves Bermuda, to see the old light- 
house which casts its warning glow over 
many miles of sea, and to talk with the 
aged negro, who, with only a solitary 
donkey for companionship, has never 
left the little island even to visit St. 
George’s, plainly seen across the water. 
It is twelve miles from St. George’s to 
Hamilton. The road is as smooth as a 
floor, now through great walls of solid 
rock, now along the brilliant sea, and 
then through groves of palm, cedar and 
orange-trees. On the way is a place 
called the Devil’s Cave, a fit abode for 
such monsters, as the ancient readers of 
Bermudian tales supposed to dwell in 
these islands. It is a great cave in the 
rocks, filled with water which runs be- 
neath the island from the sea, rising and 
falling with the tide. It is alive with 
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groupers whose half human faces are 
appalling, with small sharks, a devil- 
fish or two, and schools of angel-fish, 
looking strangely out of place among 
“the toilers of the deep.”’ 

The coral reefs are full of interest. 
Williams, a negro of magnificent form 
and features, who is gaining a wide 
reputation, knows where the rarest corals 
lie, and enjoys a coral search as much as 
the novice. He took me to the inner 
reefs one day, and with a sea-glass I 
looked for hours into the blue depths. 
One can see the bottom of the harbor 
distinctly beneath forty feet of water in 
Bermuda, so clear it is, and free from 
floating weeds and refuse. There were 
corals in all conceivable forms and shapes; 
certain growths in the form of elk horns, 
others in the shape of bells, and huge 
pieces of brain coral,delicately fashioned, 
and surrounded by sea-grasses, among 
which floated fishes of brilliant coloring. 
Once a huge shark sailed by, guided by 
a striped pilot-fish, the ‘“‘sergeant major”’ 
of Bermudians; and the angel-fish, radiant 
with all the colors of the rainbow, swam 
fearlessly to our boat. 

But it is not on the inner reefs that one 
sees the rarest of the coral formations. 
Eight or nine miles from shore are the 
outer reefs, where coral-hunters have 
not gone, and thither, with pilot Scott of 
Mangrove Bay, we sailed to see the won- 
ders of the deep. From the yellow beach, 
past Daniel’s Head, ruggedly facing the 
incessant rush and sweep of the billows, 
and on and on to the far-away buoy at 
Chubb’s Cut, where lies the channel for 
ocean steamers. It was smooth and 
clear that day. Scarcely a ripple stirred 
the placid ocean, and for an hour or 
more we looked down upon the most 
wonderful coral shapes. The sea-urchins 
and sea-anemones grow there to enor- 
mous sizes, the former with silvery spines 
more than a foot in length, protecting 
the creatures very effectively from the 
assaults of larger things in search of 
prey. We wished to stay there until the 
sun went down; but the islands were so 
far away that only the white houses 
could be seen, and they looked like a 
little Venice in the sea. A strong wind 


blew up, the waves grew large and 
boisterous, and pilot Scott had to stiffen 
his muscles and beat the water quickly 
to save our small craft from capsizing. 
It was dark when we reached Mangrove 
Bay and crossed Boaz Island, where the 
steamer was waiting for her evening pas- 
sengers to Hamilton. 

Bermuda contains caves of the most 
marvelous beauty. None are of great 
extent; but when one climbs down into 
the cool depths of Walsingham Cave 
near St. George’s, and lights his cedar 
boughs beside the underground lake of 
salt water, he thinks of the wonderful 
grottoes of Eastern tales. Itis stillasa 
dungeon; and the lake, under the light 
of the blazing boughs, elistens and shim- 
mers like a great emerald in a setting of 
the whitest marble. To see one cave is 
to see them all—Jacob’s, Convolvulus 
and the rest. 

The Governor of Bermuda is appointed 
by the Crown, and the people, under a 
property qualification, choose a Council 
and House of Assembly, which meet in 
a large Government building. Their 
sessions are long and exciting. Strictly 
party lines divide the voters, and no 
American legislator can improvise more 
flowery and inspiring periods than the 
assemblyman of the islands. The gover- 
nor has the power to veto; and after all 
the talking about popular rights and the 
terrible corruption of the opposition or 
the Government, as the case may be, a 
scratch of his pen settles it. Bermuda is 
garrisoned by regular troops, and the 
officers have gay times and nothing to 
do except at the stated parades. Realiz- 
ing the importance of the place as a 
naval station, strict discipline is main- 
tained among the soldiers, and the forti- 
fications are always being strengthened 
and enlarged. The foreign power which 
attacks the islands will find ‘‘a hard nut 
to crack.’’ The Bermudian people are 
universally hospitable and courteous, 
whites and blacks alike. The slaves 
were emancipated so long ago, that the 
slave spirit is outgrown, and the negroes 
have equal rights with the whites, and 
all citizens respect them. There is no 
squalid poverty among them, and they 
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are happy and contented, with a bearing 
very different from that of their fellows in 
the Southern States. 

Bermuda has her pet traditions, and 
she is very proud of them. Not only 
did Shakspeare visit her in spirit, but 
Edmund Waller the poet, and Tom 
Moore himself once dwelt in the happy 
islands. Moore was appointed Regis- 
trar to the Admiralty and now and then 
had to try a captured sailor or two, 
while he prayed and waited for a war 
with Spain which was to make him rich 
and content. Tom Moore led a not 
unpleasant life in the Islands, but his 
letters home were full of longing and 
complaints. 

The people were not educated, and 
knew nothing of dancing, except what 
might have been taught now and then 
at long intervals by a stranded dancing 
master, thrown overboard like Jonah. 
It is truth to say thatthe worst of Moore’s 
poems were written in Bermuda; but 
that is nothing. They were good enough, 


and the islands were honored by his 
presence for about a year, when he tired 
of his duties, and set sail for New York. 
He found that city more unbearable than 
the Summer Isles, and hied himself away 
to England. 

Few people will be as fastidious as the 
poet; they will find in Bermuda the 
rarest enjoyment, delighting in the sea 
and air and sky and earth; with a climate 
whose restorative powers can scarcely 
be excelled. ‘There the tired American, 
weary with the work of trade and offices; 
weary of the feverish struggle and com- 
petition ever going on around him, will 
find among the cedars of these isles the 
rest and strength and happiness, which 
will cause his Bermudian days to be 
held in blessed remembrance forever.— 
Selected. 


Despise not any man,and do not spurn 
anything; for there is no man that hath 
not his hour, nor is there anything that 


hath not its place. 
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WITHIN six miles of this beautiful city, 
on what is known as the old Temple 
strech Load) Dra ©. je oketchley = has 
started an ostrich farm. He was one of 
the pioneers in ostrich farming in Africa, 
where he engaged in the business for 
many years, and is the author of a num- 
ber of books on the ostrich and the best 
methods of ostrich farming. A visit to 
Los Angeles convinced the doctor that 
ostrich farming could be successfully 
carried on there, and he resolved to 
make the experiment. The result is the 
Sketchley ostrich farm. On the sixty 
acres of land devoted to the ostriches 
there are thirty pairs of these beautiful 
birds, besides a number of young ones 
recently hatched. 

Their food consists almost wholly of 
eorn and alfalfa, which is a_ beautiful 
plant of the Lucerne family. Long ex- 
perience has shown that this bill of fare 
will cause the ostrich to produce more 
feathers and of a better quality than any 
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other diet. Each male is mated, and 
the two birds have two acres of ground. 
The land is fenced off into lots of one 
acre each. The two birds are kept in 
one of these lots until they have eaten 
off all the alfalfa, when they are trans- 
ferred to the other, being thus alternated 
between the two. From the observa- 
tory towerin the center of the doctor’s 
residence the ostrich grounds look like 
an immense chessboard,and the gigantic 
birds like the big pieces scattered over it. 

‘All the full-grown ostriches you see,”’ 
said the doctor, “I imported directly 
from Africa,landing them in this country 
at Galveston, and bringing with them 
four Madrasese men and one woman, the 
people of that tribe being more familiar 
with the ostrich than any native Africans. 
Thus far my experience has succeeded 
beyond my expectations. Not only are 
ostriches quite as healthy as in Africa, 
but they are actually more prolific here 
than in their native country, both in the 
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number of eggs they lay and the num- 
ber of young ones they hatch, and also 
in the quantity of feathers they produce, 
—results*due, I believe, to this glorious 
climate, which seems greatly to increase 
the fertility of all animals. The feathers 
are fully equal in all respects to any 
grown in Africa. 

“The height of the birds is from eight 
to twelve feet. Their weight varies from 
three hundred to four hundred pounds. 
The male is much the larger, and is 
black, while the female is gray. Where, 
then, you will ask, do white ostrich 
feathers come from? They are found 
on both the male and female birds 
among thejtloose feathers of the wings 
and tail. Itis the fact that they are so 
much rarer that makes them so much 
more desired, and, consequently, so 
much higher in price than black or gray 
feathers, for in some respects I consider 
them inferior to the other feathers. 

“The female ostrich does not begin to 
lay eggs until it is four years old, but it 
produces its first crop of feathers at the 
end. of its first year. Every seven 
months thereafter its plumage is ready 
for market, yielding about twenty-five of 
the very finest feathers, besides a large 
number of less valuable ones. The 
feathers are not plucked, but are cut off, 
quite close to the skin, with large shears 
made for the purpose. No pain what- 
ever is inflicted in the operation. Within 
a few days after the feathers have been 
cut the stubs dry and shrivel to such an 
extent that they are easily removed. 
The longest and finest white feathers are 
worth, wholesale, four dollars apiece,and 
good feathers are worth two hundred 
dollars a pound. The first clipping of 
young birds will average forty dollars in 
value. Of course, it requires a good 
deal of capital to start a large ostrich 
farm, as a full grown pair of birds are 
worth from'seven to eight hundred dol- 
lars, and a single young bird six months 
old costs from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred dollars; but after it is once 
under way, the return from the invest- 
ment is a large one. 

“We very seldom permit the ostriches 
to do their own hatching, but most of it 


is performed by incubators. ‘The old 
idea that ostriches seldom or never re- 
quire water has long since been proved 
false. They drink frequently, and even 
bathe. We keep a water trough in each 
pen to enable them to do so. No one 
knows what age an ostrich may attain, 
but I believe they are next to immortal. 
In Africa I have seen birds that were 
known to be over eighty years of age.”’ 

I reminded the doctor of a promise he 
had made to show me a foot race 
between ostriches. We immediately 
went to a broad open space between the 
ostrich pens, and in response to the 
doctor’s call, two superb ostriches came 
running to him. After caressing the 
gentle creatures for a few moments he 
showed them a handful of figs, of which 
they are extremely fond. Two of his 
men then restrained the birds by placing 
nooses about their legs, until he and 
myself walked away about a quarter of a 
mile. Then, at a signal from the docter, 
the birds were released, and the race 
began. It wasa rare sight. Ornitholo- 
gists tell us that the stride of the ostrich 
when feeding is from twenty to twenty- 
two inches; when walking, not feeding, 
twenty-six inches; and when terrified, 
from eleven to fourteen feet. It 
seemed to me that in this race for a 
handful of figs from their master, 
these gigantic birds covered the last- 
named distance at every stride. Like 
the wind they came, their great necks 
stretched forward and upward to their 
utmost length, and their wings working. 
They kept well abreast for nearly half 
the distance, and then one began to 
forge ahead. He increased his lead till 
within a short distance of us, when he 
turned his head, and, seeing that his 
competitor was considerably in the rear, 
he slackened his pace, and, jogging up 
to the doctor, received his reward in figs 
and caresses. Besides Dr. Sketchley’s- 
farm there is another ostrich farm near 
Anaheim, a thriving town on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, twenty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. 


Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain 
set.—Lord Bacon. 
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Au. those who profess Christianity, 
place the foundation of their faith in 
Jesus Christ. The worship of God is the 
object which religion proposes to man, 
Without stopping to consider what man 
could do, by the unbiased efforts of 
merely natural reason, to accord proper 
worship to God, we will start from the 
fact of Christ’s advent among men and 
His promulgation of the New Law. 
What do I hold then as a Catholic? What 
claims does the Roman Catholic Church 
Briefly, these: She claims that 
Jesus Christ, the second person of the 
Trinity, is consubstantial and co-equal 
with His Divine Father: hence, that He is 
truly God. She claims that He became 
atrue man by assuming our human nature 
through the conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by virtue of the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Thus that God became 
man, and was truly born of woman, 
though no man was His father. His 
object in thus assuming our nature, was 
that He might atone for the sins of men, 
by offering to His Father a sacrifice more 
than equal to the offence. There were 
two natures in Christ, distinct and entire, 
the Human and the Divine; but there 
was but one person; hence, what he did 
as man, proceeded from a human nature 
and a Divine Person. Consequently it 
was of infinite value. 

But how was this scheme of salvation 
for men to be accomplished? The expi- 
ation offered by the Son of God was, if 
I may use with reverence the expression, 
the capital which the Christian was to 
work with. ‘Faith without works is 
dead.’’ He uses it by accepting the 
Revelation which Christ made to men, a 
Revelation which not only requires the 
perfect adhesion of the mind by thorough 
acceptance, but the more important prac- 
tical acceptance of the heart by conform- 
ity of life to its precepts. He taught 
men not only what they were to believe, 
but what they were to do. How import- 
ant it is to know and accept this Revela- 
tion and to act up to it is seen from the 
fact that man’s salvation depends thereon. 
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If we believe in Christ and live up to that 
belief by our acts, our immortal souls 
will enjoy the vision of God for all eter- 
nity, reaping, namely, the fullest beatitude 
of which they are capable. If we reject 
Christ, or accept His teaching, and work 
sin instead of righteousness, through 
eternity we shall be separated from Him, 
Now, if Revelation imports such terrific 
consequences, if God demands of man 
belief in certain things and the practice 
of a virtue consonant with those things, 
as an essential condition to the attain- 
ment of that for which man was created, 
certainly man has a right to say: “‘Let 
me know surely what I am to believe, and 
what to do; otherwise, God would be 
treating me, His creature, with revolting 
unfairness.”’ 

Here be it remarked that if one admits 
Jesus Christ to be God, and to have im- 
parted to men a Revelation of what He 
requires of their belief, man has no right 
to ask anything more than to know what 
the Revelation is. He has no right 
whatever to examine a point that he 
knows God to have revealed, in order to 
see if it be reasonable, or to be accepted. 
Hence, latitude in religious belief is 
absurd. There can be no breadth, no 
latitude. No mathematician can have 
broad views with regard to the sum of 
the three angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. When he has gone 
through the demonstration, and knows 
that truth, it is physically impossible for 
him to hold anything else about that 
point. If Christ is God, and one knows 
that He has told him that a thing is true 
or must be done, it is equally impossible 
for him to have any opinion or tolerance 
in regard to that point; therefore, the 
man who wishes to save his soul must 
find out what Christ has revealed and 
commanded, and when he has found that, 
he has nothing to do except believe it 
and practice it. 

The majority of Christians admit the 
Divinity of Christ, and claim that they 
have received His law and wish to prac- 
tice it. But here again let us suppose 
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a man of good reason, but without any 
creed, who sees the great number of 
sects all claiming to have the revelation 
of Christ, yet teaching contradictory 
doctrines, and attaching widely different 
degrees of responsibility to the accept- 
ance of those doctrines; he will reason- 
ably exclaim: ‘“‘These can notall be right. 
In fact, if Christ came and made a Reve- 
lation, and makes the acceptance of it a 
condition to salvation, there can be only 
one that is right—only one that is that 
Revelation of Christ.’? Then, if that 
man were to take a world-wide look at 
those believers in Christ, he would dis- 
cover this: He would see millions of 
men, scattered over every part of the 
world, who believe one self-same, coher- 
ent, homogeneous creed; who claim that 
they are but the posterity of other mil- 
lions who believed the same, who, in 
their turn, had fathers and forefathers, 
unified by the same creed, and he finds 
that their belief and their believers 
reach back to the very time of Christ 
and His Apostles, as history and tradition 
will show him. He will see that they all 
point, and have ever pointed, to a majes- 
tic body, which declares to them their 
belief, guides them in their morals, min- 
isters to them the sacraments. This 
majestic body is the Church which claims 
to be authorized by Christ to speak in 
His name, and, where she acts as His 
interpreter, to enjoy immunity from 
error. Hesees that this body, which is 
organic, is over the whole earth, yet sub- 
ject to one man, who claims to be the 
successor to the Apostle Peter, in the 
control of Christendom; namely, he 
finds that in all times since the advent of 
Christ, through all parts of the world, 
among all classes of men, there are mil- 
lions who profess one faith, under one 
head, and that this body is and has ever, 
even among her enemies, beén known 
by the distinctive title of the Catholic 
Church, viz: The Universal Church. 

On the other hand, he sees a great 
variety of different sects which all profess 
to exhibit the doctrine of Christ and to 
be His Church. He sees that they hold 
views and doctrines different from 
another, and exhibiting extremes as 


sundered as Puseyism and Shakerism. 
He sees they appeal to a book which 
contains the writings of men, whom 
Christ chose to do His work, as corrob- 
orative of their claims. He looks into 
the book, and if he were Aristotle him- 
self, he would be unable to tell what it 
all means; and some parts, very import- 
ant doctrinally, and which will seem to 
him to be couched in language, than 
which no plainer or simpler could be 
conceived, he will find these sects declar- 
ing to not mean what they seem to say. If 
he is a man of a logical mind, he will 
say: You all get your doctrines out of 
this one book, and you all differ, and you 
all claim to have the right meaning of 
the book, and yet have no proof to show 
that you have, and no authoritative 
tribunal to, determine that point. Why, 
take away that book asa guide. You 
might as well put a star fish somewhere, 
with a sign, ‘“‘Go the way the arms of the 
fish point.’”’ On the other hand, he will 
see that many things in this book point 
to just some such body as he has already 
remarked the Catholic Church to be. He 
will read there that Christ bade His dis- 
ciples to go into the uttermost parts of the 
earth to preach the gospel. He will see 
that Christ said, ‘‘He who heareth you, 
heareth me, and he who despiseth you, 
despiseth me.’’ He will see that Christ 
told them: ‘‘I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world,” 
and that He declared He would found 
His church, ‘‘against which the gates of 
hell should not prevail,’’ upon a rock. 
Moreover, he will find that from the begin- 
ning, different bodies have fallen off from 
the Catholic Church. He will even find 
that these varying sects of to-day sprang 
from such a separation from the Church. 
If he is acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, he will see that more than a 
dozen centuries ago there was a body of 
Protestants against the Catholic Church, 
which was more numerous than even the 
Protestants of to-day. Yet, if he wishes 
to-day, to find what they taught, he must 
open the encyclopadia at Arianism or 
thumb ancient history. 

He will, moreover, find that the 
Catholic or Universal Church is ever 
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strong, prominent and active. Strange, 
too, he will find that the sects, how- 
ever much they differ from one an- 
other, unite in one thing, viz: in de- 
claiming against this Catholic Church. 
If he examines the religious bodies that 
have been formed in this way by reced- 
ing from the Church, and formulating a 
creed of their own, he will see that the 
respective revolting bodies have held 
different doctrines from each other, while 
the Church has continued with the calm- 
est tenacity to hold forth the same tenets, 
and, that never has she retracted or 
modified a point which she has once 
declared necessary for belief. What 
can a logical, philosophical mind, free 
from all prejudice, think when he con- 
siders this fact? Every one who knows 
the meaning of Truth, knows that Truth 
is one and immutable, and that Error 
is as various and changeable as the 
human mind is protean in its acceptance 
of opinion. 

If in these different revolts from the 
authority and teaching of the Church, 
what was lopped from her teachings left 
a complexus of tenets which were always 
the same, so that one type, as it were, was 
ever reproduced and only new assertions 
to belief were cut off, then there would 
be strong presumption that the aberra- 
tions of human reason, which crept in and 
corrupted the original deposit of revela- 
tion, were periodically corrected by the 
providence of God, and the pure,simple, 
homogeneous creed delivered by Christ 
was restored. But this is not the case. 
If the sum of the denials of truths taught 
by the Church were to be made up, one 
would find that nearly every dogma of 
the Church had been denied at these 
different times. Moreover, these differ- 
ent sects have had a disintegration among 
themselves, and as time went on, either 
the members of them return to the 
Church, or lapse into further denial, or 
theism. Moreover, “‘by their fruits you 
shall know them,”’ ‘‘A good tree beareth 
good fruits.’”’ There is not a state, not 
an age, not a condition of man, to which 
the Catholic Church does not minister 
spiritually, to which she has not an aid 
peculiarly adapted. The infant is regen- 
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erated and made a child of God by bap- 
tism. Those who marry are fortified by 
a sacrament, and the contract is indis- 
soluble except by death: Those who are 
Sociologists enough to see that the Family 
is the foundation of the social fabric will 
see in this perpetual continuity of the 
marriage bond a safeguard against the 
vagaries of passion, the inconsistency of 
fickle human nature, and the cogent 
evasion of selfish interests. The divorce 
courts tell what the opposite doctrine 
leads to. Those who are the ministers 
of the Church are consecrated utterly to 
the service of God. They renounce the 
joys and consolations of the domestic 
life, and remain virgins to minister to the 
Virgin Son of a Virgin Mother. 

Again, our calm, cool-headed observ- 
er will remark that the founders of the 
Church were men seemingly the most 
unqualified for so vast a work of regen- 
eration. They were ignorant, simple, 
poor, and in the lowest scale of social 
dignity. They were even, several at 
least, of weak wills. The doctrines they 
presented were adverse to the dictates 
of man’s lower nature, they demanded 


‘obedience to their teaching as to that of 


God; they introduced the truest democ- 
racy that the world has seen. That little 
band labored in poverty, and in suffering, 
and finally laid down their lives in tes- 
timony to their faith, Our observer 
sees the same course followed by the 
followers of Christ in the Catholic 
church to-day. His ministers leave all 
for Him. They penetrate to the re- 
motest lands, suffer every hardship with 
no temporal gain, and every century 
sees lives sacrificed on the altar of 
Catholic faith, through love for the 
crucified Christ and His own church. 
One would be justified in concluding, 
then, that a Church which was precisely 
what his reason told him the church of 
Christ ought to be, which for nearly two 
thousand years has exhibited unswerving 
fidelity to one creed; which is so mani- 
fold in spiritual operations and zeal for 
souls, so coherent and consistent with 
herself, so perfectly harmonizing with 
reason, and which is the very embodi- 
ment of what is presented in the Scrip- 
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tures as the Church; a man free from 
prejudice, I say, and strong in reason, 
would be justified in concluding: “If 
there be a Church founded by Christ, this 
Roman Catholic Church is it.’’ In fact, 
many men who desired simply to find 
the Church of Christ, have sought her 
and found her by such signs as these. 
What Justin the Martyr did in the third 
century Orestes Bronson did in the nine- 
teenth. Each wandered from sect to 
sect, desirous of truth, and with minds 
well capable of discerning it. They 
finally came to the Catholic Church and 
died in its bosom—stanch exponents of 
her indubitable claims to the end of their 
lives. 

What then does the Catholic Church 
teach? She teaches first, that sHe has 
been founded by Christ and is the infal- 
lible exponent of all that the follower of 
Christ must believe. She teaches that 
the teaching of Christ, and hence her 
teaching, (because she teaches all that 
Christ taught and nothing but what he 
taught,) must be accepted,under penalty 
of losing one’s soul if that teaching be 
rejected. That teaching is summarized 


thus: Man was elevated in the person of’ 


Adam to a supernatural end, viz: he was 
destined to enjoy, after his probation 
was over, a knowledge of God, such as 
God has of Himself, barring the infinite 
comprehension of the Divine knowledge. 
He was to merit this end by his deeds. 
He sinned; and he and, in him, all the 
human race lost their claim to this super- 
natural end. 

The Word of God, Jesus Christ, God 
equal to His Father, and to the Holy 
Spirit, became man of a virgin, who 
conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and without any human instru- 
mentality. This virgin was herself, 
through exemption, conceived without 
sin, so that at no moment of her exist- 
ence was she’subject to Satan. This 
privilege is called the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Inaccordance with her prophecy 
found recorded in the Inspired Scrip- 
tures,—‘‘all generations shall call me 
blessed,’’—all generations do call her 
blessed, but none save the Catholic gen- 
erations thus style the Mother of 


our Lord the Blessed Virgin. If Pro- 
testants use the term, it is to point 
asneer at Catholics by it. Every honor, 
all respect, that can be accorded to a 
purely hunfan being and a creature, is 
accorded to her because of her sinless- 
ness, and the incomparable dignity she 
enjoyed in being chosen by the Eternal 
Father to be the Mother of His Divine 
Son, whose human substance was drawn 
from her pure flesh and blood, which 
was quickened to the conception of this 
Divine Son by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. The Church teaches that she 
who was thus honored by God, is power- 
ful with Him to obtain mercy and favor 
for men; and hence, Catholics suppli- 
cate her to intercede for them with 
God. This is the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin put very briefly. 

The Church teaches that Christ, by His 
death on the cross, atoned for the count- 
less sins of rnen, and heaven, closed by 
the First Adam, was opened -by the Sec- 
ond Adam to mankind. But,as by natural 
generation men are born to the First 
Adam, and inherit the nature on which 
he entailed the loss. of heaven, so 
by spiritual regeneration they must be 
born children of God, in order to become 
co-heirs with Christ to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Hence, the Church teaches 
that baptism in water is an essential con- 
dition for salvation. Those who are 
unable to obtain it, but ardently de- 
sire it, and feel contrition for their 
sins, are baptized by this baptism of 
desire, and those who lay down their 
lives for Christ, are baptized by a baptism 
of blood. This three-fold baptism gives 
the same result—the inheritance of 
heaven. The soul is cleansed by bap- 
tism from all sin. 

If man commits a mortal sin, he for- 
feits the right to the kingdom of 
heaven. But knowing the frailty of 
men, Christ instituted another  sacra- 
ment—that of Penance, or, as it is 
called, Confession—by which sins com- 
mitted after baptism are forgiven. All 
who commit mortal sin after baptism, are 
bound to confession as the means of 
release from it, provided by the merciful 
love of the Redeemer. So far from this 
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holy sacrament being an inducement to 
sin, itis one of sin’s greatest preventives. 
Every Catholic knows that he cannot 
obtain the forgiveness of a mortal sin 
without repenting of it properly, viz: 
regretting the offense to God, because 
He is so good, and firmly resolving to 
avoid all sin in the future. If the priest 
knows that a sinner has not this purpose 
in his heart, he also knows that it is vain 
to give him absolution, because the priest 
has no power to absolve one not so 
disposed, and only puts on his own 
soul the sin of sacrilege by profaning a 
sacrament. Those who die in mortal 
sin are damned, viz: they are remitted 
to a place of eternal punishment. ‘‘De- 
part from me, ye cursed into everlasting, 
fire,’’ Christ will say to the reprobate. 

The church teaches that the Eucharist 
contains the Body and Blood and Soul of 
Jesus Christ really present, and that af- 
ter the words of consecration there is no 
longer aught of bread or wine, except 
the accidents, 7. e., all the phenomena of 
bread and wine remain without any un- 
derlying substance of bread or wine. 
Christ blessed the bread and said: ‘“This 
is my body.” The Roman Catholic 
Church believes Him. Some of the dis- 
ciples said when Christ taught this doc- 
trine: “‘This is a hard saying; who can 
hear it?’ The Church replies: “I can, 
because it is my God who utters it.’’ She 
says with Peter, ‘‘Lord, thou hast the 
words of eternal life—to whom can we 
go?’ If we do not accept what He says, 
then there is an end to Christian belief, 
and the question of salvation is over. 
These are the principal points of the 
church’s doctrine. The celibacy of her 
clergy is an ecclesiastical dispensation. 
Christ did not enjoin it. So bestowing 
communion in one, or in both kinds, is 
at the option of the church, as is the 
frequency with which the Eucharist is to 
be received. 

This is a brief ea pose of the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. Her claim to 
infallibility in her authoritative teaching 
is the most arrogant pretension ever 
made by any organization since the 
world began, if she be not authorized to 
make that claim, by the sole one who 


could render her infallible—God. Again 
if it were man and not God who asserted 
this, is it possible that through all these 
centuries she should never have recalled 
one of her definitions; never have pro- 
nounced one that would conflict with 
another? Think, too, of the millions of 
secrets that would hopelessly mar repu- 
tations that have been poured into the 
ears of priests in the confessional! Yet 
although there have been priests who 
have sunk to the lowest infamy, who 
have cast their’ sacerdotal vows to the 
winds and lived and died libertines and 
atheists, never has it been known that 
one of these reprobate pastors has 
violated the seal of confession and told 
what had been committed to his confi- 
dence in the sacrament of Penance. 
Such considerations may well make 
the serious, earnest seeker after truth 
inquire if the Catholic Church be not 
all she claims; whether she be not 
indeed the spouse of Christ, the one 
sole representative of God on earth. 
Many do not care about religion, and 
infidelity is common among well edu- 
cated men. Others are so held by 
the bonds of religious prejudice that they 
doggedly refuse to examine the claims of 
the Catholic Church. Others have held 
out even against the full perception of its 
truth. Truly, if the Catholic Church be 
not what she pretends, then would it 
seem that a human institution has pro- 
vided better for the’needs and desires of 
mankind than the Almighty has done, 


and that a human invention exhibits 
marks that would indicate a Divine 
character. Take away an _ infallible 


authority, and man is at once in the dark 
as to his most vital necessity—that of 
securing the blessedness of Eternal Life. 

It seems so beautiful and liberal to the 
unthinking, to say: ‘Here is God’s 
word; take it, believe it, and practice 
it.” And at the Wery start, ifa-man 
demand, ‘‘Prove tc me that it is God’s 
word;” the proof cannot be given—and 
if one knows it to be the word of God, 
he cannot know what it means. The 
Bible is enough for the purpose for which 
it was intended; it is not enough, by itself, 
for furnishing man with his creed, and 
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the certainty which should accompany 
his creed. St. Augustine, the greatest 
intellect since Aristotle, declared he 
would not believe the Scriptures them- 
selves, unless the Church sanctioned 


them and vouched for their veracity. We 
Catholics hold to the Church, the pillar 
and ground of truth, which, of to hear, 
is to be as a heathen and a publican. 
John J. & Becket. 


MURDERING GUNS. 


THE October issue of Harper's Monthly 
contains an illustrated article by Admiral 
Simpson of the American navy that deals 
with the construction of the steel guns, 
which are to be used to arm the new war 
ships that Secretary Whitney is going to 
build. Incidentally the modern machine 
gun, or quick-firing gun, is mentioned as 
a “murdering gun,” although the article 
is chiefly devoted to the method of con- 
structing big breech-loaders. A naval 
officer who talked about these ‘‘murder- 
ing guns,”’ says: 

One has only to stop to think a moment 
to appreciate the tremendous advance 
made in the construction of guns during 
the present century. Every one is fami- 
liar with the fact that a very large number 
of the privateers that did their country 
such great service in the last war with 
England were armed with six-pounders— 
cannon that threw a ball of cast iron 
weighing six pounds. These guns were 
mounted in broadside, much as the nine- 
inch guns on the big wooden frigates, 
that form the greater part of our navy 
now, are mounted, and it required about 
five men to serve them well. They were 
fired perhaps once in five minutes. Al- 
though the principal weapon of the little 
war ships of twenty-five years ago, the 
six-pounder is now one of the little guns 
to be used as the flint-lock muskets were 
used in those days, to repel attacks from 
small boats and pick men off exposed 
parts of an enemy’s ship. This latter 
service gives them the name of murder- 
ing guns. The six-pounder of 1812 was 
usually a brass piece, and the charge of 
powder was so small that the balls failed 
often to penetrate the thick plank of an 
enemy’s ship. It is a fact, that, until 
within forty years, thick timber in the 
top sides of a ship was a sufficient pro- 


tection even against the cannon balls of 
larger degree. But now the quick-firing 
six-pounder has become an awful weapon 
of destruction. Its barrel is made of 
steel. Instead of being fired by touch- 
ing a flaming match to the priming in 
the vent of the gun, as the ancient name- 
sake was, it is fired and loaded as well 
by the motion of a lever. In place of 
the little loose bag of powder and the 
round iron ball that loaded the ancient 
one, a metallic cartridge that is made up 
of powder fulminate and a long steel bolt 
is used. The cartridges are placed in a 
magazine connected with the gun, and 
the motion of the lever throws out the 
empty shell after the discharge, inserts a 
fresh cartridge, and fires it. The speed 
attained at a recent trial of the Norden- 
felt six-pounder at Dartford, England, 
was six rounds in fourteen seconds. It 
could be easily and accurately fired 
twenty times in a minute. 

But the speed attained, important as it 
is, is not the only advantage of these 
six-pounder quick-firing guns. At the 
Dartford trial mentioned, the gun was 
tested to show its power. Five iron plates, 
each an inch thick, were used over an 
appropriate backing of wood to form a 
target, yet the steel bolts which this gun 
threw, with such marvelous rapidity 
passed clear through the five inches of 
iron plates, the gun being fired at a dis- 
tance of sixty yards from the target. 
That is the sort of weapon that the thin 
racing shells called torpedo boats have 
got to face. The little steamer may fly 
at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour, 
but unless she can get unobserved within 
a very short distance of the big man-of- 
war she seeks to destroy, the cap- 
tain will get the range of her with 
the lightning six-pounders, and before 
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she can travel three times her length will 
drive such a shower of steel bolts clear 
through hull, boiler, and everything 
about her that not a soul nor a fragment 
will be left above water, to tell whence 
she came or mark where she went down. 
Not even the best of torpedo boats, 
except through an accident of fog or in 
smoke of battle between larger ships, 
can hope to reach an enemy to do him 
hurt. 

One glory of naval warfare has de- 
parted forever—the glory of laying a ship 
yard-arm to yard-arm beside the enemy, 
and to the mad music of the ratchet, with 
sword and pike swarming over the rail 
and sweeping the enemy from his own 
deck. It can not be done now because 
sailormen do not fight on open decks. 
The six-pounder is the slowest of the 
machine guns, and in the matter of des- 
troying men who are unprotected by 
shields of metal the least effective. 
Quick-firing guns that throw projectiles 
the size of a rifle ball are made in great 
variety. The single-barrel Nordenfelt of 
this calibre weighs but fifteen pounds, 
and can be fired one hundred and eighty 
times a minute. The next larger size 
has three barrels. It weighs sixty pounds 
and can throw four hundred projectiles a 
minute. This is just now a very popular 
weapon in the French, German, and 
Italian armies, both on account of its 
effectiveness and the lightness in weight. 
It is mounted on a light carriage for field 
service. On ship board, however, the 
five-barrel gun is the smallest size used. 
Larger ones, having ten barrels, weigh- 
ing two hundred and twenty pounds, 
have been devised for use in forts as 
well as on ships, and even twelve-barrel 
guns that weigh two hundred and sixty 
pounds are becoming common. The 
ten-barrel gun throws one thousand pro- 


jectiles a minute, and the other one 
thousand two hundred. Their effective 
range is a little over one thousand yards. 
One gun like this is warranted to keep 
the open ports of an enemy’s ship clear 
when within range. 

A curious test was made with one of 
the ten-barrel guns not long ago in India. 
Two companies of wooden soldiers were 
set up on the rifle range. A company of 
fifty men, armed with the best modern 
rifles, fired at one of the companies of 
wooden targets at a distance of one 
thousand yards, while a ten-barrel ma- 
chine gun peppered the other com- 
pany during the same interval of time. 
It required six men to feed, aim, and 
fire the machine gun. An examination 
of the targets showed that the machine 
gun did as much work as the fifty trained 
men. But in time of actual battle the 
trained men, owing to the excitement 
and fatigue incident to the contest, could 
not fire with the accuracy nor speed 
attained in a practice drill at a mark, 
while the machines, having neither nerves 
nor muscles would spout death with 
unvarying accuracy and speed. It is no 
longer possible to work a cannon on an 
_unprotected deck, except when out of 
range of the murdering guns of the 
enemy. It is not possible to take an 
enemy’s ship by boarding. Small boats 
can never hope to carry an enemy’s ship 
by pouring a host of men on her deck, 
nor can torpedo boats approach within 
torpedo range except by stealth. Naval 
warfare is being narrowed down pretty 
well to contests between ships at long 
range with guns of immense power. A 
knowledge of mathematics, chemistry, 
and mechanics is now as necessary for a 
modern naval seaman, as courage and 
seamanship were to naval seamen of 
seventy-five years ago. 
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TwELveE hundred years hence, in the 
year of our Lord 3100, there dwelt on 
the banks of the Athabasca River, in the 
Territory of Athabasca (then a satrapy of 


the United States; now a part of British 
America), a people, who were called 
peculiar. They had earned this designa- 
tion because they differed from the rest 
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of the civilized world in their marriage 
customs. It will be remembered that at 
that day, nations most advanced in cul- 
ture, had, for reasons that will be stated 
in the course of this narrative, ceased to 
permit more than one child to a family. 
It was, therefore, in defiance of popular 
customs that some thirty years before the 
time mentioned above, a people, who 
were called the Morekidites, went forth 
into the northern wilderness, and, under 
the plea of religion, organized their 
families on the polykid basis. 

They boldly preached that there was 
nothing wrong in having more children 
than one, and as boldly carried this novel 
doctrine into practice; so that, while 
among the civilized peoples of the earth, 
no family could be found in which there 
was more than one child, there existed 
on the Athabasca, whose austere banks 
they had made to blossom as the rose, 
this peculiar sect, with families contain- 
ing,many of them (Shades of the Sainted 
Edmunds!) as many as six, ten, and even 
twelve children. 

Well, this had gone on for a great 
many years before Congress paid any 
attention to it; but finally, after a genera- 
tion had passed away, that august body 
awakened to a realization of the growing 
evil, and in accordance with their gray 
haired prerogative of robbing the hen 
roosts of the Territories with impunity, 
passed drastic measures against the 
Morekidites; made it a felony to have a 
second child, and a misdemeanor to 
“hold such a child out to the world.” 
(Note: The law read as quoted, and 
being ambiguous as to whether physical 
or other holding was meant, gave ample 
opportunity for the courts to drive whole 
wagon-loads, cart-loads and dray-loads 
of decisions through it.) 

Now, these laws were being vigor- 
ously enforced; carpetbagging officials, 
supposed to be either dishonest or in- 
competent, having been induced to leave 
settled practices at middle-age, to accept 
small salaries in a distant territory, were 
substituting frenzy for zeal, and prejudice 
for law. Arrests were made daily; peni- 
tentiaries were teeming, and the charge 
of bastardy rested upon four-fifths of 


the children of the community; strange 
events of the saddest nature were of 
frequent occurrence. The people could 
have stood all this—religion would have 
nerved them up to even more—had 
they been spared one cruel blow, they 
and the Almighty, who was fighting 
their battle, might have succeeded ulti- 
mately—but that blow fell—then per- 
ished hope. I refer to the organization 
of the regenerators of Athabasca—the 
Young Democracy. Strong men became 
weak, when they heard it; women shed 
tears of blood, and the stoutest hearts 
quailed. 

Just previous to the events narrated in 
this historical sketch, John Anderson 
McAnderson of Andersonville had been 
duly indicted by a grand jury of his peers; 
twenty-four trustworthy gentlemen, so 
patriotic that they sought rather than 
avoided the service of their country amidst 
the dangers of the court room, for the 
paltry consideration of a dollar and a 
half a day, which they scorned, yet 
accepted. Now these particular twenty- 
four grand jurors had been brought in 
from the penitentiary, on open venire, to 
sit as inquisitors upon the Morekidites, 
since it was a requirement of law that no 
one connected with that peculiar sect 
should be permitted to act as jurors on 
their trials. It so happened that, 
except the imported office holders, there 
were no dissenters from the Morekidites 
in the land, save it were in the peniten- 
tiary,and there the population was entirely 
made up of dissenters—therefore juries, 
grand and petit, came from that public 
institution. And when on various occa- 
sions learned counsel had objected that 
it was infamous to entrust convicts with 
such important and delicate duties, his 
honor, Judge Orthodox Ranter, had 
promptly overruled the objection with 
the statement, that this method of select- 
ing jurors brought to the service of the 
government, a class of profoundly ex- 
perienced men, who, it was true, he 
admitted, were temporarily under a cloud, 
but who had during their residence in 
the public prison, been exemplary in 
conduct; he defied (whereupon he struck 
the desk a heavy blow) any man to 
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allege asingle case of malfeasance against 
one of the gentlemen concerned during 
the period of their incarceration—they 
_had been uniformly honest, uniformly 
sober, uniformly obedient, and were 
homeandin bed early every night. When 
learned counsel ventured to suggest that 
compulsion had accomplished this won- 
derfulreformation, his Honor, with an oath 
in Norman-French, which his less learned 
auditors supposed to be a quotation 
from Blackstone, fined the counsel two. 
hundred dollars, and said that as long 
as his country willed, nay, insisted that 
he preside in the Eleventh District Court, 
he would permit no attorney to push a re- 
forming man back into depths from which 
he, with so much trouble, had dragged 
himself. ‘‘Otherwise,’’ he remarked, 
‘where were the incentive to reform?” 
Tow hich no one replied. 

Well, the day of the trial came on. 
Mr. Setemup, the district attorney, pro- 
ceeded to empanel the jury. The usual 
number of convicts were brought in and 
duly questioned as to their past record. 
The district attorney promptly  chal- 
lenged all those who had not served at 
least two previous terms of imprison- 
ment, on the ground that they were 
without experience in jury trials. Chal- 
lenge sustained. The attorney for the 
defense made a score of objections 
which were promptly overruled; and 
finally interposed an objection to the 
entire jury; whereupon the Court, after 
a fit of coughing which continued for 
five minutes, informed the counsel, that 
their point had been expressly decided 
by the Court, a hundred times; that it 
could only be viewed in the light of 
intended disrespect that it was again 
urged; that a repetition would be followed 
by disbarring and the appointment of a 
commission of lunacy to inquire into his 
apparently desolate mental condition. 
The attorney took an exception to such 
language, which was promptly overruled. 

McAnderson was then arraigned upon 
one indictment for polykidamy, or hav- 
ing more children than one; and another 
indictment for holding the child out to 
the world as his own—which latter had 


thirty-one counts. It may readily be 
woe 


imagined that the position of the defend- 
ant was anything but agreeable, with an 
aggregate imprisonment of twenty years 
and six months and an aggregate fine of 
over ten thousand dollars staring him in 
the face. But the reader must under- 
stand that the government meant busi- 
ness; there was to be no trifling; this 
community was to be reformed and re- 
formed immediately. In vain had the 
friends of this persecuted sect pointed 
out that great bodies move slowly; that 
social revolutions require time. 

McAnderson pleaded not guilty, and 
Mr. Setemup had risen to his feet, and 
was about to make his opening address, 
when Bill Sykes, the foreman of the jury, 
rose from his chair, and addressing the 
court, said: “If your honor please, 
we've talked this case over among our- 
selves, and havin’ a good deal of confi- 
dence in the commissioner who held the 
prisoner to await the action of the gran’ 
jury, and also in the gran’ jury who 
indicted him, we’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that there aint any doubt of his bein’ 
guilty, and so we return a verdic’ of 
guilty.” 

It is needless to relate that the judge 
and the district attorney nearly expired 
in their places; the occurrence was, in 
the slang of the day, such a ‘‘dead give 
away.” It suggested that the scales 
of justice, which ought to indicate every 
grain, were soldered at the pivot. The 
court officers did considerable humming 
and hawing, but finally, the district 
attorney seizing the reins, reminded the 
jury that the forms of justice must be 
preserved, that the sacred provisions of 
the Constitution must not be rudely 
thrust aside. 

McAnderson’s counsel promptly ob- 
jected to the jury, on the ground of pre- 
judice, saying that “it is evident to the 
meanest understanding” that his client 
was even then convicted,and a trial would 
be but a farce, before that, jury. The dis- 
trict attorney replied that Webster de- 
fined prejudice to be an ‘unreasonable 
predilection for or against,’’ and, he said, 
‘Ts my opponent prepared to say that 
the conclusion reached by the jury, was 
without reason? Are, not the facts that 
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the commissioner held the defendant, 
and that the grand jury indicted him, 
reason? Are those officials in the habit 
of holding innocent people? Therefore, 
their judgment is not unreasonable, and 
therefore not prejudice.’ Overruled. 
Exception taken—noted. 

The district attorney then delivered 
his address—outlined the charges against 
the defendant, and the line of proof. 

The first witness called by the prose- 
cution, was Sarah McAnderson, the wife 
of the defendant. Counsel for the de- 
fense promptly arose and delivered an 
argument against compelling a wife 
to testify against her husband; quot- 
ing a line of authorities and precedents 
as far back as the ancient Greenleaf. 
.But the objection was.overruled, after 
' the argument of Mr. Setemup, who con- 
tended that the law, which he read, ex- 
pressly stated that a husband should not 
be a witness for or against his wife, nor 
a wife a witness for or against her hus- 
band, except, and, ‘“‘mark the exception,” 
he said, “in an action or proceeding by 
one against the other. Now,your honor, 
who are the parties to this action? Is it 
not the people against McAnderson? It 
is, I unhesitatingly reply. And, what 
people, your honor? Zhe people, the 
whole people of Athabasca—every other 
person in this Territory of the United 
States, besides the defendant. And 
in this enumeration is included, must 
be included, the wife of the defend- 
ant. Therefore I contend that she is 
brought plainly under the exception and 
that she must be compelled to testify, 
being a party plaintiff and her husband 
being the party defendant. The counsel 
for the defense denounced this as a 
monstrous proposition, and argued that 
in a course of fifteen centuries, this point 
had never been raised, which is convinc- 
ing proof that it is unreasonable and 
untenable. 

The Court announced that he would 
hold the point under advisement for 
seven minutes, and granted a recess 
for that length of time. His Honor 
disappeared through a side door into an 
adjoining saloon, where authorities in 
such deep subjects were found in the 


bottom of a glass of Old Rye, but for 
some reason, the firsteauthority was not 
satisfactory and another was consulted, 
which seemed to clear up any lingering 
doubt that rémained, and His Honor 
found his way back to the court room, 
having consumed, to the second, the 
seven minutes allowed,—he had been 
there before. Resuming his seat, he 
remarked, by way of preface, that he 
had, to brush aside a lingering doubt, © 


. consulted several leading ornaments of 


the bar, of ancient reputation, pro- 
found and inspiring. After which he 
overruled the objection of the defense 
and permitted the witness to testify. 
She was the lawful wife of the defendant 
and the so-called mother of the infant— 
which was produced and marked “Ex- 
hibit A.’’ Was not really the mother of 
the child, which had been left on her 
doorstep. Believed in polykidamy; that 
it was tight. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the district attorney after- 
wards commented upon the deplorable 
perjury of the witness, Sarah McAnder- 
son, in alleging that the child was left 
upon her doorstep, and observed, that 
although the defense had endeavored to 
prove it by offering a dozen witnesses, 
they had failed to bring the only witness 
the Court would permit to testify on the 
subject—the person who ‘left the child on 
the doorstep. He asserted that an oath 
had no binding force on a Morekidite, 
and that perjury was a part of their edu- 
cation. 

The prosecution continued by show- 
ing the age of the infant; which was 
done by calling in a veterinary surgeon 
to look at its teeth. He pronounced the 
child to be three years and eleven days 
old,or since the indictment had been pro- 
cured fifteen days before, two years, 
eleven months and twenty-six days at 
the time of the filing of the indictment. 
This, of course rendered the defendant 
liable to punishment under the more ser- 
ious charge. The thirty-one counts of the 
lesser indictment were severally proven 
by evidence of the purchase of paragoric, 
a rattle, a bolt of diapering, a paper of 
safety pins, etc.; by evidence that at two 
o’clock in the morning, the shadow of 


the defendant with an infant in his arms 
was cast on the window shade; that the 
child from its earliest talking called him 
“papa,” and so on ad thirty-one-dum., 

For the defense, the counsel offered 
to show that the defendant had been in 
Europe constantly for two years before 
the birth of the child. The Court, at a 
hint from Mr, Setemup, made the follow- 
ing remarks: “‘It is the chief glory of the 
common law that it is flexible, adapting 
itself to changing times and circum- 
stances. It is judge-made law; the 
outgrowth of the necessities of a free 
people, where statutes fall short of a 
complete system of justice. Where great 
wrongs have required greatremedies, the 
flexibility, the adaptability of the com- 
mon law, has been equal to the occasion 
—and such has been the case, even if 
time honored precedents have been 
departed from and disputed. The viola- 
tions of law in this community, not being 
sporadic, but organized, the wrong is 
stupendous, the remedy must be radical. 
It has been an indisputable presump- 
tion of law that if a husband has been 
in the country of his wife and home, he is 
the father of her child; or, in other lan- 
guage, that he must be presumed to be 
the father, if it has been possible for him 
to beso. The time has come to forsake 
precedent, to widen the presumption, 
and therefore, it is my opinion that unless 
the defense can show that the defendant 
was beyond the earth, or dead, it is an 
incontestable presumption that he is the 
father of the child.’’ Counsel for defense 
took an exception; the court fined him 
twenty-five dollars for contempt. 

The evidence being submitted, the 
court crier went around and woke up 
the eleven jurymen who were asleep— 
the other was obstinate and showed a 
Strong desire to do his duty, which the 
prosecution took as an indication that he 
would fail to agree; that he was one of 
the finical ‘‘cusses,’’ too particular by 
half—but after all, he was all right; it 
was the toothache that gave him the 
wide awake, conscientious appearance. 

The district attorney, Mr. Setemup, 
then began his closing address to the 
jury. It was pronounced a masterly 
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effort, evincing deep philosophical re- 
search. He said: “Gentlemen of the 


Jury, your honor, ladies and gentlemen: 


Is the condition of the world, to-day, 
better than fifteen centuries ago? With- 
out hesitation, with emphasis, I assert 
that itis. We must look to history for 
the cause. Nor will the cause be found 
in modern history; we must search back 
into those ages, when society, that she 
might exist, cut from her frame, the 
ulcer that threatened her existence. And 
in order that it may be the more ap- 
parent that such heroic treatment wrought 
the cure, we will glance back, cursorily, 


into the times, beyond which his- 
tory does not instruct us.  Follow- 
ing the scriptural account, we as- 


sume that once man and his compan- 
ion dwelt upon this vast earth, alone; but 
the species multiplied, and by means of 
polygamy, soon filled up the land of its 
inception—overflowing. New lands were 
settled, and thus swelled the tide of 
humanity, until the known world was 
crowded. And in the earliest days, land 
being unbounded, the subsistance of the 
human being came from the pursuit of 
grazing; with increased numbers, came 
necessity of agriculture; with the more 
dense population of succeeding ages, 
came the necessity of manufacture. Thus 
man adapted himself, both in the search 
for new Jands,and in the invention of new 
methods of manufacture, to the necessi- 
ties of changing circumstances. But 
inevitably in each locality there came the 
day, when goaded on by the jarring in- 
terests of a dense population, neighbor 
arose in contention against neighbor; 
city arose in warfare against its neigh- 
boring city; wars of conquest became 
frequent, and as the demand, created by 
the increase of population, became large 
compared with the supply, misery in the 
various forms of poverty, disease, death, 
in the horrors of warfare, stalked through 
the land. It was the offspring of polyg- 
amy; but, fortunately, as long as unsettled 
countries and undiscovered mines existed, 
there yet remained a remedy—for the 
abundance of nature supplied the needs 
of the hnman race. 

“Along about the Christian era, the 
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Romans, the most enlightened people of 
the earth, abandoned plural marriage, 
and soon monogamy became the rule of 
civilized nations. This was a timely 
check to the growing evil; but even 
monogamy itself was then an evil; and 
then, in addition, it was a fraction of the 
world only, who had abandoned polyg- 
amy. The discovery of America was a 
fortunate event, giving room for the 
overflowing nations of the east to seek 
homes in the pristine wilds of a new hemi- 
sphere. This was however but a tempor- 
ary relief; it was not long before the evils 
of over-population brought suffering to 
the people of the entire 
appalls the imagination to contemplate 
the miseries of ten and twelve centuries 
ago. There was poverty with its train of 
evils—starvation, cold, disease, ignor- 
ance. It is fortunately beyond the scope 
of the imagination of our happy age to 
picture the evils of the crowded cities of 
that time—the towering tenements, fami- 
lies of ten living in a single room, with 
no furniture, and with rags, garnered 
from the streets as bedding. The world 
was degenerating; poverty was increas- 
ing and ignorance; and it was a marked 
fact that where families were largest, 
where populations were most dense, 
there were found poverty and ignorance 
in its superlative degree. Misery came 
thereby not only to the individual but 
likewise to society. Secret crimes in- 
creased—anarchy, communism, socialism, 
nihilism were rife—the earth was not 
free from wars nor rumors of war. 

“Tt was then in. the middle of the 
twentieth century, that the courageous 
band of philosophers and statesmen, 
arose in our fair land, who attributed, 
correctly, the evils of the times to over 
population, and who, with consummate 
boldness and energy, sought in legisla- 
tive enactment the remedy of the wrong. 
It was, then, our magnificent country 
that led the van in the curative move- 
ment. It was with some difficulty that 
the new statutes were enforced; but the 
good sense of the succeeding generations 
saw the wisdom of the law that pre- 
scribed that there should be but one 
child to the family. The civilized nations 
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of Europe soon followed and to-day and 
for eight long centuries back it has been 
the rule of the enlightened of the earth 
that but a single child should be per- 
mitted. Being a rule founded in the 
good of mankind, it is regarded as a 
rule of virtue. And there is no need 
for men to inform this intelligent jury 
that the violation of this ancient custom 
is regarded as a breach of morality, a 
wrong in itself, a malum im se. Nor 
need I remind you of the results of this 
happy rule. Populations have been less 
dense; comfort has taken the place of 
poverty; enlightenment, of ignorance; 
private broils and public brawls are of 
the rarest occurrence. 

“Now gentlemen,shall we permit these 
deluded, shall I say licentious, people to 
set up a system here which shall over- 
turn the happy work of centuries, and 
bring to us the days of ten centuries 
ago? God forbid! It shocks the moral 
sense of our age; it is an offense that 
smells to heaven. Think, gentlemen of 
the jury, think of the consequences of 
such a system; of the jealousies that 
would be introduced into a family by 
having more than one child. They can 
not tell us that parents love one child 


as another. It is impossible. They 
would love one beyond another, 
and then they introduce into the 


holy precincts of the family jealousy 
and discord. The means that now go 
to educate one, to surround him 
with the comforting and elevating influ- 
ences of a luxurious home, would dis- 
solve in necessities, and how long would 
it be before we would be dragged back 
into the barbarism of old. Nor can this 
misguided people be permitted to flaunt, 
in the face of society, the opportunities 
of their polykid families. Nor, to plead 
revelation as the moving principle of 
their licentious, infamously immoral 
practices. They are opposed to the 
sentiments of the age; they outrage 
every principle esteemed as holy by our 
enlightened people. They must go; and, 
gentlemen, as it is the province of a jury 
to echo the morality of their times, I 
confidently expect you to do your duty in 
the case at bar.”’ 
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Opposing counsel then replied. He 
ridiculed the assertion of Mr. Setemup 
that over-population had been responsi- 
ble for the ills of mankind, which he 
attributed to the selfishness and wicked- 
ness of the world, and asserted that, on 
the other hand, the District Attorney 
had made it evident to his auditors that 
advancement from ‘grazing to agricul- 
ture, and from agriculture to manufac- 
ture, and thus on to the perfections of 
civilization, had been due to the fact that 
the necessities of increasing population 
had begotten superior intelligence from 
age to age; that the times of least popu- 
lation, due to the ease of existing, were 
times of least intelligence; and he asked: 
“Ts*it not probable that the tendency 
now is deterioration?’ He suggested 
that the days of greatest distress were 
the days of most prolific invention; that 
to the centuries where poverty was most 
general are to be attributed the inven- 
tion of the railroad, the telegraph, the 
ocean steamship, the telephone and the 
thousand other applications of electricity. 
He argued that even admitting that the 
ultimate results of old systems would be 
the crowding of the earth, that it might 
be possible, certainly that was the belief 
of his client, that the Almighty might 
choose to raise up a.righteous seed unto 
Himself,in which event the multiplication 
of such a seed would be right, no matter 
what might be said of the rest of the 
world. He said that such considerations 
would suggest that the prevailing moral 
sense of civilized nations, which was 
shocked at the family customs of the 
Morekidites, was based not so much 
upon reason as upon the ex cathedra 
decrees of tradition. 

A glance back at the varying marriage 
customs of the ages, would show us that 
moral sense changes from time to time, 
and‘‘Were it not presumptuous in us,’’he 
said, ‘‘to criticize the morality of the age 
that produced an Abraham,a Moses, that 
made adultery punishable by stoning to 
death, that closed the mouth of our 
Savior against the marriage customs of 
his own and the patriarchal age; to criti- 
cize the morals of the great reformers, 
who were monogamists in the old sense, 


and. some of whom, sanctioned the 
morality of polygamy. The assertion 
that these were ancient times does not 
meet the point; since if it were assumed 
that virtue comes with intelligence we 
should look for the upper strata of 
society, the educated and enlightened, 
to surpass in virtue their less favored 
contemporaries—while the contrary is 
notoriously the case. And again, we 
would expect to find the intelligent 
nations, those in the vanguard of civili- 
zation, more moral, possessing a higher 
moral sense than the barbarous and 
semi-barbarous nations of the world. 
But, we find statistics will demonstrate 
that the contrary is the case—that we 
can find no barbarous country that pre- 
sents a condition so appalling as some 
of the European nations, where a quar- 
ter of the births are outside of legitimate 
wedlock. Are we then in a position to 
hold up our hands in‘holy indignation at 
the morals of this community, being 
ourselves poisoned through and through 
with poisons of immorality, while every 
authority bears record of the fact that 
this sect is singularly free from sexual sins 
and that the adulterer can have no place 
among them? I, for one, bow my head 
in reverence to their superior morality. 
Let not the age, the people, that licenses 
prostitution, and revels in the evils of 
illicit intercourse, casta stone at the age, or 
the people, who live in a moral righteous- 
ness. Would not a man be a hypocrite, 
who would exact of others that which he 
scorns himself? Is not a nation, a gene- 
ration of hypocrites, which, being steeped 
in licentiousness, punishes a people of 
superior morality for a fancied evil?” 
The judge charged the jury in his 
usual style; had something to say about 
the five hundred millions of people in 
this glorious country being shocked, and 
being in earnest, called the defendant 
hard names, and in one of his more 
forcible strictures threw an inkstand at 
the defendant, which nearly brained him, 
and wound up by dancing a frenzied jig 
on the judicial rostrum. The jury then 
retired, sought the judicial bar-room, 
ordered twelve deep potations, agreed 
that any man who failed to drink voted 
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not guilty, and drank unanimously to 
the health of the defendant. They came 
into court and delivered their verdict. 
Uponsentencing the prisoner, the judge 
remarked that there was an ancient Ari- 
zona precedent, for trying a man under 
one statute and. sentencing him under 


another, that, therefore, he would sen- 
tence the prisoner for horse stealing, the 
penalty being the more severe. 

Thus ended the trial of John Anderson 
McAnderson, in which the great govern- 
ment of the United States was the party 
plaintiff. Samuel Sorg hun. 
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So many dangers beset the walks of 
Saints that signals are required for their 
preservation. The ministers of life 
selected by the Lord and entrusted with 
the care of His people in this dispensa- 
tion, have done well their part in notify- 
ing the latter of the pitfalls that are open 
for them. If the warning of the past 
were sufficient to save the people, writ- 
ing and preaching for that purpose would 
no longer be needed. But new members 
are gathered in, and they with the youth 
in Zion, need the same signals that have 
done such good service in the past. Then 
those who have been warned are forgetful 
and become careless, and incline to treat 
lightly the lessons of the past,in some in- 
stances, and require constant reminding. 

The unequally yoking together of 
believers with unbelievers is a great 
danger threatening the Latter-day Saints. 
The daughters of Zion are more inclined 


to make this mistake than her sons. But 
in olden times history testifies the 
reverse to have been the rule. The 


men of Israel were condemned frequent- 
ly for marrying strange women. Now 
the Lord has gathered His people by the 
preaching of the Gospel to this choice 
land, to educate them and to raise up a 
righteous seed that will hear Him and do 
His will. He has given us one faith and 
one spirit. He has called us out of and 
to be separate from the world; from their 
ways and from their spirit. Our gather- 
ing and coming out from the world would 
be in vain, if we were to mix and mingle 
with the world in marriage and all their 
ways as before. We cross the danger 
line if we engage in any manner, in ways 
the Lord designed us to avoid, when He 
gathered us out. 


When a daughter of Ziom marries an 
unbeliever she separates herself from her 
family, from the Saints, from the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, and consequently 
from the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
She deprives herself of family prayéts, 
her children are not heirs of the New 
Covenant, and they are deprived of the 
Patriarchal blessings and instructions 
that the children of Saints are entitled to. 
Chances are largely against their ever 
embracing the Gospel, and if they do 
not, they fall into line against the King- 
dom of God. Thus the sins of the parents 
fall upon posterity, and the consequential 
damages-are greater than we can esti-* 
mate. There is also danger of contam- 
ination of other branches of the fami- 
ly by communication and association. 
Strange men and wemen lead away the 
hearts of the sons and daughters of 
Zion after idols, and from the true and 
living God. There can be no harmony 
and but little peace in such a family 
unless the believer deserts the faith and 
cuts loose entirely from allegiance to the 
Gospel. If there is not union in the 
household, contentment and happiness 
are gone. No daughter of Zion should 
receive the attentions and give en- 
couragement to an unbeliever. It is a 
sure sign of weakness of faith; and the 
same is true in regard to the sons of 
Zion. 

Isaac and Rebekah had the correct 
feeling upon this subject, and their minds 
were full of grief when Esau took Hittite 
women of the land to wife. Gen. xxvi. 
34, 35. ‘“‘And Rebekah said to Isaac, I 
am weary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth: If Jacob take a wife 
of the daughters of Heth, such as these 
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which are daughters of the land, what 
good shall my life do me?’ Gen. xxvii. 
46. The course of Father Abraham, 
when he was near his death, as recorded 
in Gen. xxiv, is the strongest lesson on 
record of the importance of proper mar- 
riages. He called to him his eldest 
servant who ruled over all he had, and 
said to him: ‘‘Put, I pray thee, thy hand 
under my thigh, and I will make thee 
swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, 
and the God of the earth, that thou wilt 
not take a wife unto my son, of the 
daughters of the Canaanites,among whom 
I dwell: but thou shalt go unto my 
country, and to my kindred, and take 
a wife unto my son Isaac.’’ And the 
servant put his hand under the thigh of 
Abraham, his master, and sware to him 
concerning that matter. We find this 
servant, under this solemn oath and 
charge, fitting up for his journey of 
several hundred miles from Hebron in 
Judea, to Nahor in Mesopotamia, with 
ten camels; and a very important lesson 
is taught us in the operation of this 
trusted man, for he conversed with the 
Lord, asking Him to overrule and ar- 
range the approach of the damsel, that 
he should know her. The Lord sent 
Rebekah so that she was readily recog- 
nized by the servant. 

How many of the young men and 
maidens of Latter-day Israel have had 
such vigilance exercised over them, in 
regard to making their selection of hus- 
bands and wives? I fear that gross 
negligence is chargeable to parents in 
Zion on this score and undying sorrows 
entailed upon families. This great dan- 
ger would be still more frequently met 
with, if we were to allow our children to 
be taught by imported teachers. The 
spirit of the Gospel revolts at the ap- 
proach of all such dangers, while the 
spirit of the worldis eager to have us em- 
brace them. This is one sign by which 
we may know the spirit of the Lord. I 
have never known the contrast between 
it and that of anti-Christ more plainly 
exhibited,than in the camp-fires of the G. 
A. R., held in Salt Lake City during the 
past summer. They exhibited the same 
spirit of murderous diabolism that has 


sacrificed the lives of the innocent in all 
ages,and that invented the tortures which 
man has endured from his brother. 

Do Latter-day Saints wish to be bap- 
tized with that spirit? Ohno! It is the 
spirit of the evil one, that takes men 
down to the pit. It should be shunned 
as the gates of hell. In absence of other 
friends, the spirit of the Lord will always 
raise a danger signal for us when one is 
needed; therefore to retain this spirit 
and to become acquainted with its opera- 
tions, is a most important duty. 

Proper and timely danger signals 
should be raised by all parties who have 
the care of souls; and thus relieve them- 
selves of responsibility, and be saviors 
indeed to those whom God has entrusted 
toe their care Le There aise dancer vor 
fathers being-too reticent with their 
families. I have known men, who were 
ministers of the Gospel, to spend a great 
deal of time with their children, but 
would never speak to them upon the 
principles of the Gospel, nor teach them 
to pray. They appeared to think their 
public teachings were all sufficient and, 
in order that the praying should -be 
well done, they would do it all them- 
selves; thus letting their children, grow 
up in theological idleness. Parents 
should converse freely with their children 
upon every principle of life, that they 
may early understand them and practi- 
cally demonstrate their truth and power. 
Under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
every child should be converted to the 
truth, by the teachings of its parents. 
Parents should be good authority to 
their children, and should be competent 
to teach them the principles of the Gos- 
pel, as early as they can receive them. 
Then all the additional light they can 
get from public instructions, sabbath 
schools, improvement associations and 
from private individuals, as well as from 
reading good books, will tend to streng- 
then the faith and enlarge the under- 
standing and confirm the doctrines planted 
in them by their parents. Children are 
entitled to benefit by what their parents 
know, in regard to religious as well as 
secular affairs; and how can they profit 
unles they be taught? 
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. There is danger in backbiting, tale- 
bearing and evilspeaking. I know of 
nothing of an ordinary nature that will 
sooner disturb or offend the Spirit of the 
Lord than speaking evil of neighbors; 
speaking of and sometimes exaggerating 
their faults. It isa grievous sin, and when 
itis indulged in, where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, it will surely be rebuked or the 
spirit will be withdrawn. We should 
cultivate the habit of speaking of our 
neighbor’s virtues, and if we talk of their 
vices let it be to them, with the view of 
making reformation. L. M. Lyman. 


BURDEN OF WELSH FARMERS. 

THE average American farmer loves a 
tax bill about as well as a black snake. 
He ought, therefore, to have a sympa- 
thetic feeling for his Welsh brethren, 
who are just now savagely fighting the 
church tithe system. An aggravating 
feature of this tax is that it is collected 
for the support of clergy of the Church 
of England, while three-fourths of the 
tax payers are dissenters. The tithe is 
levied on all produce of land, while other 
forms of property are exempt. In Eng- 
land and Wales two-thirds of the land is 
subject to this impost, the other third 
being ancient church property whose 
tithes were long ago merged with the 
rents. Till the year 1836 the tithe was 
taken in kind. The parson was entitled 
to each tenth bundle of wheat or barley, 
each tenth cock of hay, each tenth calf, 
and foal, and lamb, and pig, each tenth 
swarm of bees, in fact the tenth of every- 
thing down to kitchen herbs. The 
farmer could not store his wheat or hay, 
rain or shine, till after proper notice was 
given to the clergyman, who was on 
hand to pick out his dues. Some of the 
inconveniences of this system ‘were 
abated by agreements to pay in money, 
and in 1836 a law was enacted making all 
tithes collectable in this form. 

Estimates of the value of the chief 
crops were based on average prices for 
seven years, one year being knocked off 
and a new one added each season. For 
the greater part of the time the clergy 
have had the best of the bargain, though 
when the gold discoveries in California 


and Australia brought prices up, they 
depressed the value of the tithe. This 
now stands at ten per cent. below par; 
that is, that which at one period went as 
high as one hundred and eleven pounds 
now rests at ninety pounds. But, to 
compensate for this, farm produce has 
fallen, while farm labor has gone up, so 
that to-day the tithe is an intolerable 
burden to the Welsh farmer. It is no 
less grievous in England, but the aver- 
age agriculturist there is a good church- 
man, and pays his tithe with a similar 
fervor, though somewhat cooled no 
doubt, with which he reads his prayers. 
The best obtainable figures give the | 
amount thus collected in England and 
Wales as nearly twenty million dollars 
yearly. That is, indeed, something to 
whistle over. 

And the Welsh farmers are whistling a 
lively tune about this time. Their land- 
lords have reduced rents from ten to 
even fifty per cent. in some cases, but 
the clergy are firm. The farmers refuse 
to pay. Then come seizures and sheriffs’ 
sales. The farmers club together and 
abstain from bids. They boycott auc- 
tioneers and sheriffs. But the law is too 
much for them.. They are patient, how- 
ever, and up to now they abstain from 
violence. But the agitation has spread, 
and the quarrymen and coal miners have 
recently joined the farmers. It is a 
pretty quarrel, and if John Bull does not 
withdraw his atttention from India and 
Egypt a bit and take a sympathetic peep 
at the Welsh farmers, he is likely some 
day to havea second Ireland on his hands. 

How To MAKE STEEL STOLEN.—A 
little more than a hundred years ago the 
manufacture of steel had a beginning in 
England, and about that time there was 
living in Sheffield a man by the name of 
Huntsman. He was a watch and clock 
maker, and he had so much trouble in 
getting steel that would answer for his 
springs he determined to make some 
himself. He experimented for a long 
time, and after many failures hit upon a 
process that produced a very fine quality 
of steel. The best steel at that time was 
made by the Hindoos and it cost in 
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England about fifty thousand dollars a 
ton; but Huntsman could make his for 
five hundred dollars a ton, He there- 
fore found a ready market for all the 
steel he could make, and determined to 
keep his invention secret, and no one 
was allowed to enter his works except 
his workmen, and they were sworn to 
secrecy. Of course, other iron and steel 
makers were very desirous of finding 
out how he produced the steel he made, 
and accomplished it at last: One dark 
and cold winter night a wretched looking 
beggar knocked at the door of Hunts- 
man’s works and asked shelter from the 
storm that was raging without. The 
workmen kindly gave him permission to 
come in and find warmth and shelter 
near one of the furnaces. In a little 
while the drowsy beggar fell asleep, or 
seemed to do so, but beneath his torn 
and shabby hat his half-shut eyes watched 
with eager interest every movement made 
by the men about the furnaces, and as 
the charging of the melting pots, heating, 
and at last pouring the steel into ingots 
took several hours, it is hardly necessary 
to add that the forgotten beggar slept 
long, and, as it seemed, soundly, in the 
corner where he lay. It turned out 
afterward that the apparently sleeping 
beggar was a well-to-do iron maker liv- 
ing near by, and the fact that he soon 


began the erection of large steel works 
similar to Huntsman’s was good evi- 
dence that he was a poor sleeper but a 
good watcher. 


THINK oF It!—The following diagram 
represents in round numbers sundry 
yearly expenditures by the people of the 
United States. It compares the cost of 
their vices with their expenditures for the 
necessaries of life,and sharply defines the 
interest of the people atlarge,in the things 
that relate to the welfare of society. 


Alcoholic Liguors, $900,000,000. 


Tobacco, $690,000,000. 


Wool, Cotton and Sugar, $02,000,000. 


Lron, Steel and Lumber, §523,000,000. 


Bread, §505,000,000. 


Meat, §30},000,000. 
Public Education, $92,000,000. 
“Home and forezen Missions, $5,500,000. 


With the above figures before us can 
we wonder at the crime, social disorder, 
domestic unhappiness, sickness and sor- 
row that abound in the land? Truly 
they indicate a standard of morality, of 
which the nation might well take heed, 
when deliberating upon drastic measures 
for the correction of its best citizens, 
whose proportionate responsibility for 
the condition above shown is less than 
that of any other people of the Republic. 


ONE AUTUMN 


One autumn day the sun shone clear and bright, 
O’'er hill and meadow, field and silent wood, 
Where oft in childhood sunny hours took flight, 

In weaving flowers in wreaths as best I could. 


The sky was lovely in its perfect blue; 
So soft, so tranquil in the radiant light, 

The clouds like heavenly beings seemed imbued 
With power to reach the land of spirits bright. 


The air was filled with odors rich and rare, 
Of flowers whose beauty graced sweet Wood- 
lawn's shade, 
Their gay bright petals soon were left to die, 
Beside the brooklet in the meadow dale. 


The day was fair, the birds sang merrily; 
Each to another would his joy impart; 


DAG: 


There could be seen the sere and yellow leaves, 
That rustled when the faintest breeze would 
start. 
That autumn day in memory’s archive dwells; 
Its scenes shall unforgotten ever be; 
In dreams I wander back to shady dells, 
Where cuckoo builds his nest among the trees. 


One autumn day before its quiet close, 
Sweet Lillie’s spirit took its upward flight; 
We laid her gently where the violet grows, 
And moonbeams shed their pale, cold shadowy 
light. 
O Lillie! I shall meet you soon I know! 
This earthly pilgrimage will soon be o’er; 
O then what joy, what love will fill my soul! 
When I shall meet you on the golden shore. 
Minnie. 
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SYSTEM IN THE ASSOCIATIONS: 


Tue longer the Improvement Associa- 
tions live the more apparent does it 
become that a systematic order of exer- 
cises is necessary to secure the best 
results. Where there is no regular 
order of exercises, the meetings become 
mere entertainments for an hour, and 
programme committees are charged with 
the the duty of varying them from week 
to week, so that they will “‘draw’’ large 
audiences. In some places this appears 
to be the leadin& considerationin pre- 
paring the programmes. We have always 
thought this idea to be an erroneous one 
and regret that the disposition to pander 
to itis so widespread. We are striving 
in the Associations for substantial results. 
Our mission is to convert the young peo- 
ple of Zion from the evils that are mani- 
fest among us; evils of irreligion, intem- 
perance, lightmindedness and folly of 
every description. 

With this great obligation in view, it 
stands to reason that our labors should 
consist of something more than simply 
supplying an entertainment, for the peo- 
ple to be amused at for an hour or two 
in the week. The exercises upon which 
reports are required by the General 
Superintendency of the Y. M. M. I. A.,are 
of such a nature that if persistently en- 
gaged in, cannot fail to awaken an inter- 
est in the real studies of life. They are 
expressly designed to cultivate a taste 
for Scriptural and doctrinalinvestigations, 
and to direct the minds of the young 
men of Zion in channels of research, that 
will lead them to treasures of miscellan- 
eous knowledge. A glance at the new 
Roll and Record Book which has lately 

~ been prepared for the Associations shows 
that, if the exercises are rendered and 
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the record is kept, future reports will 
exhibit the attendance at the meetings, 
the number of subjective lectures de- 
livered under the following headings: 
Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine and 
Covenants, Doctrinal, Church History, 
Historical, Scientific, Biographical, Polit- 
ical, Travel, Miscellaneous, and the 
number of Pe ctimonies borne, Essays 
read, Declamations rendered, Musical 
exercises, Missionary appointments filled 
and Questions answered. 

Let these exercises be found in every 
Association, in the varied forms in which 
they will naturally be delivered, and, if 
continued any length of time, they will 
show substantial progress in thought and 
wonderful improvement in the religious 
sentiment of our young people. 

But it is outside of the meetings of the 
Associations where much good can be 
done, and where systematic work should 
be performed by officers and members. 
It is our duty by example and precept to 
save the erring; to turn the footsteps of 
those who are going astray into paths of 
virtue, temperance, honesty and gentle- 
ness; that there may be an end put to 
the damning sins of licentiousness, that 
occasionally crop out among our young 
people, and to drunkenness, dishon- 
esty, and hoodlumism; all of which 
are reproaches upon us and are entirely 
foreign to the spirit and intent of the 
work in which we are engaged. Let us 
systematize our efforts to correct these 
evils and never rest until we succeed in 
rooting them out. The labor we per- 
form on the outside in these directions 
will do more to fill up our meeting houses, 
and make the prescribed order of exer- 
cises interesting than any amount of 
ingenuity displayed by the programme 
committees, in their endeavors to please 
the fancy of the large congregations 
drawn together for the purpose of being 
amused, 


ZION’S CHORAL UNION has been organ- 
ized under the most favorable auspices, 
with bright promises for its future suc- 
cess, the first meeting being held in the 
City Hall, November 22nd. The com- 
bination of talent in its leading spirits 
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insures an organization that will be a 
pride to our music loving people. Prof. 
‘George Careless is the conductor, and 
Profs. EK. Beesley and Evan Stephens 
assistants. The famous cantata, ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar,’’ has been selected for the initial 
exercise. We wish the Choral Union 
lasting prosperity and a reign of perfect 
harmony. 


In the September number of THE 
‘CONTRIBUTOR, Vol. VII, page 465, the 
writer upon “The Great Pyramid,”’ falls 
into an error, using the fellowing words: 
“T have been told that Apostle Orson 
Pratt, substituting the present English 
for the cubit inch, found that the step 
occurs at the inch marking one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty,’ efc. The 
reverse is true; Apostle Pratt, adhering 
to the Egyptian cubit, pursued his cal- 
culations so carefully, as to discover that 
the Pyramid measurement, indicated not 
only the year 1830, but the day and hour 
when the Church was organized at 
Fayette, New York. 


A very gratifying indication that the 
spirit of improvement is increasing 
among is, is found in the organization of 


libraries and free reading rooms. There 
has been a very large increase in the 
number of books in the Association 
libraries during the past year, and free 
reading rooms have been opened for the 
winter at Logan, Provo, Manti, Spanish 
Fork and a number of other settlements. 
In nearly ever town in the Territory these 
reading rooms might be established, and 
if properly conducted, would do a yreat 
deal of good. It is a credit to any town 
to have a pleasantly lighted and warmed 
room, where the people may assemble 
and read the current literature of the 
day, and study over the writings of the 
wise and learned of all ages. The Y. 
M. M. I. A., should take the lead in such 
enterprises and establish suitable rules 
for the maintenance of good order. 
We would suggest that a record of the 
number of volumes supplied to readers 
should be strictly kept. Such a record 
will be of great interest hereafter as indi- 
cating the relative increase of interest in 
the reading habit from year to year. 
The publishers of THE CONTRIBUTOR 
will take pleasure in sending a copy of 
the magazine gratis to all of the free 
reading rooms opened and conducted 
under the auspices of the Associations. 
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HAvinc been convicted in the court of 
the Third Judicial District of Utah, of 
unlawful cohabitation, and not being a 
“promising young man,’’ I was sen- 
tenced one fine day in the autumn of 
1885, to imprisonment in the Utah Peni- 
tentiary for six months, and to pay a fine 
of three hundred dollars and costs, the 
monetary part of the payment amount- 
ing in all to four hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. To this liberal dose of alleged 
justice—at that time, according to the 
“construction of the courts,” the full 
penalty of the law—his honor Chief 
Justice Zane threw in, as an unsolicited 
gratuity, a severe lecture, the strictures 
of which were hurled at the writer 
and his religion, winding up with the 


’ 


comforting assurance that both would 
yet be “ground to powder’ under the 
wheel of the legal Juggernaut car, of 
which, for the time being, he appeared 
to be acting as teamster. 

Before going to my winter residence, of 
which I was soon to become an inmate 
from necessity, | was permitted, in com- 
pany of an officer, to call upon and bid 
adieu to those loved better thanlife. The 
parting was exceedingly painful on both 
sides, and it were better -hat upon that pic- 
ture the veil of forgetfulness be dropped. 

Before leaving the city I called upon 
my friend A. H. Cannon, who was very 
ill from a protracted attack of typhoid 
fever. Muchas I desired to see him I 
regretted my visit, on account of the 
pain it caused him. The effect produced 


‘ 
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upon him made it necessary for me to 
struggle hard to suppress my own emo- 
tions. Being weak from the effects of 
disease he did not possess that control 
over his feelings that he would have 
exercised had he been stronger. Taking 
my hand in his own, his great heart 
swelled with sympathetic kindness and, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
he murmured in broken accents; “‘I 
wish I could go in your stead.” 

I had two companions in durance vile: 
Andrew Smith and Emil Olsen. Accom- 
panied by a number of friends, we 
arrived at the prison about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, After taking our heights 
and weights and whatever valuables, in 
the shape of penknives and odd change, 
we had, we were ushered by the turnkey 
through the ponderous gate into the en- 
closure, which is nearly an acre in extent, 
the boundary being a thick wall, twenty 
feet high. 

Andrew Smith and myself entered 
simultaneously. The greeting with which 
we were saluted was more than suff- 
ciently demonstrative, yet to me it was 
strickingly unsatisfactory. This estimate 
was based on the fact that it was 
neither amiable nor complimentary. 
A crowd of convicts were congregated 
in the long, low wooden building where 
Uncle Sam’s semi-cooked provisions 
were at feeding hours, discussed by his 
guests. As soon as the word passed 
around that ‘‘fresh fish’’—as new arrivals 
are designated —had been delivered, 
there was a general scramble to get a 
sight of us. Then went up a terrific 
shout, which rent the air, so to speak, 
and sent a cold chill down my spinal 
column; not that I was afflicted with any 
sensation of timidity, but rather because 
my estimate of the quality of the com- 
pany I would have to keep for half a 
year had received such a precipitate con- 
firmation. Some of the gentlerand more 
refined of the exclamations of our newly 
found friends were: “Kill him, d—n 
him! Hang him! Lynch him!” 

Of course it quickly dawned upon me 
that those forcible but inelegant expres- 
sions of feeling were directed toward 
my companion, who in his capacity .of 


policeman, had not gained the unmiti- 
gated affection of the criminal class. 
Andrew seemed to take it as a matter 
of course, and we were soon surrounded 
by a number of friends, who had landed 
in the institution by the same path which 
had taken us to it. From them we 
received a loving greeting, although its 
expression was liable to be taken, except 
in the spirit of it, either of two ways. 
‘We are sorry to see you here,’’ they 
exclaimed. But we were there, and if 
they had not been in a position to see 
us they would have been somewhere 
else, which would have suited them pre- 
cisely. It would also have suited us, for 
their sakes. So also would it have suited 
them for us not to be there, for our 
sakes. 

Shortly after my instalment as a guest 
of the government I was called to the 
gate by direction of the Warden, in 
order that I might be completely initiated 
asa full fledged graduate. Mr. Curtis 
conducted me to the butcher shop, where 
he placed me in the hands of the barber. 
As I seated myself in a huge chair, 
which was singularly devoid of orna- 
mentation, the Knight of the Scissors 
said: 

‘Shall I cut his hair?”’ 

The turnkey took a birdseye view of 


my cranium, and seeing that the hirsute 


growth thereon was the reverse of abun- 
dant, he said: 

“No. Take off his beard.”’ 

This facial adornment was one of the 
most luxuriant in Utah. The young 
man tied a string around it as near to 
the roots as practicable and slashed into 
it with a huge pair of scissors. At my 
request he wrapped it in a piece of 
paper that it might be preserved. 
Having been deprived of the privilege 
of wearing it on the place designed by 
nature, I have ever since worn it in my 
trunk. 

Not having previously shaved clean 
for over twenty years, the scraping pro- 
cess was not pleasant. However it was 
a slight improvement on grubbing sage- 
brush, and I uttered no complaint. If I 
had,it would have made no difference,as I 
was fully impressed with the considera- 
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tion that that razor was being propelled 
by the entire population of the United 
States, so to speak, numbering ‘‘fifty- 
five millions,’’ more or less. 

Some strange coincidents occur in a 
man’s life. In conversation with the 
barber I discovered his identity. We 
will call him John Ricards, for conven- 
ience’ sake. About twenty years before 
my shaving experience, while I was a 
missionary in Great Britain, I visited 
the house of his parents. He was at 
that time a small baby, and I have some 
recollection of taking him in my arms, 
being naturally fond of children. The 
next time I met him was in the above 
described capacity. ; 

As I passed out of the barber—butcher- 
shop into the outer court-yard I beheld 
Andrew Smith, seated on a bench. He 
had already undergone the barbarous 
process. His auburn beard was no more, 
and I was struck with the wealth of 
space his countenance exhibited when 
fully exposed to view. Whenhesawme, 
he seemed a little startled, and then 
broke into a laugh at my expense. His 
hilarity was pardonable. 

I was taken into the Warden’s office, 
a very small apartment in which the con- 
victs’ clothing was stored and where Mr. 
Dow also conducted the manufacture of 
young chickens by means of an incuba- 
tor. I may here interpolate that he was 
quite successful in running this miniature 
chicken factory. There I was uniformed 
in government clothing, conspicuous for 
its encircling stripes of black and grey, 
causing the wearer to appear like one of 
the zebras of John Robinson’s menagerie. 
After donning my new pantaloons; like 
every other man under similar circum- 
stances, I made a dive with both hands 
for the pockets. One landed all right, 
but the other slid down my leg on the 
outside. 

“There is only one pocket,’’ said Mr. 
Curtis. ; 

“That reminds me,”’ said I, 
process that brought me here.”’ 

“How is that?” . 

“Exceedingly one-sided.”’ 

When I re-entered the prison proper I 
stood by the corner of one of the build- 


“of the 


ings, while I was greeted with audible 
smiles from some of the brethren. 
Others expressed some degree of wrath 
in my behalf, but I felt very much like a 
sheep who had been shorn and left to 
shiver in the cold, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that my expression bore some 
resemblance to that meek and gentle 
quadruped. It would not, however,have 
taken much to have made as radical a 
change in my feelings as had been made 
in my appearance. A trifling incitement 
would have created an active desire to 
kick somebody. If that revolution of 
sentiment had taken place,and an oppor- 
tunity been afforded to hit the proper 
spot, it is doubtful if even the oft-quoted 
fifty-five millions would have prevented 
its vigorous administration. 

At the time I became an inmate of the 
prison what is known as the dining hall, 
where the convicts take their meals, was 
a dingy and comfortless apartment. It 
is much more cheerful and more appro- 
priately appointed now than then. Large 
skylights have been added, giving addi- 
tional light, which was greatly needed. 
The room is fifty-four feet long by 
nineteen wide. The material used in its 
construction is simply inch weather 
boarding, nailed to a studding frame,the 
timbers being set at unusually wide dis- 
tances apart. The height to the square 
is about seven feet six inches. There is 
no ceiling, the bare shingles being the 
only obstacle between the inmates and 
the heavenly expanse. The cross braces 
by which the frame of the roof is stayed 
are generally adorned with shirts, stock- 
ings, and articles of underwear gener- 
ally, making the place smack somewhat 
of ‘Rag Fair,’? London. Occasionally 
from the same raised position a couple 
of ‘‘exalted soles’’—hob-nailed attach- 
ments to a dilapidated pair of boots— 
look grimly down from where they are 
suspended. 

No part of the interior is plastered, 
there being but an inch board to the 
weather. Here and there the thin walls 
are plastered ovér with gaudy pictures 
clipped from periodicals of the day, 
according to the taste or fancy of the 
convict whose seat happens to be near 
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the particular spot thus decorated. For 
convenience’ sake, little narrow shelves 
have been nailed to the wall, and on 
these are old fruit cans, the tin pint cup 
with which each convict is furnished, 
and other articles. 

Against the wall, and skirting the en- 
tire room, at the height of an ordinary 
table, is a rough deal board, two feet 
wide. This serves for a table. Each 
convict fortunate enough to secure a 
place at this board is allotted a space of 
twenty-two inches in width,giving barely 
enough elbow room at meal times. The 
seating convenience at this table consists 
of a rough plank, two inches thick and 
eight inches wide, supported,a short dis- 
tance outward from the side-table, upon 
uprights consisting of pieces of the same 
material. The seating space allotted to 
each is of the same length as and paral- 
lel with the tabular apportionment. 

As over one hundred men sit down at 
each meal, the room is, as may well be 
imagined, at such times always crowded. 
Consequently the side-tables are far 
from being sufficient, and there are four 
or five large tables besides, ranged down 
‘the centre of the room. But they are 
not so popular with the convicts as the 
seats along the wall, owing to the latter 
perhaps being slightly more retired, if 
such a term could be appropriately used 
in connection with so great a crowd. 
At the table to which I was assigned, I 
had the pleasure of being sandwiched 
between George Romney and Andrew 
Smith. W. A. Rossiter and Edward 
Brain were also adjacent. At the eve- 
ning meal of the first day the bench 
upon which the last named gentleman 
was seated gave away and he suddenly 
and involuntarily assumed a horizontal 
position, causing the solemn remark: 
“Behold the Brain of the penitentiary 
spread out on the floor.’ He was 
gathered up and demurely discussed his 
allowance of bread and sugarless tea in 
an attitude similiar to that maintained by 
the naughty boy of the story, who had 
undergone the operation known as 
“spanking.” 

The bill of fare was not ravishingly 
sumptuous. The morning meal con- 


sisted of two pieces of bread, a piece of 
meat dumped upon a tin plate, a couple 
of potatédes, and a tin pint cupful of 
alleged coffee, minus sugar and milk. 
The potatoes were not of the “‘mam- 
moth”’ variety, but might properly have 
been classed as infinitessimals, with occa- 
sional exceptions. Like most of those 
whose duty it was to devour them, they 
were invariably “sad.” This tendency to 
melancholy was superinduced by the 
fact that they were, owing to the small- 
ness of the kitchen range, cooked the 
night previous. Asa consequence they 
were generally about as mealy as a bar 
of Snell’s Pale Sapone soap. 

On alternate days the meat and pen- 
sive potatoes were substituted. by a 
mysterious compound called hash. Not 
having any means of analysis I am un- 
able to state its constituents. Owing to 
its inexplicability I generally gave it a 
wide berth. There was one man among 
the prisoners, however, who had ac- 
quired a deep affection for this particu- 
lar dish. He was a young fellow with a 
large cavernous mouth, a face beaming 
with pimples in place of intelligence, and 
whose pantaloons were always tattered 
about the feet. Besides he always wore 
them so low down at the seat that it 
seemed as if it might act as a kind of 
hobble, to prevent him from taking 
strides of sufficient length to enable him 
to make a successful escape, had he 
attempted such a thing. Added to these 
characteristics he had a piping voice, 
whose mellifluous tones were heard 
every hash morning, singing: ‘‘Who’s 
got any hash they don’t want?’ He col- 
lected great quantities, with which he 
would stuff himself until he became a 
sort of animated sausage. 

I gazed upon this young man and won- 
dered whether there might possibly be 
any other position in life for which he 
was adapted, besides those of convict 
and hash consumer, when I was struck 
with a brilliant idea. What a bonanza 
he would be to that class of sectarian 
Gospel-dispensers who, after a_ brief 
sojourn in Utah, transform themselves 
into hairbreadth escape heroes, betake 
themselves to the East, where they 
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graphically depict their valorous deeds, 
the fearful and dangerous condition of 
Mormon society, in the midst of which 
they had to mount the pulpit with a 
Colt’s revolver in one hand and the Bible 
in the other. When the soft spots in 
the heads, hearts and pockets of the 
Eastern gullibles are touched the ser- 
vices of the youth in question could 
be utilized to advantage. As a plate- 
passer he has few equals, and probably 
no superiors. Should he prove as great 
a success as a collector of dimes as he 
showed himself to be as a gatherer of 
hash he would doubtless prove a valuable 
acquisition to the average anti-Mormon 
professional falsifier for pelf. Why 
should genius in such a useful direction be 
compelled 
“To bloom unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
of the penitentiary? 

Meat and bread with the potato accom- 
paniment composed the midday meal 
one day and the next—alternating regu- 
larly—it consisted simply of soup and 
bread. Asa general thing the soup was 
not of a nature to entitle it to the desig- 
nation of “‘liquid nourishment.’ While 
its liquidity could not be questioned, 
nutrimentality was not a conspicuous 
factor of its composition. Its attractive- 
ness was not increased by its lukewarm 
condition. It reminded me of a story I 
had read of a poverty-stricken old Eng- 
lishman who applied to a parson for 
relief. ‘‘My friend,” said the dispenser 
of theoretical religion, ‘“‘the Scriptures 
say that man shall not live by bread 
alene.’? “Well, yes,” replied the hun- 
gry man, “‘I believe it is better to have a 
few wegetables withit.’’ Lalways thought 
that ‘‘a few wegetables”’ would have been 
a desirable addition to the soup. The 
caterers for the convicts appeared, how- 
ever, to consider them a superfluity. 
Soup dinners were not in high favor as 
they were productive of a subsequent 
goneness, but the evening meal,, which 
was without a shadow of turning, was 
the most attenuated. Its sole Constituents 
were a couple of pieces of dry bread 
and a pint cupful of tea—always with- 
out milk or sugar. 


For a while after I entered the Utah 
bastile the only knife and fork we had at 
meal times was an iron spoon, which is 
not an implement specially adapted for 
carving or impaling provender. As a 
consequence we had to’ resort to aliberal 
use of the fingers, after the manner of 
the untutored savage who roams over 
the arid plains of the great Northwest. 
During one of my first experiences in 
that line, I was laboring assiduously on 
a chunk of beef, which I held in one 
hand while a soggy potato reposed in 
the other. Friend Romney was simi- 
larly engrossed. Turning to me he re- 
marked, with much gravity: “If our 
families were to see us in this fix, there 
would not be a dry eye in the audience.” 
Involuntarily his own eyes suffused with 
the indications of emotion, while [ be- 
gan to feel as if half of the unconsumed 
potato had stuck somewhere in my 
throat, and a couple of liquid beads ran 
down my nose and were absorbed by 
Uncle Sam’s victuals on the plate in 
front of me. The average Mormon 
cohabitation convict may not give much 
heed to his own condition, but allusions to 
his loved ones strike him in a tender spot. 

The reason why the use of knives 
and forks had been temporarily sus- 
pended was a substantial one. Some of 
the prisoners were not fastidious in re- 
gard to the manner in which they em- 
ployed these articles. Some who had a 
predilection for the severe styles of prac- 
tical joking occasionally stuck them into 
a fellow convict, as had been the case 
with Mike Sullivan, who jabbed a fork 
into one man’s back, coming pretty near 
making a corpse of him. Another des- 
perate young man had made a lunge 


_with a similar implement at the throat of 


Mr. Curtis, the turnkey, and came very 
near perforating that gentleman’s jugu- 
lar. It was therefore a matter for con- 
gratulation rather than grief, that those 
mischievous articles, in the hands of 
dangerous men, were dispensed with. 
After a while, however, a number of us 
were allowed to obtain pocket knives, 
with which we managed to get along 
with comparative comfort. 

Om VW. ae 
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THE new Roll and Record Book is 
ready for distribution and may be pro- 
cured on application to the General 
Secretary, Nephi W. Clayton, or at THE 
CONTRIBUTOR Office. The book holds 
twelve hundred names and is made of 
the best paper, finely ruled and printed. 
The price is seventy-five cents, on receipt 
of which, it will be sent by mail to any 
address. Every Association should at 
once be supplied with this book, that the 
records of all may be uniform. 


AN interesting exercise is being intro- 
duced in some of the Associations in Salt 
Lake City. It is the reading of the 
‘news of the week’’ by one of the mem- 
bers, who is required to jot down items 
of interest that occur during the week 
and to read the budget thus prepared at 
the meeting. Where care is shown in 
the selection of news, this exercise is 
not only interesting but quite instructive. 
Items pertaining to the work of the As- 
sociations should form a conspicuous 
part of these news budgets. 


THE Conference of the Y. M. M. I. A. 
of the Weber Stake of Zion was held on 
Sunday, November 7, 1886, in the Ogden 
Tabernacle. There were present, Presi- 
dents L. W. Shurtliff and C. F. Middle- 
ton, Elders West, Badger and Burton, 
of the General Superintendency, and the 
members of the Central Board, also 
presidents from nearly all the Associa- 
tions in the county. The house was 
comfortably filled with listeners. The 
congregation was called to order by 
Elder Z. Ballantyne. After the opening 
exercises, the arranged programme was 
presented: An address on ‘‘Christ’s visit 
to the Nephites on this continent,’’ was 
given by Elder George H. Carver, of 
Plain City; followed by an able essay on 
“Prayer and Fasting,”’ written by William 
Purdy, and read by George Browning, 
of the Second Ward, Ogden. An un- 
usually interesting dissertation on the 
“First Four Principles of the Gospel” 
was listened to from Elder Josiah L. 


Ferrin, of Eden, which was followed 
by a lively and instructive address by 
W. H. Crandall, of Pleasant View, in 
which he explained his ‘‘Reasons for 
being a Mormon.”’ Elder Moroni Poul- 
ter, of the Fourth Ward, related some 
“Anecdotes of Men’s Integrity to Prin- 
ciple; which closed the exercises of 
the forenoon. 

At two p. m., the tabernacle was well 
filled. After the opening song and 
prayer, the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per was administered. Secretary Angus 
T. Wright, then presented the general 
and local authorities of the Y. M. M. I. 
A., all of which were unanimously sus- 
tained. Elder H. H. Thomas, of the 
Third Ward Association, gave a_ bio- 
graphical sketch of George Stevenson. 
The numerous interesting incidents in 
the experience of this celebrated inven- 
tor who first applied steam as a motive 
power, were ably recited to the audience, 
and the various traits of the man’s char- 
acter were carefully pointed out. 

Secretary A. T. Wright read reports 
from a number of the Associations set- 
ting forth briefly their condition and la- 
bors. The audience was then favored with 
able and practical addresses from Elders 
Rodney Badger, W. S. Burton and Joseph 
A. West, whose instructions were lis- 
tened to with marked attention. 

The following brethren were calied to 
act as missionaries during the ensuing 
six months: P. C. Stephenson,- West 
Harrisville; Reuben Reese, Pleasant 
View; George Butler, Marriotts; IL. C. 
Carter, Lynne; C. A. Smurthwaite, Third 
Ward, Ogden; Washington Jenkins, Sec- 
ond Ward Ogden; Josiah L. Ferrin, 


. Eden; Henry Child, Riverdale. 


The conference adjourned for six 
months. A meeting of the officers was 
held during the noon hour, in which 
practical instruction was given concern- 
ing the Associations by Superintendents 
E. H. Anderson, Joseph A. West and 
Elder Z. Ballantyne. The associations 
in this Stake are steadly gaining in 
attraction and usefulness, 
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NAUVOO IN WINTER. 


THE scene we present with this num- 
ber will awaken many memories. And 
although it is from a view taken in recent 
years, long after the Saints were driven 
from the beautiful city, it will bring back 
to mind the vivid reality of that winter, 


when many crossed the frozen river, to. 


enter upon their exile and win their free- 
dom from the curse of mobs. 

The view is taken from the southeast- 
ern part of Nauvoo and shows in the 
foreground snow-laden trees and vine- 
yards denuded of their foliage by the 
frosts of winter. A modern Methodist 
Church stands prominently to the right, 
and the houses that are seen are those 
below the bluff on the lower ground 
reaching down to the river. To the ex- 
treme left may be made out the gables 
of the Nauvoo House, and above the 
river’s bank Joseph’s brick store. Be- 
yond the houses, is the broad and placid 
Mississippi in which the island is seen, 
and in the extreme background the site 
of Montrose. The river at this point is 
about a mile wide, and a ferryboat plys 
between the two towns carrying passen- 
gers and animals. The nearest railway 
approach to Nauvoo is by way of Mon- 
trose which is on the main line between 
Burlington and Keokuk. 

The city of Nauvoo in its palmiest 
days was the largest in the State of IIli- 
nois, and its prospects under the con- 
trol of the Saints were the most promis- 
ing. No more beautiful site can be found 
on the banks of the king of rivers, in the 
four thousand miles of its majestic flow. 
A river front on three sides, a plateau 


nearly two miles in extent, and an up- 
J: 


land rising abruptly from the bottoms, 
with outlying fields running back for miles 
afford every facility for commerce, manu- 
facture and agriculture, and encompass 
the chosen site of a holy city, with 
every advantage for its development and 
growth. With a people of industry 
and enterprise its future greatness was 
but a matter of time. Had the Saints 
been. permitted to remain there in peace 
none can doubt but that Nauvoo would 
to-day have been a formidable rival of 
Chicago, and would have affected the 
commerce of Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, and other river towns. 

But in the absence of such a popula- 
tion its history, since the Saints left, has 
been one of decline. The best houses 
to be seen there at the present time are 
those built by its founders over forty 
years ago. As an indication of the 
almost total lack of commerce and con- 
sequent shrinkage of values, it is told 
that a two storey brick house costing, at 
the time the Saints were building the 
city, upwards of two thousand dollars, 
was sold last year, with the lot it stands 
upon, for three hundred dollars. Thus 
under the reign of her spoilers has the 
beautiful city crumbled to insignificance 
and decay; from which it may never be 
redeemed, until it is purged from the 
stain of guilt which they have put upon 
it. While the people who once made it 
the abode of peace are thriving in other 
lands, made rich and fruitful by their 
industry, this languishing city awaits 
their return to recover the lost glory 
that won for her the proud name, 
‘“Nauvoo the Beautiful.”’ 
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WHY I AM 


In the first place, I was born one. 
This, without doubt, had much to do 
with making me what I am in a religious 
sense. Not only was I born in the 
Church, but my parents were, before me, 
and were scions of the old, original 
Mormon stock. Thus, I imbibed the 
inspiration of Mormonism from in- 
fancy, from the maternal breast. As 
well might the leopard hope to change 
his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin, as 
for a child of Israel to rid himself in this 
life of the blood that flows in his veins, 
or be free entirely from the mystic in- 
fluence which it wields, under God, over 
his destiny. Believing blood will believe, 
in the Church or out; its source is its 
natural reservoir; and, sooner or later, 
like the raindrops sprinkled upon the 
hills, it will trickle back to the ocean 
whence it came. 

Still, this is not saying that a person, 
once a Mormon, always remains one. 
The fact that Lucifer was a son of God, 
an angel in authority in His presence, 
did not prevent his falling from grace 
and becoming, by sin and rebellion, a 
child of perdition. Lucifer fell, and his 
associates, because of their agency—an 
eternal principle, the privilege of choos- 
ing between good and evil. If spirit can 
rebel, surely blood can, even the blood 
of Israel, and forsaking its first love, turn 
away from the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and bow down to idols. The 
history of apostasy plainly shows that 
birth and blood are not an effectual safe- 
guard against such a contingency. Many 
prodigals may return, but they will be 
prodigals, nevertheless, not always hav- 
ing maintained their integrity, but seek- 
ing to redeem themselves from the 
effects of transgression. The various 
motives which induce many to forsake 
Mormonism, I cannot now consider. It 
suffices me to know that it is not because 
they find, outside of it, the pearl of great 
price which an honest man will sell all 
that he hath to obtain. 

In the next place, I was reared a Mor- 
mon. ‘As the twig is bent the tree’s 
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inclined.’? The influence of education 
and early training, no one will deny. 
Involving, as it does, all the impressions 
and recollections of childhood, the ex- 
amples and precepts of home life, the 
love of offspring to parent, the associa- 
tions and ties of youth, friendship and 
affection, during the adolescent period, 
when the mind is tender and pliable, 
susceptible and retentive, and the char- 
acter is in process of formation; together 
with the silken threads of habit, that 
weave their mystic, unseen, but potent 
influences around the soul; it isan agency 
not to be despised or lightly esteemed. 
The fact that I was reared in a Mormon 
household, surrounded from infancy to 
early manhood continuously by Mormon 
associates, and much of the time under 
the care and tutelage of Mormon teach- 
érs, is doubtless one of the important 
reasons why I now cherish the faith of 
my fathers. 

This, however, would never stand 
alone; and must not be accepted as the 
main one among the whys and where- 
fores of a belief in Mormonism. The 
mind can unlearn, and often does, the 
things taught it in early years, and like 
the rebellious blood, wandering from its 
parent fount, recoil upon itself, and for- 
sake all that it once cherished and 
revered, The heart, the mind, the soul, 
the reason must be convinced that Mor- 
monism is all it claims to be, or, sooner 
or later, the house of a pseudo faith, 
built on sand, will be swept away, and 
in spite of education, birth, associations, 
or all the recollections and impressions 
of childhood, the inevitable will come: 
temptation, trial, sin, darkness, and 
apostasy. “‘Knowledge is power,”’ and it 
is the knowledge of God, the knowledge 
that He lives, that He is as near and as 
easily accessible now as at any time; 
that He has been seen and heard, and 
revealed His will from heaven in 
these latter times; it is this knowledge, 
coupled with and confirmed by obed- 
ience to His laws, that is “‘the power of 
God unto salvation.’’ It is because I 


has 
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know this, for myself, that I am a Mor- 
mon. 

“But how did you obtain that knowl- 
edge, and in what way may I secure it 
for myself?’ a stranger might ask. I 
obtained it by revelation from God, “‘line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little, and there a little.’’ I obtained it 
by mounting the Gospel ladder, round 
by round, as I had been taught to do, 
and believed I must do, in order to 
reach the point of view where I could 
see things clearly for myself. I was a 
dweller in the valley of ignorance, and 
was called to climb the mount of knowl 
edge, to rise above the mists and vapors 
that hung so thickly over all below, and 
gaze with unobstructed vision upon the 
problem of life, and survey, through the 
telescope of truth, the glories of eternity. 
I was not disappointed. I beheld plainer 
and more plainly as I ascended. Every 
step taken brought some new beauty to 
light, revealed some precious truth until 
then hidden from view, or lying near 
unnoticed. Stranger, this way is thine. 
Go thou and do likewise. Here are the 
steps you must take; the lower rounds 
of that ladder of life reaching from 
earthly depths to heights celestial. 

1. Faith in God, without which it is 
impossible to please Him. Nothing is 
accomplished without faith. It is, there- 
fore, the basic principle of salvation. 

2. Repentance of sin. All men have 
sinned. No mancan rid himself of sin 
without confessing it. No man truly 
repents without turning away from sin, 
and resolving to sin no more. 

3. Baptism for the remission of sins. 
This must be by immersion in water, 
at the hands of one having authority. 
He must hold the Aaronic Priesthood, 
the authority and commission of Jesus 
Christ to so officiate. Baptism symbol- 
izes the burial and resurrection of 
Christ, and is typical also of the putting 
off of sin and walking thereafter in new- 
ness of life. Only little children are 
exempt from this, being sinless, incap- 
able of repentance, and therefore not 
proper subjects for baptism; they are 
redeemed by the blood of Christ from 
the foundation of the world. Vicarious 


baptism, for the benefit of the dead, is a 
feature of this principle. 

4. The laying on of hands for the gift, 
or giving of the Holy Ghost. Those 
officiating in this sacred ordinance must 
be servants of God bearing the Mel- 
chisedek or High Priesthood, which 
alone holds the right and authority to so 
administer. 

Thus may you obtain, in the good old 
Scriptural way, the testimony of the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth, which 
leadeth into all truth; which reveals the 
things of God, past, present and to 
come, as only His Spirit can; illumin- 
ing the mind, enlarging the heart, ex- 
panding the soul, and filling it with 
ineffable love and happiness. Faith, 
hope, and charity will increase; the gifts 
of the Spirit will be poured out, “‘signs”’ 
following the believer, and by dreams, 
visions, revelations, prophecies, miracles; 
the communion and fellowship of living 
apostles and prophets, the words of wis- 
dom and inspiration that flow from their 
lips; by the love of the Saints for each 
other, the hatred of the world, and the 
persecutions of the ungodly, and in a 
hundred other ways shall you reap the 
promise of the Son of God: “If any man 
will do His (the Father’s) will, He shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” 

This testimony will increase or de- 
crease, according to the conduct of its pos- 
sessor. Through righteousness and good 
works, the spark will kindle to a flame 
that will fill the whole body with light, 
and the eye make single to the glory of 
God. By the opposite course, the light 
becomes darkiiess, denser than ever 
before. Nothing will quench the Spirit 
more quickly than unchastity. There is 
no place in the Kingdom of God for the 
unvirtuous, the vicious, and depraved. 
It is because I know this, in spite of 
slander, abuse, and misrepresentation of 
Mormonism by its enemies, that I ama 
Mormon. 

And now, what does Mormonism claim 
to be? It claims to be the original and 
only true religion. It was not invented 
by man, but was revealed from heaven 
for man’s salvation. It is not a new 
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religion. It existed in the heavens be- 
fore the world was formed, and will 
endure after the earth has passed away. 
It is in no sense modern, except in name 
—the nickname given by itsenemies. It 
has been upon the earth in different dis- 
pensations, and has numbered among its 
converts and champions the greatest 
minds that ever graced this planet. The 
Bible is only the history of Mormonism 
in other ages, and the prophecy of its 
existence in this age. Adam, Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, 
Peter, Paul, all believed in Mormonism, 
as it is now called, and practiced it, and 
were persecuted, most of them, just as 
relentlessly as the Latter-day Saints are, 
for the stand taken by them in its pro- 
mulgation and defense. God never had a 
prophet martyred for the truth, who did 
not lay down his life for Mormonism. It is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the accepted 
plan of salvation, one and unchangeable, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
As a system, it comprehends all good, 
and shuts out all that is evil. All things 
pure and true, wise, virtuous, and praise- 
worthy, in heathendom or in Christen- 
dom, or throughout the world, are but 
parts and portions of Mormonism, brok- 
en off fragments of this grand Rock of 
Ages. It is the fountain from which all 
religions have drawn the inspiration, the 
life-blood of their systems—for all re- 
ligions have some good within them— 
and while not responsible for the errors 
and dogmas of men, with which its 
truths have been amalgamated from 
time to time, it has furnished the cement, 
as it were, which has so long held to- 
gether the crumbling walls of human 
creeds, and will continue to do so until 
the decaying structures, man-made and 
therefore mortal, in the economy of God 
shall have fully served the purpose for 
which they were permitted to exist. 
When that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. No 
need of the stars, however bright, when 
the sun has risen. Mormonism is the 
sun. It is only just beginning to dawn, 
but is destined to eclipse all “the splen- 
dors of the firmament of time.” 
Mormonism is not only Scriptural—it 


could not well be otherwise—but natural, 
reasonable, philosophical. The laws of 
nature, known or unknown, are its laws. 
The truths of philosophy are its truths. 
The arts and sciences are its handmaids 
and co-laborers in the great cause of 
human redemption. God sends His 
philosophers into the world; His scien- 
tists, His artists; His poets, painters, 
and musicians; His warriors, patriots, 
reformers; inventors and discoverers— 
just as He sends His prophets and 
apostles; for the benefit of mankind, 
and for His name’s honor and glory. 
All have lived and labored and died for 
Mormonism, whether they knew it or not. 
There is nothing in religion, science, or 
philosophy, as this world goes, half so 
sublime, profound, or comprehensive as 
Mormonism. It circumscribes all heights 
and depths. It unites the loftiest ideals 
with the soundest substantialities. It is 
the poetry of the Gods, the science of 
salvation, the philosophy of the universe. 
It is morality—it is religion itself, mis- 
named, misrepresented, and misunder- 
stood; it is the magnet of purity, the 
repellant of vice, the denouncer of 
wrong, the detector of error, the friend 
of liberty, the foe to tyranny, the well- 
spring of truth, and the sun-source of 
righteousness. Mormonism, personified, 
means Christ; and Christ, the life and 
light of the world. These claims may 
seem arrogant, presumptuous; but they 
are the claims of Mormonism, the claims 
of truth, which always appear arrogant 
and absurd to mankind. They are 
susceptible of proof, however; God, 
Himself, vouches for their authenticity. 
It is because I have learned that they are 
valid claims, that I am a Mormon. 

There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in this proud 
world’s philosophy, and Mormonism is 
one of them. There are more things in 
Mormonism than are dreamt of, even by 
the Saints themselves, to say nothing of 
a world where gross spiritual darkness 
prevails. 1 can only hope to touch upon 
a few of its salient features in this article. 

Mormonism, alone, of all religions, 
satisfactorily the queries—so 
often asked of one’s soul: Whence am I? 


answers 
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Wherefore am I here? Whither am I 
going? It teaches that man is literally 
the child of God, fashioned in His image 
and endowed with His attributes, in 
embryo; capable of becoming, in due 
time, by obedience to the same principles 
that exalted Him, like unto his Heavenly 
Father, with all the powers and passions, 
purified, intensified, and made holy, nec- 
essary to fulfil the measure of his godlike 
creation. In other words: ‘‘What man 
now is, God once was; what God now 
is, man may be.’’ It places no limit to 
human progression. Gods, angels and 
men are of one and the same species, in 
different spheres and stages of develop- 
ment. Man in his spirit is a pre-existent 
being, and in his primal element and 
intelligence, co-existent with God, of 
whom he was begotten. God is a resur- 
rected being,a perfected man, with a body 
of flesh and bones as tangible as man’s, 
but quickened with spirit in lieu of blood, 
which is the life-stream of mortality. 
There are Three that bear rule in 
heaven, viz.: God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Unlike 
the others, who have resurrected taber- 
nacles, the Holy Ghost is a personage of 
Spirit. 

Earthly things are typical of things 
heavenly, and all things good and true, 
pure, useful and beautiful, in this life, 
will be perpetuated in the life to come. 
This includes the family relationship. 
One of the grandest principles revealed 
through Joseph Smith, God’s prophet to 
the nineteenth century, is the eternity of 
the marriage covenant, including plural- 
ity of wives; the patriarchal or celestial 
order of marriage, by which men and 
women are exalted to the Godhead; by 
which worlds are peopled, spiritually 
and temporally, the work of the Gods 
continued, and the Father of all forever 
glorified. 

Mormonism tells us our home is in 
heaven, with our eternal Father and 
Mother, where our spirits were born; 
that earth is a school, and time a season 
of probation, in which our souls are 
tested and proven, weighed in the eternal 
balance, and by their mortal experience 
fitted and prepared, if found worthy, for 


higher and better things beyond. — It 
holds that men will be punished for their 
own sins, rewarded for their own works, 
and saved, according to their merits, in 
different degrees of glory, either a celes- 
tial, a terrestrial, or a telestial glory; 
of which the sun, moon and stars are 
typical; that all men will thus be saved, 
after the guilty have been duly chast- 
ened, except the sons of perdition, who 
sin against light and knowledge irre- 
trievably. 

The earth and all it contains, were 
created or formed, first spiritually and 
then temporally, out of eternal, self-ex- 
istent spirit and matter, which, in their 
primal elements, can neither be created 
nor destroyed—called into existence nor 
annihilated. Earth is an intelligent crea- 
ture, a living soul, of body and spirit; 
capable, like a human being, of educa- 
tion and development, and destined to 
become a heaven, a celestial planet, 
exalted and glorified by obedience to 
celestial law, that beings of a celestial 
order may inherit it forever. 

All this by the power of God; by the 
saving virtue of the principles of Mor- 
monism—Mormonism, which has_ re- 
deemed worlds upon worlds, that now 
glitter in the blue vault of heaven, with 
all their glorified inhabitants, and has 
condemned millions who fought against 
it on other earths, just as it will con- 
demn all who fight against it on this 
planet. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
am a Mormon, and why, if I were not, 
I would let this persecuted people and 
religion ‘“‘severely alone.’’? Those are the 
only chances offered that a seeker after 
God and eternal life ought to be willing 
to take. 

Why am I a Mormon? Why, I came 
to the earth to be one. It was the object 
of my descent from the life pre-existent 
into this lower world of mortality. I 
believe it is expected of me; that I made 
a covenant to that effect before leaving 
the presence of my Father and God, to 
take upon me this clay; and that if I were 
to break my covenant and prove false 
to the trust reposed in me, I would become 
bankrupt in the estimation of my best 
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and dearest friends. It is to preserve my 
credit with the heavens that I am a 
Latter-day Saint, and to keep the way 
open for my return to what I had form- 
erly, taking with me what I earn as the 
reward of faithful service in this proba- 
tion. There is joy in heaven over the 
victorious return of every soul: engaged 
in the great conflict here below; but the 
heavens weep, as they wept over fallen 
Lucifer, when a soul surrenders to sin, 
turns traitor to God, and forsakes the 
cause of the great Captain for which it 
was sent forth to battle. 

The skeptical reader will, of course, 
say I am a fanatic, and that all this is 
mere drivel—idle, visionary speculation. 


To such I would answer, that may be 
your reason, or what you mistake as a 
reason, for not believing it. But I am 
not at present dealing with other people’s 
reasons for believing or disbelieving any- 
thing. Iam simply trying to make plain 
my own. For some good and sufficient 
cause, I was deemed worthy of coming 
here to bea Mormon, or Latter-day Saint. 
What I had done to merit the high honor, 
I do not know, or do not now recollect. 
But one thing I am certain of, as certain 
as I am that I live; it was an honor, a 
most precious privilege; one which the 
wealth of worlds would not now tempt 
me to barter or forego. 

Orson F. Whitney. 
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TRAVELING has now become fashion- 
able. To be successfully graduated in 
the school of society, one must have 
visited Europe, have ‘‘done’’ London, 
“taken in’’ Paris, “swallowed” Rome 
and ‘“‘absorbed”’ Berlin. How we seek 
acquaintance with him who has scaled 

- Mt. Blanc,sighed for water in the Sahara, 
or devoured bananas and cocoanuts in 
the shade of their native groves on the 
spicy isles of the sea! Yes, ’tis an ac- 
complishment to have traveled. Pray 
do not understand me to speak, even in 
the least, ill of travel. I refer ironically 
only to the practice of regarding travel 
as an end rather than a means; to the 
custom of estimating one’s accomplish- 
ments by the miles he has traveled 
rather than by the lessons learned on 
the way. The great accommodations 
offered in transportation to-day have 
made many passive travelers, who are 
taken hither and thither, reclining on 
cushioned settees or in palace car chairs, 
eyes half shut and mind locked—con- 
tent with a languid glance at this copse 
or that lake, of a mountain higher than 
usual, or an uncommonly broad stream. 
The word travel has to-day lost its orig- 
inal deep significance. It is of common 
origin with travail, which conveys an 


idea of active exertion, and that, too, 
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associated with struggle and labor. That 
which is obtained by exertion is prized; 
luxury frequently produces apathy. Ac- 
tive travel, travel accompanied by travail 
in mind if not in body, is a great educa- 
tor. Experience of this kind tends to- 
ward liberality in thought and action; it 
inspires a strangely mixed feeling of de- 
pendence and independence, of weak- 
ness and of strength; a reverence with- 
out unmeaning enthusiasm for home 
custom, and a feeling of respect and tol- 
erance for other habits than ours. 

But man is not the only traveler. 
There are humbler explorers than he all 
about us; emigrating and arriving. 
Watch fora moment that simple flower 
of civilization, the dandelion, when the 
bright face of golden youth seems to 
have been replaced by the silvery plumes 
of venerable age. Just at this time its 
family, so carefully reared and provided 
for, is about to leave home, each mem- 
ber to seek an asylum elsewhere. ’Tis 
these rovers that the child drives away 
by the score when trying to tell the time, 
or read a fortune by shaking the full 
developed plant. The ‘‘button’”’ or head 
of the dandelion is studded by small hard 
bodies, these are the fruit and seed of 
the plant (evpseda). Each is covered 
with barbs directed upward, and is sur- 


mounted by a pretty little tuft of shining 
hairs (pappus). Look closely at the 
flower; what we took to be the whit- 
ened locks of age are but the gay trap- 
pings of the young plants. Such is the 
youthful dandelion in its traveling dress, 
with its baggage neatly packed by the 
parent in the smallest possible space. 
Even while we watch it, off it goes;— 
borne by the wind more securely than 
-~ cumbrous balloon or wide-spread para- 
chute. When it rests—perhaps many 
miles from its former home—the barbed 
seed touches the earth first, and by the 
swaying to and fro of the downy pappus 
the seed is worked into the soil; the pro- 
jections on its surface prevent its with- 
drawal, and so it is safely sown. By 
such assistance in traveling, this plant, 
originally a native of Europe, has dif- 
fused itself over every part of this coun- 
try; ocean and river, mountain and 
plain—all have been unable to intercept 
it in its wandering. 

Observe the admirably arranged fruit 
of the milk weed, or silk grass. Each 
seed is surmounted by a tuft of silk 
(coma), and in the perfection of its trav- 
eling paraphernalia, it disputes the palm 
with our former friend, the dandelion. 
Not less wonderful are the arrangements 
in the case of the thistle and the aster. 
Some seeds are carefully wrapped in a 
woolly covering as those of the cotton, 
willow and poplar, and are thus readily 
transported to great distances. Another 
arrangement quite as remarkable as 
those already described, is the attach- 
ment of membranous or wing-like ap- 
pendages to seeds, as illustrated by the 
ash, elm, pine, maple, box-elder, etc. 
These may be carried considerable dis- 
tances, though they seldom venture as 
far from home as do the hairy or woolly 
seeds. 

It would be decidedly detrimental to 
the plant if the seed produced were 
always deposited close by; the space of 
ground about the parent plant would 
soon be unable to supply nourishment 
to so numerous and constantly increas- 
ing a company, and soon would suc- 
cumb to starvation.. And thus we 
observe in the case of many plants the 
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seeds of which are not designed to be 
carried far, wonderful arrangements for 
scattering the seed. Examine with care 
the wild geranium or cranesbill, whose 
modest pink flowers cheer us in the 
earliest spring. Each seed is provided 
with a long beak or awn, which is ad- © 
herent to the style. As the fruit ripens, 
the beak loosens, and by its elastic force 
throws itself often to a distance of from 
one to five yards; and simultaneously 
the awn coils itself in the form of a cork- 
screw, boring the seed deeper and deeper 
into the earth. To this class of plants, 
those whose seed is scattered by the 
elasticity of the capsule or appendages, 
belong the common lady’s slipper, frax- 
inella, sweet pea, etc. 

The minuteness of seeds greatly facil- 
itate their dispersion by the wind; and 
those plants, the seeds of which are best 
adapted to this mode of travel, are in 
general the most widely diffused. The 
spores of mosses, ferns and lichens seem 
to wander everywhere, alike to the 
mountain top and the deepest caverns 
of the earth. ‘Swartz records noticing 
in Jamaica the same species of ferns and 
mosses which he had gathered in Europe, 
though nearly all plants beside were 
new and peculiar. 

Most roaming seeds have decided pre- 
ference for dry, fing weather; as what 
travelers have not! In consequence, the 
seed-vessels open as a rule only when 
the atmosphere is dry and the sky clear, 
that no moisture may be condensed on 
the wings or down of the seed and 
impede its progress. But in this con- 
nection we mee’ with another evidence 
of the awe-inspiring design of a Creator; 
for the ice plant, a lowly inhabitant of 
dry and sandy deserts, opens its capsules 
during the wet season only—just when 
other seeds would be carefully guarded 
within by the mother plant. Only at 
such times, in places naturally very dry 
is there sufficient moisture to permit 
germination. 

But aerial transportation is by no 
means the only mode in favor with 
plants; water is important as a vehicle 
for the transfer of seeds: Wrapped 
securely in waterproof cloaks many 
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forms of seeds may safely remain in the 
liquid element for considerable time. 
Rain storms often wash numbers of seeds 
into the streams which bear them to the 
sea, and thence they may be carried to 
far distant shores. The ovules of West 
India vegetables are often conveyed by 
ocean currents to the coast of Norway 
and the shores of the Baltic, where, how- 
ever, the severity of the climate prevents 
their growth. The seeds of aquatic plants 
often adhere to the feathers of water 
fowl, and are frequently in consequence 
conveyed to distant lakes and rivers. 
Animals too are made to serve as 
carriers of these wandering germs, some- 
times perhaps unwillingly. The prickly 
fruit of the burdock and other allied 
plants cling to the hair or wool of horses, 
cattle, sheep and other animals that may 
venture too near the plant.. Such seeds 
are often not deposited till the coat of 
the animal is shed; or the animal may be 
killed, and its hide, whole or in part, 
still entangling the seed, may be exported 
to foreign lands. Thus by cleaning and 
dressing of the skins, these germs of 
future flowers and fruits are cast away 
with the rubbish, till finally they success- 
fully germinate and establish a new home. 
Birds feed largely on berries and fruits, 
and often swallow such food whole. In 
many cases the hard covering of the seed 
will effectually resist the action of the 
digestive fluids in the body of the bird, 
and the latent germ may be deposited in 
an undigested form far from the place of 
its birth. It is said that amateur florists 
in Sicily are in the habit of shooting 
migratory birds, just returning in the 
early spring from more southern climes, 
and of sowing the contents of their stom- 
achs, by which means strange tropical 
flowers are often raised. Dr. Sumner 
relates that while the Hollanders occu- 
pied the Spice Islands, finding themselves 
unable to defend their possessons, they 
determined to abandon them; but before 
doing so they jealously rooted out the 
nutmeg plants—their most valuable pro- 
duction. The birds, however, soon re- 
disseminated the nutmeg seed over the 
entire land-—a striking rebuke to the 


selfish cupidity of man. 


But greater than all such agencies, 
superior to air and water, bird and mam- 
mal in the dispersion of seeds is the 
influence of man. Through the commer- 
cial interchange of grains, breadstuffs 
and other desirable products, the germs 
of many varieties of vegetables will be 
disseminated. So extensively has this 
process gone on, that the botanist is 
greatly puzzled today to decide among 
many common plants as to their native 
or foreign origin. The armies of Europe 
returning from the Crusade wars brought 
with them many of our highly prized 
vegetables and flowers. Most common 
grains are supposed to have been received 
from Italy; the apricot hails from 
Armenia, the peach from Persia, and 
many other cultivated fruits from differ- 
ent parts of Asia. The potato is of .- 
American origin and was carried to 
Europe by, Sir Walter Raleigh. It has 
now found its way into almost every part 
of the Old World. 

What great lessons of trust, hope and 
faith for the future and praise to the God 
of both plant and animal are taught by 
things as simple as flowers and their 
seeds! How like things of life do such 
germs move! The wind and the waves, 
insect, bird, quadruped, and even man— 
the “Lord of creation’’—all are servants 
to the subjects of Flora. And when the 
seed has at length been buried in the 
soil still it waits, patiently yet quietly 
sleeping and preparing for the work of 
the future. Perhaps it slumbers under 
snows on the mountain side, or beneath 
a coverlet of ice by the river—resting 
till the genial rays of the spring sun 
penetrate to its chamber and whispe1 
softly: “My child, awake; ’tis day; arise 
and work.’’? And how nobly it obeys 
that behest! Its labor is not inspired by 
the transient enthusiasm of an hour, nor 
by selfishness for personal aggrand- 
izement, but by an innate and strong 
determination to accomplish with honor 
the design of its Maker. There too is a 
lesson for us. J. £. Talmage. 


The lips of Truth shall be established 
forever; but a lying tongue is but for a 
moment. 
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WILLER Crick was the name bestowed 
upon an uneven and meandering stream, 
which rose up for its journey in the 
morning among the gorges, passed its 
mid-day through a succession of valleys 
and dales, and came to rest at night, 
many miles distant, in the broad bosom 
of the Mississippi. Somewhere in its 
mid-day course, the channel had ar- 
rowed, and the stream tumbled itself 
headlong over half-a-dozen cataracts. 
A New Englander, who was long ago 
driving to the south-west in search of a 
home, his head filled with mechanical 
fancies, his wagon box filled with robust 
boys, saw here the opportunity for flour 
mills, and announced to his wife that 
their pilgrimage was at an end. With 
the mill foranucleus, other houses sprang 
up along the Crick, and’ by the time a 
dozen decades had rolled over the place, 
a village, or something having much 
of its form, had risen in the district. 
There were at any rate, a church; a 
blacksmith shop, where shoeing and 
dentistry flourished side by side as twin 
branches of science; a grocery store, 
whose proprietor also opened the mail 
bag which at rare intervals was thrown 
off the passing stage, and who combined 
in his person, the functions of justice of 
the peace, viewer of fences, and recorder 
of marks and brands. 

With the progress of time, and the 
increase of population, a sturdy race 
of broad-shouldered, but not over 
gentle youths had grown up, and 
the particular uses to which nature 
had intended to put them, was fast be- 
coming a problem of importance with 
the older heads of the village. Their 
destiny, so far, had been confined to 
assembling in the back room of the 
grocery store, riding to races at neigh- 
boring county seats, and holding hot 
disputes over the speed of their mares. 
When the problem was at itf knottiest, it 
had been Settled, at least for a time, by 
the breaking out of the war, and the 


riding off of the flower of Willer Crick— 
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for the name of the stream had com- 
municated itself to the village—to swell 
the ranks of the Confederate sympath- 
izers. Most of them had returned, after 
two or three years, without being cum- 
bered by either their discharge papers 
or their back pay. The experiences they 
had sustained had put beards upon many 
of their faces, and left a few scars besides; 
but, on the whole, the experience had 
not been of a softening kind, and the 
morale of Willer Crick could not be said 
to have improved with the war. The 
church, it is true, was still an important 
factor in the little community, and so far 
as it was able, exercised a corrective in- 
fluence over its communicants. But the 
parson was of a harsh and intolerant 
temper, and his congregation, though 
faithful in their attendance each Sunday, 
seemed to make little progress in the 
more humanizing methods of settling 
their disputes. The shot gun did not go 
out with the war; and the respect for the 
sacred person of the negro was not in- 
creased, when the few who remained in 
the neighborhood were wont to remind 
their old masters of the Emancipation 
Decree 

But withal, there was a certain pros- 
perity, a rigidness among the elders, a 
sort of vicinage pride, which preserved at 
most times, the forms of law and order 
in Willer Crick, and held in some kind 
of check the more lawless spirits of the 
place. The village was not without its 
“husking bees,”’ its social gatherings of 
various sorts; before the war it had 
known something like a fair, which it is 
true, rather hurriedly ended in a melee 
on the race course, and gave rise to sun- 
dry prosecutious for the offense known 
as mayhem. But it had marked some- 
thing of a progressive spirit in the com- 
munity after all. Any number of rosy 
cheeked girls could be counted at the 
singing school on the Friday night of 
each week, and their fresh, sonorous 
voices heard trolling in the early part of 
the evening, the old fashioned ‘“‘ti, do’s,”’ 
and later the hymns and chorals of 
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the divine service for the following Sun- 
day; for the village choir drew its re- 
cruits from St len Druce’s singing 
school, and tha master united in his 
person, the offices of music instructor 
and leader of the choir; he was besides, 
the teacher of the Willer Crick school, 
and thus a person of no mean import- 
ance in the village. 

Stephen Druce was a very young man 
when he came to the village several 
years before, and answered in person the 
advertisement placed by the trustees in 
the county paper, for a suitable person 
to guide the sprouting ideas of the 
Willer Crick youth. Too young, perhaps, 
he was, to fill the standard of “not less 
than twenty-three years of age,”’ laid 
down by the trustees; but the readiness 
with which he parsed the verbs, and the 
free and easy way in which he dashed off 
mathematical problems selected from 
Greenleaf, carried the committee by 
storm, and his age was never brought 
into question. As Blacksmith Dunyon, 
one of the trustees, expressed himself: 

~ “He could do any sum in the ‘rithmetick 
on Countin’ to the Rule of Three and 
; and the last sum in the book 
war’nt no more of a trick to him than 
Ke first. ” With such a_ testimonial, 
found no difficulty in being 
s the village schoolmaster. 

A full round voice, with a strong talent 
for music, generated and increased by 
the ardent love he bore for it—led, before 
long,to the formation of a singing school. 
Certain harmonies, floating out from the 
windows of the school house and diffus- 
ing themselves upon the summer air one 
evening, reached the ears of Parson 
Steele,and pleasingly turned his thoughts 
back to the time when music had formed 
a portion of his service. Young Druce, 
being importuned, readily organized a 
choir, and the singing was now one of 
the notable parts of the church worship. 
Stephen Druce was therefore a man with 
whom time did but little dallying. His 
superior training, over the general run 
of the Willer Crick youth, his handsome 
face and well knit limbs, rendered him 
a strong favorite with the young women 
of the place. It was on this account, 
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perhaps, that he was less a favorite with 
the young men. His manner, dress and 
forms of speech were such as they could 
not for an instant tolerate. When it was 
found that he had corrected the children 
in their manner of pronouncing the 
name of the place, and boldly spoke of 
stream and village alike, as ‘Willow 
Creek,” there arose a storm of hostility 
which would have overwhelmed a weaker 
man. The trustees had been appealed 
to, and after some perplexity, had cast 
their decision in his favor. His system 
was thus vindicated, but the sense of 
injury, added to the other grievances 
which they had sustained in the “‘airs’’ 
young Druce gave himself, long rankled 
in the memories of the independent 
spirits of Willer Crick, and might have 
found vent in something more than 
sneers and ill humored jests, but for a 
well grounded respect, which the school- 
master’s ready arm and decisive temper 
had on more than one occasion engen- 
dered. So he kept on his way with 
untiring industry, and a certain good- 
humored scorn; and his enemies, if 
enemies they might be- deemed, thought 
best to keep the upper hand of their 
resentment. i 

It was somewhat earlier than his wont, 
that Stephen Druce approached the rear 
door of the church one Friday evening, 
and paused to shake the accumulated 
snow from his hat and shoulders. Per- 
haps it was the approach of Christmas, 
and the desire to survey the best places 
for the evergreen decorations, that 
brought him out before his time; per- 
haps it may have been a half formed con- 
viction that he would find a pair of young 
hands wandering over the organ keys, to 
perfect themselves in the Christmas 
anthem, before the singers came in. If 
this was his expectation, he was not dis- 
appointed. As he quietly opened the 
door, the harmonies from an old fash- 
ioned organ floated about his ears, and 
filled the room with the joyous strains of 
the anthem. Mounting the few steps 
which led to the singers’ place, he stood 
undiscovered behind the performer. She 
was young and, as the schoolmaster evi- 
dently thought, a goodly spectacle to 
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look upon. With the rosy plumpness 
common to most of the damsels of the 
village, there was blended a sweetness of 
face, and gracefulness of poise not quite 
so common. Her hat was laid aside, 
and her dark hair, brushed straight back, 
revealed a forehead and a pair of eye- 
brows that told of mind and strength and 
will; not such as override the sweet 
charm of femininity, but mingle with it 
and relieve it from too much weakness. 
Her brows, just now, were contracted 
over a problem on the music page before 
her, and the schoolmaster could hear her 
murmuring with half audible intensity, 
“one, two, three and four; one, two, 
three and four,’ as her fingers brought 
out the harmonies of the instrument. 
Some little time longer. he continued to 
listen to her, smiling as he saw her com- 
bating with some knotty ¢empo, and then 
he suddenly interrupted her by reaching 
out his hand and placing it on the keys 
before her. 

“Dot that, Miss Mary,and finger it so.” 

With a half startled exclamation, the 
girl turned round, and blushed, on seeing 
who her listener was; but covering her 
embarrassment, with a little air of de- 
fiance, she said: 

“Youre not my teacher now, please 


remember. How long have you been 
listening, sir?” 
“T don’t know,’ he answered with a 


laugh. “I have been so interested in 
hearing you count, that I took no note 
of time—except the time you were try- 
ing to decipher.”’ 

““Count!”? she said with contempt, “I 
was doing nothing of the kind. Perhaps 
you think I can’t play a piece like that 
at sight?’ and she wheeled around to 
the instrument as if to demonstrate her 
powers. 

“Oh yes you can—at second or third 
sight,’’ he responded with a laugh. And 
at that they both laughed and descended 
the steps to the center of the room, 
where a cheery fire was blazing ina 
large open stove. 

They had only stationed themselves 
in front of the glow, when a prolonged 
stamping of feet and a sound of voices 
at the’ door, told them that the other 
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members of the choir were at hand: 
Druce hurried to utter what he had to say: 
“Tam to walk home with you to-night, 
[ hope?” he said in a tone that had so 
little of the query in it, that it was easy 
to see he felt that custom had almost 
given him vested rights. But her reply 
told him that his confidence was prema- 
ture. 

“You're too late,”’? she responded with 
a half roguish, half regretful elance at 
him sideways. 

“Too late?” 

“Yes, Harry Reed called at my uncle’s 
house to-day, and asked me if he could 
call to-night and see me home.”’ 

The schoolmaster’s face turned grave. 
He was not one given to absurd jeal- 
ousies, and had any other young man in 
the village than him she had named, 
been the one to deprive him of what he 
had almost come to consider his right, 
he would have submitted with an at- 
tempt at good grace. But Harry Reed! 
By everyone else but Mary, he was 
known as ‘Hank’? Reed, and of all 
the young men in the village who h 
the schoolmaster in contempt 
his methods, and hated his 
none were more pronounced al 
than he. But to do Dfuce 
was not on this account, th@h O 
cerned. Hank Reed as’ foremos 


among the reckless, roving spirit’ Bre ae 


district; his mare was seen at every race- 
course for miles around, and his voice 
was among the loudest in the betting 
circles at such times. In his own village 
he was alike feared and admired, accord- 
ing as the persons sitting in judgment 
were recklessly or peaceably disposed. 
Most of the young women of the place 
viewed him with a mixture of both 
sentiments. What Mary Blakely her- 
self thought of him no one knew, but 
his preference for her was so bold and 
open that it left no room for doubt. 

Mary perceived at once the effect her 
words had had upon her companion. 
The door was opening, and the choir 
were noisily entering, so she had only 
time to lay her hand on his arm, and say 
in a pleading voice: “I’m sorry, Stephen, 
if you are disappointed, but what could 
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I do?’ He looked up, and meeting her 
anxious eyes, was partially mollified 
at the strong preference for himself he 
could not help seeing there. But he had 
no time to make answer, for the next 
moment they were surrounded by a 
chattering bevy of the new comers, 
who shivered and stamped around the 
stove in a manner that sent all attempts 
at intelligible conversation to the four 
winds. 

The business of the night was the 
arrangement of a time for commencing 
the Christmas decorations, the holiday 
being close at hand, and a heap of pine 
boughs in the vestry waiting to be 
trimmed and woven into garlands. The 
task of decorating had been left to the 
choir, and after some consultation, a 
certain night in the following week was 
decided on as the time for beginning the 
work. The rehearsal of the Sabbath 
hymns, with the special music in pre- 
paration for Christmas now commenced, 
and for the next two hours the routine 
of practice was pursued. 

A body of “good soundin”’ singers, 
the Willer Crick choir was conceded to 
be, and very pleasant were the echoes 
they raised in the roomy corners of the 
old stone church. Druce handled his 
singers with intelligence, and was care- 
ful to SMD oxythine like blare; so 
with only fair material, by aiming at 
sweet and gentle effects, he was able to 
achieve what less skilful directors often 
failed to attain with far better singers. 
Most of his choir were good readers, 
made so by his own instruction. The 
parts were well balanced, and what was 
more important than all—everyone was 
interested, and sang for the love of sing- 


ing. So they practiced assiduously, and 


were proud of the reputation they en- 
joyed. 

The evening’s exercises came to a 
close at last, and there was another 
noisy sally upon the stove, where wraps 
were adjusted, mittens drawn on, and 
com Seen s formed for the cold, and 
often distant homeward. The 
swains who had been lounging on 
benches listening in sleepy comfort to 
the rehearsal, now roused themselves, 


walk 


and came forward to assume proprietor- 
ship of the sweethearts or sisters, for 
whom they had been waiting. Several 
who were fonder of the odors of a cigar- 
ette, than the strains of the music, and 
who had beguiled the time on the out- 
side, now came tramping in to proffer 
their escorts. Among these was Hank 
Reed, a bold, sturdily built youth, with 
short, curling hair, a face tanned to 
duskiness, and with a swaggering aggres- 
siveness in his walk and carriage, that 
told of the lawless dash in his habits and 
disposition. Druce had no desire to be 
a witness to what he knew his rival, and 
possibly some of the others as well, 
would construe as a triumph. So he 
remained behind, apparently busied 
with the books, and saw the. couples 
exchange “good hts,’ and take their 
departure. They Bere all gone finally, 
Mary among the she sending him 
up, as she passed, a glance full of regret- 
ful meaning, and her companion, who 
closely followed her, giving him a look 
full of meaning of a very different sort; 
of both, however, he remained ignorant, 
being occupied at the other end of the 
choir as they passed. When he saw the 
room was cleared, he descended to the 
stove, and stood for a few moments 
buried in reflection, in which the sweet 
and the bitter were rather curiously 
mingled. Rousing himself at last, he 
was preparing to don his hat and coat, 
when the door was hurriedly opened, 
and he saw the slight figure of Susy 
Williams, a girl who was both one of his 
favorite scholars and singers, hastily 
coming towards him. 

“Well Susy, what have you forgotten?” 
he inquired, pleasantly,as she came up to 
him. 

“Nothing, oh Mr. Druce, it’s you? 
Mary Blakely and Hank Reed—”’ 

The schoolmaster turned coldly away. 
Some piece of village gossip he thought, 
which it hardly became his favorite Susy 
to be the bearer of. But she checked 
him by saying: 

“Dont be cross with me, Mr. Druce, 
but I thought you would want to know 
it. There was some trouble between 
them outside, and she’s gone off alone, 
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refusing to let anyone see her home. 
Hank’s taking on dreadful about it.”’ 

Druce hastily donned his overcoat. 
He knew enough of Mary Blakely’s char- 
acter to feel sure that for no light cause 
would she throw aside the escort she 
had accepted. 

“FTank has been drinking you know,”’ 
Susy eagerly went on to explain, ‘and he 
said something to her she didn’t like. I 
think it was about you. Anyway she 
just up and told him he wasn’t in a fit 
condition to walk home with any lady, 
and went off and left him.”’ 

The schoolmaster hurried out into the 
air, his face ablaze with wrath. In his 
own thoughts, Mary Blakely had so 
long occupied the one high enshrined 
place, that it was with’a rude shock, he 
had thought of the possibility of such a 
man as Hank Reed, feuching the hem of 
her garment; the thought that she had 
sustained an insult at his hands, was 
more than he could endure, and as 
Druce emerged into the air, it was per- 
haps fortunate that he did not find his 
rival within his reach. It was a bright, 
moonlit night, a broad expanse of glitter- 
ing snow covering the ground and every 
object in sight. The dark forms of the 
singers were visible scattering in various 
directions, and obeying his first impulse, 
Druce started in that taken by Hank 
Reed and his companions. He could 
hear his rival’s voice loudly raised, with 
the tones of others, as if in attempts at 
pacification, and see their forms as they 
walked, not with the evenest of strides, 
along the road. He soon paused, how- 
ever, and wisely thinking of Mary, her 
solitary walk homeward, and the scan- 
dal in which her name might be involved, 
if he visited his resentment upon the 
man he was now following—he turned 
the other way, and went as swiftly in the 
direction he knew Mary would take. 
The walk to the house where she lived 
with her uncle and aunt, was not a short 
one, and he soon overtook her, hurry- 
ing with bent head along the beaten 
path. She was at first a little startled, 
as he came abruptly up to her, but a 
sigh of relief succeeded her alarm, as 
she saw who it was. There were traces 


of tears in her eyes, and Druce ex- 
claimed: 

“You've been crying Mary. Tell me, 
what did that ruffian "se 

“Dont speak of it,’ she interrupted. 
“Tt isn’t worth it. Besides he wasn’t him- 
self you know.” ' 

Without more ado, Druce tucked her 
hand under his arm and with an air of 
proprietorship, of which he was hardly 
conscious, and which she did not resent, 
he took up his march with her home- 
ward. The lovers’ walk home need not be 
followed; of the explanations that ensued, 
and the multitude of things which were 
uttered and which were not explanations, 
nothing will here be said. They were 
young, ardent and sympathetic, these 
two, and each had long felt for the other 
a love none the less strong, true and 
honest that it had hitherto been un- 
spoken. -It may be that the events of 
the night had livened their sympathies, 
and kindled them up to that fire and wax 
condition, when a word would have 
melted them together. At any rate, the 
long silence was broken, and the words 
uttered which made the walk home 
through the snow that night, the swee 
poem of all their after lives, and the war 
and ever fresh topic by many a suk 
sequent fireside. But withyall this, our 
tale not being a love story, you and I 
have nothing to do. It it enough to 
know that when Druce finally turned on 
his homeward road, it was with an ex- 
hilaration of heart and a lightness of 
step that he had never before known; 
his thoughts were in the clouds, and 
if his feet touched the earth, he was not 
aware of it. 

So he whistled merrily on his way, 
oblivious of time, distance and space, 
until he had reached that part of the 
road where he had overtaken Mary; it 
was a spot particularly lonely, where the 
snow laden trees ani bushes, on either 
side, almost formed a glittering archway 
overhead. Here he paused for a moment, 
and of a sudden there came rushing 
across his mind the remembrance of 
Hank Reed, and the earlier occurrences 
of the night. But he cast the reflection 
aside with a smile. “I can afford to for- 
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give him,’ he thought. ‘If he were to 
appear before me now, I almost believe 
I would offer to shake hands with him.” 

As if Providence had heard his un- 
uttered thought, and had determined 
on putting his magnanimous resolve to 
the proof, Hank Reed that moment 
stepped out from the brush before him, 
and stood inthe path so as to prevent 
his further progress. Very little like an 
emissary of Providence he appeared, how- 
ever, as he stood there trembling, angry, 
lowering. Druce knew something of the 
man’s temper, and of the effect drink 
had upon it; he therefore said nothing, 
but quietly walked up to him, and by 
stepping out into the deep snow, would 
have avoided the meeting, but Reed, 
stretching out his arm, stopped him, 
both by his gesture and his words: ‘“‘Hold 
on there, schoolmaster. You don’t pass 
here till you’ve showed you’ve got a 
right to the road.”’ 

Druce stepped back into the path and 
quietly said: 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“T mean, —— you, that I’m going to 
learn you a lesson that you never took 
yet with all your schoolin’. I’m going to 
learn you not to interfere between Hank 
Reed and his girl.”’ 

All the hot blood in Druce’s body 
surged to his head on hearing the ruffian 
thus refer to Mary Blakely. But he con- 
trolled himself with an effort and said: 

“You're drunk, Reed, or you wouldn’t 
talk to me like this. Let me pass, will 
your” 

He took a step forward, and then sud- 
denly stopped. His quick eye had de- 
tected a rustle among the bushes on 
each side of Reed, and without, a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he called out in a 
loud, firm voice: 

“Sile Baker and Jim Lang! 
out and show yourselves!” 

He had spoken on a conjecture, know- 
ing something of Hank Reed’s more 
intimate associates. But he guessed 
well. There was a brief pause, and then 
the brush on each side parted, and the 
two men, uncouth, burly, and more evil 
in appearance even than Reed, stepped 
upon the scene; a little abashed at the 
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sheepish manner of their entrance, but 
covering it with a bold attempt at blus- 
ter. 

“And what is your business with me, 
gentlemen ?”’ said Druce contemptuous- 
ly, “for is your presence here merely 
accidental ?”’ 

Reed, who had been momentarily 
taken aback by the schoolmaster’s ready 
detection of his companions, now recov- 
ered himself, and with an oath said: 

“‘Sile and Jim are here to see fair play, 
—you. I'll show you there ain’t no 
school teachin’ nor quire singin’ about 
this.”’ 

Druce’s blood was up. ‘‘Fair play!”’ 
he said with cutting contempt. ‘‘The 
positions tn which I discovered them 
showed that! Neither they nor you know 
the meaning of the words. You are 
three to one, but I tell you once for all 
to stand out of my path.’ 

They made no response, but continued 
to stand in the road, savagely glowering 
upon him. He saw that the moment 
was one for decisive action, and rushing 
forward, he dealt the man nearest him, 
who chanced to be Baker, a blow which 
took effect under the jaw, sending him 
floundering out of the path into the deep 
snow. With his left hand he struck 
Reed between the eyes, and that worthy 
dropped for the moment to his knees, 
half-stunned. Druce’s plan, then, was to 
leap over his body and dash down the 
road to the nearest houses; for he knew 
he stood no chance against the three if 
they were allowed time to attack him in 
concert, and he thought it no shame to 
transform the battle into the more equal 
one of wind and legs. But as he made 
his spring, his feet slipped on the frozen 
path, and he came down full force upon 


‘the still kneeling Reed, crushing him to 


the earth by the impetus of his fall. 
Before he could recover himself, Lang, 
who had retreated a step at the sound of 
the blows, was upon his back, tugging 
to pinion his arms. Druce was taken at 
a disadvantage, but he took a mighty 
hold of Reed’s arms, who was still the 
undermost man, preventing him from 
joining in the fight, and with him whirl- 
ing and writhing so quickly, that Lang 
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did not dare to strike for fear of harm- 
ing his companion. Baker had now 
regained the path and rushed to the 
three prostrate forms, only to be re- 
ceived by a fearful kick from Druce’s 
boot, that sent him reeling full ten steps 
backward. He rushed again to the 
thick of the fight, and this time was suc- 
cessful in throwing his weight on Druce’s 
left side. Both he and Lang were now 
pulling with might and main to separate 
Druce and Reed, who were still locked 
in so tight an embrace, and who still 
continued to toss and roll about with 
such dizzy evolutions, that all attempts 
at blows were useless. But their united 
strength at length began to tell upon the 
endurance of the schoolmaster. His 
breath came louder and quicker, and 
his grasp began to weaken upon his 
opponent. Baker and Lang continued 
to tug away at him, and with one final 
exertion they at length tore him apart 
from Reed, who, bounding to his feet, 
leaped towards the now overcome 
Druce, every finger distended in the 
determination to throttle the life out of 
him. But he met with an unexpected 
obstacle. A fifth form, which had all the 
time been nearing the spot unperceived, 
amid the excitement, now stepped upon 
the scene, and a fifth pair of fists were 
brought into active play. That they 
were no light ones, was at once evident 
by Reed’s crashing to the earth like a 
felled ox, and lying there oblivious of 
every surrounding. The doughty Baker 
and Lang no sooner saw that there was 
a chance of an even battle, than they 
released their man, and disappeared 
like rabbits through the snowy foliage. 
Druce, still too much exhausted to do 
more than lean against a tree and ‘pant, 
gazed at his rescuer in astonishment. 
He found him a man large and strongly 
built; muffled in an overcoat which 
almost hid his face. He appeared to be 
past the middle age, as the glimpse 
afforded of his hair and whiskers showed 
that both were inclined to greyness. He 
now approached the young man, and in 
a tone of concern, said: 

“Pm afraid they were too much for 
you. Did they give you any hurt?” 


“No,” gasped Druce. ‘‘Nothing but 
a few scratches. But let me know to 
whom I am so deeply indebted 2” 

“Tam a stranger in these parts,’’ re- 
plied the new comer, ‘‘and am journey- 
ing to Upton. Perhaps you can inform 
me if 1am on the right road. But see, 
this man is rousing; shall we secure 
him ?”’ 

“No,”’ said Druce, “let us walk on 
and leave him to recover.’”’ Then seeing 
the stranger’s look of surprise, he added 
with a smile, ‘This is not a robbery, as 
you may have imagined. This man had 
a private grudge against me, and to- 
night, being somewhat under the influ- 
ence of drink, he with two of his friends 
assaulted me. It might have gone hard 
with me had not you come up as you 
did. But thanks to you, my assailants 
have the worst of it. This fellow will be 
more of himself when he recovers. I 
do not care to prosecute him.” 

The two walked along together for 
some distance, and Druce then asked 
his companion if he were not traveling 
somewhat late. 

“My profession,”’ replied the stranger, 
“compels me to travel at all hours. I 
have an engagement at Upton to-morrow 
morning at ten, and, missing the regular 
conveyance, was forced to make the 
journey afoot.” ° 

The schoolmaster warmly insisted on 
his companion’s accompanying him to 
his house, promising him that if he would 
accept a lodging for the night, he would 
procure him a conveyance in the morn- 
ing which would bring him to Upton in 
ample time to fill his engagement. The 
stranger hesitated, but finally decided to 
accept the offer, especially as he said he 
had already walked far, and was fatigued 
and half benumbed with the cold. He 
was soon seated beside a blazing hearth, 
and the old woman who acted as house- 
keeper for Druce speedily set before 
them a tray of steaming viands. 

Druce soon found that his guest was 
no ordinary individual. He did not give 
his name nor his profession, and the 
schoolmaster did not ask for either. 
But his manner, a certain gentleness and 
benevolence in his air, the wide acquaint- 
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ance with men, and devout regard for 
morals, which his conversation indicated, 
all evinced a character not common in 
the precincts of Willer Crick. The 
stranger was hardly less impressed by 
the bearing and conversation of the 
young schoolmaster, and the two sat by 
the fireside in the interchange of views, 
which men of natural refinement and a 
sympathy of temperament always findso 
engrossing. It was long past midnight 
when Druce showed his guest to the 
room, which had been prepared for his 
accommodation, and the two exchanged 
their good-night greetings with almost 
the warmth and cordiality of old friends. 
Onhis way to his own chamber,some time 
later, Druce was arrested by the sound 
of the stranger’s voice issuing through 
the half-open door. Pausing in some 
surprise, he found that his strange visitor 
was evidently praying, and listening to 
his words, he heard him say in a low, 
fervent tone: ‘‘Bless, Oh God, the mas- 
ter of this house, and bring him to a 
knowledge of the Truth.’ More puz- 
zled than ever at the character of his 
guest, he passed on to his room, re- 
peating to himself the words he had 
heard, and marveling over their import, 
until wearied with vain speculation, and 
the somewhat exciting events of the 
day, he fell asleep. 

As for Reed, Baker and Lang, they 
found it convenient to be absent from 
home for a number of days. They were 
but little missed, as their nomadic habits 
were too well known to excite comment. 
Druce made no remark on their absence, 
and the three worthies, after having 
learned, somewhat to their surprise, that 
they were no more particularly inquired 
after in Willer Crick than usual, ventured 
back, and by degrees assumed their 
accustomed places in the village; but 
rather avoiding contact with the school- 
master, and nourishing in their hearts a 
hatred all the more bitter that it was 
forced to burn in secret. 

I. 

The days passed swiftly by,and Willer 
Crick put on its holiday garb—the garb 
that has grown so old the world over, 
but will never grow old fashioned. School 


had been dismissed until some date a 
fortnight ahead, to a period which 
almost seemed indefinite to the young- 
sters, because of its being in a new year. 
Druce, now being left with some leisure 
upon his hands, burnished up his learn- 
ing, and, in the good old fashioned way, 
courted sweet Mary Blakely. He was 
full of ambition, and if he mingled study 
with his courtship, it was because it was 
no part of his purpose to allow his wife 
to be immured in the Egyptian darkness 
of Willer Crick, while there was the 
great world beyond, in which they might 
shine and labor together. Mary was 
happy, her good’ aunt fairly ran over 
with delight, even her grim uncle found 
no fault, and every one in the village, 
unless Hank Reed be excepted, com- 
placently approved of the match. Mr. 
Reed continued to chew the cud of his 
resentment and his disappointment in 
secret, and ‘very bitter was the juice he 
drew from the mixture. The village 
choir, with Druce and Mary at their head, 
had been busy for several days, giving 
the old church its annual garb of green, 
—and festooning, garlands, wreaths, with 
here and there somewhat ricketty letters 
of green, forming divers mottoes upon 
the walls, made the interior of the old 
church a scene delightfully warm, um- 
brageous and sweet with the incense of 
the woods. 

Christmas morning came at last, and 
the church was crowded as it had never 
been crowded before; the deep snow 
and the cold weather still remained, and 
being favorable to travel, the space out- 
side was dotted with old sleighs, hand- 
some cutters, and vehicles of various 
sorts,in which people from the surround- 
ing country had come to attend the 
Christmas service. Parson Steele’s stern 
countenance almost wreathed itself into 
a smile as he sat and contemplated the 
gathering, and calculated how well laden 
the plates must return from such a not- 
able concourse. The choir sang as it 
had never sang; the discourse, mainly 
devoted to the calamities to be visited 
upon the wicked, the terrors of purga- 
tory, the burning lake where sinners 
eternally writhe, were thundered forth 
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as with the words of inspiration; sundry 
members of the congregation, whose 
lives were not regarded as being entirely 
spotless, from their known predilection 
to other people’s horseflesh, were noticed 
to be visibly affected; the offerings were 
bounteous; the final anthem was. ren- 
dered, and the about to 
rise to pronounce the closing prayer, 
when there occurred a diversion from the 
expected order. This was occasioned 
by the parson feeling himself poked in 
the back, as with the end of an umbrella 
or a broom handle. 


parson was 


e 
Upon turning sharply around to see 


who had dared to take this freedom with 
the ministerial person, he beheld below 
him,through the railings that surrounded 
his pulpit—Bob, his hired man, holding 
aloft an envelope, with numerous 
gesticulations intended to convey an 
idea of its importance. The parson 
frowned upon his man with a visage that 
seemed to portend a settlement with 
him at no distant date in the future, but 
reached down and received the missive. 
The congregation, which had begun to 
loose its moorings for departure, aware 
that something out of the common was 
going on, settled itself again, and gazed 
in open-mouthed wonder, while the par- 
son tore the envelope open and read the 
note it contained. His countenance 
changed as he progressed; its habitual 
sternness deepened into a frown, almost 
a scowl, as he advanced and said to his 
expectant listeners: 

“My brethren and sisters: I have 
here that which interests you all. Our 
worthy bishop sends me word that his 
district is again being visited by those 
abominations of the earth, the Mormons, 
and that one of them known as Chester, 
or ‘Preaching Chester’ has been sent to 
labor around Willer Crick and vicinity.”’ 

A low buzz of comment ran through 
the congregation at this announcement. 
The Mormons! In all the State there 
was no section where the prefessors of 
that religion were so unpopular as in 
Willer Crick and the surrounding coun- 
try. Their missionaries had met with 
some success in several neighboring 
villages, and under the sanction of the 


resident parsons it had been necessary 
once or twice to escort them out of the 
county, and to warn their converts 
either to recant or follow. On such occa- 
sions Willer Crick had furnished its 
quota of volunteers, who had departed 
and returned with their shot guns on 
their shoulders and were accorded all 
the honors due to heroes. But no 
Mormon had ever yet found his way 
into Willer Crick. The intelligence now 
that one of that sect might be expected 
to invade their homes, was received by 
the congregation much as if it had been 
the news of the coming of a horde of 
vandals. 

The parson paused long enough to 
perceive the effect of his announcement 
upon his hearers, and in his harshest 
tones he said: ‘It is not necessary, I 
hope, my brethren, to remind you 
of the necessity of being alive to the evil 
that our bishop points out to us, or to 
warn you to avoid giving shelter, or 
countenance to any of those calling 
themselves elders of this infamous 
church. The Word says to us ‘shun the 
appearance of evil,’ and we are further 
commanded ‘If you have any unclean 
thing among ye, smite it and cast it out.’ 
This is your justification. Remember it 
I say,” he exclaimed, urging himself into 
a fury of oratory, ‘‘and if any one of 
those calling themselves by the idolatrous 
name of Mormon approaches you, remem- 
ber the Holy Book their doctrines pro- 
fane; remember the homes they have 
broken up; remember that their mission 
is but to destroy ——”’ 

“God forbid that I should remain 
silent and hear His work thus falsified!’’ 

These words, uttered in.a sonorous 
tone from the back of the room and 
with an accent as if they were spoken 
rather in soliloquy than with the design 
of arresting attention, caused the ut- 
most amazement in the congregation. 
There was a sudden swish and whirr 
made by the turning of many bodies, 
and a craning of necks in the direc- 
tion whence the voice proceeded. The 
parson, dumbfounded, could only gaze 
in speechless wonder at the man who 
had dared to interrupt him in his own 
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pulpit. He was an individual some- 
what past the middle age, but one of 
commanding presence, and with a figure 
still strong and powerful. He had risen 
from a chair near the door, and now 
stood in an attitude of humble waiting, 
as if conscious of the storm that was 
about to break upon his head and ready 
to receive it. The parson at length 
recovered himself and in tones of wrath 
demanded: “And who are you, sir, that 
you dare thus to interrupt the service of 
God?” “Itisin His service that I do 
interrupt,’ said the stranger devoutly. 
“Tam the representative of that people 
you have so slandered—unconsciously, I 
trust. I am that Chester of whom you 
have spoken; a Mormon as you say; 
and a servant of the Living God.”’ 

There was a momentary hush of aston- 
ishment, succeeded by a low roar like 
that which announces the coming of a 
distant tempest; the parson was aghast 
at the temerity of the Mormon; women 
in various parts of the room were stand- 
ing up, eager to catch a glimpse of a 
being, whom they almost looked upon 
as belonging to another order of crea- 
tion; the older heads looked uneasy and 
whispered together; but here and there, 
as if urged by a common understanding, 
young men arose from their places and 
went quietly and slowly towards the 
door, standing there in a group in such 
a manner as to prevent the stranger 
leaving the church. The older persons 
in the congregation recognized in these 
young men many of those who had done 
service in expelling the Mormons from 
neighboring villages, and they saw there 
was a likelihood of trouble ahead. The 
stranger himself seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to these menacing preparations, 
but waited until some measure of order 
was restored when he said in a respect- 
ful but firm tone of voice: ‘“‘Sir, I arose 
to correct some of the errors you gave 
utterance to, in speaking of the people 
you call the Mormons. If you will con- 
sent to my addressing the people fora 
few minutes——”’ 

A howl that shook the very rafters of 
the old church interrupted and drowned 
Chester’s further speech. Oaths, anath- 


emas, jeers, threats, and groans mingled 
with each other, and told him of the 
sentiments with which his presence was 
regarded. He waited patiently until 
the pandemonium of cries had exhausted 
itself, and then taking his hat he said: 
“J see there is no desire to afford me 
a hearing. But I came to this village to 
preach the doctrines of Him whom I 
follow, and my mission will not be com- 
plete until I have done so.”’ With that 
he turned to depart, but was met on the 
first step with such a howl of malevolence 
from the group of young men gathered 
at the door, as might have appalled a 
man less steady of nerve. He stopped 
short and surveyed them. ‘‘No violence 
in the church! outside! outside!’ 
screamed the parson from the pulpit, 
but his voice was alike unheard and 
unheeded in the general confusion. 

What might have occurred next, but 
for an unforeseen circumstance there is no 
telling. The choir was more amazed 
than any portion of the congregetion, to 
see its leader rise up and stalk down the 
aisle. With a great thump of the heart, 
Druce had recognized in the intrepid 
stranger the man who had come to his 
rescue the night he had been assaulted; 
he hesitated but one second, and»in the 
next he was by the side of the Mormon, 
facing the throng at the door, and his 
voice could be heard above the din 
ringing through the whole building. 

‘‘Are you not ashamed? You are twenty 
to one, and that one a man old enough 
to be the father of the oldest of you. 
Let him pass, I say!” 

Another astounded pause succeeded. 
It was broken this time, however, by the 
voice of a few of the older men, and nota 
few of the women, who, finding the school- 
master had taken the lead, backed him 
up by uttering ejaculations of sympathy, 
such as ‘fair play,’’ “give him a chance,” 
and “let the man go, if he wants to.” 
These sounds, and Druce’s action in 
quietly but firmly lifting a stripling, who 
seemed disposed to be obstreperous, 
out of the doorway, had their effect, and 
slowly the group parted and fell back, 
leaving a pathway through which Chester, 
accompanied by the schoolmaster, took 
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his departure. The congregation broke 
up in confusion without more ceremony, 
but remained in or about the church, ex- 
citedly discussing the day’s sensation. 
All thoughts of Christmas, or of the ser— 
vice they had come to enjoy, were driven 
as completely out of mind as if they had 
occurred the year previous. The Mormon! 
What ought to be done concerning him? 
Where had he gone? Did he mean to 
carry out his threat and attempt to 
preach in Willer Crick? These, with a 
hundred other similar queries were the 
problems that now excited the minds 
of Parson Steele’s congregation. 

In the meantime, the cause of all the 
commotion, with the schoolmaster, was 
wending his way towards the latter’s 
house, replying to the torrent of ques- 
tions he propounded, and remonstrating 
against becoming, for the second time, a 
burden upon his hospitality. 

‘“‘My profession,’ he said, ‘‘makes me 
a wanderer and a partaker of the bounty 
of my friends; and my coming to your 
house will but excite them against you, 
and cost you—heaven knows how much.”’ 
But Druce would take no denial. He 
urged to his friend that in the face of the 
public sentiment, his safety could not be 
assured anywhere else than under his 
roof, and reminded him of the obliga- 
tion under which he was still laid. Thus 
importuned, Chester at length consented, 
and the two were turning into the school- 
master’s gate, when Mary Blakely, pale 
of countenance, came swiftly up to them. 
She could do little more, in her fright, 
than to gasp her lover’s name. Chester 
seeing that she desired to speak with 
his companion, retired out of earshot. 
Druce was at her side in an instant, and 
tenderly took her hand. 

“What is it, Mary? They have not 
frightened you?” he said. 

“Oh Stephen,”’ she said, “‘you will be 
careful? but if you had heard what I 
heard them saying as I came along, Iam 
sure you would see the need of being 
cautious.”’ 

“T promise you I will be careful. But 
Mary, you approve of what I did to-day, 
do you not ?” 

“Indeed I do; we all do. It was brave 


and noble in you. There is hardly one 
of the singers who does not feel that if 
you wished it, they would make up a 
choir for the man’s preachin.z services— 
that is if he holds them.” 

“Tt was kind of them,’’ said Druce, ‘“‘I 
will speak to Mr. Chester about it. He 
is to be my guest, you know—at least 
for atime.”’ 

The girl replied by a look of terror 
“your guest? will it be safe ?”’ 

“Mary,” he said gravely, “‘let me tell 
you who this man is, then blame me if 
you can for giving him shelter. You 
remember* the night of the trouble 
with Hank Reed. I have told you of 
what occurred to me on my road home 
that night. This is the man who came 
to my relief, and whose bravery saved 
me from—lI know not what peril.” 

“Stephen,”’ she replied warmly, ‘“‘I can 
not blame you, you have acted as I 
would have had you. But for my sake 
promise you will be careful.” 

He reassured her by a few tender 
words and she left him to resume her way 
homeward, while he went to rejoin his 
guest. Chester, who stood at some dis- 
tance, though he could not hear the 
words, guessed the import of the con- 
versation which had just passed. 

‘Tt is as I feared, he said sadly, “My 
presence here means danger to you.”’ 

“Pshaw,’’ said Druce in a cheerful 
tone. ‘There are none that you and I 
need fear; remember the night I first 
met you. There are three of them at 
least who will warn these others against 
venturing too close to your arm,’’ and 
with a laugh he escorted his guest into 
his dwelling place. 

That afternoon, the excitement in 
Willer Crick increased to an uproar by 
the prevalence of half a dozen astound- 
ing rumors. It was first whispered that 
the Mormon had determined on holding 
his“‘preaching”’ that night; that a majority 
of the school trustees, through Druce’s 
influence, had consented to the use of 
the school house for the purpose; that 
at least one half of the members of the 
choir had signified their determination 
to sing at the “‘preaching’’ under Druce’s 
leadership; that there had been a scene 
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between Farmer Blakely and his wife, 
Mary’s aunt and uncle, because the 
young organist had boldly announced 
her determination to attend; that the 
old gentleman had been heard to declare 
in wrathful tones that he would put her 
under lock and key if she thought of 
such a thing; that the dame had answered 
that he should do no such thing, and 
that her husband had rejoined by threat- 
ening to lock her and her neice up to- 
gether if they dared dispute his authority. 
These and a hundred other reports flew 
about the town, and were discussed on 
corners, in vehicles, and in flouses—but 
nowhere with more assiduity than in the 
back room of the village grocery store, 
where, despite its being Christmas day, 
a few choice spirits were allowed to 
linger over the mugs and tables. Here 
Hank Reed, with his lieutenants and 
half a dozen congenial confreres besides, 
sat and discussed the day’s wonders. 
Failing in his attendance at church that 
day, as was his wont on most occasions, 
Mr. Reed had only been recently ap- 
prised of the identity of the Mormon 
with Druce’s rescuer that night, and of 
the schoolmaster’s championing the 
stranger’s cause. He rolled the news 
over in his mind as he would have done 
a sweet morsel on his tongue, and fore- 
saw that good might easily be made to 
come of it—by good, meaning bad for 
Druce, and the sweet taste of revenge 
for himself. 

All these rumors, unlike most rumors, 
came very near being the truth. Druce 
had at first tried to dissuade the mission- 
ary from holding any ‘‘meeting”’ in Willer 
Crick, but Chester’s resolute answer 
that he could not depart with his mis- 
sion unfulfilled, soon caused him to 
desist; his own feeling of deep obliga- 
tion to the man, his admiration for his 
courage and perseverance, his sense of 
right and justice and the indignation he 
felt that the solitary stranger should 
have been subjected to the indignity of 
the scene in the church, all impelled 
him to lend the Mormon what aid he 
could in accomplishing his purpose. 
His figure had accordingly been seen, 
bustling with energy that afternoon in 


various parts of the village. He had 
called at Parson Steele’s to endeavor to 
interest him in the stranger’s behalf, only 
to have the door slammed in his face; he 
had accepted that with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and had repaired to Mr. 
Buck, one of the school trustees, and 
his staunch friend, who had promised to 
consult the other two trustees regarding 
the use of the school house; he had dis- 
patched summons to those of the singers, 
on whom he thought he could rely, de- 
termined that Chester should hold forth 
in his own house if the larger place were 
refused, and late in the afternoon had 
returned home, expecting momentarily a 
call from Buck with the school trustees’ 
decision. 

Promptly at four o’clock that official 
rapped at the schoolmaster’s door, and 
was admitted. ‘“‘It’s all right, Stephen,” 
was his first words. ‘‘you’ve got the 
consent of two out of three, and that’s a 
majority. But I had to do some tall 
talkin’, I tell you, to work it.” 

“Who objected? Mr. Dunyon or Mr. 
Blakely?”’ 

“Oh, Blakely. He was madder’n a 
wild Injun at the thought of it. Said he 
would resign if the schoolhouse went fur 
secha purpose. There warn’t no use in 
wastin’ time on him. I just told him the 
majority was fur you, and left him to 
cuss it out to hisself.”’ 

“Tt was very kind of you, Mr. Buck,”’ 
said the schoolmaster, ‘‘but I am sorry 
all the trustees could not have been 
willing.”’ 

“And now, my boy,” said Mr. Buck, 
“just a word of warnin’. Tell your 
preachin’ friend to be keerful. Hank 
Reed and a lot of his set are loadin’ up 
down at the store, and they’re talking 
pretty loud about what they'll do with 
the Mormon if he tries to hold a meetin’ 
here. You know Constable Green aint 
worth much at sech times; and its best 
for one to look out for hisself in times of 
trouble.” 

Druce thanked his kind friend and 
escorted him to the door. Hewas more 
troubled that Mary’s uncle should have 
been so hostile towards his project, than 
at the news of Hank Reed’s threats, but 
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hoping that he would be able to justify 
himself to the old man when he saw him 
he returned to his guest. But he was 
not yet to be allowed to rest undisturbed. 
There came another knock at his door; 
something more peremptory in its tone, 
this time, and farmer Blakely himself, 
very choleric of countenance, an um- 
brella in hand, which he handled nerv- 
ously, stood upon the door step. Druce 
extended his hand and bade his visitor 
come in. 

“No sir, I won’t come in, and I won’t 
take the hand of no man as behaves as 
you’ve done this day,” said the farmer 
in his starchiest manner. ‘“‘I just come 
here to say this much. That if you use 
our schoolhouse to-night for this Mor- 
mon’s preachin’, either you quits as 
teacher, or I quits as trustee. So. And 
furthermore. You will please to drop 
the acquaintance of my neice, Mary, 
from this on. And if she dares to come 
to this business to-night, she’ll find my 
door locked agin’ her when she comes 
back. So.’’ And with that the farmer 
panted and halted for breath. 

“Mr. Blakely,’ said Druce quietly, 
“my conscience acquits me in this mat- 
ter of any but a right and honorable 
motive. My dismissal, I shall accept 
only from your niece’s lips; but if you will 
convey a message to her from me, you 
will say that itis my wish thatshe does not 
come out to-night to this meeting.”’ Far- 
mer Blakely turned away with an unintel- 
ligible growl, not deigning to waste an- 
other word uponso incorrigible a subject. 

The night came at last, and at seven 
o’clock nearly every bench in the school- 
house was filled, with an audience which, 
it must be said, came solely out of cu- 
riosity to see and hear the Mormon who 
had been so extensively advertised. He 
sat in the teacher’s accustomed place, at 
the head of the room, on a platform 
slightly elevated, and in front of him 
were Druce and his singers. Mary 
Blakely was there among the rest, and 
when Druce had eyed her reproachfully 
for disobeying his wishes, she had 
answered back defiantly that she was 
not to be outdone by him in doing good. 
He managed to ask her, under his 


breath, whether she did not fear her 
uncle’s wrath, but she reassured him by 
stating that her aunt had come with her, 
and her uncle could hardly lock the door 
on the old lady, let him feel as he might 
regarding her. 

The singers had just ended the selec- 
tion—a hymn full of sweet harmony,and 
breathing of warm humanity, and Ches- 
ter had advanced to the front of the 
platform, when a dozen hulking fellows, 
roughs to the sinews, stamped in at the 
door, and with noise purposely intensi- 
fied, walled down the aisle and took up 
a position™ directly underneath the 
preacher’s eyes; there was so much open 
impudence in their swagger, so much 
parade in their entering in a body and 
seating themselves together, that every- 
one knew at once that their visit meant 
no good. Druce eyed them narrowly, 
and was surprised to see that although it 
was the gang with which Hank Reed 
had been carousing all day—that worthy 
was not among them—a circumstance 
which made him all the more suspicious 
of some mischief. Chester waited calm- 
ly until the last one of the troop had 
with difficulty subsided into silence, and 
then commenced his address. Of all he 
said it is not necessary-here to make 
mention; it is enough to say that he 
seized command of his audience at the 
outset, and those who came to scoff, re- 
mained to listen spellbound. He dwelt 
with rapidity upon the character of the 
greatly maligned people whom he repre- 
sented, and then passed to the doctrines 
they professed. He grew eloquent as 
he unfolded the new but beautiful tenet 
that God had not left His children of to- 
day less favored than those of old, when 
he spoke with them face to face and gave 
them his divine commands; he dwelt 
with scathing denunciation upon the 
dogma that the book of revelation was 
forever sealed, and that the great Giver 
of all had abandoned his children and 
sealed the heavens as brass to their cries; 
the need of faith and repentance for sins, 
and not merely repentance by the lip, 
but by the heart as well, with a repara- 
tion for all evils committed, were por- 
trayed in vivid colors; and through all 
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and around all, with a warm passion 
which charmed his roughest hearers, the 
preacher threw a color of charity, of 
human sympathy and of broad philan- 
thropy that proclaimed the wide and tol- 
erant Christianity upon which his religion 
was based. When he finally closed after 
nearly two hours eloquent pleading, there 
was that long-drawn sigh from all parts 
of the room that told how his hearers 
had been enchanted, and on every hand 
arose a buzz of comment, congratula- 
tion and surprise. 

Druce had sat through all, dazzled, 
bewildered by the new and strange doc- 
trines he had heard, but fascinated both 
by the manner of the individual promul- 
gating them, and by their unanswerable 
force and consistency. He understood 
now, he said to himself, the meaning of 
those words over which he had once so 
marveled: ‘“‘and bring him to a knowl- 
edge of the Truth!”’ Mary Blakely was 
hardly less impressed; she had followed 
Chester throughout with breathlessness, 
and when he had resumed his seat, she 
turned to Druce and in a low voice mur- 
mured, “Is it not wonderful?’ Roused 
from his reverie by her words, the school- 
master answered her thoughtfully: “‘It is 
something more, Mary. If everman spoke 
the Truth, since the Savior walked the 
earth, that man has spoken it to-night.” 

Their thoughts were suddenly diverted 
from Chester and his words, however, 
by the signs of activity among the bench 
of roughs, who sat near at hand. These 
gentry, who had been charmed against 
their will by the eloquence of the preach- 
er, had manifested unmistakable symp- 
toms of uneasiness during the latter 
portion of his remarks, and now that 
they were from under the thrall of his 
magnetism, they shuffled about in their 
seats, whispered hastily together, and 
glanced towards the windows and the 
door, with such evident disquiet, that 
the people around them could not avoid 
noticing that they were on the wait for 
something, and were very much dis- 
turbed by its failure to appear. Druce 
himself was puzzled, and in his mind 
connected the missing Hank Reed in 
someway with the roughs’ uneasiness. 


Nor was he wrong. The truth was that 
over their tables and mugs that day, 
Reed and his companions had concocted 
a diversion which they were to carry into 
effect during the meeting. The gang 
was to enter as it had done, take seats 
near the preacher, and Mr. Reed, who 
remained behind, at some point during 
the exercises, was to send a cobble 
crashing through the window, which 
should be the signal for his companions 
to turn out the lights, and in the con- 
fusion that would ensue, to drag the 
Mormon and the schoolmaster outside, 
where, with Mr. Reed’s assistance, they 
would be treated to a course of what 
was among the Willer Crick boys known 
as “‘milling.’? But here were the ser- 
vices rapidly drawing to a close, and no 
sign had been given that their leader 
was in existence. The choir were ren- 
dering the final hymn—an invigorating 
selection that sent a breeze of cheerful- 
ness through the room and into the 
hearts of the listeners, but no sound was 
heard from the outside, and the window- 
panes, at which every member of the troop 
was now intently glaring, maintained 
their white and undisturbed frostiness. 
The singing closed, and unable 
longer to endure the suspense, one of 
the gang, who chanced to be Baker, 
started for the door with a view to in- 
vestigating what had befallen their 
absent chief. But at the door he en- 
countered Druce’s determined front, 
and the words:.‘‘No one passes here 
until the final prayer is said,’’ though 
uttered in a whisper, were sufficient to 
deter Mr. Baker from carrying his design 
into execution. The next instant, the 
congregation had arisen, and the words 
of prayer were being said. The ‘‘amen”’ 
was no sooner uttered than Baker, with 
all the rest of the gang closely at his 
heels, their long suspense aggravated 
into absolute panic, broke pell mell for 
the grocery store, where they had left 
their leader. Here, all was explained. 
Lying, profoundly oblivious of the issues 
at stake, his head upon a table, his arms 
stretched before him, they found Mr. 
Reed buried in the sweet sleep of utter 
and rouseless intoxication. Loud were 
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the oaths of disgust showered upon him, 
as they tried to bring him back to con- 
sciousness; the Mormon could still be 
found at the schoolmaster’s house, they 
urged among themselves, and the job 
might still be carried into effect. But 
without Reed, who had been the prime 
mover in the design,no one would stir,and 
’ after a few vain attempts to rouse him, the 
project was abandoned, and a vote was 
carried to pass the night where they were. 
Druce himself, fired by the doctrines 
of the preacher, had high hopes of the 
effect his eloquence might produce in 
the village. But he was destined to 
learn how fickle and evanescent a thing 
is the popular mind, especially when it 
has come to be swayed by prejudice and 
the influences of sectarianism. Next 
day the ‘‘preaching’’ was the common 
topic, but once out from under the spell 
of Chester’s eloquence, the prejudices of 
many returned; these feelings were 
strengthened and intensified by parson 
Steele, who learning with alarm and hor- 
ror of the principles the Mormon had 
advanced, circulated busily through the 
village, denouncing his views as blas- 
phemy of the wickedest sort, and all his 
claims as the direst and blackest false- 
hoods. He revived every malicious re- 
port that had ever been told concerning 
the Mormons and their ‘“‘dark and bloody 
land.’’ And said openly that were Willer 
Crick possessed of one half the spirit of 
her sister villages,the Mormon would not 
be allowed to pollute the neighborhood 
half an hour by his presence. Druce 
returned home indignant, but not dis- 
couraged. Chester himself received the 
news of the popular feeling without sur- 
prise; it was with him; he said, as it had 
been with His Master, ‘‘He came not to 
bring peace, but asword into the world,” 
and his long experience told him that 
Error did not fall down and worship 
Truth until the two had fought a hard 
and bitter conflict. He was accustomed 
to accept literally the saying: ‘Blessed 
are ye, when men shall persecute you for 
my sake,’’ and fortified with this con- 
solation, the world’s taunts and revilings 
only glanced off his armor, and passed 
him harmlessly. 


There were no more meetings held in 
the school house, but at Druce’s home 
the preacher continued to explain to the 
few, whose convictions and courage were 
equal to the task of making him the 
visit, the doctrines and principles he 
professed. At such gatherings the 
schoolmaster, and to his delight, Mary 
Blakely, accompanied some times by 
her aunt, were most absorbed students. 
The news of these more private meet- 
ings, being circulated through the vil- 
lage, intensified the hatred already en- 
tertained of the preacher; strange tales 
were told of the terrible and mysterious 
scenes enacted at the little gatherings; 
Parson Steele was heard to declare that 
things happened there, which not many 
years before would have caused all the 
participants to be burned for witchcraft 
—and rightly enough too. Druce’s 
popularity, which had so long remained 
fast with him, now began to wane; peo- 
ple averted their eyes when they met 
him, or returned his salute with studied 
coldness. Two days after the school 
house occurrences, a curt note from the 
parson informed him, that as long as he 
harbored the evil one in his home and 
until he renounced his heretical errors, 
the care of the choir could not be en- 
trusted to his hands. On the same day, 
his old friend, Mr. Buck, waited on him, 
and with a long face informed him that 
Farmer Blakely, whose rage against him 
had not by any means abated, had talked 
Mr. Dunyon over to his views, and a 
majority of the trustees had now decided 
that Druce should not be allowed to 
resume schoolafter the holidays. All these 
disasters he bore with equanimity, keeping 
his owncounsel, well knowing the distress 
the news would have caused his friend. 

One morning Chester on going to the 
schoolmaster’s front door, found pinned 
to it a square piece of brown paper, upon 
it an odd device rudely fashioned thus: 
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He took the paper thoughtfully to Mr. 
Druce, who tore it up and angrily threw 
the pieces into the fire. This was all the 
notice bestowed upon what had been a 
thought of Hank Reed’s,who had hoped 
by that stroke of enterprise to recover 
his lost ground in the eyes of his associ- 
ates. He partially succeeded in this, 
and emboldened and flattered by their 
praise, set his mind to work on other 
schemes for terrorizing the obnoxious 
pair. 

Chester began to see ‘that the time 
was approaching when it would be folly 
for him to longer remain where he was. 
To do him justice, it must be said that 
he was fully aware, or nearly so, of all 
that his presence had cost his friend; 
but he saw the deep impression the 
principles he had enunciated had made 
upon Druce, and perhaps upon the girl 
he loved, as well, and counting them 
both as souls too precious to be aban- 
doned, he still remained and labored, in 
the firm and conscientious belief that 
that which he was able to offer them 
would more than compensate for all they 
might be forced to renounce. 

Next day as Druce was passing through 
the village his attention was arrested by 
a group of men staring at a placard 
nailed on a fence. Pausing to note the 
occasion of the gathering, be read the 
following: 

“Shott gunns have drove out lying Mormons 
before this and can do it agin. Them that 
shelters them will fare the same. 

“WILLER CRICK BUCKS (SHOTT).”’ 

Druce said not a word, but elbowing 
his way through the crowd, he tore the 
placard down, and reduced it to atoms 
before the gaze of everyone; he then 
marched off, leaving those behind him 
in absolute and dazed silence. Some 
there were, however, who went straight- 
way to Hank Reed and related to him 
the circumstance of the schoolmaster’s 
defiance. Hank in turn swore a mighty 
oath that the thing had gone far enough; 
he first spent half an hour in cleaning 
his shot gun, and then went to seek 
Parson Steele. 

A dozen people were grouped about 
the missionary that night in Druce’s 


house; they counted nearly’ all the 
friends left either him or the schoolmas- 
ter in the village; and all were eagerly 
advising the two to delay no longer in 
leaving the village where so much danger 
threatened them. While they were thus 
consulting, the door opened and Mary 
Blakely, pale and excited, entered the 
room. Druce went to her tenderly, sur- 
prised at her exhibition of emotion. 
“Oh Stephen,’ she said, ‘‘I fear some- 
thing terrible to-night, both for you and 
Mr. Chester.’’ Everyone looked at her 
in surprise. 

“Tt may be only my fancy,” she said 
half hysterically, ‘‘but just before dark 
to-night Silas Baker and Jim Lang rode 
up to my uncle’s with guns on their 
shoulders. They called him out, and 
after a little whispering together, my 
uncle swore a great oath, and taking his 
gun and saddling his horse he rode off 
with them.’ My aunt tried to find out 
where he was going, but he only told 
her savagely, that if either she or I 
stirred out of doors to-night, he would 
make us repent it, and rode off. We 
feared it meant danger for you both, and 
I have run all the way to tell you.” 

This intelligence made the friends of 
Chester and Druce re-double their efforts 
to persuade them to fly. Even the good 
Mr. Buck, who was present, counseled 
them that mischief was abroad, and 
must not be trifled with too far. The 
missionary was thoughtful, but made no 
response. Druce totally refused. To leave 
his home at the bidding of a set of mid- 
night cowards, who dared not even make 
themselves known, he said bitterly, was 
something that no man of spirit ought to 
think of. Perhaps, too, the presence of 
Mary Blakely’s pale, sweet face, and the 
thought of leaving her, incited his heart 
to rebel against the suggestions of his 
friends. 

The preacher at length arose and said 
with something of a sigh: ‘‘My friends, 
let us unite our hearts in prayer. Wis- 
dom has before now been vouchsafed to 
those who throw themselves and their 
cares upon His mercy.’? So down they 
all reverently knelt, and amid the deep- 
est silence, the flickering fire on the huge 
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hearth making strange shadows of their 
forms, the missionary’s earnest voice 
poured forth its supplications to the 
Maker of all. The ‘‘amen’”’ was hardly 
sounded when Mr. Buck was on his feet 
and at the window. 

“Vow ll excuse me,’’ he said, with his 
quaint accent on the pronoun, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t hardly wait for the finish. 
’Pears to me the time for prayin’ is past, 
and the time for action is come. Listen 
to that.’’ He opened the window, and 
in the distance could be heard the regu- 
lar fall and rise of horses hoofs, mingled 
with the faint clink of trappings that told 
the animals were ridden by armed men. 

“‘Now see here,’’ said Mr. Buck, wip- 
ing his forehead with more haste than he 
had ever been known to manifest in all 
his life before, ‘I’ve looked for this, 
and seen it comin’. They’re not in sight 
yet, but them sounds tell that they’ll 
be on the top of the hill any second. 
From there they can get here in two 
minutes if they’re amint to. I'll go out 
to the gate and hold ’em while you slip 
across lots to my place. There you'll 
find my Dan sittin’ in the two seated 
buggy, holdin’ a span of sorrels that 
nothin’ in this county can touch. Be off 
with you for the Lord’s sake, and may He 
see you safe over the county line. There 
you can take the cars and shift fur your- 
selves.” 

Chester walked up to Druce and tak- 
ing his hand said: ‘‘My friend, the time 
for making your choice has arrived. 
Will you go?” 

“My heart is with you,’’ replied the 
schoolmaster in a low voice. ‘‘But 
think of Mary, to leave her——”’ 

Chester regarded his friend a moment 
with the keenest sympathy. Then, as 
if struck by a sudden idea, he crossed 
to the chimney piece where Mary sat, 
pale, but suddenly calm in the presence 
of danger, and taking her hand said: 
“Mary, you love Stephen Druce?” 
The girl looked up, and seeing there a 
face beaming with all a father’s sympa- 
thy, she replied without faltering, ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

“Ts your love the love that braves all, 
faces dangers, forsakes everything to 
cleave to its object?’ She replied fer- 


vently, “I would lay down my life for 
him.” 

“Then cast your lot, with him. I 
have the authority to unite you. Be his 
wife now, and come with him—with me 
to open a new life in a happier home.”’ 

The girl uttered a low startled cry. 
Druce had risen, pale with suppressed 
excitement. But Mr. Buck gave them 
no time for discussion. 

“Its the most sensible thing that’s 
been said to-night,’ he exclaimed warmly. 
“You've got two minutes—not a second 
more. What are you hesitating about 
girl? With your uncle ridin’ as fast as 
he can come with that murderous gang, 
and your sweetheart holdin’ out his arms 
to you—it hadn’t ought to be hard to 
choose.”’ 

Druce was at the girl’s side and took 
her hand. ‘‘Mary,’” he said tenderly 
“can you—dare you-—”’ 

She held out both her hands,and looked 
at him with eyes full of trust saying, ‘If 
you wish it, yes.”’ 

And so they were married; and never 
were nuptials more oddly celebrated. As 
the preacher took his book in hand, Mr. 
Buck, all aglow with excitement, con- 
veyed the news that the troop of riders 
had reached the summit, that they num-’ 
bered at least twenty, and that their gun 
barrels could be seen glittering in the 
moonlight. The words that united the 
pair were soon uttered and amid a con- 
fusion of hasty farewells, of injunctions 
on the preacher’s part, of promises on 
the part of those he left, of tearful 
messages from Mary to her kind aunt, 
of promises from Mr. Buck to assume 
charge of the few possessions Druce left 
behind—their departure was taken, and 
the young pair’s strange honeymoon 
entered upon. They left through one 
door as good Mr. Buck emerged from 
the other to meet the riders in front; and 
so well did he hold them in parley that 
the refugees had cleared five miles of 
the road behind the famous sorrels, 
before Hank Reed and his followers had 
insisted on entering the house. The 
spectacle of a quiet gathering, mainly of 
females, encircled about the schoolmas- 
ter’s hearth, was all that saluted their 
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gaze; and after a vain search through 
the house, and various strong express- 
ions of rage unsatisfied, they vented 
their pent up feelings by discharging 
their fire arms into the air, riding through 
the village with terrific whoops—fright- 
ening several highly respectable families 
into a condition of palsy—and so dis- 
persed with a groan for the schoolmas- 
ter, and a final yell of confusion to all 
Mormons. : 
* * * * % * 
All this happened a number of years 
ago; and since then a happy home in 
one of the most favored spots of that 
land, which Chester so loves to call 
“Zion,” has risen over the heads of 
Stephen and Mary Druce. At that home 


it may be imagined, no one is a more 
frequent or more welcome visitor than 
their missionary friend, or as the children 
call him “Uncle Chester.” Christmas, 
in particular, is a day that always finds 
him at the Druce’s fireside; and when 
the youngsters gather around his knee, 
and showering their presents upon him, 
demand to know what Santa Claus has 
brought him for a Christmas gift, he 
points to their father and mother—who, 
standing together, fondly regard the 
group from across the room, and rever- 
ently replies: 

“My Great Santa Claus gave me one 
Christmas, a gift beyond price and beyond 
purchase; a pair of precious souls.”’ 

Florace G. Whitney. 
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MeruHopism originated in England in 
1739. John Wesley; the founder, was 
born at Epworth June 17, 1703. His 
father, Reverend Samuel Wesley, was a 
man of wisdom and piety, and was care- 
ful to train his children for high attain- 
ments in knowledge and virtue. His 
mother, Susannah Wesley, was endowed 
with superior qualifications of practical 
genius and worth. These parents early 
impressed their children with the import- 
ance of a thorough education and with 
sentiments of profound reverence for the 
Author of their being. The name Meth- 
odist was applied to John Wesley and his » 
brother Charles and their associates in 
1729, while he was Fellow of Lincoln 
College and student and tutor of Oxford 
University. A rude youth of Christ’s 
Church, observing the exact regularity 
of their lives and religious habits, char- 
acterized them as ‘‘a new set of Method- 
ists,’ in allusion to a class of ancient 
physicians distinguished by that name. 
Mr. Wesley himself refers the origin of 
Methodism to three distinct periods. He 
says; “The first rise of Methodism was 
in November, 1729, when four of us met 
together at Oxford. The second at 
Savannah, America, April, 1736. The 
last was at London, May 1, 1739, when 


forty or fifty of us agreed to meet to- 
gether every Wednesday evening, in 
order to enjoy free conversation, begun 
and ended with singing and prayer.”’ This 
was the origin of Methodism, first in 
England then in America. The corner- 
stone of the first Methodist meeting- 
house the world ever saw was laid at 
Bristol May 12, 1739. 

One hundred and twenty years ago 
the first Methodist sermon was preached 
on this side of the Atlantic. The minis- 
ter was a common mechanic; the congre- 
gation consisted of five persons; the 
place of meeting, a private room in a 
humble tenement, in the lower part of 
the city of New York. After the ser- 
mon preached by Philip Embury, the 
five persons were enrolled in a class, 
and this was the origin of Methodism on 
the American continent. Its origin in 
the eyes of the world was as humble as 
that of Christianity itself eighteen hun- 
dred years before. And human reason 
would have anticipated as little from the 
one as from the other. The unordained 
and unlicensed preacher is now, at the 
close of the year 1886, represented by 
twenty-seven thousand four hundred 
traveling and about twenty-five thousand 
local preachers, counting the various 
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of five is represented by over four mil- 
lion dona’ fide members, three million 
Sunday school children, and ten million 
adherents, including all the branches of 
the Methodist family in America. 

The first Conference of American 
Methodism that exercised in any respect 
the functions of an authoritative or leg- 
islative body met in Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 25, 1784. Reverend Thomas Coke, 
LL.D. and Francis Asbury were 
chosen presidents and twelve others were 
elected and ordained elders. At this 
conference, known as the Christmas 
Conference, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized, being the first 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. The “‘Articles of Reli- 
gion,’ at present governing this church, 
were adopted at that time. What- 
ever may have been the intention of 
Mr. Wesley in regard to his relation to 
the new organization of the American 
“societies,’’ it at once assumed in fact 
the functions of an independent body. 
It did indeed resolve that “during. the 
life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley we acknowl- 
edge ourselves his sons in the Gospel, 
ready in matters belonging to church 
government to obey his commands;” 
but the superintendents appointed by 
him were accepted or chosen by vote of 
the conference, and made amenable to 
it, not to Mr. Wesley. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
the largest body of Methodists in the 
world. There are at present one hundred 
and ten annual conferences, 13 bishops, 
12,969 itinerant or traveling preachers, 
12,650 local preachers, nearly 2,000,000 
members and probationers, 1,938,000 
teachers and scholars enrolled in twenty- 
two thousand Sunday schools. There 
are twenty-two thousand one hundred 
church buildings, costing from two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars each, and aggre- 
gating a probable value of over seventy 
million dollars. There are over seven 
thousand parsonages and homes for min- 
isters, valued at ten million dollars. There 
are in the educational department of the 
church ninety-six classical seminaries 
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valued at some three million dollars, 
and with some thirteen thousand stud- 
ents. .Besides these there are forty-five 
colleges and universities for the higher 
education, with about fourteen thousand 
students, and property valued at nearly 
five million dollars, and endowment of 
over five million four hundred thousand 
dollars. There are also ten theological 
schools, with six hundred and twenty 
students, property and endowment 
valued at over a million dollars. 

The publishing department of the 
church is a vast field of influence. There 
are properties owned in New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, etce., aggregating in net value 
one million six hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars. The total business trans- 
acted by these houses annually is little 
less than two million dollars. Since 
May, 1848, the sales of books and per- 
iodicals, etc., have amounted to nearly 
forty million dollars. There were issued 
during the year, of books, 723,398 vol- 
umes, containing 230,172,396 pages; and 
tracts, 504,900, containing 4,947,350 
pages. The journals of the church con- 
sist of ten weekly papers, with a circula- 
tion of one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand copies. There are several 
other Methodist papers published as 
conference or private enterprises, but 
not official organs in the sense of general 
conference recognition. There are pub- 
lished one hundred and eighteen thous- 
and three hundred copies of The Sunday 
School Journal, and of other Sunday 
school literature over one million copies. 
Another great institution of the church 
“Board of Church Extension.” 
After twenty-one years of existence it 
has a loan fund of half a million, and an 
annual income of over one hundred 
thousand dollars, with the aid of which 
about two churches every working day 
of the year are built in the frontier settle- 
ments and the south of our own country. 

While the chief centre and strength of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is in the 
United States, her development is being 
extended over the entire world. Her 
mission fields are in Africa, China, 
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Corea, Germany, Japan, India, Mexico, 
Bulgaria, Italy, South America, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, together with 
the domestic missions in the States and 
Territories of the Union. The Mission- 
ary Society has been a little over half a 
century in operation, during which time 
it has raised and disbursed about twenty 
million dollars. The General Mission- 
ary Committee for the distribution of 
this fund is composed of forty ministers 
and laymen, including the bishops. It 
meets annually in New York. At its 
last meeting $1,089,808 were appropri- 
ated for the year. Half of this sum is 
for work in foreign lands, the other half 
for missions in the United States. Utah 
receives twenty-one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. All appropriations and 
expenditures of mission funds must be 
accounted for and audited annually. 
Two periods of decrease in member- 
ship are found in the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The first 
was in the decade ending with 1850. It 
was owing to the secession of the South- 
ern Conferences in 1846—a movement 
made in the interest of American slavery, 
and designed to throw around the system 
the sacred sanctions of religion. It 
carried into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 482,945 members and 
1,283 ministers. The second decrease 
was between 1860 and 1865, a result of 
the great rebellion. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has always been the 
decided, outspoken friend of the Ameri- 
_ can Union. Witness these words of the 
martyred President Lincoln, in reply to 
a delegation of ministers sent from the 
General Conference in 1864, during our 
terrible civil war, to bear the greetings 
of the church to the honored chief magis- 
trate, and assure him of the sympathy 
and support of the same in the dark and 
bloody strife, ‘Gentlemen: In response 
to your address, allow me to attest the 
accuracy of its historical statements, 
endorse the sentiments it expresses, and 
thank you, in the nation’s name, for the 
sure promise it gives. Nobly sustained 
as the government has been by all the 
churches, I would add nothing which 
might in the least appear invidious 
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against any. Yet, without this, it may 
fairly be said, that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, not less devoted than the 
best, is by its greater numbers, the most 
important of all. It is no fault in others 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more 
nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers 
God bless the 
Methodist Episcopal Church! bless all 
the churches! and blessed be God, who 
in this our great trial, giveth us the 
churches!”’ Hence the honorable, though 
still lamentable consequences of the war 
was that thousands of her soldier-mem- 
bers were slain upon battle-fields, died 
in hospitals and camps, or rebel-prisons 
—by which the membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was de- 
creased between 1860 and 1865. 
Methodism in America accepted the 
doctrinal standards of England as re- 
ceived and declared in the lifetime of 
Mr. Wesley. These consist of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Notes on the New Testament and a 
series of fifty-three sermons preached 
between the years 1738 and 1747, begin- 
ing with the discourse on salvation by 
faith and ending with the one on the 
death of Mr. Whitefield. ‘The Articles of 
Religion as laid down in the Book of 
Discipline are mainly an abridgment of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England with the traces of Calvinism, 
Romanism and Ritualism eliminated. 
Mr. Wesley, however, never regarded 
himself as departing from the doctrines 
of the Church of England as taught in 
the Articles of Faith and Homilies. 
Heunceasingly proclaimed his adherence 
to them. The doctrinal basis of Method- 
ism is the freedom of the human will: 
the utter inability of man to atone for 
his own sins and to renew his own heart; 
a universal atonement, based on justifi- 
cation by faith; a present, full and com- 
plete salvation, enjoyed in the heart, by 
the witness of the Spirit and attested by 
a godly life; the danger of apostasy and 
the duty of final perseverance; that sal- 
vation is placed by the grace of God 
within the reach of every soul; that 
every true believer may be made per- 
fect in love inthis life, and thus stand 
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perfect and complete in all the will of 
God, and be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
When Mr. Wesley began to form sep- 
arate societies in England they were 
composed mostly of persons belonging 
to the Established Church, and only one 
condition was required of those who de- 
sired admission, namely, ‘‘A desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins.’? To ascertain 
whether, indeed, such a desire was real- 
ly genuine certain tests and duties were 
laid down as the proof of their genuine- 
Hence it was required of all, who 
purposed continuing in these societies, 
that they should evince that desire, first, 
by doing no harm, by avoiding evil of 
every kind; secondly, by doing good, 
and as far as possible to all men; thirdly, 
by attending upon all the ordinances of 
God, such as public and private worship 
and devotion. Under these general 
heads there were many particular duties 
specified and required. ‘‘All of which,”’ 
says Mr. Wesley, ‘‘we are taught of God 
to observe, even in His written word, 
which is the only rule and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice; and 
all these we know His spirit writes on 
truly awakened hearts. If there be any 
among us who observe them not, who 
habitually break any of them, let it be 
known unto them who watch over that 
soul, as they must give an account. 
We will admonish him of the error of 
his ways, we will bear with him for a 
season, but then if he repent not he hath 
no more place among us.’’ When the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in America these rules were incor- 
porated into her system, and continue to 
be terms of membership in her com- 
munion. Any person desiring to become 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is received on trial by the 
preacher and assigned to a class, his name 
being enrolled as a probationer. At 
the end of six months the candidate is 
eligible to full membership, provided he 
has walked worthily and comes recom- 
mended by the stewards’ and leaders’ 
meeting; but not until he has been exam- 
ined before the whole church and given 
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satisfactory evidence of his faith and 
life and purpose, having been previously 
baptized. The purpose of this proba- 
tion is twofold; First, To give the candi- 
date opportunity to fully acquaint him- 
self with the doctrines, duties and priv- 
ileges of the church before assuming the 
obligations of full membership. Second, 
To give the church reasonable time to 
judge of his faith, life and purpose. Any 
member of any other orthodox church, 
in good standing, may be admitted at 
once into full membership in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church on presenting satis- 
factory testimonials. Members of the 
church may at any time dissolve their 
connection by voluntarily withdrawing, 
and those moving from one society to 
another are entitled to a letter of com- 
mendation. The church may for proper 
cause exclude a probationer without 
formal trial, but all full members, ac- 
cused of immoral conduct, are to be 
brought to trial before a committee of 
not less than five members of the church. 
The preacher in charge presides at the 
trial, decides all questions of law and 
sees that exact minutes of the proceed- 
ings and the testimony are kept. If 
the accused be found guilty by a majority 
of the committee, he shall be expelled. 
Trials and expulsions may be had for 
other causes of unchristian conduct. 

The bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are the chief pastors or 
general superintendents. Their super- 
vision is not diocesan as in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but general in char- 
acter. They are elected by the General 
Conference, to which body they are 
amenable fer their official acts and their 
conduct. They are chosen for life, but 
can be deposed for cause. There is no 
specified number—at present there are 
thirteen for the whole church. Their 
powers are limited, their duties are 
many. They preside at the annual con- 
ferences throughout the world, alternat- 
ing from year to year, hence of necessity 
they are world-wide travelers. The pas- 
toral charges and circuits of an annual 
conference are grouped into districts, 
and over each district a presiding elder 
is appointed annually by the bishop in 
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charge of the conference. It is his duty 
to travel over his district once a quarter, 
and hold the quarterly conferences. 
Each station or circuit has a preacher in 
charge, who receives his appointment 
annually from the bishop. Thus each of 
the thirteen thousand traveling preachers 
is appointed every twelve months, but 
not until his character has been exam- 
ined and passed by his conference. 

The General Conference is the highest 
ecclesiastical and only law-making body 
in the church. It meets once in four 
years, and is composed of about four 
hundred delegates, ministerial and lay, 
from the one hundred and ten annual 
conferences throughout the world, and 
having as members of its body, Ameri- 
cans, Africans, Asiatics, and Europeans. 
It can change or repeal the entire ‘Book 
of Discipline,’ except what is guarded 
by the ‘‘Restrictive Rules.’’ These rules 
protect the standards of doctrine, the 
episcopacy, the plan of itinerant general 
superintendency, the right of ministers 
and members to trial if charged with 
heresy or moral guilt, the ‘“‘Book Con- 
cern,’ and a fund called the ‘‘Charter 
Fund.’’ In certain cases the church can 
empower the General Conference to 
make changes in the “Restrictive Rules,”’ 
but it cannot revoke, alter, or change 
what are known among Methodists as 
the ‘‘T'wenty-seven Articles of Religion,”’ 
nor establish any new standards or rules of 
doctrine contrary to those already estab- 
lished. Up to 1872 the whole law-making 
power was in the hands of ministers. At 
that time they divided it with the laymen 
by giving the latter two delegates from 
each Annual Conference having more 
than one ministerial representative. In 
addition to making laws, hearing appeals 
and complaints, the General Conference 
elects bishops, missionary and church 
extension secretaries; book agents for 
New York and Cincinnati; secretaries 
for the several denominational societies ; 
editors for the ‘‘Quarterly Review,”’ 
and ‘Christian Advocates” at New York, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, New Orleans,and San Francisco, 
Sunday school and tract publications, 
and ‘‘Zion’s Herald,’’ Boston. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
gan mission work in Utah in 1870. ‘The 
place of meeting was a hall over a livery 
stable in Salt Lake City. At the close 
of the present year, 1886, the aggregate 
probable value of church and_ school 
property in Salt Lake City is about sev- 
enty thousand dollars. Add to this, 
property owned at Ogden, Corinne, Hy- 
rum, Brigham, Heber, Park City, Murray, 
Bingham, Tooele, Stockton, Grantsville, 
Provo, Spanish Fork, Santaquin, Mt. 
Pleasant, Moroni, Spring City, Ephraim, 
Richfield, Elsinore, Beaver, Frisco, and 
the total probable value of all the Meth- 
odist property in Utah will exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. Day and 
Sunday schools are established in some 
twenty settlements, and from one thous- 
and to one thousand two hundred chil- 
dren are being instructed by some thirty- 
five or forty teachers. The one mission- 
ary of sixteen years ago is now repre- 
sented by twenty, scattered over wide 
fields; and the membership of a dozen 
has increased to over four hundred. 
The closing year has been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the mission in 
Utah. There has been a marked ad- 
vance in nearly every department of the 
work. The coming year looks hopeful. 
The Parent Missionary Society has just 
appropriated twenty-one thousand five 
hundred dollars; the Board of Church 
Extension eight thousand five hundred 
dollars. The Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society about nine thousand dollars, 
and from other sources at least four 
thousand dollars. Total, forty-three 
thousand dollars, with which to sustain 
and advance the work in the year 1887. 

Returning again to Methodism in gen- 
eral, we find that in the United States, 
there are twenty-seven thousand four 
hundred itinerant ministers, twenty-five 
thousand local preachers, and over four 
million members. Including those of 
Canada, England and the world, the 
itinerant or traveling ministers number 
35,600; local preachers, 44,935; and mem- 
bers 5,585,000. The Methodist popula- 
tion,represented by these figures, as more 
or less under the teachings and influence 
of this church, is estimated at twenty-five 
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millions, or nearly half as many people 
as these United States contain. This 
result shows that to-day Methodism is 
world-wide. The sun never sets upon 
her work. Not only have England and 
the United States witnessed her endeav- 
ors, but her boundaries are enlarging 
everywhere. In Ireland and Scotland, 
in France and Germany, in Scandinavia 
and Switzerland, in Italy and Bulgaria, 
in India and Africa, in China and Corea, 
in Japan and Australia, in Mexico and 
South America, her standard has been 
raised and her missionaries are toiling. 
Great have been her achievements; 
great are her opportunities; and great 
must be her responsibilities. May her 
sympathies, with all that love God, never 
cease to be as broad and catholic as are 
her fields of operation! May she ever 
be just and generous to all churches and 
to all Christians! May she be true to 
her own mission, and zealous in her own 
work, to the glory of God in Jesus name! 
Amen. Thomas C. iff. 
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OUR NATIVE BIRDS. 

WE are glad to see that the movement 
for the protection of American birds, re- 
cently started by the Ornithologists’ 
Union, has been very generally taken up 
by both the daily and weekly press. It 
is only in this way that a public senti- 
ment can be created against the present 
indiscriminate slaughter of birds, which 
characterizes every part of the country 
where the birds and mancome in contact 
with each other. The classes to whom 
this appeal for the life of the innocent 
songsters must be made are so widely 
different that probably on no other issue 
could they be named in the same con- 
nection. It is odd that the first and 
strongest appeal must be made to those 
whom we would suppose to be the nat- 
ural defenders of the birds, the women 
of the country. 

Yet so remorseless has been the war 
which the gentler sex has indirectly 
waged against these feathered visitors, 
that it has acquired the unenviable title 
of belonging to the “dead-bird wearing 
gender.’’ It is estimated that five mil- 
lion birds are annually sacrificed for the 


personal decoration of the women of the 
United States. If every woman who 
contemplates decorating her next bon- 
net with stifledjsongsters would reflect, 
that with thousands of others indulging 
in the same barbarous fancy, there will 
soon be no birds left to gratify either 
personal vanity or he better love of bird 
companionship before they have been 
rendered mute and lifeless, we think it 
would be easy to persuade her to substi- 
tute some more fitting decoration. Other 
causes are also helping to depopulate 
our groves and forests. Many birds 
which do not secure protection under the 
game laws now existing in nearly every 
State are being killed for food, and each 
year the list is extended. Our markets 
are already stocked with such great va- 
riety that there seems absolutely no ex- 
cuse for this slaughter. 

Not only are the adult birds destroyed, 
but the eggs are consumed in large quan- 
tities. And then there is the traditional 
small boy, whose instinct is to kill, if weare 
to believe what we are told—but there is 
another side to his nature. If his sympa- 
thies are once enlisted,he is a most loyal 
champion, and will do good battle in the 
cause to which he devotes himself. If 
the bird protection societies can win 
over this impetuous little advocate, they 
will lose a very destructive enemy and 
gain a very active friend. 

Though the list of bird destroyers is 
by no means exhausted, we have space 
only to refer to one other class, those 
who collect for scientific purposes. This 
is perfectly legitimate, and requires a 
much less number of birds than is usual- 
ly accredited to it. In all the museums 
of the country, both public and private, 
there cannot be more than half a million 
birds—one-tenth the number annually 
demanded by fashion. There are also 
egg collectors, whose apparent cruelty 
in robbing the nest of its treasured con- 
tents is entirely just:tied by the strictly 
scientific use to which the eggs are put. 
But there are just now numbers of 
pseudo-scientists all over the coun- 
try, who are influenced simply by the 
prevalent mania for collecting any- 
thing and everything, without regard 
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to their ability to make it valuable. 
These people kill birds by the score, 
and steal eggs by the dozen, and 
make a collection, but the absence of 
classification or an attempt at complete- 
ness prevents it from having any value 
whatever. 

So many reasons conspire to make a 
plentiful bird life desirable, that the 
question of why we should protect it 
séems to answer itself. For purely utili- 
tarian reasons, as a check upon the in- 
sects harmful to vegetation, the birds 
deserve our protection. Even those 


birds which have themselves a bad repu- 
tation as garden marauders destroy more 
insect enemies than garden products. 
Not one can be shown to be wholly in- 
jurious. 

And as a pleasing and beautiful form 
of natural life, nothing surpasses the 
sociable little house birds or the wilder 
dwellers in the woods. To have broad 
meadows and country lanes devoid of 
the cheerful song of birds and noisy only 
with the monotonous whirr and buzz of 
insect life, would be to rob them of one 
of their greatest charms.—Se/ected. 
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O’ER all the earth the human tribes waged warfare, man to man, 


Like fires that sweep the prairies wild, their ruthless passion ran. 
O, not alone, the Heathen’s hate, spurned mercy, fear, or right, 
Their Christian brothers led the way like lions in their might. 


Earth’s mighty trees bore on their trunks the wounds of shot and shell, 
And dainty flowers and waters clear, the blood stain bore as well. 
Beside his tent, upon his bow and spear, the dark man slept, 

And sleepless watch, beside the wall, the white faced sentry kept. 

And women’s songs were turned to tears beside their children’s beds, 
Too often, prayer was hushed, to hear the flames hiss o’er their heads. 
Ah, nowhere on the earth might these find hours of peace again, 

Since war had loosed her hounds in hordes, o'er mountain, forest, plain. 


As though aghast at deeds of men, the skies hung dark and low, 

Nor answered to the wind and rain, the once bright, glorious bow. 

All nature seemed at variance with her established laws, 

And earthquake’s terrors broke between the tempest'’s fitful pause. 
Now lurid gleamed through heavy clouds the lightning’s vivid flame, 
And in the once blue arch above, strange signs of nature came. 

The heavy seas far inland rolled their waves of gloom and death, 

And farther backward rose in clouds the plague’s black, poison breath, 


O, all the hearts of men grew sick, at last, with deeds of sin, 

And bowed in fear before the power that mocked their souls within: 
Their puny wrath that laid in wreck the work of ages old, 

Lay prone before the Mightier, that man could not control. 

Then came the time of penitence, and hope of death to some, 
While others still their Maker mocked, or in despair were dumb. 


Yet, far away in mountain vales one kingdom stood alone, 

From ev'ry land they gathered there around its steadfast throne. 

Lo! peace and plenty blessed their land, firm faith their spirits thrilled; 
There the distressed found in their midst, justice and love fulfilled. 

In ministrations diligent they stood a noble band, 

And watched unshrinking through the storm, the Father's guardian hand. 


There came at last to weary earth a time of rest once more, 


Like the blest ease that comes to man when fever’s work is o'er; 


A partial peace like that which rests in homes where one has died, 
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For suffering ended. Ah, this hush of hearts on every side! 
Yet slowly strength and peace returned, the lonely cry was stilled, 
And myriad souls looked up to learn the way the Father willed. 


The skies once more shone bright and clear, yet, in their endless blue, 
Came wondrous signs that Saints adored, and knew their portent true. 
The wandering winds strayed idly by, as troubadours of old, 

For love of all things beautiful, in blissful pleasure strolled; 

Rains that refreshed the thirsty earth, fell soft as evening dew, 

And snows that cloaked the mountains old, no icy coldness knew. 

The bright winged creatures dreamily went lilting all along, 

The flowers were fairer, and more sweet, each creature's voice and song. 


The humbled tribes of every land their loyal homage brought, 

And came, to gaze of wond'ring men, the Lost Tribes vainly sought. 
One message blest, reached every heart and ruled in every land, 
The Gospel’s high and kingly power prevailed on every hand. 

O, earth in peace and beauty drest, ne'er was so bright before, 

Since human ills and nature's frowns were ended and no more. 


There came a day, a lovelier than man remembered yet, 

When gathered in fraternal love His chosen children met. 

A glorious tower, not built by hands, reached up from earth to sky, 

Its summit hid in fleecy clouds that veiled it from the eye. 

Long waited there the faithful band in silence and in prayer, 

Till flesh was weary; then a sound of music rent the air. 

Quick raised each eye to whence it came, when through the riven blue, 
The flash of golden instruments burst on the watchers’ view. 

Those golden harps! their thrilling strings spoke to the trembling soul, 
Those golden trumpets! loud and clear, they swelled above the whole; 
The blest musicians, as they stood in trailing robes of white, 

The raptured singers—lifting up their faces’ pearly light; 

They led adown a winding stair from tower's height to base, 

A wondrous, radiant pageant of heavenly power and grace. 

Behind their white feet followed One, most glorious to view, 

Celestial beauty in His form, yet gentlest movement too; 

Those eyes that read all human thought and blessed each trembling soul, 
O, every heart bowed down within in ecstacy untold! 


Then followed still a solemn throng in even step and time, 

And chanted in one chorus grand a hymn of joy sublime. 

They stepped upon the rude, brown earth, the throng below joined in, 
And followed to a Temple’s door, where all was light within, 

The clasp and kiss of parted souls united once again, 

The riven veil twixt life and death, twixt Zion's past and then! 

For rusted chains that martyrs wore, their golden crowns were wrought, 
For women’s tears o’er martyrs shed, lo, priceless pearls were brought. 
O, that was wondrous joy, indeed, too vast for human tongue, 

And through it all, in harmony, the glorious words they sung! 


Around the table gathered all, the Church above, below; 

The marriage supper oft foretold by prophets long ago. 

There was no light of moon or sun, or golden censers bright— 

There was no need—the Bridegroom was their living life and light. 

No gate was closed, for only they whose right it was came in, 

There was no danger and no tears, for all were pure from sin. 

They who had suffered for His sake drank wine with him again; 

Lo, earth was free, her Lord was here, her King, the Prince of men. 
Augusta Joyce 
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THE LOYAL EPAGUIE: 

THE “Loyal League of Utah’’ is the 
name of an organization, whose constitu- 
tion and by-laws, oaths and obligations, 
have recently been published. They 
exhibit the fact that a secret society has 
been formed with the avowed purpose of 
using every means within its power for 
the disintegration and destruction of the 
Mormon peopleas a political and religious 
body. It has enrolled, so its advocates 
assert, over three thousand members, 
and has branch societies in many of 
the towns and cities of the Territory. 
Among its members it is supposed that 
there are some who have a name among 
the Latter-day Saints, or who, at least, 
are regarded as friends of the people. 
As we look upon this organization and 
those identified with it, they are openly 
declared enemies, who regard every 
advantage they can take as legitimate in 
the warfare they propose to wage against 
us; hence those who assume to be 
friends, but are yet identified with this 
society, can but be looked upon as 
traitors, and should be regarded with 
suspicion. There should be no con- 
fidence placed in them, and as fast as 
they are discovered, they should be 
ostracized from the society of our people 
and looked upon as enemies to us. 
While we would prefer to regard all men 
as friends, and our motto be “‘Peace and 
good will to man on earth,” it is vain to 
cry, ‘““Peace, peace,’’ when there is no 
peace; and the first law of nature, self- 
defense, proclaims in the ears of those 
who regard religion as sacred, and the 
preservation of home a duty,the necessity 
of discrimination, when an avowed enemy 
confronts us, and its sneaking emissaries 
are set as spies among us to deceive, 


allure and lead away from our ranks 
converts to their own. 

If it is justifiable for a society like the 
“Loyal League of Utah’’ to be formed 
among us to oppose and fight us, to rob 
us of our liberties, despoil our homes and 
confiscate our property; it is far more 
justifiable that we organize in a manner 
that shall be effective to preserve these 
sacred rights, and guard ourselves against 
attacks that may be made uponus. The 
young men of this Territory can wield a 
wonderful power, and exert an influence 
that may be felt, by unitedly turning their 
faces against every temptation these ene- 
mies present before them, condemning 
their nefarious plots as the extremity of 
wickedness and profanation. Weshould 
develope within our own ranks a love of 
human liberty, a sacred regard for the 
rights of all men, to worship God and 
practice religion according to their con- 
sciences. We should hold these rights 
as invaluable, and contend for them to 
our life’s end; and from the moment we 
discover a person or an organization 
arrayed against their perpetuation, we 
should regard that person or organization 
as an enemy to humanity, and treat it 
accordingly. 

If there are any among us who harbor 
to their hearts the vain delusion that 
those who are not for us are not against 
us, the times in which we live will reveal 
to them how gross their error is. The 
contrary is the truth. It has been so 
from the beginning of this latter-day 
work; it will continue so until the victory 
of truth over error, of God over Satan, 
shall be won. We need look for no 
other condition to prevail. It has not 
been so ordained; and we will look in 
vain for the neutral ground, where we 
may seek to shield ourselves from the 
enmity of the wicked, and retain the 
respect and confidence of the righteous. 
We must be one thing or the other; and 
these times will cause those who may \be 
standing on the fence to speedily take 
position on one side or the other. It is 
the one thing that makes the persecutions 
that our people are suffering tolerable, 
that we know they will result in drawing 
the line, exposing and casting out the 
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hypocrite, detecting the spy and reveal- 
ing on the housetops, that which should 
cause those who are unworthy to be cast 
out from among us. Until these things 
shall be consummated, and we shall be 
pure within, the purposes of Almighty 
God must fail of accomplishment. This 
is a cause in which virtue, honor, truth, 
and the love of God shall prevail over 
corruption, dishonesty, and obedience 
to the devices of Satan, and involves 
uprightness of conduct and sincerity of 
purpose in those who are engaged in it. 


In view of the position our people 
take on the subject of round dancing, 
and the effort that is being made to dis- 
pense with it as a feature of our social 
gatherings, the following extract from 
the writings of Josiah Quincy. descrip- 
tive of Washington society in 1826, will 
be read with interest: 

“At a public ball at Carracci’s Assem- 
bly Rooms, where all Washington was 
‘present, I saw the Waltz introduced into 
society for the first time. The conspicu- 
ous performer was Baron Stackelburg, 
who whirled through its mazes with a 
pair of huge dragoon spurs bound to his 
heels. The danger of interfering with 
the other dancers, which seemed always 
imminent, was skilfully avoided by the 
baron who received a murmur of appre- 
ciative applause as he led his partner to 
her seat. The question of the decorum 
of this strange dance was distinctly 
raised upon its first appearance; and it 
was nearly twenty-five years later before 
remonstrances ceased to be heard. How 
far the waltz and its successors of a sim- 
ilar character may be compatible with 
feminine modesty, is a question which 
need not here be discussed. It is suf 
ficient to say, socially speaking, it has 
proved an unmitigated nuisance. It has 
utterly routed the intellectual element 
that was conspicuous, even in fashion- 
able gatherings. It has not only given 
society over to the young and inexper- 
ienced, but, by a perverse process of 
unnatural selection, it has pushed to the 
front the by no means best specimens of 
thesen. 

It will be perceived by these comments 


that round dancing is not objectionable 
to the Latter-day Saints alone, but there 
are those of the world whosee in it oppor- 
tunities for the vicious to satiate their evil 
desires at the expense of the innocent. 

The waltz has been called by an 
author, who created considerable excite- 
ment at the time his book appeared, the 
dance of death, and, indeed, the manner 
in which it is conducted, the disgusting 
familiarity which some dancers presume 
that it authorizes, and the moral laxity 
which submits to its abuse, are the most 
prominent reasons given by our people, 
as well as the world, for the suppression 
of the round dancing habit. 


In response to our annual invitation to 
compete for prizes, there were received 
this year eight Christmas stories and six 
poems, marking a decided increase of 
interest on the part of contributors. 
These were duly submitted to committees 
and carefuly read, compared, and their 
several meritorious features discussed. 
As the result thus arrived at the Com- 
mittee on the Christmas Story awarded 
the prize of Twenty-five dollars and the 
CONTRIBUTOR Souvenir Medal to Horace 
G. Whitney for his excellent story, “The 
Missionary’s Christmas Gift,’? which 
appears in this number. The Com- 
mittee chosen to examine and report 
upon the poems, had an unusually deli- 
cate task, as there were several of almost 
equal merit, and two of especial worth, 
between which it was hard to decide. 
The award was, however, finally made to 
Mrs. A. J. Crocheron, for the beautiful 
poem, “The Wedding of the King.’ 
We are sure our readers will derive 
great pleasure aud be highly entertained 
by the perusal of these prize produc- 
tions, and we doubt not the cause of 
home literature will be much advanced 
by the efforts of local writers, thus drawn 
out, to excel. The object of the Con- 
TRIBUTOR is to create a pride in original 
home literature, which may be regarded 
as characteristic of Zion. This should 
be superior, for our people, to any that 
the world produces. And the progress 
being made gives good assurance that it 
will become so. 
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THE SWAMPS 


In no historical record, yet coming 
under the notice of the writer, is found 
an account of the-part these two factions 
played in the late civil war. This dearth 
of recorded information may be owing 
partly to the insignificance of their 
movements for or against the Union, as 
compared with the regular army, but 
chiefly, we believe, to the character of 
such movements, which, like the time 
chosen for their perpetration, is best 
shrouded in the mists of night. What- 
ever information, therefore, we shall be 
able to set before our readers regarding 
them, was obtained from the accommo- 
dating memories of the raiders them- 
selves or the acute recollections of their 
victims. 

One of the first incidental evils devel- 
oped, after war was declared, was the 
formation of that class of banditti known 
as bushwhackers and guerilla parties. 
Into these gangs, like scum on a boiling 
caldron, gathered the criminal-at-heart 
class of the community, whose rapacity 
and desire to plunder had hitherto been 
curbed only by the thumbscrew of the 
law. These were Union or Confederate 
only according to the available booty on 
the other side of the line, and poor 
stealing readily developed turn-coats. 
The civil law was dead. To protect 
themselves against these robbers, pro- 
perty-holders were compelled to organize 
themselves into ‘‘Home Guards,’’ so- 
called. These organizations obtained 
commissions, or, better describing the 
use made of them, licenses, from the 
Federal or Confederate authorities, ac- 
cording to their party affiliations. The 
Union Home Guards were dubbed 
“Swamps”’ or “Swamp Dragons”’ by the 
Confederates, who in turn were called 
“Dixies” or ‘‘Pizzirinktums.”’ 

The reason for these names is not 
plain. “Swamps” may have been derived 
from the “Swamp Foxes,’’ of the revo- 
lution. From the word ‘Dragons,”’ 
sometimes added, it has been thought 
the name originated from the infamous 
practice of lying in ambush in swamps, 
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which are in this country always heavily 
timbered, and shooting down “rebel” 
neighbors or sympathizers traveling 
along the road. The word “‘Dixies’’ 
clearly suggests its own definition as 
sympathizers of ‘‘Dixey Land,’’ but the 
term ‘‘Pizzirinktums’”’ is inexplicable, 
and like‘‘“Mugwump,”’ must be considered 
a spontaneous generation of contempt. 

Whatever ambiguity attached to the 
names of these factions, it is most cer- 
tain that the mutual and deadly hatred 
which soon possessed each became pain- 
fully distinct. The hostility of the two 
regular armies could not begin to com- 
pare with these petty organizations for 
bitterness and cruel retaliation. It would 
hardly seem credible that neighbors,nay, 
even members of the same family, re- 
mote from the scene of actual warfare, 
could so completely sever the bonds of 
kinship or friendship as to take delight 
in destroying each other’s property and 
cutting each other’s throats. Yet in- 
numerable well authenticated examples 
compel such a conclusion. 

It must not be imagined that a distinct 
geographical line divided these minor 
factions. In a belt of ten or fifteen miles 
of neutral ground between the two 
armies, every neighborhood, nearly, had 
its) -owalnps. “and — Dixies:” | these 
bands rarely numbered over thirty or 
forty men and sometimes not more than 
half a dozen. Should the Union factions 
in superior numbers invade a neighbor- 
hood, the cry was at once heralded from 
housé to house: “Swamps! Swamps!”’ 
Every male ‘“‘rebel’’ able to carry a gun 
—‘Hastens to the point of attack,’’ you 
suggest. No, indeed, but beats an igno- 
minious retreat to his ‘‘den,’’ his “‘lair,”’ 
in aswamp, a mountain cave, ora thick 
laurel grove, previously selected; taking 
with him his gun and blanket, and, if not 
already stolen, his horse, and leaving his 
wife and family to the tender mercies ot 
his inveterate foes. ‘This is cowardice,” 
you say. Quite true; but cowardice in 
this case is prudence. Suppose he re- 
mains to defend his house, as some did. 
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He must now surrender, immediately or 
ultimately. True, the robbers, for so 
they literally are, cannot come in while 
the muzzle of his gun points toward the 
door, but they can burn the building 
over his head, compelling him to surren- 
der, and leaving his family homeless and 
fatherless; for to surrender may mean 
death, or, what is nearly as bad, the 
chance of life in a pestilent military 
prison a thousand miles from home. 
Clearly he chooses the better part of 
valor in seeking his “lair” till he can 
emerge again with safety. Here he will 
probably stay over night, or until he re- 
ceives a warning that it is safe to return, 
toasting his toes and fingers over a very 
small fire, and living upon whatever he 
was able to take with him in his haste. 
Here, too, he nurses his wrath and plans 
revenge; and probably a week does not 
elapse till he becomes one of a party to 
retaliate upon some unlucky ‘“‘Swamp.”’ 

In the meanwhile, how fares his wife 
and family? They can only submit to 
the mercies of men who are seeking 
alike plunder and revenge. Probably 
not two weeks before, their own homes 
were robbed and pillaged by members 
of the same gang upon whom they are 
now wreaking vengeance. At anyrate 
they belong to the enemy and are there- 
fore legitimate prey. The premises are 
now searched and all the cattle gathered, 
driven to the nearest military camp and 
sold. But they do not stop there. An 
estimable old lady, whose husband had 
just finished relating how his farm had 
been swept of live stock by this class 
of raiders, flushed red with righteous 
indignation as she added: ‘‘An’ the ras- 
cals wasn’t satisfied with that, but had 
to steal all my chickens, all ’cept an old 
speckled hen settin’ on a nest ’way under 
a corn crib, where they couldn’t reach 
her, an’ they got a long stick with a 
crotch in it, an’ tried to fish her out that 
way, but they didn’t get her. Law me! 
there’s many a man a livin’ around us 
now as ought toa bin hung.”? Household 
furniture and clothing of every kind were 
frequently stolen in these raids. Nothing 
was safe that was loose and capable of 
being moved. 


In all these raids men were shot down 
like dogs, on either side. Many aman 
was ambushed and killed while follow- 
ing his plow. The innocent suffered 
with the guilty. What the “‘pale face” 
is to the hostile Indian, that the Swamp 
was to the Dixey and the Dixey to the 
Swamp. Talk of the unreasoning sav- 
agery of the Indian! What he is by the 
moral convictions of centuries, that his 
pale-faced brother may reason himself 
into, as justice, ina sinyvle year. 

It might be interesting to enquire by 
what steps honorable men, who first 
organized for protection against guerilla 
parties, themselves actually adopted the 
tactics they started out to suppress. It can 
readily be imagined that the mere band- 
ing together of political opponents was 
enough of itself to fan into active blaze 
smouldering sympathies. What may have 
been but a latent and pacific difference in 
party fealty, was, by the mere act of arm- 
ing, quite as effectual in causing mutual 
distrust and hatred, as an open declara- 
tion of war or enlisting in rival armies. 
Neither does it require more than an 
ordinary knowledge of human nature to 
understand how the venemous tongue 
of rumor soon made it appear that one 
party had assisted, or protected, or were 
in league with, an unscrupulous gang of 
thieves, in their raids upon the other. 
This was sufficient for retaliation, which, 
once begun, soon led to the deplorable 
results outlined in the foregoing. So 
far from conquering and suppressing the 
banditti, they joined in with them or 
became their warm sympathizers and 
supporters. Thus was the whole country, 
along the neutral line, at the mercy of 
the robber and cut-throat. 

Many of these are in the community 
to-day, and some investing their ill- 
gotten gains immediately after the war, 
in merchandise, stock or land, are now 
very wealthy. More than half a dozen 
men have been pointed out to the writer 
who deliberately shot down their fellow- 
men fromthe brush. One of these, still 
unhanged and apparently prospering, 
especially illustrates the horrible deprav- 
ity the human heart is capable of. With- 
out giving names, dates, or places, or 
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alluding to other shocking butcheries 
with which he is accused of being con- 
nected, it will be sufficient to relate this 
blood-curdling horror, which is well 
authenticated, and which, we believe, he 
does not attempt to deny: 

One morning he, with two or three 
other Dixies belonging to a company of 
which he was captain, surrounded the 
house of Mr. K , a widely respected 
citizen, but, unfortunately for him, a 
“Swamp,” and compelled him to surren- 
der, which he was the more willing to 
do, seeing that his captors were his 
neighbors and former friends. The 
Dixies now delegated their captain to 
convey him to the nearest soldiers’ 
camp, where he with other victims,could 
be duly conducted to the dreaded mili- 
tary prisons. They had proceeded into 
the midst of a lonely forest, captor and 
captive, when the former, cocking his 
pistol, told his prisoner that if he had 
anything to say he would better say it 
quickly. In vain did the startled man 
beg for his life. Finding that his plead- 
ing for mercy fell upon a heart of stone, 
the poor man dropped upon his knees to 
commend his soul to God, and while in 
this attitude, the fiend in human shape 
sent a ball crashing through his brain, 
that he might, so he afterwards boasted, 
ride his prayer into heaven. But even 
this act of bloody treachery did not glut 
his thirst for gore. Drawing his sword, 
he severed his victim’s head, and tying it 
by the hair to his saddle, he rode back to 
exhibit his horrible trophy, swearing 
that he would let it remain there until 
the stench became intolerable. But the 
sight was too much even for his col- 
leagues in crime. They told him if he 
did not dispose of the head ina specified 
time, they would serve him the same 
way. He then threw the head into a 
hollow pine stump, by the wayside, to 
which he set fire. 

The father of the young man thus 
brutally murdered was a soldier of the 
war of 1812. The cruel fate of his son 
cast a pall over the remainder of his life, 
which nothing could effectually with- 
draw. Scarcely a day passed that the 
old man did not, with tears and sobs, 


rehearse the tragic particulars we have 
related. Nor was this the only in- 
stance of utter barbarity. Many similar 
butcheries quite as inhuman, though not 
so well authenticated as this seems to be 
have been rehearsed to the writer. Nor 
must it be inferred that the fiends were 
only among the rebels or Dixies; for 
each side in those terrible days wrote a 
record of crime, which to-day stands at 
once sealed and opened—sealed in the 
hearts of the perpetrators, open in the 
memories of their victims. Neither 
would we have the thoughtless reader 
jump to the conclusion that we include, 
in these infamous proceedings, every 
member of such organizations; for though 
all more or less opened their hearts to 
him, Satan possessed but comparatively 
few, hand and will; few others aided 
openly, many passively, while rare ex- 
ceptions openly denounced these acts of 
savagery. 

But while the immediate effects of 
these outrages, pecuniary and _ other- 
wise, can be partly computed, no one 
can even approximate the moral dis- 
asters resultant therefrom, nor how many _ 
generations of the future, the wave of 
lost confidence, started by those convul- 
sions, shall encompass, before its force 
is spent. Certainly to-day it is manifest in 
the widespread mutual suspicion of neigh- 
bors and acquaintances. Even the ties 
of kinship and friendship do not escape 
the canker of distrust. Meanwhile who 
shall paint to us the wakeful nights 
of misery caused by the wierd ghosts ot 
crime that will not down? It is said that 
the man, whom we could name, who 
first betrayed, then murdered, then muti- 
lated, his former neighbor and friend is 
now haunted night and day by a head- 
less phantom; and who does not be- 
lieve it? But what did these petty 
organizations accomplish for or against 
the cause of the Union? The answer is 
emphatic: absolutely nothing. 

IN. £. Nelson. 


SKEPTICISM IN THE NURSERY. 
In the theatre, the other evening, I 

had for neighbors a father and his son. 

The latter had entered on his teens, and 
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was a boy who liked to have everything 
explained to him. His guardian was 
one of those fathers to whom it is a 
pleasure to explain. Before the curtain 
rose the lad detected, ‘‘Hont soit gui mal 
y pense” inscribed on it, and immediately 
thirsted for its history. His father told 
him the pretty old story; and when he 
had finished the boy asked, ‘‘But why 
did the courtiers smile?’ I mention this 
to merely remind myself that there are 
still some boys left who don’t know 
everything. If my children had been in 
that boy’s place they would have smiled 
too—not at the story, but at my credulity 
in believing it. I should learn from them 
at once either that garters were not worn 
in those days, or that what King Edward 
really said was something quite differ- 
ent. Skepticism nowadays begins in the 
nursery. I don’t know that this is a 
matter to be turned from with a laugh; 
perhaps there is something in it too 
serious for that. Education now goes 
on apace. My eldest boy at twelve 
knows more Latin than I did at fifteen; 
but I wish more things were Greek to 
him. He has just learned with a great 
deal more satisfaction than it has given 
to me that Wellington never said, “Up, 
Guards, and at them!’ All the general 
said was, it seems, “Now men, get 
ready,’ or something to that effect. 
Possibly; but if so it should have been 
kept dark. ‘Up, Guards, and at them!”’ 
The eyes of the boys of my day glistened 
when they heard the tale. ‘‘England,”’ 
says Nelson, ‘‘expects every man to do his 
duty.’ Oh dear no; nothing of the sort. 
Any young fellow of thirteen can tell 
you that there is good ground for believ- 
ing that Nelson never used those words. 
All I can say is that the boy of forty 
years ago would have stood up for that 
phrase as long as he could see out of 
either eye. Only this summer it was 
discovered, apparently to the delight of 
everyone, that the Queen never pointed 
to a Bible, when asked by a foreign 
potentate what was the “‘secret of Eng- 
land’s greatness.’’ Yet the engraving 
that illustrates this incident is perhaps 
the most popular of all pictures in the 
houses of the poor, and thousands of 


children have got their first sermon from 


it. However, they will know better now. 
Our boys understand history as we never 
did. They find it difficult to believe that 
their fathers, in their young days, ac- 
cepted for a moment the story of Tell 
and the apple. There never was such a 
person as William Tell. It is a “myth,” 
not improbably connected, somehow, 
with the Sun-god. 

During the last summer holidays my 
eldest son came into the library one day 
and tumbled the books about until I 
asked him what he wanted. He wanted 
W A Sin the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
I found it for him; but after he had done 
with the book he was not satisfied. ‘“‘Are 
any of George Washington’s relatives 
living yet?” he inquired. Why was he 
so curious? He had his doubts about 
the story of Washington and the hatchet, 
and thought of writing to the hero’s 
family to clear up the point. I could 
have boxed his ears (Heavens! how he 
would have been startled), and, as it 
was, bundled him out of the room. And 
yet I suppose it was greatly to his credit. 
It showed an “intelligent interest’’ in his 
studies, and what an age of research it 
is! Children used to revel in the stories 
told them by their mothers, These 
stories were a link between mother and 
child; artists painted them together as 
the tale was being-unfolded, andzno one 
laughed because the child was _repre- 
sented listening breathlessly. Many 
books were written, under such titles as 
“Yell Me a Story,’ for assisting the 
mother’s imagination. Some of these 
stories are told still, but it is hardly worth 
while to narrate them. The children 
take them as a matter of course, and an- 
ticipate the end. They don’t believe 
for a moment that the wolf ate@little Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother; and the 
very fact that Jack is small and the giants 
very large lets them know at once that 
he will overcome them all. I attempt 
story-telling myself; but it is no good. 
There are so many wonderful books for 
boys that my finest conceptions fall flat. 
I take my hero into the depths of the 
forest. It is night, and his only weapon 
is a penknife. Dark shadows glide past, 
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which he knows to be wolves. There is 
a roar of the lion, the monarch of the 
forest, in the distance. Monkeys leap 
from tree to tree; serpents of prodigious 
amplitude are creeping about in all direc- 
tions. This is surely piling it on pretty 
high; but my audience are only mildly 
interested. I set the forest on fire. 
What a situation! Alone in the jungle, 
except for the affrighted beasts that rush 
by—alone with a penknife! Death stares 
him in the face. I look round to see 
how this takes. ‘I know what he did,” 
says Tom, coolly; ‘the cut the grass 
round about him with his knife, and so 
the flames could not get near him.” 
‘He escaped into the cave,’’ says Jack, 
though I had made no mention of a 
cave. ‘He jumped on a buffalo, which 
bore him to a place of safety,’’ suggests 
Milly, for it is not the males alone who 
are dlase. 1 confess that he was to 
have done one of these things, but 
I am irritated into killing him 
“just as a lesson to them. SNext 
morning,’ I say impressively, “nothing 
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remained to mark the spot where 
he stood, but a few ashes.” ‘‘Whose 
were they?’ asked Jack. “Were 
they a tiger’s?”’ asked Milly, at last a 
little impressed. ‘‘Not at all,’’ I said 
testily; “they were the hero’s; he had 
been burned to death!’ ‘‘But what,” 
Tom would like to know, ‘did he do 
after that?’ “What could he do,” I 
retorted, “‘after he was dead? That is 
the end of the story.” ‘But he wasn’t 
really dead,’’ Milly says with conviction, 
“Dead, and reduced to ashes,’ I say. 
“But I thought it was a story!’ And so 
they go away with a poor opinion of that 
sort of a tale. Sometimes I make a 
denizen of the jungle bite off the hero’s 
head, and they say ‘‘Yes!”’ as if the story 
was just beginning to be interesting. It 
is just the same whether he is drowned at 
sea, or blown from a gun, or buried ina 
living tomb. However, both my boys 
are in the’ three languages now; and 
Milly can correct her father when he 
mixes up Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. 
— St. James's Gazette. 
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Ar the late Quarterly Conference of 
Utah Stake, held at Provo, Elder Ben- 
jamin Cluff, who for several years has 
been Superintendent of the Y. M. M. I. 
A., in that Stake, was released from that 
office, and his former first counselor, 
Elder George H. Brimhall, was elected 
to succeed him as Superintendent. 
Brother Cluff took his departure on 
Monday, December 20th, for Ann Arbor, 
_ Michigan, to pursue a course of studies 
in higher mathematics and civil engin- 
eering. He carries with him the warm- 


est feelings of respect and friendship, - 


won from the hearts of his associates in 
the work of mutual improvement, all of 
whom can bear witness of his untiring 
interest in the cause, which he has done 
so much to promote in Utah County. 


THE Springville Y. M. M. I. A. rented 
a ten acre lot this season, and cultivated 
it on shares. The member’s each sub- 
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scribed one day’s labor, and as a result 
of the season’s produce, two thirds of 
the crop, after paying all expenses, the 
Association cleared over one hundred 
dollars, which will be spent for a library 
and reading room. Is there a country 
association in the Territory that cannot 
do this if it earnestly tries? We think 
not. Some of them might just as well 
own ten or twenty acres as not, and have 
the land producing a fine income every 
year for the extension of libraries, and 
conducting reading rooms, etc, Before 
the season’s meetings are discontinued, 
the Associations should take this subject 
into consideration, and so far as practic- 
able, adopt the Springville method, or 
some superior means, for founding and 
enlarging their libraries. There are 
probably twenty or more societies already 
engaged in farming in this way, and the 
zeal thus exhibited is the best assurance 
of their interest in mutual improvement. 
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THE RISE 
TI. 

THE power of the press in sustaining 
the work he had begun, was early recog- 
nized by Joseph Smith and his asso- 
ciates; and it was this recognition of its 
powers which led him to establish, as 
early as possible, a paper that would 
be under the control of the Church, 
voice its sentiments and defend its prin- 
ciples. The Church had been organized 
but eighteen months, and its member- 
ship was very small when a conference 
held in Ohio authorized the purchase of 
a press, and instructed W. W. Phelps to 
begin the publication of a paperin Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. In June, 1832, 
the first number of the vexing and 
Morning Star was published, being the 
first periodical issued by the Church. 

The following year this press was 
broken and the tpye scattered by the 
mob,which collected at Independence to 
drive the Saints from Jackson County. 
This press and the property was never 
again restored to the Church, though 
the Star was afterwards published in 
Kirtland, edited by Oliver Cowdery. 

Another periodical was subsequently 
published in Kirtland known as the 
Elders’ Journal. But when Joseph 
Smith and Sidney Rigdon had to flee for 
their lives, in the Spring of 1838, the 
press and type on which the Journal was 
published were removed to Far West. 
Here an effort was made to re-issue the 
Journal, Sidney Rigdon being appointed 
editor. But again the assembling of 
angry mobs hindered the work. And 
the night that General Lucas’ mob-mil- 
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itia force surrounded Far Wast, this 
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press and type were buried in the door- 
yard of a brother by the name of Daw- 
son. The form for a number of the 
Lilders’ Journal was buried, with the ink 
on it, in the hurry to get it safely hidden 
from the enemy. It remained in its 
grave until taken up by Elias Smith, 
Hyrum Clark and some others and taken 
to Commerce, where in the fall of 1839, 
it was set up in a cellar, through which a 
spring of water was running, and on it 
was published the 7imes and Seasons. 

This periodical was issued first in a 
sixteen page monthly phamphlet form, 
but afterwards became semi-monthly. - 
Its first editor and manager was Don 
Carlos Smith, the youngest brother of 
Joseph Smith, who learned the printer’s 
art in the office of Oliver Cowdery, and 
at the time he took charge of the 7imes 
and Seasons was but twenty-four years 
of age. His associate was Ebenezer 
Robinson. The paper was first issued 
in November, 1839. 

Don Carlos Smith continued to act as 
the editor of this paner until his death, 
which occurred on the seventh of Aug- 
ust, 1841. Ebenezer Robinson then be- 
came the editor and Elder Robert B. 
Thompson was appointed to assist him. 
The manner in which the paper was con- 
ducted was very unsatisfactory to the 
Church authorities, and the Twelve 
Apostles took charge of it with Elder 
John Taylor and Wilford Woodruff as 
its managers, and President Joseph 
Smith as editor-in-chief. It was con- 
ducted by these parties for about a year, 
when the Prophet Joseph resigned the 
editorial chair, and Elder John Taylor 
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was assigned to the position of chief 
editor, and kept that place until the dis- 
continuance of the publication of the 
paper, in consequence of the Saints 
being driven from Nauvoo. It was a 
valuable means of communication for 
the Church authorities, as they were en- 
abled to reach the Saints through its 
columns in all parts of the land; and in 
its pages are collected the principle his- 
torical events which occurred in the 
early days of the Church; which, in con- 
nection with the principles and doctrine 
expounded by its editors, and the com- 
munications from the prophet, make it 
of inestimable value to the student of 
Church history, or of Mormon doctrine. 

The gigantic plan arranged by Sidney 
Rigdon for the impeachment of the 
State of Missouri before all the State 
legislatures, as described in our last 
number, was, like many of his plans, 
altogether impracticable. At least it must 
have so been considered by Joseph, as 
it was altogether abandoned, and the 
policy adopted of appealing directly to 
Congress and the President. 

A conference of the Church held in 
May, near Quincy, had appointed Sidney 
Rigdon a delegate to go to Washington 
and present the wrongs of the Mormon 
people before Congress and the President, 
but he had moved very slowly in the 
matter. Hence ata High Council meeting 
held at Commerce on the twentieth of 
October, 1839, the Prophet Joseph was 
appointed to be the delegate to Wash- 
ington, and a few days later Sidney Rig- 
don and Elias Higbee were appointed 
by the same council to assist him in this 
mission. ‘ 

As a contrast between the two men, 
Sidney Rigdon and Joseph Smith, we 
call attention to the fact that after his 
appointment to go to Washington to pe- 
tition the general government, for a re- 
dress of grievances, in behalf of the 
Mormon people, Sidney Rigdon had 
allowed five long months to pass away 
without practically doing anything; but 
the ninth day after Joseph was appointed 
to perform this 
leaving Commerce a two horse 
carriage, accompanied by Rigdon, Hig- 


labor, he was found 
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Washington. Joseph was always prompt 
in action. There were no tedious de- 
lays in anything he undertook. No let- 
ting ‘I dare not wait upon I would, like 
the old cat i’? the adage.’”’ His motto 
from the commencement of his career 
had been, ‘‘When the Lord commands, 
do it.’ And it was pretty much the 
same thing when a council of the priest- 
hood, or himself individually, had de- 
termined upon any particular course of 
action, he at once set himself about per- 
forming it. 

They passed through Springfield, the 
capital of the State of Illinois, on their 
journey, and here met with Dr. Robert 
D. Foster, who enacted a prominent 
part in some of the events connected 
with Nauvoo. Elder Rigdon being ill, 
Dr. Foster administered medicines to 
him, journeying with Joseph’s party for 
several days for that purpose. At last, 
however, Elder Rigdon became so weak 
that it became necessary to leave him 
near Columbus, Ohio; and Orin P. Rock- 
well and Dr. Foster remained with him, 
while Joseph and Judge Higbee con- 
tinued their journey to Washington. 

It was during this journey, too, that 
Joseph met another man destined to 
perform a prominent part in the drama 
enacted at Nauvoo. This was William 
Law, whom Joseph’s party met at Spring- 
field, Illinois. He was then leading a 
small company of Saints from Canada to 
Nauvoo. Joseph’s company remained 
several days at Springfield, and he 
preached there several times, staying at 
the house of General James Adams, the 
Probate Judge of that county, who 
treated Joseph with the Kindness of a 
father. 

An incident occurred as the party ap- 
proached Washington which borders on 
the domain of the romantic, or perhaps - 
may be considered to enter directly into 
it. The coachman stopped his horses in 
front of one of the many public houses 
they passed on the route, to get his grog, 
when the horses took fright, and dashed 
down the road at breakneck speed. The 
passengers as might be expected became 
terror stricken, and one woman in her 
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excitement tried to throw her babe out 
of the window; she was prevented, how- 
ever, by Joseph, who calmed her fears, 
and pursuaded the rest’ of the pas- 
sengers to keep their seats. He then 
opened the door of the coach and suc- 
ceeded in climbing up the side of the 
vehicle, and reaching the driver’s seat. 
Gathering up the reins, he stopped 
the horses before any accident occurred 
either to coach or passengers. 

It is needless to say that Joseph’s 
heroism drew from his fellow passengers 
their warmest expressions of admiration 
and gratitude. No terms were suffi- 
ciently strong to convey their admiration 
of his daring. Among the passengers 
were several members of Congress who 
proposed mentioning the incident to 
Congress, for they believed that body 
would reward Joseph’s conduct by some 
public act. With this object in view 
they asked for his name, and were 
doubtless dumb-founded to learn that 
they had been saved from their imminent 
peril by the courage of the Mormon 
Prophet. At any rate the profusion of 
thanks and admiration was_ stayed, 
‘‘And,’’ says Joseph, “I heard no more 
of their praise, gratitude or reward.” 
Need we stop to moralize on the little- 
ness of man when he allows prejudice to 
dictate his action instead of reason? 

It was on the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, 1839, that Joseph and Judge Elias 
Higbee arrived in Washington, and 
took up their abode at an unpretentious 
boarding house, on the corner of Mis- 
souri and Third Streets. They were 
very much cramped on account of means, 
as the people they represented were poor 
in this world’s goods, and unable to 
supply the means necessary to enable 
their delegates to indulgé in the luxur- 
ious style of living, usually adopted by 
those, who go to the seat of government 
on special missions, in behalf of their 
fellow citizens. 

The day following his arrival, Joseph 
obtained an interview with President 
Martin VanBuren, who had been elected 
to the Presidency by the Democratic 
party. We shall give Joseph’s own 
account of this visit to President Van- 


Buren, that our eeedets may ee ofthe 
impression he made upon Joseph, and 
what Joseph thought of Congress gen- 
erally: 

On Friday, the twenty-ninth, we proceeded 
to the house of the President. We found a 
very large and splendid palace, surrounded with 


a splendid enclosure, decorated with all the 
fineries and elegancies of the world. We went 
to the door and requested to see the President, 
when we were immediately introduced into an 
upper apartment, where we met the President, 
and were introduced into his parlor, where we 
presented him with our letters of introduction. 
As soon as he had read one of them, he looked 
upon us with a kind of half frown, and said: 
“What can I do? I can do nothing for you! If 
I do anything, I shall come in contact with the 
whole State of Missouri.’’* 

I cannot determine whether it was on 
the occasion of this visit that President 
VanBuren made use of the infamous 
expression, “‘Your cause is just, but I 
can do nothing for you,’’ or whether he 
so expressed himself at some subsequent 
meeting. But under date of February 
6th, ’39, Joseph says, in speaking of his 
mission at Washington: 

During my stay I had an interview with 
Martin VanBuren, the President, who treated me 
very insolently, and it was with great reluctance 
he listened to our message, which, when he 
heard, he said: ‘Gentlemen, your cause is just, 
but I can do nothing for you. If I take up for 
you, I shall lose the vote of Missouri.’’ His 
whole course went to show that he was an office 
seeker, that self aggrandizement was his ruling 
passion, and that justice and righteousness were 
no part of his composition. 

As this language is somewhat different 
to that reported by Joseph, on the occasion 
of his first visit to the President, we are 
inclined to the opini on that the language 
attributed to him in the latter quotation 
was used at some subsequent meeting to 
the first. We again quote from Joseph’s 
letter to Hyrum: 

Now we shall endeavor to express our feelings 
and views concerning the President, as we have 
been eye-witness to his majesiy. He is a small 
man, sandy complexion, and ordinary features, 
with frowning brow, and considerable body, but 
not well proportioned as to his arms and legs 
3 3 and in fine, to come directly to 
the point, he is so much of a fop or a fool (for 


* Letter to Hyrum Smith, Dec. sth, 1839. 
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he judged our cause before he knew it), we 
could find no place to put truth into him. We 
do not say the Saints shall not vote for him, but 
we do say boidly, that we do not intend he shall 
have our votes. 

Joseph speaks very highly of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Illinois, 
who rendered him some considerable 
assistance in getting a hearing before a 
committee of Congressmen, but he was 
not favorably impressed with Congress- 
men or their conduct on the whole. He 
Says: 

For a general thing there is but little solidity 
and honorable deportment among those who are 
sent here to represent the people, but a great 
deal of pomposity and show. There 
is such an itching disposition to display their 
oratory on the most trivial occasions, and so 
much etiquette, bowing and scraping, twisting 
and turning, to make a display of their witticism, 
that it seems to us rather a display of folly and 
show, more than substance and gravity, such as 
becomes a great nation like ours. 
there are some exceptions. 


However, 


After the meeting with the President, 
a meeting with the Illinois delegation in 
Congress was arranged, to take into con- 
sideration the best means of getting the 
wrongs of the Saints before Congress. 
This meeting took place on the sixth of 
December. A Mr. Robinson of that 
delegation, whether in the House or 
Senate I do not know, took a stand 
against the Saints presenting any claims 
to be liquidated by the United States; 
but Joseph contended against him, and 
presented the constitutional rights of the 
people, and Mr. Robinson promised to 
reconsider the subject, and at the meet- 
ing the next day it was decided that a 
memorial and petition be drawn in con- 
cise form and presented by Judge Young, 
who had taken a lively interest in the 
cause of the Saints. At this stage of the 
proceedings, Joseph and Judge Higbee 
learned that it was necessary to have 
more positive testimony on the subject 
in hand, so that they sent to Nauvoo and 
a very large number of affidavits were 
taken and forwarded to Washington to 
sustain the statements to be presented 
to Congress. 

The petition presented to Congress 
related the outrages committed against 


the Saints at considerable length, from 
the commencement of difficulties in 
Jackson County in the autumn of 1833, 
until their final expulsion from the State 
in the winter of 1838-9; and made em- 
phatic the infamy of Governor Boggs’ 
exterminating orders, which gave the 
coloring of authority for the action of 
the State mob-militia.* They said in 
their statement of wrongs that if given 
an opportunity they could prove every 
allegation they made against the State 
of Missouri. And that “neither the Mor- 
mons as a body, nor as individuals of 
that body, had been guilty of any offense 
against the laws of Missouri, or of the 
United States; but their only offense had 
been their religious opinions.”’ 

In conclusion the petition represents 
that for the wrongs endured: 

The ‘‘Mormons”’ ought to have some redress; 
yet how and where shall they seek and obtain it, 
they asked. | 

Your Constitution guarantees to every citizen, 
even the humblest, the enjoyment of life, liberty 
and property. It promises to all their religious 
freedom, the right of all to worship God beneath 
their own vine and fig tree, according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. It guarantees to 
all the citizens of the several States the right to 
become citizens of any one of the States, and to 
enjoy all the rights and immunities of the citizens 
of the State of his adoption. Yet of all these 
been deprived. 
They have, without a cause, without a trial, 
been deprived of life, liberty and property. 
They have been persecuted for their religious 
opinions. ‘They have been driven from the 
State of Missouri at the point of the bayonet, 
and prevented from enjoying and exercising the 
rights of citizens of the State of Missouri. It 


rights have the ‘‘Mormons’”’ 


is the theory of our laws, that for the protection 
of every legal right, there is provided a legal 
remedy. What, then we would ask, is the 
remedy for the ‘‘Mormons?”’ Shall-they appeal 
to the Legislature of the State of Missouri for 
redress? They have done so. They have peti- 
tioned, and these petitions have been treated with 
silence and contempt. Shall they apply to the fed- 
eral courts? They were,at the time, citizens of the 
State of Missouri. Shall they apply to the 
Whom shall 
The order for their destruction, their 
extermination, was granted by the Executive of 
the State 


courts of the State of Missouri? 
they sue? 


of Missouri. Is not this a plea of 


* See Missouri Persecutions, Volume VII. 
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justification for the loss of individuals, done in 
pursuance of that order? If not, before whom 
shall the ‘“Mormons’’ institute a trial? Shall 
they summons a jury of the individuals who 
composed the mob? 
in vain. 


An appeal to them were 
They dare not go to Missouri to insti- 
tute a suit, their lives would be in danger. 

For ourselves we see no redress, unless it be 
awarded by the Congress of the United States. 
And we here make our appeal as American 
citizens, as Christiams, and as men—believ- 
ing the high sense of justice which exists 
in your honorable bodies, will not allow such 
oppression to be practiced upon any portion 
of the citizens of this vast republic with im- 
punity, but that some measure which your 
wisdom may dictate, may be taken, so that the 
great body of people who have been thus 
abused, may have redress for the wrongs which 
they have suffered. 

The statement of wrongs and petition 
for their redress was introduced into the 
Senate by Judge Young, and referred to 
the committee on judiciary of which 
General Wall was chairman. 

At this stage of the proceedings Joseph 
left Washington and went down to Phila- 
delphia, where he labored in the minis- 
try among the Saints; but Judge Elias 
Higbee was left in Washington to look 
after the interests of the Saints before 
the Senate committee. The subject was 
held under advisement and discussed 
occasionally, until the fourth of March, 
1840, when the committee reported; but 
that report was of a character to crush 
forever the hopes of obtaining, at the 
hands of the government, any redress for 
the outrages perpetrated against them in 
Missouri. The report said that after full 
examination and consideration, the com- 
mittee unanimously concurred in the 
opinion : 

That the case presented for their investigation 
is not such a one as will justify or authorize any 
interposition of this government. 

They stated that the wrongs com- 
plained of were not alleged to have 
been committed by officers of the United 
States; that the charges were all against 
the citizens and authorities of the State 
of Missouri; that the petitioners were 
citizens or inhabitants of Missouri; that 
the grievances complained of were com- 
mitted within the Territory of Missouri; 


jurisdiction in the case. 


and for these reasons the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, did “not consider them- 
selves justified in inquiring into the truth 
or falsehood of facts charged in the peti- 
tion.’’ They represented that if the 
charges were true, then the petitioners 
must seek redress in the courts of judi- 
cature, either of Missouri or of the 
United States, which ever might have 
“Or” said’ the 
report, “‘the petitioners may if they see 
proper, apply to the justice and magna- 
nimity of the State of Missouri—an 
appeal which the committee feel justified 
in believing will never be made in vain 
by the injured or oppressed.’ ‘The 
report said that it could not be presumed 
that a State wanted either the power or 
lacked the disposition to redress the 
wrongs of its own citizens, committed 
within its own Territory, ‘‘whether they 
proceed from the lawless acts of her 
officers or any other persons.” The 
report closed by asking the passage of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judi- 
ciary be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the memorial in this case; and that the 
memorialists have leave to withdraw the papers 
which accompany their memorial. 

The resolution was passed without dis- 
sent, and thus the appeal to Congress 
for redress of the outrages committed 
against the Saints by Missouri ended. 

Ata conference of the Saints held in 
April following, a number of resolutions 
were adopted, regretting and condemn- 
ing the action of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and approving the course 
pursued by their delegation to Congress, 
Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon and Elias 
Higbee, and requesting them to con- 
tinue their exertions to obtain redress 
for a suffering people, as opportunities 
became more favorable for such efforts, 
and if at last 

All hopes of obtaining satisfaction for the 
injuries done us be entirely blasted, that they 
then appeal our case to the Court of Heaven, 
believing that the Great Jehovah, who rules over 
the destiny of nations, and who notices the fall- 
ing sparrows, will undoubtedly redress. our 
wrongs, and ere long avenge us of our adver- 


saries. 


B. H. Roberts. 
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“Come, go with me. Go, sirrah, trudge about 

Through fair Verona.” Romeo and Juliet. 

““T REMEMBER a city,’’? says Mr. Rus- 
kin, ‘‘more nobly placed even than 
Edinburgh, which, instead of the valley 
now filled by lines of railroad, has a 
broad and rushing river of blue water 
sweeping through the heart of it; which, 
for the dark and solitary rock which 
bears the castle, has an amphitheatre of 
cliffs crested with cypresses and olive; 
which, for the two masses of Arthur’s 
Seat and the ranges of the Pentlands, 
has a chain of blue mountains higher 
than the haughtiest peaks of the High- 
lands ; and which, for the far away Ben 
Lodi and Ben More, has the great cen- 
tral chain of the St. Gothard Alps; and 
yet, as you go out of the gates and walk 
in the suburban streets of that city—I 
mean Verona—the eye never seeks to 
rest on that external scenery, however 
gorgeous. * * * There is no necessity 
felt to dwell on the blue river or the 
burning hills. The heart and eye have 
enough to do in the city itself; they are 
contented there; nay, they sometimes 
turn from the natural scenery, as if too 
savage and solitary, to dwell with a 
deeper interest on the palace walls that 
cast their shade upon the streets, and 
the crowd of towers that rise out of that 
shadow into the depths of the sky—/¢hat 
is a city to be proud of indeed!” 

No one who has ever given more than 
a passing glance to Verona, as the 
natural halting-place between Italy and 
Germany on the Brenner route, will 
think this enthusiasm  overstrained. 
Though even a passing glance cannot 
fail to awaken a desire for a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the city, whose 
charm seizes upon you at the moment 
when the omnibus rattles you through 
the Porta Vescovo in the moonlight, 
and never lets you go again, even after 
you have rattled out at Porta Nuova in 
the midday sunshine. 

The mere fact of being within those 
charmed walls seems to touch your 
whole walk and conversation with a 


VERONA. 


tinge of romance; for the moment, life 
ceases to be a labor and a struggle, and 
is softened down and rounded off into a 
period of quiet and intense enjoyment. 
The sudden transition from the fresh, 
strong breezes of the Tyrolean hills, to 
the soft, languid Italian air, heavy with 
the odor of tuberoses and oleanders, is 
enough of itself to change your nature 
for the time. Not more than twenty-four 
hours are required to convert the excess 
of energy, brought with you from the 
mountains, into a delicious, dreamy 
languor. 

Verona is enchantingly picturesque. 
It is scarcely too much to say, that there 
is not a nook or corner in the whole 
city, not a tower or a battlement, not an 
angle or an archway, on which the eye 
does not linger with delight, both in the 
form and the color. The houses—the 
ordinary, everyday dwelling-places of the 
Veronese—are in themselves a picture. 
Lofty and narrow, their overhanging 
cornices almost meet in the contracted 
street, only missing each other by the 
merest hand’s-breadth of blue sky. They 
are clustered together in delightful 
irregularity, their surfaces defaced by 
time—or not so much defaced as soft- 
ened and mellowed into a rich, warm 
tint, covered with faded and half-effaced 
frescoes. 

Upon these surfaces jut out here and 
there balconies of light iron work— 
nowhere so beautiful as in Verona— 
stuffed full of blossoming plants or 
wicker bird cages, where dark, withered 
old women, with bright kerchiefs on 
their heads, or soft-eyed Veronese, the 
Juliets of to-day, with their high combs 
and black lace veils, seem to spend a 
large portion of their lives. And with 
reason, for where else can such living 
pictures be seen as constantly pass 
beneath your eyes in the narrow streets 
of the city of Catullus? Would any other 
city give up to your gaze those witches 
of Macbeth, who are hobbling through 
the streets just at dusk, wild, haggard 
and disheveled, bristling with a load of 


brooms and brushes and long wooden 
spoons? You are quite ready to believe 
that they have also ‘‘their vessels and 
their spells and charms” hidden away 
under their robes. Orsubstitute for their 
brooms the distaff and shears, and 
the weird sisters might sit to Michael 
Angelo for his “Three Fates.’ Could 
you hope to meet, in any city but Ver- 
ona, that youthful Bacchus, mounted on 
his load of juicy grapes, driving his white 
oxen with wide-branching horns—round- 
faced and laughing-eyed as the merry 
god himself? Or at a sudden turn in 
the street to come unawares upon a 
group of happy peasants, with smiling 
lips and white teeth, treading the juice 
from the purple clusters with bare brown 
feet, singing a gay refrain of ‘‘Marianina 
come va?” 

Here stands the old palace where pas- 
sionate, proud Dante proved 

“how savoreth of salt 

The bread of others, and how hard a road 

The going down and up another's stairs.” 

We went into the courtyard and looked 
at the Loggia, where he has probably 
walked scores of times, meditating his 
‘“‘Paradiso,’’ or brooding with a sore 
heart on the wrongs inflicted upon him 
by his still dearly-beloved Florence, com- 
posing the passionate entreaties for the 
shortening of his exile, or launching 
against her the fiery diatribes, which, so 
far from procuring his recall, only served 
to shut her gates still more surely against 
her banished poet. A well not far from 
here is still pointed out as ‘“‘Dante’s 
well,’”’ because the poet is said to have 
drawn water from it. In the middle of 
the square a statue of Dante looks scorn- 
fully down upon the palace of the man 
who, though giving him shelter in his 
banishment, could not, in his coarse 
humor, refrain from insulting his guest 
at his own table. We have Dante’s 
authority for the existence of the two 
houses of Montecchi and Cappelletti in 
Verona, and one historian mentions the 
love story of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ as 
occurring in the reign of Bartolommeo 
della Scala, in 1302. The Veronese 
authorities have recognized it as a fact 
at all events, by putting an inscription 
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on the old house of: the Capulets— 
where the sculptured hat, the distinc- 
tive emblem of the family, may still be 
seen over the doorway—to the effect 
that it was the home of the ill-starred 


Juliet, for whom so many gentle hearts 


have wept and whose fate so many poets 
have sung. 

Verona is a cheerful city. The pictur- 
esque population seems always on the 
move. The artisans ply their trades 
busily on the threshold of their shops, 
which are apparently unfurnished with 
doors, their places being occupied by 
bright-striped curtains to keep out the 
glare of the sun. Soft-eyed women in 
black lace veils move languidly up and 
down. Officers in blue and silver clink 
their swords upon the pavement. Crowds 
of black-eyed, merry little beggars clamor 
cheerfully about you. Men in red caps, 
with blue tassels, are crying their figs 
and grapes in your very ears. Vendors of 
pumpkin seeds are dealing out their 
wares to a gesticulating crowd. Donkeys 
loaded with barrel-organs mingle their 
brayings with the wailing notes of 
“Lucia” or “‘Travatore.”’ In whatever 
portion of the city you lodge, you are 
certain to have rival coppersmiths on 
either side of you, whose incessant 
hammering is cheerful enough by day, 
but becomes maddening when it pursues 
you into the night watches. The Vero- 
nese do not seem to recognize the ordi- 
nary division of day and night. All 
through the dark hours the same tramp 
of feet goes on, the same roll of wheels, 
the busy hum of the multitude and the 
hammering of the coppersmiths. At 
eleven or twelve o’clock the lovers of 
music begin to take their holiday, and 
the tinkling of guitars and the scraping of 
violins mingle with the sound of dancing 
feet on the pavement under your window. 

As these sounds begin to grow vague 
and youare slipping away into dreamland, 
you are startled into wakefulness again 
by the sudden rush of many feet, sounds 
of song and laughter and noisy revelry, 
deepening by degrees into Jouder and 
harsher tones; then other strange sounds, 
which your fancy interprets to be the 
clashing of armor and the crossing of, 
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swords. But you feel no surprise that 
fiery Tybalt and boisterous Mercutio 
should be disturbing the quiet of the 
citizens of Verona with one of their usual 
brawls “‘bred of an airy word.’’ Grad- 
ually the sounds die away in the distance, 
and you fall asleep with a sigh of satis- 
faction. in the consciousness of really 
being in the city of Romeo and Juliet— 
fair Verona. Yours Truly. 


AN ACTOR’S TRIUMPH. 

GREAT effects upon the stage are pro- 
duced only by great preparation. When 
Ellen Terry plays the part of F/oréia, 
and Salvini produces Ofheddo, and Irving 
enacts the part of Shydock,, our delight 
and satisfaction are the result of a pro- 
found and untiring application of the 
actor to study of the art; and no man or 
woman can hold audiences for a lifetime 
without that preparation which great 
artists always give to great conceptions. 
There was once an English actor so 
terribly in earnest with the study of his 
profession, that he made a mark on his 
generation never exceeded by any other 
tragedian. He was a little, dark man, 
with a voice naturally harsh, but he 
determined, when comparatively young, 
to play the character of S77 Giles Over- 
reach, in Massinger’s drama, as no other 
man ever played it before. He resolved 
to give years of indefatigable industry in 
preparing himself for the part, and -to 
devote his whole intellect to a proper 
conception of the character. In the 
whole range of English dramatic litera- 
ture, the character of Six Giles is esti- 
mated one of the greatest pieces of 
effective villainy and untamable passion 
ever portrayed, and little Edmund Kean 
set himself to the task of producing on 
the London stage all the effect which the 
author intended. With what intensity 
he studied the language, how he flung 
himself, with a kind of rage, into the 
feeling of the piece, all his biographers 
have recorded. His wife said that he 
would often remain up all night before 
the pier glass, endeavoring to realize, by 
gesture, modulation and action, the con- 
ception at which he had arrived. At 
last, after repeated refusals to the man- 


agement to appear as Sir Giles, saying 
he was not ready yet, and must still give 
more time to the rehearsal, he consented 
to have the play announced. We have 
accounts from various eye-witnesses of 
the sensation and the enthusiasm the 
presentation of the character produced, 
when Kean, full ripe for the occasion, 
came upon the stage as Szr Giles, on 
that wonderful evening in 1811, at Drury 
Lane. It was observed that when he 
walked in from the wings there was that 
in his burning eye, which betokened 
greater determination than usual, and 
Lord Byron, who was in a stage-box, 
whispered to the poet Moore, that some- 
thing dreadful was written on the great 
actor’s countenance, something more 
suggestive of power even than he had 
ever noticed before. And never till 
then, in the history of the stage, was 
there witnessed such an exhibition of 
forceful endeavor. . 

Throughout the whole play Kean bore 
himself like a fury; but it was reserved 
for the last scene to stamp an impression 
which existed during the life-time of all 
who were present. The great actor 
himself shook like a strong oak in the 
whirlwind of his passionate vengeance, 
as displayed in the closing sentence of 
the play, and when he was removed 
from the stage, his face, turned to the 
spectators, was so awful, that Byron was 
seized with a convulsive fit, and fell for- 
ward pale as death itself. The solemn 
stillness of the house wasebroken by 
screams of terror from boxes and gallery; 
the pit rose ez masse. Mrs. Glover, an 
actress of long experience and great 
talent, fainted outright on the stage; Mrs. 
Horn, who was also playing in the piece, 
staggered to a chair and wept aloud at 
the appalling sight of Kean’s agony and 
rage. Munden, a veteran on the boards, 
who played the part of MZarad/, stood so 
transfixed with astonishment and terror 
that he had to be carried off from the 
scene by main force, his eyes riveted on 
Kean’s convulsive and awful counten- 
ance. The actor that night was master 
of the situation,and profound and earnest 
study gave him the clue to his great 
achievement. 


THE BASTERN QUESTION. 
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IN the latter part of August, 1886, 
all Europe was thrown into consterna- 
tion by the sudden news that Alex- 
ander of Battenburg, Prince of Bul- 
earia had mysteriously disappeared from 
his palace in Sophia, by the hand of 
some secret diplomatic agency. Of 
course Russia was again suspected of 
intrigue, and while the news thus excit- 
ing and enraging all Europe, because of 
what was termed “‘kidnapping a prince,” 
was widely circulatedand eagerly sought, 
Prince Alexander made his appearance 
in Reni, a town on the Danube in Rus- 


sian Territory. His presence in the 
Czar’s domains was announced at St. 
Petersburg, and orders granting him 


freedom to go where he chose were 
returned to the band of captors; not 
however, it was understood, until empha- 
tic protests from Vienna and Berlin had 
been wired to the Russian capital. To 
be sure the Czar was ignorant of what 
had occurred in Bulgaria—according to 
his own statements, and Alexander pro- 
ceeded at once for Germany; but on his 
arrival at Lemberg where he was re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm, despatches 
reached him that the government set up 
by the conspirators was overthrown and 
a provisional government established 
awaiting his return, for which the Bul- 
garian people clamored. They wanted 
back their Prince, the hero of Sclivnitza 
and deliverer of their nation. Notwith- 
standing the cheering reception which 
greeted him on his return to Bulgaria, 
rumors were soon circulated that he 
would abdicate and retire from the prin- 
cipality. Bismarck it was said had 
advised the abdication, or in other words 
gave the young Prince to understand he 
was at the mercy of Russia and could 
look for no support from other European 
powers. In this state of confusion, per- 
sonal danger and political menace, he 
directed the Czar a note stating his 
readiness to retire from the principality 
which he had received at the hands of 
Russia, should that power so dictate. 
f* 
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No sooner had publicity been given to 
this note than the English press hurled 
at the unoffending Prince the accusation 
of cowardice, want of manliness and 
stability; but as he was politically sus- 
pended in the air, the English did not 
offer any substantial assistance by which 
he could obtain any footing whatever, 
and while thus menaced his only hope 
of political safety lay in some reconcilia- 
tion with the Muscovite. 

Just previous to the Coup a’ Etat of the - 
twenty-first of August at Sophia the 
diplomatic agents of Russia, Austria and 
Germany had held their several confer- 
ences, and people naturally wondered 
what would be the outcome of so much 
state ceremony between these nations. 
Prince Alexander’s fate was therefore 
subsequently considered the revelation 
of this friendly diplomacy at the great 
bathing resorts of Europe, or to be more 
explicit, Germany and Austria, two allied 
powers, had met Russia and agreed to 
sacrifice the Prince to Russian policy. 
In this transaction the relative positions 
of the Great Powers of Europe are 
quite clearly defined. France had no 
interest whatever in Bulgaria, and being 
favorable to Russia need not be con- 
sulted, for the latter was sure of an 
acquiescence on the part of the former. 
England however assumed a very differ- 
ent attitude, regarding herself in duty 
bound to strengthen the Bulgarians and 
emancipate them as much as possible 
from all Russian influence. She had not 
been consulted in the scheme laid to 
depose the Prince. No doubt the Musco- 
vite thought it quite unnecessary for two 
reasons; first, the English policy made it 
very desirable that Alexander of Batten- 
berg should wield the sceptre, and 
second, the Russian Bear was quite pre- 
pared to enter the arena with the British 
Lion in case the latter could not endure 
a twist of his tail. Bismarck the great 
central figure of European politics was 
assailed furiously by the English press, 
and accused of making an alliance with 
Russia in which he demonstrated little 
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respect for the ‘‘Treaty of Berlin.” We 
are now brought to a consideration of 
that wonderful international document 
known as the “Treaty of Berlin,” about 
which so much time and breath has 
been exhausted. We have therefore to 
drop back a period of nine years to ex- 
amine its origin and provisions. 

At the close of the late Turko-Russian 
war, in which the Turks were defeated 
and forced to sign the ‘‘Treaty of San 
Stevano”’ on the thirty-first of January, 
1877, the great European Powers inter- 
ested themselves in the question. They 
_ were not satisfied with the ‘‘Treaty of 
San Stevano,”’ especially Great Britain, 
and appointed a conference at Berlin at 
‘which the treaty was to be reconsidered 
and revised. This resulted in what has 
since been known as the “Treaty of 
Berlin.’? The first treaty was liberal 
enough on the part of Russia. Of course 
it was almost an entire dismemberment 
of European-Turkey; but Austria must 
have an indemnity for her neutrality 
and the English officers who moved their 
men of war into the Marmora sea, drank 
champagne and gave fancy balls on 
Princes’ Islands, as the assertion in Con- 
stantinople goes, had not received from 
selfish Russia a penny to pay expenses. 
Russia had made a great sacrifice in the 
war and only asked besides a reason- 
able war indemnity, the freedom of the 

“Christian” provinces under Turkish 
rule. England was sharp enough lawyer 
to discover that the “Treaty of San 
Stevano”’ might, could, or would affect 
the treaties of 1856 and 1871, and so it 
must have the sanction of European 

Powers. ‘‘Europe’’ said the jealous 

Britain, “is asked to register the decrees 
of Russia,’ and the latter retorted that 

“A congress is not a judicial tribunal 
and Russia does not come as a suitor 

but as an equal; they may examine and 

discuss every part of it; but she does 
not surrender the same liberty of appre- 
ciation and action as belongs to them.” 

In the midst of these stormy disputes a 

war was threatened between England 
and Russia,and it was then that Bismarck 
in the interest of peace interceded and 

a concerted action resulted in the ap- 


pointment of a conference to be held 
at Berlin. The’ chief work of that con- 


ference is thus summarized from the 
Treaty: 
“Russia while retaining a claim 


against Turkey for about fifty millions 
sterling of an indemnity, which she con- 
sented to postpone to anterior hypotheca- 
tions of revenue, kept Khars and Arda- 
han which she had conquered, while she 
got Batoum in Asia and Bessarabia in 
Europe. Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were denied the independence proposed 
for them; but instead of being continued 
under Turkish sway were handed over 
to Austria. The Lesser powers of Rouma- 
nia, Servia, and Montenegro obtained 
an acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence and an extension of their boundar- 
ies. Northern Bulgaria was erected 
into what was virtually a free state. 
The wishes of Russia in respect to 
Southern, Bulgaria were overruled, the 
arrangements being that under the desig- 
nation East Roumelia, it should remaina 
Turkish province, but with a ‘‘Christian”’ 
governor, whom the Powers approve, 
immunity from the presence of Turk- 
ish local officials, and a native militia. 
England, in exchange for the acquisition 
of Cyprus at a rent of one hundred and 
ten thousand pounds a year, undertook 
the obligation of securing good govern- 
ment in Asia Minor.’’ 

So much for the geographical features of 
that great document. But the Prince of 
Bulgaria was to be elected by the people 
with the consent of the sublime porte 
(Turkish parliament) and approval of the 
Great Powers. Whether the approval of 
the Great Powers was to consist of a given 
majority or of all,the'‘Treaty of Berlin’’is 
silent. However, the instrument in that 
respect leaves any one of them to offer 
objections and opposition, in what would 
be considered in ordinary governmental 
institutions with perfect arbitrariness. 
Any one of them can make it the bone 
of contention just as Russia is doing at 
present. That the Bulgarian people are 
left free to elect a prince of their own 
appears true in a formal sense, but in 
reality they are obliged to take whom- 
soever the Great Powers may force upon 
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them. The Bulgarians elect their prince 
through the Sodranje, their parliament. 
When the Sobranje has been elected by 
the people it seeks to know the will of 
the Great Powers and acts accordingly. 
With Prince Alexander of Battenburg 
upon their throne, the Bulgarians, re- 
lieved of Turkish rule, began their 
national existence, in which they hoped 
to find quiet and national prosperity, free 
from oppression and intrigue. 

Russia had freed Bulgaria and naturally 
regarded herself as the latter’s protector; 
but the former nation is a despotism of 
the worst kind, and the latter was 
now beginning to enjoy the sweets of 
national independence, and any political 
harmony between the two countries 
would simply be an anomaly. Russian 
unscrupulousness, and Bulgarian grati- 
tude had made way in the army of the 
latter fora large percentage of Russian 
officers and dominating influence. The 
question consequently arose, as the Mus- 
covite and Bulgarian interests began to 
clash, whether all the pretext about re- 
lieving “Christian” Bulgaria from Mo- 
hammedan rule was not a shallow one 
and whether it was not simply drawing 
them out of one yoke to put them under 
another. England in her wonted hate 
for everything Russian began to exer- 
cise political influence in Bulgaria and 
emancipate, step by step, the policy of 
the latter from that of the former. 
Finally the two Bulgarias by the revo- 
lution, in September, 1885, of the one 
south of the Balkans, were united under 
Prince Alexander. 

A powerful Bulgaria was a_pleas- 
ing perspective for the future of 
the ambitious young Prince, and it 
was not so displeasing to Russia, so 
long as all Bulgaria remained under her 
dictum; still she claimed to be opposed 
to the violation of the ‘Treaty of Ber- 
lin.’ The German and Austrian press 
were violent in their denunciations of 
the revolution in East Roumelia, the 
former not because Germany was so 
directly interested, but because a prin- 
ciple of international law was at stake, 


and if it could be violated with indiffer- : 


ence now, what assurance of peace had 


international law to offer in the future! 
England claimed that the two Bulgarias 
might be more prosperous under one 
government, and having an ‘‘axe to 
grind” in emancipating Bulgaria from 
Russian influence favored the revolution. 
Turkey wanted peace and would no 
doubt have assumed her right over her 
protectorate to quell, if necessary, the 
movement by force of arms. Her army 
had been summoned for action; but 
there was some great power in an indirect 
manner encouraging and sustaining the 
conduct of the revolutionists. Turkey 
did not venture to act, and what could 
be more natural than to suspect England ' 
of infidelity to the “Treaty of Berlin.” 
The small States of southeastern Europe 
feigned alarm at the prospect of a power- 
ful Bulgaria on their borders. Greece 
the arch-enemy of Bulgaria assumed a 
warlike attitude. Servia was equally 
jealous. Austrian influence in Servia 
predominated over Russian, and the 
former nation was determined to hold 
King Milan on the throne and induce 
him to step forward in the work of 
humiliating Bulgaria by force of arms, 
hence the Servo-Bulgarian war of 1885. 

Russia equally anxious that the Bul- 
garians, and especially Prince Alexander 
(for whom the Czar seems early to have 
entertained a dislike, which of late years 
grew into the most rancorous hate,) 
should be humbled, withdrew all Rus- 
sian officers from service in the Bul- 
garian army. In this situation the young 
Prince was left to fight it out with Servia; 
but as he was a thoroughly trained officer 
of the Prussian school, and determined 
to evince the greatest patriotism for his 
newly adopted country, he made the 
most desperate efforts. His subjects 
caught the spirit and displayed like 
courage. From the Prince to the hum- 
blest man the cause was worthy of life 
itself and not one failed to vindicate the 
honor of his country. At Sclivnitza the 
Prince made a heroic display of patriotic 
devotion and daring bravery, for which 
he was afterwards honored with the 
titles of thes weromon tSclivnitza” At 
first the Servians were successful in their 
encounters with the Bulgarians, and as 
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the former were more numerous, and 
considered more civilized and_ better 
trained, everybody predicted the failure 
of the latter—it was a foregone conclu- 
sion. For centuries the Bulgarians had 
been a simple people under Turkish 
domination and ‘‘Fatherland”’ had lost its 
meaning and failed to awaken any en- 
thusiasm. Recent events however had 
raised the people from this dormant 
condition, and the sweets of liberty had 
whetted their appetites. It was not long 
before the fortunes of war changed. Bul- 
garians abroad hastened home to ren- 
der their services, the wealthier classes 
gave liberally to the cause and recruits 
gathered from all parts. It was a day of 
patriotism. The writer happened to be 
in Bulgaria at the time, and at Rusch- 
tschuk where the recruits were gathering, 
they would form large rings and dance 
to the music of the bagpipe, and shout 
as though they were going to a picnic. 
At the railroad stations along the way 
large crowds gathered to meet the 
wounded on their return, and the peo- 
ple displayed great sympathy as well as 
bravery. The end was a triumph for 
Bulgaria, the first for centuries. It was 
a common cause and created a national 
brotherhood. Those who have watched 
the course of the Bulgarians and know 
them from intimate associations have 
strong faith in the future greatness of 
that people, and assert for them a con- 
siderable national importance. Far from 
humbling them, the war had an opposite 
tendency; still they conducted them- 
selves with admirable fortitude and dis- 
creet firmness. 

The question, though, of how Europe 
was to treat the revolution not 
decided. International conferences were 
held, and finally the consolidating of the 
two Bulgarias was granted. The vio- 
lation of the ‘‘Treaty’’? by the revolu- 
tionists had been confirmed by the Great 
Powers, and what guarantee was there 
now that a general disrespect for that 
document might not lead to a disregard 
far its provisions, whenever expediency 
should dictate a national policy. How 
true it is that the English sterling played 
an important role in the defense and 
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consolidation of the Bulgarians is still a 
matter beyond definite proof, although 
it may be asserted that the noble Britain 
is not above intrigue in the use of the 
sterling, as well as the Russian in the 
ruble. How well grounded the fears 
were of a general disrespect for the 
“Treaty of Berlin’? was demonstrated 
this year, when Russia closed the free 


port of Batoum on the Black Sea. Eng- 
land was highly indignant, for the 


Batoum question was a horse of another 
color. The German press was not so 
pronounced in its opposition, it had 
witnessed the conduct of England in 
encouraging the revolution of East Rou- 
melia and had lost considerable faith in 
the infallibility of the ‘“‘Treaty.’? When 
asked to explain her conduct in thus 
closing the port, Russia replied that the 
“Treaty of Berlin’? was binding only so 
long as the conditions under which it 
was effected existed. 

The renown of Prince Alexander and 
his popularity among the people, after 
the Servo-Bulgarian war, was poison to 
the Czar, and the Russian ruble has 
worked out the conspiracy against him; 
but Russia watched the chance to con- 
summate her purposes. When the pre- 
sent French minister of war, Boulanger 
came into office, the old cry of revenge 
against Germany received a fresh im- 
pulse. Bismarck no doubt felt that his 
hands must be free in treating with this 
implacable foe, and every attempt of 
alliance between Russia and France 
should be forestalled. The Muscovite 
was shrewd enough to grasp the situa- 
tion and sought a triple alliance with 
Austria and Germany. The French 
attitude was so favorable to him that he 
became master of the situation in Bul- 
garia, in so far as Germany and Austria 
had consented to sacrifice Prince Alex- 
ander in the interest of peace. Under 
political currents were menacing to Ger- 
many, and that Bismarck should guard 
first and last the interests of Vaterland 
was quite natural, besides Germany was 
only indirectly interested in maintaining 
the s¢a/u guo in Bulgaria. It was at this 
time, as referred to above, that the Eng- 
lish press accused Bismarck of encourag- 
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ing, by this alliance, the violation of a 
provision of the ‘‘Treaty of Berlin;’’ but 
the continental press thought England’s 
great reverence for the ‘“Treaty’’ came 
a little tardy. No nation had greater 
interest in holding the séeé guwo in Bul- 
garia, and as its maintenence was likely 
to bring on war, Bismarck naturally 
asked why he should be expected to 
“pull the chestnuts out of the fire’’ for 
England. 

Meantime Russia had sent a diplo- 
matic agent, General Kaulbars, into Bul- 
garia to carry outa Russian policy in 
that principality, and especally to secure 
the election of a prince who would 
more meekly submit to the surly old 
man in the north. How for months this 
same Kaulbars has tyrannically dictated 
the Bulgarian government, insulted its 
officials, sought to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the land; and how in the most 
barbarous manner at Dubnitza, Bulgar- 
ians were murdered and torn to pieces 
by a rabble excited by Russian intrigue 
are matters of recent date. While these 
outrages were going on and ships of war, 
as a menace, lay before Varna, England 
assured the Bulgarians that they had 
her moral support—a great consolation. 
And how about the English press de- 
nunciation of Prince Alexander for abdi- 
cating the throne of Bulgaria! That the 
Prince is no coward, he has shown by 
hist bravely facing death at Sclivnitza, 
and in the palace of Sophia, while in the 
hands of the conspirators, when a prin- 
ciple was at stake; but no man who has 
watched the recent current of events in 
Bulgaria can doubt that he would simply 
have been a victim of Russian conspiracy 
had he held out against the will of the 
Czar, and that too in a case which simply 
concerned the integrity of the Great 
Powers to that principality. On the 
moral support of England, his opposi- 
tion to Russia would not have been a 
very heroic one. 

During all these troublous times Turkey 
has kept as much as possible out of the 
political arena; and the Sultan has sought 
earnestly the political friendship and 
counsel of Bismarck and apparently 
acquiesced with the Russian movements 


for future security and present interests. 
England has, during thése times, tried to 
make the best out of a bad case, and 
declared she would not take the initiative 
against Russia; but it was rumored that 
if the Russian Bear put his paw on Con- 
stantinople, the British Lion would walk 
over Egypt on the principle of the 
German adage: ‘You hit my Jew and I’ll 
hit yours.” 

Such hints thrown out in the Eng- 
lish press touched France in a tender 
spot. These two nations seem to take 
pleasure in tormenting one another if 
it be only for fun. Soon from Turkey, 
France and Russia a united expression 
through the press as well as govern- 
ment gave England to understand they 
would be pleased to have her evac- 
uate Egypt and allow the red coats to 
return home. It was to England very 
strange that Turkey should thus make 
common cause with her old foe, the 
Muscovite; but as England has by no 
means proven herself the best friend 
Turkey has, the latter might well take 
advantage of the present propitious cir- 
cumstances to get the unwelcome Eng- 
lishman out of Egypt. So that now with 
the Egyptian question there are two 
bones of contention. England seeks an 
Austrian alliance in opposing the present 
Russian aggressive movements in Bul- 
garia; but is made somewhat uncomfort- 
able by French demands _ respecting 
Egypt; and unless England has some sat- 
isfactory assurances to give, respecting 
the land of the Khedive, a concerted 
action with Turkey and Austria must be 
considerably neutralized. Austria sought 
as far as possibile to occupy a neutral 
position on the Bulgarian question, but 
her allied power, Hungaria, whose hate 
for Russia is proverbial, forced the ques- 
tion upon her, and to-day she occupies a 
hostile attitude. 

All however are unanimous that Rus- 
sia should be checked, and for months 
they have been quarreling about whose 
duty it was to interpose a substantial 
objection. The Great Powers have 
virtually said to Bulgaria: we assume 
to say who shall and who shall not sit 
upon your throne, and we thereby make 
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ourselves your protector. For months 
the Bulgarians* have been _ insulted, 
menaced and almost driven to despera- 
tion by Russia, and in face of threatening 
destruction of their independence and 
national existence they receive the conso- 
lation from all their mighty protectors 
that they have the moral support of Eng- 
land. Count Andrassy on the occasion 
of the Austro-Hungarian conference of 
delegations remarked: “It (the Bulgarian 
situation) is to me as if a great big burly 
man had insulted and overpowered a 
beautiful maiden, and five strong robust 
men had stood by and witnessed the 
insult without raising a finger.”’ 

The present political situation of the 
Great Powers demonstrates how little 
international law may be relied upon, 
and further presents a picture of inter- 
national mistrust, jealousy and hatred 
that is almost without a parallel in 
modern times. At present the Rus- 
sians actually threaten a military oc- 
cupation of the Bulgarian principality; 
and the Turks, in case Russia marches 
into North Bulgaria, are prepared’ to 
enter South Bulgaria for military occu- 
pation. The people who have been 
fleeing for some time from the latter 
province into Adrianople under Turkish 
protection, in consequence of Russian 
depredations, declare that if the Turks 
should march into East Roumelia they 


would be received with open arms; and 
that brings us to a consideration of the 
relationship Turkey holds to other powers 
and acomparison of eastern and west- 
ern life. Whether the present war ele- 
ments boil over in the turmoil now going 
on or not, it is certain a vast amount 
of bad blood has been engendered. That 
this must gather and break there is 
an almost universal opinion, and what- 
ever may now occur to prevent the 
eruption’ the poison still remains in the 
system, a menace to the well being and 
place of European nations. 

Should Russia’s present dictatorial 
policy win and a Russian candidate 
ascend the throne, his attempt to drag 
the people under Russian domination 
would meet a violent opposition from 
his subjects so that his position would be 
untenable. Should he oppose Russian 
policy the ruble is certain to work his 
ruin. To ‘leave Bulgaria, therefore, an 
autonomic government is to continue to 
make it the bone of contention, and to 
suffer it to fall under the iron hand of 
Russia is to grant the latter a military 
standing before the gates of Constanti- 
nople; so that to all human appearance 
there is absolutely no definite peaceful 
solution of the question. /. JZ Tanner. 
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Wisdom is lightly esteemed, where 
folly has many admirers. 


MARTIN F. 


Down a little by-way, partially over- 
hung with trees, whose branches still 
bore a profusion of leaf (though the 
approach of a chilly autumn was _ be- 
tokened by a few stray and withéred 
leaves) down this quiet by-way is ‘‘Un- 
derwood’’—itself half-buried in foliage— 
the home of the venerable poet and 
philosopher, Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
I remember well the first time I visited 
this charming spot. I had received a 
note from Mr. Tupper in answer to one 
sent by me soliciting an interview, which 
IT sought at the instance of General D. 
H. Wells; and I was requested to call. 


UIE We 


It was on the twenty-seventh day of 
August, 1886. The heat was tempered bya 
partially beclouded sky, which inter- 
mittantly shed a few grateful drops. of 
rain, that were not unwelcome, as 
they give freshness to a landscape at 
any time, while adorned in its summer 
garb, as sweet to the eye and pleasant to 
behold as the light. One might abridge 
a description by saying that it was an 
English landscape, at a season of the 
year, when, nature is covered with a 
wealth of fresh wood and a profusion of 
leaf and grass, to which the warmth of 
a summer’s sun hath given life. And to 
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those who have really gazed upon such 
a scene, no words of mine could fill their 
minds with pictures so fair or so sweet 
as those which the mere mention of an 
English lane will conjure up for them, if 
their hearts be open and warm and true. 
But Iam loth to believe even a conceit 
so delightful, embellished by fancy and 
adorned by the fondness which time 
casts over all that is fair amd past, could 
recall one-half the tender details on 
which my eyes rested that brief but 
pleasant autumn day. 
“Underwood,”’ and well and literally 
is it named, is but a few minutes walk 
from the far famed Cystral Palace at Syd- 
enham, and a few moments soon found 
me at my destination, after the train 
from London had ‘reached the Palace. 
It was very unusual, too, but I had 
formed no mental picture of him I had 
come to see, and was neither disap- 
pointed nor surprised when ushered into 
the presence of a venerable old gentle- 
man, who extended a cordial greeting 
and from whose countenance beamed, and 
whose whole bearing bespoke, habitual 
benevolence and humane consideration. 
It was in a quiet little parlor, warm and 
cozy,and apparently used by the poet as 
his study that he received me, while a few 
moments later one of his daughters, who 
acts as his amanuensis, entered the room. 
A man of rather less than average height, 
he is somewhat heavily built, and this it 
is, in all probability, that inclines one to 
the belief that in less ripened years he 
mav have appeared to be considerably 
taller. He wearsa full beard, like his hair, 
silvery white,and while the former covers 
a face that is full and fleshy, the latter is 
the glory of a head well shaped,andsuch 
as phrenologists would deem, betokened 
a largely developed and naturally pre- 
dominating humanitarian attribute or 
guality. A kindly eye, full and intelli- 
gent, evidencing the capacity of its pos- 
sessor for sustained and elevated thought; 
a broad forehead and high, almost un- 
marked by lines and above which the 
silvery hair is a trifle thin. Such is the 
author of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,” a 
book that is known and loved by all 
civilized nations. This the man whose 


hymns are sung by conflicting congre- 
gations and whose religious poems are 
found in all lands and encountered in all 
works that pretend to give examples of 
lofty poetical thought, from among the 
productions of modern writers. 

If his looks. are kindly and frank his 
manner is doubly so. A man, I found 
him, more free from the prejudice of age 
than I had hoped to see in one of his 
years, and certainly in one who had seen 
and experienced so much. Not that 
larger experience should not and does 
not oftentimes widen a man’s sympathies, 
giving breadth to, and begetting toler- 
ance in his views, but that there does 
seem to come with ripening age a con- 
servatism which oftens leans decidedly 
towards, if it does not actually encroach 
on the domain of dogmatism. He is a 
most profound believer in the Scriptures, 
and worshiper of God, and for that 
reason must necessarily have strong re- 
ligious convictions. This his writings 
make plain in almost every line. I 
speak of this as giving emphasis to the 
liberality of views I have already men- 
tioned, as I hold it to bea fact, which 
few will be disposed to challenge, that 
we find in such cases even less of toler- 
ance in old age for the opinions of youth, 
than where such pronounced religious 
inclinations are wanting—and even in 
such cases the dogmatism is truly severe 
enough. His great desire seemed to be 
to hear truthfully and honestly, and 
without bias to present that which he 
had learned as true. His conversation 
was fresh yet pregnant with vital in- 
quiries and with conclusions that had 
been reached after prolonged reflection 
and extensive experience, but so ex- 
pressed as to win by their gentleness 
where they might otherwise have pro- 
voked opposition. Hehas no fear that 
you will learn something from him or 
about him; and even at an age when 
most people are more aimbitious for rest 
than sustained labor, he prosecutes his 
work, and points with just pride to the 
volumes which a life of industry and 
that congenial labor which ‘‘doth physic 
pain’’ have enabled him to give to the 
world—and they make no mean library 
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in themselves, though they yet fail to sat- 
isfy his noble aspirations. An egotism 
that would be contemptible in one of 
meaner talents and less commendable 
results, may be condoned, or rather 
justified in Mr. Tupper. And I could 
not repress an exclamation of surprise 
when he showed me twenty-seven large 
books literally filled with references to 
himself,either clippings from newspapers 
(which were criticisms on his various 
works and more particularly on his last 
production, ‘My Autobiography’) or 
letters from persons the world over. 
Among others, one from the Queen 
signed by Lord Iddesleigh, expressive of 
the pleasure “My Autobiography” had 
given Her Majesty; and then later the 
note from myself asking for the inter- 
VieEWeUCOULd snow l Say, nepress a 
slight exclamation of surprise when, 
pointing to the others and then to mine, 
he quietly remarked: ‘‘You see, I have 
immortalized you. In these volumes I 
keep all that is written to me or about 
me, and when you write me again, I 
shall put the letter in another book of 
the same kind.’? And a wonderful col- 
lection it is! Newspaper articles, letters 
in various languages and from persons 
of great distinction, because of intellec- 
tual endowments and cultivation, as well 
as those great for the reason that they are 
nobly born; while intermingling these 
are printed titles of books, scraps, circu- 
lars, envelopes, and even photographs. 
These are the result of many years 
patient and careful collection; and I am 
sure many are the curious, painful, hap- 
py, and entertaining histories associated 
with the fragments that go to comprise 
this library of life—if only those histories 
were revealed. 

Mr. Tupper has visited America. He 
was here in 1867, and was, at the time of 
my visit, negotiating with a New York 
publisher for a description of a journey 
through several counties in Ireland 
made by himas early as 1851. When I 
called on him again in October of the 
same year, 1886, he was then writing or 
had just written an ode on the jubilee 
year of the reign of Victoria. He re- 
marked while speaking on this subject, 


that he had read considerably, and so 
far as he could ascertain, her’s was the 
only good reign of fifty years, of which 
either sacred or profane history gave 
any record. He also referred to the 
reign of Manasseh which covered a 
period of fifty-five years; and the Scrip- 
tures record the deplorable fact that he 
was anything but what a king of Israel 
should have been. It seemed to please 
Mr. Tupper, not that there had been no 
good jubilee reigns save that of Queen 
Victoria, but that he should be alive to 
write an ode for one so good as he held 
her to be, and on such an _ occasion. 
“Moreover,” he remarked, “it was I 
who wrote her coronation ode fifty years 
ago, and who, therefore, fitter to write 
that which is to commemorate her 
unparalleled jubilee year.”’ 

I remember also in the first interview 
having mentioned that I had often found 
breathing throughout that which he wrote, 
the same tender and elevating spirit that 
was the fragrance, the very soul of the 
writings of our own Longfellow, whose 
name I can hardly mention without a 
sigh of, gratitude, for I never read 
his shorter poems without feeling new 
inspirations and better resolves firing my 
heart and coursing through my veins 
with each pulsation. He smiled a pleas- 
ant smile and said he himself had noticed 
a marked resemblance. ‘I am more 
like Longfellow than any of the poets. 
In some things I resemble Tennyson 
somewhat, but I am very unlike Robert 
Browning.’’ At first blush there is also 
a resemblance between the features of 
Mr. Tupper and Longfellow. Both 
venerable, both silvered of head and 
with full and silvery beards, both full of 
face, lighted with a smile of benevolence, 
easy of access, considerate, humane, 
pleasant. I do not know that the resem- 
blance goes farther. 

Though Mr. Tupper has written much, 
though his poems are more particularly 
those of a religious nature and of world- 
wide admiration, yet I feel justified in 
stating that his earlier and more lasting 
reputation is due to that masterpiece of 
its kind, ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,’’ and 
I can hardly think of a time when it will 
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not be as pleasant as it is fresh, and as 
full of thoughts potential for good, as it 
is based upon a work and subjects most 
ennobling to the human race. Of his 
other works, I care to say little, even 
were I competent to give a fair judg- 
ment, nor to make reference to his life. 
With the former all should be somewhat 
acquainted, and could find profit in a 
greater familiarity. As for the latter, I 
can only say that his fine preservation, 
clear mind, his unfurrowed brow, which 
nevertheless has known of thoughts long 
and deep on life problems, the sweet and 
gentle and truthful spirit of his writings, 
and his known purity of life, record 
for him his worth as a man and poet, 


with greater fidelity than even the pen of 
the friendliest biographer. I have re- 
joiced for the time spent in his company, 
and have ever felt the better for it. I 
could wish that the lives of many I know 
and esteem of young men in Utah— 
when as near the close as that of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, might exercise an in- 
fluence for good, that has been as long 
and as widely felt among mankind, which, 
as his is destined too, will linger after 
death, ‘still working for good and shed- 
ding happiness in life, as the fragrance 
of flowers doth linger, even when their 
freshness hath faded and their petals 
gone down into the ashes of death. 

R. W. Sloan. 
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I.—THE ETERNITY OF MATTER. 

EXCEPTING the body of worshipers 
commonly known as Mormons, there is 
no professedly Christian society that 
maintains the doctrine of the eternity of 
all substances. 

Indeed, so intense is the general relig- 
ious antipathy to the idea, that the few of 
modern times who have dared to enter- 
tain it, have been regarded as moral 
lepers, polluted with the odor of atheism, 
if not actually suffering from the blight 
and curse of the thing itself. Though 
the general reputation of the doctrine is 
odious, we submit that it is entitled to 
the most impartial consideration, because 
it savors strongly of rational philosophy; 
and we all have learned by bitter experi- 
ence that ‘“‘hamanum est errare etneseire.”’ 

To demonstrate the rationality of the 
doctrine it is but necessary to cite the 
fact that the human mind, expressing its 
natural faculties and endowments in a 
natural way, and when uninfluenced by 
ecclesiastical dictation, formulated an- 
ciently that grand concensus of universal 
conviction—innate and intelligent—which 
is expressed in the maxim “‘ea nthilo 
nihil fit.” 

That is the handwriting on the wall to 
which a free and intelligent humanity 
has affixed its seal, and from it there 


can be no appeal upon purely rational 
grounds. This point would be debat- 
able were there in existence an op- 
posing maxim that all things were 
created out of nothing; but no such pro- 
position was ever defended as a self-evi- 
dent truth. It owes its origin to religious 
influences—not to human reasoning pow- 
ers or innate ideas, and these facts incon- 
trovertibly sustain the rationality of the 
maxim, ‘ea nthilo nihil fit.” 

It must be apparent to all that an 
attempt to appeal from the rationality of 
this principle amounts simply to a ques- 
tion of the reliability of the rational 
faculties of mankind in forming rational 
judgments. It denies the correctness of 
intuitive convictions—casts out the race 
upon the troubled sea of life, without 
mental rudder or compass, and demol- 
ishes all criteria for judging between the 
right and the wrong. Any system of 
religion or of philosophy which requires 
this to command our faith or acceptance 
bears prima facie evidence of an unhal- 
lowed origin. The idea that God can 
purpose to crush out of existence any 
natural endowments, or to trammel the 
use of our reasoning powers in his effort to 
make us religious,is foul with the slime of 
the serpent—it is the moloch of pious res- 
olutions—the tomb of genuine religion. 
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But we have digressed from our pur- 
pose, for it is not designed specially to 
treat the subject from a purely rational 
or philosophical standpoint, but from a 
Biblical one; and those of our readers 
who desire to make themselves familiar 
with the system of rational arguments, 
by which the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter is sustained, are referred to 
Prof. Orson Pratt’s treatise, entitled the 
“Great First Cause.” 

An examination of the writings just 
referred to will show us that the faith of 
the Saints is fortified by every principle of 
sound philosophy; and without further 
preliminaries we will proceed to ascer- 
tain what men, who spake as they were 
moved upon by the Holy Ghost, have 
taught respecting the matter. In the 
course of our investigation we _ shall 
find that the doctrine is invested with a 
divine authority which infidels only pre- 
sume to assail. If, however, no impos- 
ing array of Scriptural texts can be pro- 
duced to prove this truth, the reason is 
simply because the Bible nowhere treats 
extensively on the materials of creation. 
The first passage suggested for considera- 
tion is found in the writings of the 
scholarly and philosophical apostle, Paul. 
In the common English version the text 
is as follows: ‘“Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made out of things 
that do appear.’ Heb. xi, 3. 

This language is always quoted by our 
opponents with the strongest assurance, 
in their attempts to prove from Bibical 
sources that God created all things out 
of nothing, and it may, therefore, be 
regarded as the tower of their strength. 
Particular attention will be invited 
while we endeavor to ascertain what 
Paul meant when he wrote that Scrip- 
ture. General Christian opinion respect- 
ing the teachings of the text is vigorously 
expressed by the learned Dr. Adam 
Clarke, as follows: 

“By worlds, tove diwvac, we are to un- 
derstand the material fabric of the uni- 
verse; for av can have no reference 
here to age or any measurement of time, 
for he speaks of the things which are 


seen, not being made out of the things 
which do appear; this therefore must 
refer to the material creation: and as 
the word is used in the plural number, 
it may comprehend not only the earth 
and the visible heavens, but the whole 
planetary system; the different worlds 
which, in our system at least, revolve 
round the sun. The apostle states that 
these things were not made out of a pre- 
existent matter; for if they were, that 
matter, however extended or modified 
must appear in that thing into which it 
is compounded and modified, conse- 
quently it could not be said that the 
things which are seen are not made out 
of the things that appear. i “5 
According to Moses and the apostle we 
believe that God made all things out of 
nothing.” 

Though entertaining the highest re- 
spect for the piety and learning of the 
justly celebrated author of this quota- 
tion, it is denied that he can find any 
warrant whatever in the apostle’s lan- 
guage for his anti-scriptural idea, that 
all things were created out of nothing. 
Neither Moses nor Paul ever taught such 
a doctrine. If we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that God did create all things 
out of nothing, the position will involve 
conclusions and inferences which are 
sadly at variance with the faith, teach- 
ings and practice of the Saints. 

Paul states in the most precise man- 
ner, that God ‘“‘framed the worlds by 
faith; so that things which are seen 
were not made out of things that do 
appear,’ or according to popular theo- 
logy, the things that are seen were made 
out of nothing. Having doctored the 
apostle’s rather peculiar expression with 
a modern interpretation, special attention 
is now directed to the two little words, 
“so that.’? It is needless to state that as 
Paul used them they express a conse- 
quence; and his language may be para- 
phrased thus: God made the worlds by 
faith, consequently, they were made out 
of nothing; or to note the variations of 
the absurd theology; since the worlds 
were made out of nothing, they were 
made by faith—by the faith of God. 

In pointing out the significance of the 
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connective, ‘“‘so that,’’ no point has been 
strained for effect. Paul affirms that God 
made the worlds by faith. Popular the- 
ology assures us they were made out of 
nothing; and the ec ro of the Greek, 
translated “‘so that,’’ being equivalent to 
“wherefore” or “for which reason,” 
proves the correctness of our para- 
phrase of the text. But who will be- 
lieve the worlds were made out of 
nothing because they were framed by 
faith; or admit that faith can operate 
solely upon an absolute void. But a 
further exception must be taken to the 
apparent sense of the English translation. 
As a Christian, we like not to confess 
that God actually inspired an Apostle to 
teach that the things which are seen are 
not, or were not made out of things that 
are seen; or, in Biblical language, ‘‘were 
not made out of things that appear.”’ 
Such an idea is tantamount to the doc- 
trine that a block of wood, for instance, 
is not-made out of the material out of 
which it is made, but is made out of some- 
thing out of which it is not made. 
When absurd trash of that nature is set 
up for the Gospel of the Son of God, in- 
fidelity becomes a redeeming virtue, and 
faith a badge of mental imbecility. 

But some Christian will accuse us of 
misrepresenting the position assumed by 
Paul. It will be claimed that he did not 
mean that blocks of wood are now not 
made out of the material that compose 
them—that rocks are now not made out 
of their own substance, but that at some 
time they were not made out of what 
they were made out of. The element of 
time has now entered into the philoso- 
phy, but does not appear to rationalize 
it; and if we attempt to reason in the 
same manner respecting the very first 
element, presumably created out of noth- 
ing, the same contradictory statements 
confront us that appear so absurd when 
we affirm of anything that exists now 
that it is not made out of its own sub- 
stance, but of something else. As no 
authority in heaven, or beneath it, can 
ever make it a truth that the elements of 
the earth are composed of the elements of 
the sun, and vice versa, so no authority 
anywhere can ever make it a truth that 


substance some time was not itself, but 
was something else, or nothing. 

Evident is it from these few reflections 
that the text can not be interpreted in its 
most apparent sense, as the English ver- 
sion gives it, and an attempt will now be 
made to determine its true sense upon a 
rational and scriptural basis, A key by 
which we may unlock its general signifi- 
cation is offered us in the design which 
Paul had in view when he wrote the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews; and, 
indeed, we find the same purpose prom- 
inently exhibited in all his writings, and 
in all other scriptures. Paul wrote the 
chapter from which our text is taken, for 
the special object of teaching us that faith 
is the principle of power in God and 
in man. This force is invisible, and dia- 
metrically opposed to the visible, physi- 
cal agencies upon which mankind dre so 
prone to rely; and which are falsely pre- 
sumed to be the source of power. 

The Apostle opposes the power of this 
invisible faith against mere brute force, 
and in a masterpiece of eloquence and 
argument well calculated to inspire faith 
in the heart of every reader, awards the 
sceptre of supremacy to faith, demon- 
strating the justice of his course by an 
appeal to some of the most notable facts 
in Jewish history, as well as by a citation 
of acardinal tenet of the national faith, 
viz: that God works by faith. This 
design of the Apostle is so apparent that 
a mere mention of it would have sufficed, 
but it is important that we hold it in view 
in interpreting the sense of the text, 
which may be rendered thus: ‘We un- 
derstand that the worlds were framed by 
faith, therefore the things which are seen 
were not made by visible, physical 
agencies, but by the invisible power of 
faith, which is not seen.’’ Thus the 
things which are seen were not made by 
things that appear; and we submit to the 
judgment of our candid readers if this 
meaning does not supply a rational and 
consistent interpretation of Paul’s lan- 
guage. r 

But the passage is by no means dis- 
posed of and some of the words of the 
Greek text will now be considered. The 
list is headed with karypriofa:: this is the 
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word which is translated “‘framed”’ in the 
text, and in order to invest it with any 
value whatever in favor of the doctrine 
of the creation of all things out of noth- 
ing, it must be shown that the term sig- 
nifies to create in the absolute sense. 
But this cannot be done, for the word 
means to repair, to restore from breach 
or decay, to mend, to put in order, to 
reform, to appoint, perfect, adjust, or 
train. 

The following examples illustrate its 
meaning, ‘“‘and going on from thence, he 
saw other two brethren * os os ha 
a ship with Zebebee, their father, mend- 
ing (xkatapriCovrac) their nets.’’ Mat., iv: 
19, and Mark, i: 19, the same. Again, 
2 Cor., xiii: 2, ‘“Be perfect’? (karapriSeove). 

Dr. Clark’s comment, 77 /oco, serves 
our cause too admirably to be omitted 
from the argument. He writes: “Be 
compact; get into joint again; let unity 
and harmony be restored;’ and when 
speaking of the ninth verse, he says: ‘“‘T 
have given the above paraphrase to this 
verse, because of the last term Karapriow, 
which we render perfection.”’ 
from xara, intensive, and aprSw, to fit or 
adapt, signifies the reducing of a dislo- 
cated limb to its proper place, and hence, 
as Beza says on this passage: ‘‘The 
Apostle’s meaning is, that whereas the 
members of the church were all, as it 
were, dislocated and out of joint, they 
should be united together in love, and 
they should endeavor to make perfect 
what was amiss among them, either in 
faith or morals. It is a metaphor, also, 
taken from a building; the several stones 
and timbers all being put in their proper 
place and situation, so that the whole 
building might be complete, and be a 
proper habitation for the owner.’ See 
also, Epht, xi 22, 

This lucid exposition of the meaning 
of the term which our opponents would 
have us believe, signifies the creation of 
something out of nothing, is specially 
valuable since it is contributed by one of 
the wisest and best of their own number. 
In another place, Luke, vi: 4o, this same 
author says ‘‘karapricw signifies to adjust, 
adapt, knit together, restore, or put in 
order;’”’ and he there cites examples to 
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illustrate the various meanings of the 
word; and all of them correspond with 
those already supplied. 

With these authoritative definitions 
before them, the most illiterate must 
perceive how appropriately xarypricba 
(framed) expresses the act of forming 
worlds out of elements previously in 
existence—of reducing a chaotic mass 
of substance ‘‘without form and_.void,”’ 
to worlds of order and harmony. It 
is a significant fact that nowhere can 
we find the claim advanced that the 
term, being considered, sig- 
nifies to create out of nothing. Our 
dictionary gives no such definition. 
When the learned author whom we have 
quoted comments on Heb. xi, 3, he 
omits all reference to the signification of 
the words. To say the least, this neglect 
is remarkable, for there is just where we 
would naturally suppose he would dis- 
play the whole force of his scholastic 
attainments in illustrating the sense of 
the original—there, where he would 
pause to prove that the Greek for 
“framed”? furnishes him with a_ solid 
foundation for the doctrine that all 
things are created out of nothing—there, 
where he would unmask his strength, 
and show us how “‘to adjust, adapt, knit 
together, restore, or put in joint,” 
means to create in the most absolute 
sense. He knew best why he thus 
ignored the splendid opportunity so 
temptingly thrust upon his notice. 

His cause may not be aided by gather- 
ing up the fragments he has left us from 
which to build a monumental pile of 
testimony ; but (at the imminent risk of 
marring the consistency of his doctrine, 
with his own exposition of what the 
apostle must mean), we will do so, and 
write :—‘‘Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were adjusted, knit 
together, and put in joint by the word of 
God,”’ ete. Doctrine of that character 
is quite scriptural. The opportunity is 
now afforded for some one versed in the 
mysteries of modern interpretation to 
formulate some rule, which will require 
the first portion of the text to imply a 
simple work of organization, and the 
second to teach the creation of all things 
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out of nothing, when both acts refer to 
the same process, which is expressed by 
“framed.” 

The next words requiring special at- 
tention are Te¢ awrac, which are trans- 
lated “the worlds.’’ Such, however, is 
not their real meaning at all. The latter 
is compounded of two words—the first 
signifying ‘‘always,’’ and the other 
“being.’’ The Greek terms used to ex- 
press forever, forever and forever, ever- 
lasting, eternal and eternity, are all 
derived from this same source, and all 
can see that no question respecting the 
meaning of Tac awvac can be originated. 
Notwithstanding this it is evident that 
the apostle did refer to the act of cre- 
ation, and we perceive that he, by 
metonomy, used ‘“‘the eternities’’ for 
“the worlds.’”’ This fact is very impor- 
tant, for the law of metonomy requires 
that that which is signified by any certain 
term must bear some distinct relation or 
resemblance to that thing by which it is 
signified. It is apparent, then, that if 
‘‘the eternities’ mean ‘“‘the worlds,”’’ 
something about the latter must be eter- 
nal; for that which some time began to 
be, can not possibly be signified by what 
always was. Were this not so, we might 
as justly say of our mortal existence, 
“the eternities are our inheritance,’’ as 
to represent ‘‘worlds’’ by ‘“‘eternities,”’ 
if there is no similarity whatever existing 
between them. But this similarity can 
not consist in a likeness of substance, 
for eternity is not material, and hence, 
from necessity, we must refer the simil- 
arity to an equality of duration. But we 
are not to infer, therefore, that the form 
of the worlds is eternal. Science demon- 
strates that this is comparatively recent, 
and we conclude that the apostle simply 
taught that the elements out of which 
the worlds were framed are eternal. In 
stating this proposition Paul placed him- 
self in harmony with the declaration of 
Moses, who declares, as shall be shown 
further on, that long before a single act 
of visible world generation was _ per- 
formed, “‘the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the deep’’—the chaotic mass 
of elements “‘without form and void’’— 
thus clearly demonstrating that a creation 


of elements is not meant when scripture 
speaks of world formations. Now if we 
must go behind all sacred record for 
support of any doctrine, we launch at once 
into the domain of pure rationalism, and 
that affirms with respect to the eternity 
of matter, ea nihilo nihil fit. 

Evidently Heb. xi: 3, does not teach 
the creation af all things, or of anything, 
out of nothing: but the exact reverse. 
It does teach that God, by the power of 
faith, reduced to order and harmony the 
eternal elements of the world; and that 
these visible creations were not nade by 
material agencies which are seen, but by 
the power of an invisible faith which is 
not seen, or, does not appear. 

It would be a tedious task to take up 
seriately, and thus explain the sense of 
all the scriptural passages which have 
direct or remote reference to our sub- 
ject; and our readers will have to be 
content with the definition and a few 
illustrations of the meaning of the prin- 
cipal Greek words that are respectively 
translated create. make, etc. 

One of these is «7Gw, which signifies to 
settle, found, build, create, generally to 
make, render so and so. In the follow- 
ing passages of the Bible the word is 
translated createsa. Createminmimena 
clean heart.’’ Psalms. li: 10. ““For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works.” Eph. ii: ro. ‘‘Neither 
was the man created for the woman. I 
Cor. xi: 9. “Commanding to abstain 
from meats which God hath created,” 
Gwe, i Abten, tye &,  “CTBore tava Ise 
created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.’ Rev. iv. 
11. None of these passages afford any 
foundation whatever for the idea ofa cre- 
ation out of nothing. The ‘‘creation’’ of 
a new heart is the regeneration of the 
old one. Our “‘creation”’ in Christ Jesus 
involves a purification simply, and a 
consecration of powers to new purposes. 
God took a portion of the dust of the 
earth—elements already in existence— 
and out of this created man. Meats are 
created out of pre-existent substance. 
If any difference whatever exists between 
the manner in which things ‘“‘are and 
were created,” the revelator ought to 
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have known it, but by association of ideas 
he teaches there is none. 

Another word, and the one, too, which 
is principally relied upon by our oppon- 
ents in their attempts to bolster up their 
false theories, is woveo. This term has a 
great variety of meanings, and more than 
one of them will be illustrated. 

First: Create. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’’ Gen. 
i:t. “So God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.”’ 
Gen. i: 27. In these passages the form 
of the Greek verb for created is identical, 
and if exomoev in the first verse is not 
synonymous with exomeev in the twenty- 
seventh, Moses is culpable for not point- 
ing out the distinction. Violence is done 
to language when we affirm that the 
same word when used in expressing a 
continuous act of creation, signifies in 
the beginning of the act a creation out 
of nothing, and further on in the process 
a simple moulding of elements into a 
determinate shape. 

Second: Make. ‘‘And I will make 
(xowow) thee a great nation.” Gen.xil.2. 
“Nebuchadnezzar the king, made 
(exomoev) a golden image.’’ Dan. iii: I. 
“The Lord made (exomoe) the heaven 
and the earth, and the sea, and all things 
in them.’? Ex. xx: 11. In the last pas- 
sage the association of ideas compels us 
to believe the heavens and the earth 
were made as all things in them are 
known to have been created, viz: out of 
material previously in existence. 

“Behold I make (wow) all things new. 
Rev. xxi: 5. In the first verse of this 
chapter this is written, ““And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth.’’ Latter- 
day Saints know that the new earth here 
spoken of is this earth in its sanctified 
state, created and made anew (after it 
“Shall be dissolved,’’ as Peter informs 
us in his second epistle, chap. iii: 12) out 
of the eternal elements of which it is now 
composed, This opinion is not confined 
to the Saints only, Dr. Clarke says, “‘It 
does appear, from these promises, what 
the apostle says here, and what is said 
In KCVwER SOT: xX td, Ds that te 
present earth, though destined to be 
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burned up, will not be destroyed, but be 
renewed and refined, purged from all 
moral and natural imperfections, and 
made the endless abode of blessed 
Spitits: 95 50 4 Dhatsach ankevent 
may take place is very possible; and 
from the terms used by St. Peter, is very 
probable. * o And, indeed, it 
is more reasonable and philosophical to 
conclude that the earth shall be refined 
and restored, than finally destroyed.’ 
(Italics in original.) Admitting the pos- 
sibility of a creation of substance out of 
nothing by the mere fiat of Jehovah, we 
deny that it is at all more reasonable 
and philosophical to suppose that God 
shall construct a new earth out of the 
elements of this world, rather than form 
a new and sanctified creation, matter 
and all. Why is it more natural to think 
Omnipotence shall refine base and sin- 
polluted substance, rather than annihilate 
it, and then create a pure world, when 
he can perform the act of creation as 
easily as he can subject elements already 
in existence to a refining process? Why 
this economizing policy? The supremest 
power of the Almighty is manifested n 
the work of creation, but if sectarian 
theology be true, and spirits ~re not pre- 
existent, then the most awful displays of 
omnipotent power have been manifested 
when there were in existence no beings 
but the triune God to witness the grand 
climax of creative power and energy, 
when nothing was unnaturalized and 
transformed into a natural something; 
and is it rational to suppose that when 
the supreme hour has arrived, and a 
new creationis to be inaugurated and per- 
fected, the Almighty will descend to the 
common level of a mechanic, instead of 
rising to the sublimity of an absolute 
creator, while untold billions stand 
round as witnesses of his departed glory? 
Looking at the question from the sec- 
tarian standpoint, it is highly probable, 
and hence, rational to suppose the earth 
shall be destroyed, not refined; and new 
worlds created, matter and all. In point 
of fact it is rational and philosophical 
to suppose God will create the new earth 
out of the elements of the old one; and 
from this vantage ground it is rational 
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and philosophical to conclude the pre- 
sent earth was formed out of elements 
previously existent. 

In order to disprove the truth of this 
proposition a necessity for a first creation 
of something out of nothing must be 
made apparent. But this cannot be 
done; for since we conceive that some 
substance must be eternal, we cannot 
conceive that some substance must not 
be eternal. Further, God is eternal, and 
according to popular theology, He exists 
in regions beyond the bounds of time 
and space; that is, He is infinitely ex- 
tended; consequently, let Him never be 
so attenuated; there must be an infinite 
quantity of His substance, and we fail to 
see how there can be an infinite quantity 
of substance in existence eternally, to 
which whole creations of new matter 
may be added, from time to time, mak- 
ing thus an infinity and something over, 
as it were. Some reverends, fresh from 
the schools of divinity, will reply that as 
Godis composed of spiritual substance, 
and the worlds are framed of material 
elements; the argument just presented is 
voide But our friend must not forget 
that his theology teaches that all spirits, 
excepting God, are created, and we still 
have an infinity of eternal spiritual sub- 
stance and an increasing surplus added 
as the process of creation progresses. 
We can not understand how a fraction 
of asecond can be added to infinite du- 
ration; nor how room can be tacked on 
to infinite space; thus making duration 
more than eternal and space more 
than infinite. But we can conceive 
all this as easily as we can the idea that 
new spiritual substance can be added to 
the infinite quantity of which God was 
eternally composed. Our opponents are 
now offered a choice of alternatives, viz: 
First, to admit that their ideas of God | 
are erroneous, or, second, the impossi- 
bility of the creation of even spiritual 
substance. If the first be accepted, the 
confession involves a limitation of the very 
power of God. He is incapable of ex- 
isting everywhere, and if He cannot 
extend His own being, He cannot create 
something out of nothing. The admis- 


sion of the second is the point now par- | 
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ticularly aimed at, but let either be 
confessed, the result is the same. 

The definitions of wow already given 
comprise its principal signification, and 
all others are omitted for the present. 
Another word, w/éacow, demands atten- 
tion; it is, perhaps, more important than 
either «rio or rorew, because it supplies 
us with a key by which to determine the 
sense in which scriptural writers have 
used those two words. never 
can signify to create, or to make, in the 
absolute sense, but to form, mould,shape, 
fashion, etc. It is the term from which 
our word “‘plastic’’ is derived, and the 
corresponding word in Latin is fixgo, 
from which the English transitive verb, 
“figure,’’? is obtained. This means ‘‘to 
form or mould into any determinate 
shape.” The English term ‘‘figure’’ 
thus becomes synonymous with r/acou, 


llAacow 


and the latter is made synonymous 
with zoew and x«7i6w;; consequently, 


these words, when used to signify an act 
of creation, simply mean to mould or 
fashion into some determinate shape. 
Proof of the statement respecting the 
synonymous character of t/Zac00 x7/Su and 
rovew, is found in the following passage 
of scripture: ‘‘For Adam was first 
formed (ex/acty), then Eve. So God 
created (erowoev) man in His ownimage.”’ 
Gen ntee27% “Neither was the man 
created (extio$7) for the woman, but the 
woman for the man.”’? 1 Cor., xi: 9. In 
all these texts the word “‘figure’’ or 
“mould” may rightly be substituted for 
“formed’’ or “‘created.’? But we have 
already discovered that woveo must have 
the same meaning when used in relation 
to the creation of the world, that it cer- 
tainly has when the formation of a body 
for Adam is spoken of. As thus used, it 
is equivalent to the English ‘“‘figure,”’ 
and it is apparent that Genesis i: 1, 
should be translated, ‘‘In the beginning 
the Gods shaped, fashioned or moulded 
the heavens and the earth.” 

Additional proof of the synonymous 
character of the words being considered 
will be offered. In the revised version, 
Isaiah, xxix: 16, reads thus: ‘‘Ye turn 
things upside down. Shall the potter be 
counted as clay, that the thing made 
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(xAacua), should say of him that made 
it, He made (ex/Aacac), me not; or the 
thing framed (xomya), say of him that 
framed it, He hath no understanding,” 
or (Sepver.), Thou has not made (moijoac) 
me wisely. See also, Rom., ix: 20, 21, 
and Isaiah, xlv: 7, -18. 

But the means at our disposal by which 
to determine the meaning of “‘create”’ 
when used in scripture are not exhausted, 
and another method will be pointed out. 
Antithetical terms are found in all lan- 
ruages, and when we know the signifi- 
cation of one of the terms, if we con- 
ceive an idea which is diametrically 
opposed to the meaning of the known 
term, the other term of the antithesis 
will express our conception. Thus war 
is opposed to peace, light to darkness, 
cold to heat, etc., and upon this same 
principle ‘‘destruction’’ must be the 
antithetical term opposed to creation. 
If, then, we can ascertain the sense in 
which Bible writers have used the word 
destruction or destroy, we can very 
easily attach a correct meaning to the 
words creation, create, etc. The follow- 
ing passages of scripture are competent 
to illustrate the sacred meaning of the 
former: ‘I will blot out man, whom I 
have made, from the face of the earth.”’ 
Here the act of “blotting out” is 
opposed to that of ‘“‘making;’’ and the 
threat was almost literally fulfilled, with 
respect to numbers, at the time of the 


flood, but no one suspects that the ele-* 


ments of which antedeluvian bodies 
were composed, suffered annihilation. 
“Lest the Lord thy God be very angry 
with thee and destroy thee,’’ Gen., vi: 
15, or utterly destroy, as the Greek 
reads, ‘‘Therefore may God destroy 
fee mouever, Psalms, lls) = ehear 
Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” Matt., x: 28. “The 
heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth, also, and the 
works that are therein shall be burned 
up. Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all conversation 
and godliness. Looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of the day of God, 


wherein the heavens being on fire, shall 
be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.’’ 2 Pet., iii: ro, 
11, 12. No other passage of scripture 
represents the final and complete disso- 
lution of all things terrestrial, in a man- 
ner so void and awful as the passage just 
quoted. 

According to the Apostle, the earth 
will not be dissolved merely, but the 
very elements of which it is composed 
shall be melted. How can the mind 
picture a scene of more terrible destruc- 
tion than Peter depicts when under 
a divine inspiration? But dissolution 
and fusion are not absolute destruc- 
tion, and not a single atom shall be 
annihilated. “They (the heavens 
and the earth) will all be separated, 
all decomposed, but none of them 
destroyed. As they are the original 
matter out of which God formed the 
terraqueous globe, consequently, they 
may enter again into the composition of 
a new system, and, therefore, the Apostle 
says, verse thirteen, ‘‘we look for new 
heavens and a new earth;’’ the others 
being decomposed, a new system is to 
be formed out of this material’ There 
is wonderful philosophical propriety in 
the words of the Apostle in describing 
this event.’”’ Certainly a new earth shall 
be formed out of the elements of this 
one, after they are refined and purified, 
and when some Moses of the future re- 
cords the history of the great event, 
then a thousand years thereafter, when 
Satan is loosed for a little season upon 
the world, apostate Christianity will 
affirm that God created all things out of 
nothing. | How can scripture teach us 
more plainly that worlds are made out of 
pre-existent elements? In the creations 
of the future, such are to be the facts, 
and such they were in the past, for time 
cannot enter as a factor into the method 
of forming worlds. 

We have found that scriptural destruc- 
tion means disorganization only,and since 
destruction and disorganization are thus 
made synonymous terms, creation, which 
is the antithesis of destruction, must 
mean organization and nothing more. 
Some may claim, however, that ‘‘annihil- 
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ation”’ is the opposite of creation. It is 
sufficient to reply that the doctrine of 
annihilation finds no support whatever in 
the teachings of science, or in the declara- 
tions of the Bible, and, consequently, 


the idea ‘of a creation of all things out 
of nothing has no such foundation either. 
We admit that if matter can be eee 


annihilated, it can be created in 
absolute sense. T. W. pays A 


OUR 


Te 

THE morning was clear and cool and 
delicately fragrant with the incense of 
countless flowers still moist with dew; 
and over the awakening city’s hum of 
wheels and industry rose sweeter sounds, 
the twitter of sparrows and the call of 
the cherry-searching robin. 

Mrs. Mason sat in her pretty dining 
room, alone, excepting for the babe just 
fallen asleep upon her arm, her larger 
children played outside beneath a sum- 
mer bower, her husband was gone to 
his business and her maid of all work 
was away upon an errand. Gentle and 
serious thoughts passed through her 
mind, a quiet review of some teachings 
of east, in her girlhood’s home, re- 
garding the future work of her people, 
the Latter-day Saints. She was planning 
a little, too, for the morrow, Sunday at 
the Tabernacle. 

Her eyes rested in eee, abstraction 
upon the honeysuckles that draped the 
porch; reminiscences and calculations 
were blending and gliding into day- 
dreams, stealing the morning moments 
away, until they might have lasted no 
knowing how long—presumably until 
baby stirred—when suddenly the hum- 
ming ‘birds darted over the doorway, a 
light, firm step sounded along the clean 
walk, and a moment later a fair, timid 
face appeared at the door. 

A sweet, modest face, a hesitating 
step and faltering voice, as the stranger 
bowed and entered the room by the in- 
vitation of the lady. In reply to the 
questioning look, she asked with embar- 
rassment: “Do you wish to hire a girl to 
do housework?” ‘No, my dear, I am 
supplied.” “Do you know, Ma’am, 
of any good place in the city where I 
could get a situation?’ she ventured a 
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little more confidently, encouraged by 
the kind voice and manner of the lady. 
“T do not at present think of one. My 
girl may be able to assist you when she 
comes, she is acquainted with a number 
of young persons so employed, and 
sometimes a chance occurs to get the 
place of someone who is going home 
awhile. But, are you not very young, 
and a stranger here; and is there a ne- 
cessity for your leaving home?’ “I am 
seventeen and have a home,but we need 
some things, mother and I, and I wanted 
to try and earn some money. Mother 
made me promise not to go among those 
outside of our faith if I could help it, 
and this is the first place I have tried.’ 
“My dear, are you a Latter-day Saint? 
and how did you know whether this 
would be the right kind of place, such 
as your mother desired?” “TI was born 
in the Church, and I felt as though one 
of our people lived here.”’ 

Mrs. Mason looked down and sighed, 
The thought of this young girl drifting 
to and fro through a strange city, to be 
led, no telling where, seemed dreadful 
to her. The girl’s delicate and modest 
beauty seemed only to enhance the 
possible danger, where innocence is 
no guard, but irresistibly attracts the 
deliberate distroyer. 

Then, noticing a look of weariness upon 
the stranger’s face, she gently asked: 
“Will you have something to eat, you 
look tired?” -The disappointed girl 
arose to go. ‘Tell me please, where 
you came from?’ The girl gave the 
name of a town south of the’ city, and 
Mrs. Mason pleasantly replied: ‘‘ My 
girl, Mary Long, is from there, you may 
know her, ah, here she is!’ and after 
hearing Mary’s report, the mistress with- 
drew, leaving the two acquaintances ex- 
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changing happy salutations and inquiries. 
A few moments later the stranger passed 
out of the gate, and the day passed on 
in its usual calm and order. At supper 
time, again the knock was heard, Mary 
went to the door, and seemed in anxious 
consultation, then hesitatingly invited 
the person in, and quietly introduced 
her to her mistress. The girl looked 
pale and troubled. ‘‘Come said Mrs. 
Mason and have some supper with us?” 
Thetimid stranger politely declined. ‘‘But 
I can’t enjoy my supper when anyone is 
sitting aside like that, come, you’re per- 
fectly welcome,’’ and thus urged she 
came. Mrs. Mason clearly discerned 
failure and trouble in the case, and 
kindly added: ‘‘Lena, you had best stay 
with Mary to-night, and perhaps to- 
morrow you will have better success; 
at any rate, feel at home here for a day 
or two while you are trying.” 

The grateful look raised to her face 
as Lena thanked her, revealed how much 
anxiety was relieved by her simple kind- 
ness. Shortly after supper Mary came 
in from the kitchen and told her mistress, 
“tis the first meal she has eaten to-day, 
the girl had to be at the station by day- 
light, to catch the train, and Lena lost 
her Junch in her hurry, and has walked 
all day without food. She is so tired, I 
told her not to wait for me, but to go to 
my room to bed.”’ ‘Poor girl,’”’ sighed 
Mrs. Mason. ‘‘J’m so thankful, ma’am 
you let her stay, she did not know where 
to go, and came to ask me what she 
should do.’’ ‘I am glad she came back 
here; going to a lodging house would 
have been very unwise, when there are 
our own people to apply to,” and Mrs. 
Mason passed on up stairs. 

Mary’s door had swung ajar, and 
before the low couch, the lady saw the 
kneeling figure of the girl, and heard a 
stifled sob. She went on and reflected 
for nearly half and hour, and then re- 
turned and entered the little bedroom. 
Fast asleep from fatigue and anxiety, 
with pale, tear-wet cheeks, resting on 
her fair arm, the stranger reposed safe 
from fear, yet now and then sighing even 
in her sleep. Mrs. Mason sat down 
beside her and looked long upon the 


youthful figure and tender face, thinking 
of the homesick longing the brave heart 
endured, and the stern struggle, all for a 
few dollars. She thought of certain 
young girls who had come with the same 
honest purpose, and shuddered to think 
where they were now, and of the home 
sorrow of parents, brothers and sisters, 
their sorrow, shame and despair for the 
lost daughters. She pictured to herself 
the home that possibly Lena had left; 
the low, adobe house, the old orchard of 
peach and apple trees, spreading wide 
their laden branches, whose yield would 
be carefully dried and taken to the 
country store; the long, hedge-like rows 
of native currants, black and yellow, and 
the green lucerne pasture for the cow. 
She imagined the dusty, country road 
with weed-bordered sidewalks, the plain 
schoolhouse where Lena had learned 
her few lessons, the meetinghouse and 
the little store. These surroundings 
were perhaps the world of Lena’s past, 
all she had known, until to-day, this 
Utah born girl; and to-day she had 
learned, no doubt, more of anxiety and 
distress of mind than in all her life before. 
Then she thought of Lena’s mother. 
Was that mother now sleeping soundly 
as her absent child? Her own heart 
answered her no, Lena’s mother was 
sleepless this night, wondering where 
and in whose care her young child’s life 
was sheltered; that at the same hour 
Lena knelt weary and disheartened with- 
in the gay, thronged, selfish, indifferent 
city, Lena’s mother knelt long before 
the same great throne beseeching the 
Father to watch over the far away child. 
As the lady studied the face, so much 
more like a child’s than a woman’s, she 
felt thankful that the wanderer was in 
her care. ‘To-morrow I will talk more 
to her and let her feel that I am her 
friend, for oh, it is a fearful risk that 


_innocence dares alone in a strange city 


and among her people’s foes. I must 
try and get a proper place for her and 
not leave it to herself.’ 

Mary’s step coming along the lower hall 
roused her from her reverie, and she left 
the room, quickly passing into her own. 
If Mrs. Mason held her babe more closely 
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to her heart that night, we know the se- 
cret. When she entered the dining-room 
next morning she glanced around as 
though seeking some one, and Mary 
noting the glance, said: “Lena would 
not stay to breakfast, I persuaded her to 
eat a biscuit and drink some milk, and 
told her if she didn’t find a place to-day, 
to come back to-night, I knew you would 
be willing, ma’am.’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Mason with evident disap- 
pointment in her tone, ‘‘and when she 
comes again I want to see her, remem- 
ber Mary.” 

Night came and brought Lena, she 
had found a situation, but among per- 
sons not of her own faith, and where 
several men, employees of her master, 
boarded. Mrs. Mason knew that Lena 
would be brought in contact with them, 
in her duties at table, and gave her good 
advice as to her deportment among 
them; if any disrespectful allusions were 
made to her people or their faith, to 
avoid any bantering argument in reply, 
and command their respect by her own 
reserve and maidenly dignity; also that 
on our streets were persons ever on the 
alert to misconstrue a look or laugh, and 
ready to approach with impertinent 
familiarity the unguarded; exhorted her 
to remember her daily prayers and asked 
her to feel at liberty to come and confide 
in her if occasion ever required a friend’s 
advice. Lena thanked the lady with 
sincere gratitude and love, and that 
night knelt with them in their family 
circle and slept again beneath the same 
roof, this time the sleep of untroubled 
peace. i) 

By early morning she was away and 
installed in the duties of her new home. 
Anxious to learn everything required of 
her, her mind was for several days fully 
occupied, then came occasions of leisure 
or opportunities when general conversa- 
tion could not but be noticed. The first 
thing that weighed upon her spirit was 
the absence of family prayers and the 
omission of a blessing upon the food at 
table. This seemed so perilous a way 
of living that Lena felt almost self-con- 
demned in remaining, but found relief to 
her own feelings by attending to her own 


religious duties faithfully. If during 
breakfast the master chose to read aloud 
between his sips of coffee, scraps of 
malicious misinformation from the morn- 
ing paper, regarding the early settlers 
and the more prominent persons of this 
Territory, Lena listened in silence and 
pondered how much it cost her, the 
money she was earning,to gain it at such 
a price. When noble men, whose whole 
lives were as household stories to her, 
were defamed in her hearing, how she 
longed for the time when such tongues 
and such pens should be awed into 
silence and humility. 

When righteous women, whose names 
and characters she revered as little less 
than those of angels, were flippantly 
tossed from tongue to tongue with sacre- 
ligious falsehood, her heart swelled and 
her eyes filled in spite of her studied 
self-control. Ocountry mothers, would 
you not keep your daughters home 
could you but know the spirits of evil 
they must meet? 

They had not asked her if she was a 
Mormon girl, they seemed to know it 
she thought, and did not regard her 
feelings. Often she weighed the matter 


‘in her mind, whether to stay longer or 


go home. “’Tis about the same with 
most of the places,’’ said one of her 
friends to her, “‘but we just pass it by, 
we can go home when we get ready to 
go, that’s one consolation.’”’ So the fact 
of not being alone in trial, helped her to 
bear it a little longer; ‘just till I get a 
sewing machine for mother and a few 
little things she needs; something too 
for little Dick, then T’ll go home,’’ she 
thought. One day the warfare seemed 
harder than usual. She had heard 
mistress and visitors freely relating 
mestic matters, and marital infidelites 
and infelicities, nay, more, matters ma- 
ternal, that seemed a dreadful revelation 
of life to her pure, untainted mind; and 
then iater in the day conversation turned 
some slurring allusions to Mormon wives 
and daughters. Lena’s eyes flashed, 
self control was thrown away, and she 
answered fearlessly: ‘‘My mother is a 
plural wife, and after what I have heard 
here to-day,she is pure asan angel beside 
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you, and you are not worthy to go down 
on your knees and touch the hem of her 
dress. I’m going home.’’ The silence 
of consternation fell upon them, and 
each waited for the other to give the 
defensive answer. They knew their 
innuendoes and covert acknowledgments 


were understood, and felt before the bar 

of pure and innocent womanhood, they 

were condemned by their own boastings. 
( To be continued.) 


The shallower the stream, the greater 
the murmur. 


(WHE CAVERNS (OF (LURAY 


AgsouT one mile west of Luray, the 
county seat of Page County, Virginia, 
are located these beautiful objects of 
natural interest, which are rapidly gain- 
ing the attention of pleasure seekers and 
tourists, and to a certain extent the peo- 
ple in general, as being one of the attrac- 
tions of the day. 

The discovery of these remarkable 
caverns was brought about through the 
efforts of a Mr. B. P. Stebbins, of East- 
on, Maryland, assisted by a couple of 
local residents, Messrs. A. J. and Wil- 
liam B. Campbell, and was effected on 
the thirteenth of August, 1878. Soon 
after its discovery the tract of land over- 
lying the cave was sold, by order of the 
county court, at auction to close up a 
bankrupt estate, and Messrs. Stebbins, 
Campbell and Company became the 
purchasers. The price paid was seven- 
teen dollars per acre, or double what 
the land had brought in a previous sale. 
As soon, however, as the discovery of 
the cave became known the property 
came to be looked upon as a coveted 
prize, and has since been the cause of 
much litigation, which resulted finally in 
its purchase by its present owners, the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad Company, 
whose line of road runs within one mile 
of the cave location. This latter pur- 
chase was effected in 1881, the price paid 
being forty thousand dollars. Since its 
opening the cave has been visited by 
many thousands of persons—as many as 
fourteen thousand three hundred and 
sixty-five having visited it in a twelve- 
month—representing all parts of the 
. world, many of them scientists and for- 
eign tourists acquainted with the caves 
of this and other countries. The gen- 


eral verdict is that the Luray cave excels 
all others in the combined extent, varie- 
ty, scientific interests and beauty of its 
calcite formations. The Mammoth and 
Wyandotte caves are indeed larger, but 
their walls are almost bare. Weyer’s is 
admittedly inferior in the freshness, va- 
riety and beauty of its cave-scenery, as 
wellas in extent. The New Market cave 
also falls behind in size, richness of orna- 
mentation and access. It lacks also 
the variety and abundance of formations 
to which the Luray Cave owes its pre- 
eminence. For the latter it may be 
claimed that it is the most beautiful cave 
in the world. “Comparing this. great 
natural curiosity with others of the same 
class,’’ says the report. of a party sent 
out from the Smithsonian Institution, ‘“‘it 
is safe to say that there is probably no 
other cave in the world more completely 
and profusely decorated with stalactitic 
and stalagmitic ornamentation than that 
of Luray. 

While on a proselyting tour last July, 
in company with Elder M. A. Hendricks, 
and having occasion to pass through this 
section of the country, we availed our- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded, 
to visit this natural wonder. After pay- 
ing an admission fee of one dollar each 
—which was about all we had—we were 
entrusted to the care of a guide, sup- 
plied with a reflecting light, and all was 
ready for the decent. The first opening 
entered is known as Entrance Hall, 
through which we passed into a long, 
dark passage, where the Flower Garden, 
Theatre, Natural Bridge, Fish Market, 
and Crystal Spring were encountered 
in quick succession. Turning to the 
right and mounting a flight of steps we 
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are in the Elfin Ramble, a vast, open 
plateau, estimated to be five hundred 
feet in length, by three hundred in 
breadth. Passing through this we reach 
Pluto’s Chasm. It yawns at our feet in 
a startling way, attaining a depth of 
seventy-five feet and a length of five 
hundred. At the bottom of the chasm, 
some distance to our left, is the Spectre, 
a tall, white, fluted stalactite, bedecked 
about its upper part with a fringe of 
snowy draperies. Taking the main route 
the guide now conducts us to that part 
of the cave called Skeleton Gorge, 
where in a small ravine are found im- 
bedded in drip-stone the real bones of 
a man. Descending by a stairway we 
are brought face to face with the ob- 
ject of our search—the skeleton. Only 
a few of the larger bones of the leg, part 
of the skull, and a few vertebrae remain 
in sight; and these are held firmly in 
the grip of the stone which has formed 
over the rest. The next objects of inter- 
est are Giant’s Hall, Titania’s Veil—a 
marvel of beauty, Saracens Tent, and 
the Fallen Column. The latter a frag- 
ment of what it was formerly, but still a 
monster, is twelve feet in diameter by 
twenty in length, and of an age esti- 
mated by some scientists at millions of 
years. Passing beneath the Fallen 
Column and beyond the snow-white 
Angel’s Wing, we approach the Organ, 
upon which the guide performed an air, 
by rapping its pipes with a small wooden 
instrument. Leaving several objects of 
minor importance, we at length emerge 
into a large open space, nearly circular 
and magnificently furnished with all that 
is striking and attractive in cave scenery. 
This apartment known as the Ball Room, 
is the lowest in the cave, being two hun- 
dred and sixty feet beneath the surface. 
Several grand balls have been given 
here, and three marriage ceremonies per- 
formed, but in reply to a question by:a 
visitor as to how any divorces had 
been granted, the guide said there had 
not been many. In one of the rooms 
adjoining the Ball Room is Collins Grotto, 
named in honor of Jerome J. Collins, 
one of the officers of the ill-fated 
Jeannette Arctic Expedition, who spent 


two days in exploring the cave, and 
writing descriptive accounts of the same 
for the New York Herald. This Grotto 
is rich in formations of rare and curious 
shapes, among which the Dragon is 
especially interesting. On our return from 
the Grotto we stopped to examine the 
Bird’s Nest, a cavity in the rock con- 
taining, formerly, three but now only 
one beautiful white egg, formed from 
drops of lime-laden water falling from 
the ceiling. Other objects of interest in 
this vicinity are the Tombs of the 
Martyrs, the Vaults, the Lady’s Riding 
Whip, the Idols, the Conical Shot, and 
Cinderella’s approach to the Bail Room. 

On making our exit we enter Camp- 
bell’s Hall, which answers to the highest 
conception of the ornamental in cave 
scenery, since here, to a remarkable 
degree, the formations retain their orig- 
inal beauty. The Camel’s Head, the 
Handkerchief, the Wet Blanket—the 
latter a marvelous piece of imitative 
stone—and the Fruit and Flower Bas- 
kets are also encountered, but we have 
seen enough for once and are quite 
willing to return to the surface for 
needed rest and reflection, having been 
for the space of two hours engaged in 
our observations. There are also some 
attractive features to be seen of interest 
to the Bible student, such as Abraham 
offering his son Isaac on the altar, Hagar 
gazing pensively at her famished child, 
the Tower of Babel, etc. The wonder- 
ful region of Hades, with its beautiful 


waters, Lake Lethe and Lake Lee, are 


also very attractive. A matter of inter- 
est in this locality is an abyss to which 
no bottom has yet been found. Mr. A. 
J. Campbell was once let down into it a 
distance of seventy-five feet, but without 
finding its lower limits. The Castle on 
the Rhine, the Sleeping Child and the 
Lady’s Shawl, are also worthy of notice. 
It is impossible to estimdte correctly 
the age of the cave or its formations. 
The guide informed us that a tumbler 
placed under one of the dripping stal- 
actites at the time of the cave’s discovery, 
eight years previous, had not increased 
sufficiently te be visible to the natural 
eye. Since 1881 the cave has been@ 
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illuminated by thirteen electric lamps, 
operated by a dynamo at the railway 
station. This naturally exhibits the 
beauties of the interior to excellent 
advantage, and wonderful scenic effects 
are thus obtained. from the brilliant 
illumination. This was the first instance 
on record in which a cave had been 
lighted by electricity. It is supposed to 
be the first instance of a current travel- 
ing so great a circuit, its length being 
nearly seven miles. 


sec 


It would be impossible in a_ brief 
sketch like this to give a detailed account 
of all there is to be seen in this wonder- 
ful cave, neither would it be of any 
special interest to the general reader, but 
I trust that sufficient has been written to 
convince those who may peruse this 
brief article, that the Luray Caverns can 
consistently claim a prominent position 
among the foremost productions of 
nature. 

Josiah Burrows. 
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To the Latter-day Saints, relics of an- 
tiquity exhibiting the customs and habits 
of ancient peoples who dwelt upon this 
continent, and descriptions of the lands 
occupied by them, are of interest. In 
the study of the geological formation of 
the earth, we travel through the canyons, 
railroad cuts and along the river banks, 
where the ‘dip’? of the granite, sand- 
stone and other stones reveal the fact to 
us that there have been mighty agencies 
at work, leaving their impressions and 
writing their history upon the rocks. 
The history of many peoples during the 
early civilization, we may also find in- 
scribed upon the rocks, to be deciphered 
by succeeding generations. 

When young Nephi heard his father 
telling of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he cried mightily unto the Lord to know 
His will, that he might escape the indig- 
nation and wrath of God. The Lord 
told him if he would be humble and 
prayerful that he should be the instru- 
ment in His hands of opening a dispen- 
sation in “‘The promised Land.’’ Ac- 
cordingly the young man hearkened to 
the voice of the Lord and He did‘‘guide 
the ship to the Land of Promise.’’ For 
this we are-not indebted to research in 
science or inscriptions upon rocks, but 
have it through the medium of revelation. 
Weare also indebted to revelation for the 
information, through Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, that Nephi and his brethren 
landed on the western coast of Chili 
«about thirty degrees 


south latitude, 


which would be near, or in a little bay 
close to which is situated the modern 
city Coquimbo. 

It is our design to venture a brief de- 
scription of the land of Chili, and to give 
some of thé habits and customs of the 
people. The word “Chili,” in its Spanish 
form, is written ‘““Tchile;’’? but linguists 
agree that it derived its name from an 
ancient Peruvian word which signifies 
“snow:’’and indeed not inappropriately is 
itnamed,as perpetually are its mountains, 
the Andes, covered with snow. On the 
north Chili is bounded by the dreary 
desert of Atacama; on the east by the 
snow-capped peaks of the Andes‘‘Alps,”’ 
passage over which is impracticable save 
about for three months in hot summer 
weather; on the south by the lone and 
dreary Republic of Patagonia, and on 
the west by the ‘“‘great waters’’ or the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The surface of the country generally 
is rugged, irregular and broken; caused 
by earthquake and volcanic eruptions, 
which have at times buried whole cities 
and destroyed many miles of land. Be- 
ginning in the northern part of Chili, the 
Andes ‘Cordillera’? divide into two 
ranges which gradually separate from 
each other until at the thirty-seventh de- 
gree, they reach their greatest width, 
then gradually approach until they again 
form one great range. Here is then 
formed a beautiful plateau or table land, 
enclosed by these cordilleras. On ac- 
count of the broken condition of the 
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country, the deep chasms, narrow passes 
and impassable barriers, inter-commerce 
is kept up but two or three months in 
the year, and this mostly carried on from 
the western coast. On account of the 
decomposition of the metamorphic rocks 
in the loose sandy and clayish soil, roads 
could very easily be constructed around 
the narrow passes and with but compar- 
atively little labor; but as it is, the lofty 


peaks, rugged crags and snow-capped 
Andes present almost insurmountable 


barriers which, with the dreary waste of 
desert country, is traversed little, and 
that mostly by mules. 

Atacama, the desert in the north, 
which may be considered the great nat- 
ural barrier that closes the door of the 
commercial world in the north, presents 
a dreary, desolate waste, where no 
shrubbery or beautiful flowers grow to 
gladden the heart and please the eye, or 
cheer the disconsolate, weary traveler 
who may be compelled to take the route. 
No vegetation nor animal—not a liv- 
ing thing can be seen—and the only 
guide that might be found would be the 
bleached bones of some unfortunate 
mules, which possibly have perished in 
the attempt to cross the desert, or to 
force a passage through the desolate 
waste; and instead of these routes, trav- 
elers will go over narrow passes, around 
rugged peaks and even over the tops of 
the mountains themselves. 

In the southern part of Chili there is 
a gradual descent and general slope 
towards the south and west, culminating 
in a level plain of some distance in 
length, before reaching the ocean. Here 
the rivulets, rills, streams and finally 
rivers flow with the rapidity of torrents; 
and in the winter time there are glaciers 
in the southern parts of Chili; and it is 
here that these streams render the plains 
among the most fertile in the world. 
Chili has a maritime border on the 
Pacific and is well accommodated with 
harbors. There are few countries with 
a better water supply or a greater num- 
ber of natural harbors. Lying as it 
does at the foot of the Great Andes, it 
receives the rivers of melted snow which 
rapidly flow towards the south-west into 


the Pacific; some of which are for some 
distance navigable inland. 

Besides the melting snow, there are 
other auxilliaries which enhance the 
water supply in the south and which 
produce such dryness in the north. In 
the north of Chili the Trade winds laden 
with moisture, come in contact with the 
snow-capped peaks of the Andes, in- 
creasing the general rainfall, but when 
they reach the northern part of Chili 
they have exhausted their store of 
moisture and are quite dry. Besides, the 
great desert of Atacama creates a dry- 
ness scarcely less than that of the great 
desert of Africa. In the south, the 
return trade winds come laden with 
moisture, which condenses, and falls 
in abundance, sometimes in torrents, 
moistening every place, even the hills 
(which receive no other irrigation than 
that brought by the “Trades’’) and 
causes a luxuriant vegetation to cover 
the hills and plains. The climate of 
Chili in different parts varies from the 
severest piercing winter weather, to the 
most intense dry, summer heat. Almost 
every kind of climate on the face of the 
earth is here to be found; but notwith- 
standing these extremes of temperature, 
it is regarded as a very healthy country. 

The mean elevation of the Andes 
reaches eleven thousand eight hundred 
and thirty feet, the culminating point 
being the famous “Mount Aconcogua,”’ 
which is twenty-two thousand four hund- 
red and twenty-seven feet, and Mount 
Cotopaxi, which is twenty-three thousand 
nine hundred and ten feet. There are 
other high peaks, but these are the most 
famous. There are also quite a number 
of volcanoes, some of which show their 
activity occasionally, and these, in con- 
nection with earthquake shocks, are 
constantly reminding the inhabitants 
that the works and operations of nature 
are not inactive. The great eruptions 
which have occurred and buried cities, 
and the dislocations of the earth, have 
left great fissures and openings. ‘‘Faults” 
are common, and it is in these fissures 
and faults where filtration takes place, 
and minerals are carried down from the 
disintegrating peaks, forming rich alluvial 
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deposits and mineral veins. There are 
also ‘“‘dikes,’’. some ‘‘vertical’’ others 
“overturned,’’ and it is from these as 
also from the fossils that are to be found, 
that Geological study may be carried on 
in a very interesting and instructive 
manner. It is found that in Chili, the 
crystaline and metamorphic rocks pre- 
dominate, but there is to be found also 
quartz and a little sandstone. And 
through the agencies at work, both 
igneous and aqueous, there are constant 
changes going on. 

In the year 1822, the western coast of 
Chili was elevated four feet at Quintero, 
and three feet at Valparaiso, caused by 
an earthquake which made its power felt 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and it is 
by these eruptions and the erosions 
of water, that many beautiful natural 
bridges are formed, with openings in 
the earth, hundreds of feet below, form- 
ing mighty chasms. 

In parts of north-central Chili the sky 
is perfectly clear from the month of 
November till May. No clouds are ever 
seen, and were it not for the close prox- 
imity to the Andes here, the heat would 
be unbearable. Further south the mer- 
cury plays from seventy to eighty de- 
grees, and rarely reaches eighty-five 
degrees. Thunder storms are frequent 
on the east of the Andes, but on the 
northwest are unknown. Winter com- 
mences in the month of May. The 
winters are mild, having gentle rains, 
and are perfectly free from winds. In 
the month of September spring com- 
mences and the ranges, hills and dells, 
even those which have but the rains to 
moisten them, present a beautiful sight. 
Sweet flowers and shrubbery decorate 
the hills and plains; and in parts nearly 
all the fruits indigenous to our own 
country are grown to perfection, and 
many of them are produced in abund- 
ance, 

There are about one hundred and 
twenty-eight genera of plants, twenty- 
two of which are indigenous to Europe 
and the remainder natives; thirty-six of 
which are not found in Europe at all. 
Lucerne is a very nutritive food for cat- 
tle, is cut three times a year and is not 


allied to the lucerne grown here. In 
the clayish and sandy mixture of soil, 
cereals of all kinds havea prolific growth. 
Potatoes, which vegetable is a native of 
Chili, fruits, similar to those grown here 
and vegetables, all grow rapidly. Indeed 
it is a very propitious country for tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical plants. There are 
but few things grown here that do not 
grow abundantly in Chili. Nor does 
Chili lack for timber forests and fuel, for 
along the river courses there are many 
fine timber forests; the chief fuel used 
being that obtained from a thorny 
“Minosa”’ vine, which burns very much 
like the mountain grease wood of our 
Territory. Chili does not lack in her 
mineral deposits, for there are many rich 
veins of gold, silver, copper, which is 
especially plentiful, quicksilver, lead and 
antimony. The mines are being worked 
more of late than previously. 

Compared with other republics of 
South America, Chili has but few wild 
animals indeed; and strange to say,these 
few are mostly harmless. The most 
formidable is the puma, which is hunted 
with dogs. In the southern regions are 
to be found the guanaco, and vicuma in 
small herds roaming over the plains. 
There are few singing birds, the most 
important of which is the tenca which 
rivals in mimicry and imitative powers 
the mocking bird of our own country. 
There is one of the largest birds in the 
world to be found here, called the con- 
dor which soars in high altitudes and 
digests the decomposing carcasses of 
dead animals. The turkey buzzard, an- 
other large bird, left an impression upon 
the mind of Humboldt through some 
strange encounter he had with one of 
them. After it separated from him it 
soared away in the air ‘“‘until it seemed 
that it was almost hidden from view, to 
the height of twelve thousand feet above 
the sea level.” 

From presumption and sermons that 
have been preached, people have been 
led to conclude that the “Chilians’’ are 
descendants of the -people of Nephi. 
And while their present customs and 
habits somewhat conform to those of the 
ancient inhabitants, they still offer sacra- 
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fices as did the Nephites, and some of 
the wealthier class practice polygamy; 
yet this does not argue their blood rela- 
tion. One tribe, the Aurcanians, exhibit 
more traits characteristic of the an- 
cients than others. Revelation is not 
silent on this subject, for we have the 
word of the Lord to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, concerning the people who live 
and have lived upon this continent and 
to whom the Gospel must be preached. 
In the Doctrine and Covenants, Section 
3, beginning with the sixteenth verse, 
the Lord says: ‘“‘Nevertheless my work 
shall go forth, * * * And to the 
Nephites, and the Jacobites, and the 
Josephites, and the Zoramites, through 
the testimony of their fathers, and this 
testimony shall come to the knowledge 
of the Lamanites, and the Lemuelites, 
and the Ishmaelites, who dwindled in 
unbelief because of the iniquity of their 
fathers, whom the Lord has suffered to 
destroy their brethren, the Nephites, be- 
cause of their iniquities and their abom- 
inations.’’ From the habits and customs, 
the ancient practices and rules, the rites 
and ceremonies and the peculiar religious 
belief of this distinct tribe, the Aurcan- 
ians, it appears probable that they are 
descendants of the ancient Nephites. 
Whether this be the case or not, there 
are many very striking resemblances. 

When invaded by Almagro, they occu- 
pied nearly all of Chili and parts of 
other dominions; but now they number 
but about twenty-five thousand, and 
occupy the province south of Biobio 
where they gain their living by hunt- 
ing, fishing and in agricultural pursuits. 
They acknowledge one God or Creator 
called Pillan, and offer ‘‘sacred sacri- 
fices’’ under the tree, sacred in the his- 
tory as being the tree that their ‘‘fathers 
worshiped,’’ and known to them as ‘‘the 
sacred Magnolia.” It is under these 
trees that they will bring their beasts 
and upon the altars erected for the pur- 
pose offer them as sacrifices. When 
death overtakes them in an unguarded 
moment, it is believed by them, to be 
caused by the great power ‘“‘Guecubu,”’ 
the god of evil. 

The general characteristics of Chilians 


indicate that most of the population, 
which is about three millions, is of 
Spanish descent; but inter-marriage with 
the European people have produced a 
different type. They generally speak 
pretty good English. The average height 
of these people is from six feet, to six 
feet six inches. They are strong, mus- 
cular and powerful, of a dark blond 
and their faces strongly resemble the 
Lamanites or American Indian. They 
are by far the most progressive people 
of South America; and incline to adopt 
the inventions of modern science. In 
parts that can be traversed, at all, rail- 
roads and other facilities for commerce 
are not wanting. In 1877,over one thou- 
sand miles of railway were in operation 
and the construction of other lines in 
progress. 

In educational matters, Chili campares 
favorably with any. other country of 
South America. The Catholic Church 
predominates, and is sustained at public 
cost. In the institutions of learning 


| nearly all the languages and sciences are 
| taught by eminent scholars. 


The peo- 
ple are thoughtful, serious and independ- 
ent. The Spaniards found it impossible 
to subdue them. 

Though the Catholic is recognized as 
the national religion, yet other religions 
are tolerated. Once every year a pil- 
erimage is made, where upwards of 


| twenty thousand people visit the sacred 
| image, which is carried around through 


the streets, and ceremonies are carried 
on with great pomp and demonstration. 
Among the higher class it is far different, 
to that of the ignorant; for among the lat- 
ter superstition has a powerful influence. 
Notwithstanding the many wars, and 
invasions of the Spaniards, and inter- 
nal disruptions that are accredited to 
Chili, she to-day stands without a rival 
in South America. She enjoys national 
freedom, and maintains friendly relations 
with the United States, Great Britain,and 
other nations, which have acknowledged 

her independence. 
John M. Whitaker. 
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A generous heart is a source of revenue, 
but a penurious soul is always bankrupt. 
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EX ONDINE, OMANI ID, 


THE crusaders are not only deter- 
mined to rob the people of Utah of 
their political rights; but, as they have 
commenced to rob, they propose to 
follow it up in other affairs as well as 
politics. They evidently regard the 
Mormon people, socially and religiously, 
fair prey, upon which to gratify their 
insatiable hunger. If they were not 
restrained, they would take possession 
of our property, real and personal, in- 
carcerate us in prison for our belief, and 
deprive us of every right of life, and, in 
many instances of life itself. None can 
doubt that the disposition to practice 
these enormities exists and is counten- 
anced by the leaders of the rule or ruin 
clique. 

An instance, in which a prominent 
young man of our community figures, 
lately came before the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Utah, which illus- 
trates this determination to debar Mor- 
mons from the rights of life and pros- 
perity, by means that are supposed to 
be free to all. Lieutenant Richard W. 
Young, who graduated from the Colum- 
bia Law College, after completing a suc- 
cessful course at West Point Military 
Academy, applied for admission to prac- 
tice at the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Utah. He presented,as 
evidence of his qualification, a certificate 
of his admission to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 
He was refused admission on this certifi- 
cate, and after the judges had consulted 
among themselves (audibly naming the 
fact that the applicant was a relative of 
the late President Brigham Young and a 
Mormon) it was ordered that he undergo 
an examination, before being permitted 


to take the oath. Lieutenant Young 
very naturally resented this indignity, 
for it was a new departure, a special act 
of intolerance and bigotry on the part 
of the judges,to require of him an exami- 
nation, in face of the credentials which 
he presented. 

Lieutenant Young has occupied extra- 
ordinarily responsible positions for one of 
his rank in the army, because of his 
legal attainments. He was called to the 
staff of General Hancock, Commander 
of the Eastern Department of the United 
States military forces, as Judge Advo- 
cate of the department; the duties of 
which office he performed with marked 
ability, winning the praise of his com- 
mander and the confidence of his fellow 
officers in the army. There was no 
possible excuse for refusing his ad- 
mission, except that he was a Mormon. 
This was sufficient, however, for the 
judges propose hereafter that applicants 
for admission to practice before them, 
shall stultify themselves, by taking a 
ridiculous oath, which no man of honor 
can take without reservation. It is 
framed especially to compel a Mormon 
to renounce his faith, or bar him the 
privilege and right to practice the legal 
profession. When honorable men take 
an oath to obey and counsel others to 
obey the law of the land, they reserve 
the God given right to preserve in- 
violate their fealty to religion and con- 
science, and any oath, requiring the 
sacrifice of these,usurps the right of the 
individual to preserve within himself the 
instinct of liberty, by which, alone, free 
government can derive its inspiration or 
be preserved. 

If there were a particle of the spirit of 
justice and magnanimity in the judges of 
Utah, considering the peculiar circum- 
stances existing in this Territory, where 
so many Mormon people are charged 
with offenses’ against the laws of the 
United States, the disposition would be 
to admit Mormon attorneys,that the peo- 
ple who are accused might have friends 
at court, to represent and defend them. 

But we have no reason to expect any 
such magnanimity from the carpet-bag 
officials sent to this Territory by the gen- 
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eral government. They are the avowed 
enemies of the Mormon people. They 
do not propose to give the Mormons 
justice. They propose to give the Mor- 
mons the anti-constitutional, malicious 
law of spoliation and abuse, which 
they have succeeded in getting a blind 
and corrupt Congress to pass. They 
propose to fight the Mormon people in 
their own courts, and to prevent those 
who are accused from having the benefit 
of counsel, that they may fall an easier 
prey before them. ‘Truly this is a spec- 
tacle for Americans to be proud of! We 
blush for our country, and pray God 
that the day may be hastened, when 
such unworthy representatives of it, 
will not be tolerated upon the judicial 
bench. 


WE direct the attention of the readers 
of THe ContripuTor to the series of 
articles, commencing in this number, 
upon The Eastern Question, trusting 
that they will carefully peruse the initial 
article and follow the writer in his 
explanation of that complex question, 
which has for so many years agitated 
the great nations of Europe. It is con- 
fidently expected, by the statesmen of 
the world, that in a few months, at most, 
the severest conflict of arms that has 


ever been known in this century will be 
precipitated, over this controversy of the 
Great Powers, in the southeastern part 
of Europe, and probably reaching into 
Asia. In view of the probability of such 
a war, these articles will be found of 
extraordinary interest. They are filled 
with information that will give the reader 
a thorough understanding of the situa- 
tion, of the causes that will lead to the 
conflict, of the position of the several 
nations with respect to it, and the inter- 
ests they each have in its outcome. 

Elder J. M. Tanner, the writer, is per- 
forming a mission in Constantinople, 
having been successful in winning a few 
converts to the truth. He has thoroughly 
mastered the German language, and is 
making a study of the Arminian. He 
has read extensively upon the question 
of which he treats, and is thoroughly 
capable of portraying the situation in 
that country, in an intelligent and cap- 
able manner. In view of the great 
events which must transpire in the East- 
ern countries, preparatory to the con- 
summation of the work of the Lord, the 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem, etc., we 
feel assured that a careful, thoughtful 
perusal of these articles will] result in 
much good to the readers of the maga- 
zine. 
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In the early history of our Territory, 
the capital was at Fillmore, in Millard 
County. It was not many years, how- 
ever, before it became apparent that the 
capital should follow the bulk of popu- 
lation, and not be determined by geo- 

. graphical considerations alone; therefore, 
after two sessions of the Legislature 


had been held in Fillmore, the seat of 


government was transferred to Salt Lake 
City. 

Among the officers of the Legislature 
in those days, and, indeed, for many 
years after, was Patrick Lynch, remem- 
bered by many of the younger genera- 
tion, as a resident of the Twentieth 
Ward. Members from the upper coun- 


ties found their way to Fillmore in 
parties of a size adapted to the capacity 
of their conveyances. The journey con- 
sumed several days and was monoton- 
ous; there was on this account a sort of 
competition for the company of Pat, 
whom we refer to in this familiar way, 
not because he was, by any means, to 
be spoken of slightingly, but because of 
his genial good-fellowship. 

Pat was a choice companion, a verit- 
able ‘prince of wits. He was, of course, 
an Irishman, and wit and humor flowed 
from him in a stream as strong and as 
constant as the Shannon. He had an 
endless collection of good stories, and 
told them with such inimitable mimicry, 
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with such side-splitting illustrations, and 
withal, such an unerring appreciation of 
the humorous, that when time was apt 
to be a drag, it was but natural that 
he should be sought as a specific anti- 
dote. 

Returning on one of these occasions 
from the southern capital, a carriage 
containing a party of solons and our 
friend Pat, was sweeping around the 
south eastern shore of the Utah Lake, in 
whose glassy bosom were mirrored the 
giant mountains that skirt its shores. 
The morning was growing old, the win- 
ter sun had climed high into the southern 
sky, and silence had for a few minutes 
brooded over the little party, when Pat, 
with a gravity which was not unnatural 
to him, for although he was full of fun, 
yet there was within him, as in most of 
his countrymen, a deep vein of religion 
and sentiment, announced that he had 
had a dream the previous night. Ex- 
pectations of another story would have 
been aroused, had it not been for the 
solemn, deeply reflective air of the 
speaker, who spoke in the manner, of 
one who had an important religious ex- 
perience to relate. Believing in the 
divine inspiration of dreams, his auditors 
soon became deeply interested in the 
narration, and listened with that spirit 
of reverential attention that the occa- 
sion unmistakably demanded. In relat- 
ing this story, no effort will be made 
to imitate the style of the inimitable 
dreamer. 

“T dreamed,’ said Pat, “that I saw 
great bodies of people approaching the 
shores of the Utah Lake.. Many, the 
great majority, were trending in the 
same direction; others, a mere handful 
in comparison, sought a part of the 
shore removed a little distance from the 
spot at which the multitude were gather- 
ing. Unconsciously I followed in the 
footsteps of the minority, and upon 
reaching the shore found around me 
many familiar faces; I sought to ascer- 
tain the reason of these gatherings, the 
reason for there being a separation, and 
wherein the few people, with whom I 
found myself, differed from the larger 
congregation. J learned that all were in 


ignorance of the purpose for which they 
had thus come to the shores of the lake; 
and ascertained that the separation into 
two bodies was into two classes, Mor- 
mons and Gentiles. And sure enough, 
upon looking around me and into the 
larger gathering, I saw that all were 
Mormons in one party, and all were 
Gentiles in the other. While all stood 
thus wondering what we were to do now 
that we had reached the shore, impelled 
by a resistless influence, there appeared 
upon the scene, between the two 
bodies, a radiant personage of great 
power, who spoke with an authority 
which would have silenced all opposi- 
tion. Pointing to the lake, he drew 
attention to a fact, which, before, had 
escaped our observation. The lake was 
divided by a well defined line, in north- 
ern and southern parts, in one of which, 
upon examination, we found the water 
to be replaced with liquid honey, as 
clear as could bey and as pure as the 
snow; in-the other, to our disgust, we 
found a mass of putrid filth, nasty, stink- 
ing, filthy beyond the imagination. We 
shrunk back from its poisonous pres- 
ence, sickened by its discovery. 

“The man of power began again to 
speak, we turned to listen. He said 
that the destination of every soul that 
stood upon this shore, was on the other 
side of the lake; that all must pass 
through the lake; that none could escape 
this voyage; that all must swim over; 
there were no boats plying between 
points, and that this was an occasion 
when the rich and poor are subjected to 
the same ordeal. Intuitively, the great 
and small multitudes began to move 
toward the waters of honey; but the 
man of power cried, ‘Hold!’ and speak- 
ing further in a loud voice, said that the 
people called Mormons must swim on 
one side of the line and the Gentiles on 
the other. The thought immediately 
flashed across my dreaming mind, that 
I was thankful I had lived so as to be 
counted among the Mormons, and be 
spared the insufferable task of attempt- 
ing to swim through that mass of corrup- 
tion. The same idea seemed to occur 
to all of my companions, for with one 
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mind, we moved towards the waves of 
honey. But that loud voice cautioned 
us to hold again, saying that the first 
choice belonged to the Gentiles. Our 
hearts sank within us, but there was no 
alternative; fairly driveninto the nauseous 
mass, we plunged ahead, at every 
moment experiencing feelings that are 
simply beyond words. The Gentiles, 
laughing, scoffing and sneering at us, 
seemed to find it so pleasant in their 
lake of honey, that they dallied along, 
while we worked like’ beavers. And so 
ended my dream. I awoke, and reflected 
how like the experiences of the Mormon 
people were the experiences in my 
dream; doomed it seems, to work along 
disagreeable roads of life, while our 
adversaries are permitted to tread the 
primrose path of dalliance.” 

Pat’s fellow travelers, one after an- 
other, agreed with him in his reflections 


upon the comparative lives of Mormon 
and Gentile, and indulged the hope that 
this unfortunate relationship would not 
always continue. 

“T had not been awake long,”’ said the 
dreamer, “‘when I dosed again, and 
dreamed that the two peoples were 
approaching the opposite shore. Soon 
they had come from the lake and stood, 
the one, abashed, reeking with filth; the 
other, proud, dripping with honey. This 
was, I thought, a bitter moment for us; 
and a moment of triumph for- our 
enemies. The man of power again 
appeared among us and gazing for a 
moment upon the spectacle presented, 
said that there was only one thing more 
to do, and the programme was finished. 
Once more we felt our hearts sink, ‘And 
that thing’ he said, ‘is that each people 
shall lick the other off.’ ”’ 

R. W. Young. 


COMMENTS OF THE DAY. 


Some time ago I came across a copy 
of the Salt Lake 7Zyribune containing 
what purported to be an interview with 
David Whitmer, the last survivor of the 
eleven witnesses to the Divine authen- 
ticity of the Book of Mormon. In read- 
ing it over I found that it was little more 
than a fabrication of errors and mis- 
statements, intended, no doubt, to mis- 
lead and befog the mind of the casual 
reader. In the interests of truth and 
such as might be deceived by the errors 
of David Whitmer and the Zyvibune, I 
propose to review some of the state- 
ments made in this “‘interview.”’ 

I will pass by the inaccuracies of the 
quotations from the Testimony of the 
Three Witnesses, as published in the in- 
terview, as they are apparent to any one 
who will compare the same with that in 
any edition of the Book of Mormon, and 
will quote the following paragraph: 
“Oliver Cowdery never followed the 
Church after the disaffection of the 
Whitmer party in 1838, but remained in 
Missouri, and in 1862 was laid under the 
quiet green sod of Richmond.’”’ Now, 


the facts are as follows: Oliver Cowdery 
did not remain in Missouri, but followed 
the Church to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
in the fall of 1848, where on the twenty- 
first of October of that year he bore his 
testimony to the truth of the Book of 
Mormon and to the divine mission of 
Joseph Smith the Prophet. He testified 
that the Twelve Apostles were the right- 
ful successors to the Presidency of the 
Church after the death of the Prophet. 
He warned the people against the course 
he had taken himself, and pointed out 
the necessity of keeping with the Twelve 
Apostles and the body of the Church, 
for God would never suffer the body of 
the Church to go wrong, etc. He 
humbly repented of his transgressions 
and begged to be restored to member- 
ship in the Church. His case was con- 
sidered by the High Council at Kanes- 
ville, Iowa, and Oliver Cowdery was 
again received into fellowship by baptism. 
Some time afterward Oliver returned 
to Richmond, Missouri, with the avowed 
intention of straightening up bis affairs, 
and with his family to gather with the 
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Church in Utah; but shortly after his 
return to Missouri he was stricken down 
with his last illness, and true and faith- 
ful to his convictions and membership 
in the Church, he succumbed to the 
hand of death, on the third of March, 
1850, and not “1862” as stated in the 
“Gnterview.”’ 

The succeeding statements, made re- 
lative to Martin Harris, another of the 
three witnesses, are about as incorrect 
as the foregoing. The interviewer makes 
some wholesale assertions, which he 
would find it exceedingly interesting, no 
doubt, to prove by facts, relative to the 
“persistent importuning”’ of the “Rocky 
Mountain Saints,’? which “persuaded” 
Martin Harris to ‘join his destinies” 
with the ‘‘Utah Mormons,” “‘only to lay 
down his bones in the shadow of the 
Great Tabernacle.” Martin _ Harris 
came to Utah in August, 1870. He was 
then eighty-eight years of age, and cer- 
tainly not as vigorous or bright, either 
physically or mentally as in the days of 
his youth; but at the conference follow- 
ing his arrival, thousands of people 
heard him bear a faithful and earnest 
testimony to the divine origin of the 
Book of Mormon and the mission of 
Joseph Smith, and the truth of the great 
latter-day work. I had the pleasure of 
witnessing and of assisting the old 
gentleman in the sacred labors of bap- 
tism and confirmation for his deceased 
kindred, in which glorious principles 
he greatly rejoiced, although they were 
revealed to the Church subsequent to 
his departure therefrom. 

He finally died July roth, 1875, at 
Clarkston, Cache County, Utah, among 
his kindred and friends, rejoicing in the 
truth. In regard to Martin Harris’ 
coming to Utah, the 7ribune interviewer 
says: “His step in this direction was 
greatly deplored by his old time asso- 
ciates, the ‘witnesses,’ (there were eight 
other witnesses who testified to having 
handled the plates) who had come out 
solid from the Church in 1838, and re- 
mained, with this single exception in 
perfect accord.”’ 

The utter disregard for truth, or the 
consummate ignorance exhibited by the 


writer of the above paragraph, might be 
sought for in vain outside the office of the 
Salt Lake 7ribune. Let us look at ita 
moment. ‘The old time associates’’ of 
Martin Harris, ‘“‘the witnesses, greatly de- 
plored his step” in coming to Utah. We 
have shown that Oliver Cowdery, one of 
the witnesses, died twenty years before 
Martin took this step. Christian Whit- 
mer, another of the witnesses, died, firm 
in the faith, November 27, 1835, some 
thirty-five years before. Joseph Smith, 
Jr., Hyrum Smith and Samuel H. Smith 
were three other witnesses, the first of 
whom~died in 1840,the other two in 1844. 
There was never even a suspicion that 
either of the four witnesses just named 
ever faltered a moment in their faith in 
the mission of Joseph Smith, or the Lat- 
ter-day work. Certainly they did not 
“come out solid from the Church” at 
any time, and having died from twenty 
to thirty-five years previous to Martin 
Harris’ coming to Utah, it would be in- 
teresting to know how the T77ridune 
scribe found out that they ‘‘greatly de- 
plored” the step taken by him. Nor 
can I recall to memory that Jacob Whit- 
mer, Peter Whitmer, Jr., and Hiram 
Page, three others of the witnesses, ever 
came out from the Church at all. The 
presumption with me, in the absence of 
the exact data,is that these three witnesses 
died in the faith long before Martin 
Harris came to Utah, and therefore did 
not ‘‘deplore”’ his coming. 

Thus we have seven of the eight wit- 
nesses and two of the three witnesses 
who kept the faith, making nine of the 
eleven witnesses, eight of whom must 
have rejoiced in the spirit when their “‘old 
time associate”? gathered with the Saints 
and again renewed his covenants by bap- 
tism. John and David Whitmer, one of 
the eight and one of the three witnesses, 
are the only ones of whom we have any 
knowledge out of the eleven, who really 
“came out solid from the Church * * * 
and remained * * in perfect ac- 
cord.”” These two may have ‘greatly 
deplored”’ Martin’s return to the Church, 
for they were the only survivors of the 
eleven witnesses at that time. Thus the 
specious but ignorant and bungling at- 
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tempt of the Zribune writer to deceive 
is made apparent. 

The original manuscript of the Book 
of Mormon was deposited by the hand 
of Joseph Smith, the Prophet, in a stone 
box, in the foundation of the southeast 
corner of the Nauvoo House, in the city 
of Nauvoo, December, 1841, and David 
Whitmer does not and never did possess 
the said ‘‘original manuscript.’’ The 
manuscript of the Book of Mormon now 
in the hands of David Whitmer, was a 
copy of the original, made expressly by 
command of God to Joseph Smith, not 
to permit the only copy he had to go out 
of his hands, lest it should be mutilated 
or destroyed. A copy was therefore 
made, and the original was retained by 
Joseph Smith, the copy being used for 
printing the first edition of the Book of 
Mormon. Oliver Cowdery read the 
proof, and retained the printer’s copy in 
his possession until his death, when it 
fell into the hands of David Whitmer, he 
innocently supposing it to be the original. 

On the occasion of the visit of Apostle 
Orson Pratt and myself to Richmond, 
Missouri, in the fall of 1878. I called 
the attention of David Whitmer to this 
fact in the presence of a number of per- 
sons. I had understood that the testi- 
monies of the witnesses were signed by 
each witness. On seeing the manuscript, 
I at once examined the signatures to 
the testimonies; being satisfied, I asked 
David Whitmer in the presence of the 
company, in relation to this matter. He 
earnestly assured me and the company 
that each witness signed his own name 
to the testimony which he bore. There- 
upon I called his attention to the fact 
that the testimonies and the names of 
all the witnesses were written in the 
same hand, supposed to be that of Oliver 
Cowdery. 
a sensation, and quite a discussion en- 
sued. David said: “Oliver must have 
copied the testimonies.’’ Some one sug- 
gested that Mr. Whitmer ought to make 
a written statement explaining the fact; 
but D. P. Whitmer, a lawyer, and 
nephew to Father Whitmer, thought his 
Uncle, “‘had better sleep on it,’’ andso I 
let the matter drop. 


Joseph F. 


This produced something of | 


I will again quote from the Zribume in- 
terviewer. ‘In 1879 (1878) two of the 
Mormon ‘Apostles,’ Orson Pratt and 
Smith visited Richmond for 
the express purpose of obtaining these 
time worn sheets, and they came ee 
ably prepared to pay for them. : 
Mr. Whitmer received them courteously 
and Apostle Pratt said: ‘Father Whit- 
mer we desire to purchase the manu- 
script, and we are authorized to say that 
you may name your price, and (with a 
patronizing air) be sure you put the 
price high enough for the Church has 
plenty of money in the treasury, you 
know.’ It was a brilliant overture but 
how dismally it failed!” 

No doubt it was a wonderfully dismal 
failure! 
simply incalculable! One scarcely knows 
whether to get angry or smile over such 
absurd twaddle and falsehood. It would 
be perfectly consistent to dismiss this 
by simply pronouncing it what it is, an 
infamous lie. But there is, perhaps, a 
shadow from which the substance of the 
foregoing has been evolved, and I will 
state the fact precisely, in the spirit and 
purpose which prompted it. After our 
visit with David Whitmer, he having 
invited us to his house, with a number 
of others, we returned the compliment 
by inviting him and his friends to call 
upon us at our room in the hotel, where 
we spent an exceedingly ‘interesting 
evening, listening to the old gentleman 
relate the early experiences of his life in 
connection with the rise of the Church. 
Following this considerable desultory 
conversation ensued. Among _ other 
topics discussed was the destruction by” 


| the terrible cyclone which had recently — 


swept over the town, and the somewhat. 


remarkable preservation of the room in — 


which the manuscript of the Book of 
Mormon was kept. The circumstance 
developing the fact that David Whitmer 
and the family believed that it was a 
mark of Divine favor on account of the 
sacredness of the manuscript, where- 
upon Brother Pratt casually remarked: 
“TI suppose you could not be persuaded 
ever to part with it?’ Referring directly 
to the sacredness with which Mr. Whit- 


The audacity of the foregoing is — 
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mer regarded it, after its seemingly mira- 
culous preservation. Father Whitmer 
replied very emphatically to the effect 
that nothing could persuade him to part 
with it. ‘ 
Neither Orson Pratt nor I was author- 
ized to offer one dollar for the manu- 
script of the Book of Mormon, or to 
make any overtures of any kind respect- 
ing it. We knew it was zof the original 
manuscript, and there could be no pos- 
sible object for our desiring to obtain it, 
beyond a feeling of personal curiosity, 
and I can assure my readers that neither 
Brother Pratt nor I had authority,money 


or intention to negotiate for it, and cer- 


tainly no desire to deprive the poor old 
_man of the possession, of what seemed 
to him to be such an invaluable treasure, 
while we knew it was valueless except 
in his imagination. All the specula- 
tions and shrewd guessing as to what the 
object could be, for the anxiety of the 
Church to obtain the manuscript, is just 
so much contemptible nonsense. 

At that time it was not generally 
known that the original manuscript of 
the Book of Mormon was deposited in 
the foundation of the Nauvoo House, 
and we did not care so publish the fact. 
Since then that portion of the house 
containing the stone box and manuscript 
has been torn down by Mr. L. A. Bida- 
man and e contents of the box distrib- 
uted to Various persons. The manu- 
script was badly decayed, but the most, 
if not all of it fell into the hands ofthe 
historian of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, and that, too, with- 
out money and without price. It is 
singular that any one could be so simple 
as to suppose any great value could at- 
tach to the manuscript of the Book of 
Mormon, since the book itself was pub- 
lished in 1830, and for fifty-six years the 
Elders of the Church have been dili- 
gently spreading it broadcast through 
the world. 

Still it is just like the poor devil, who 
has no better foundation for his cause, in 
his abject poverty of truth, to invent 
some such silly idea as is set forth in the 
Tribune, aS a reason for the supposed 
‘anxiety on the part of the Church to 


possess this relic,’’ namely, that it is 
supposed to be owing ‘‘to an important 
difference, which is said to exist in the 
text touching on polygamy, as between 
the original manuscript and the present 
edition of the Book of Mormon.” As if 
this would add any value to the manu- 
script while scores of the first edition of 
the Book of Mormon, which were printed 
from the manuscript are in existence. 
Then the scribe discovered the notable 
text, which so completely annihilates the 
morality which the Mormons claim for 
polygamy. I presume this was one of 
the principal objects of his search, and I 
may revert to this subject some time in 
the future. Joseph F. Smith. 


——— 


POET-TREE. 
Oak, Caroline! fir yew I pine! 
O, willow, will you not be mine! 
Thy hazel eyes, thy tulips red, 
Thy ways) all larch, have turned my head; 
All linden shadows by the gate, 
I cypress on my heart and wait; 
Then gum! beech-chérished, Caroline; 
Well fly for elms of bliss divine. 


O, spruce young man! I cedar plan— 
Catalpa’s money, if you can; 

You sumach ash, but not my heart; 
You're evergreen, so now depart; 
You'd like to poplar—that I see— 
Birch you walnut propose to me— 
Here's pa! you'll see hemlock the gate; 
He maple-litely say ‘‘'tis late.” 


Locust that lovyer, while he flew 

For elms before that parent's shoe ; ry 
He little thought a dogwood bite 

And make him balsam much that night; 
Hawthorny path he traveled o'er, 

And he was sick and sycamore. 


— 


Authority misused is privilege abused. 


All history teaches that good of every 
kind has first existed in the conceptions 
of the best and wisest men, then been 
gradually diffused through the minds of 
many, and at length transmuted into 
the most practical and vital realities of 
life and conduct. The philosopher’s 
dream, if he be a true philosopher, 
becomes in time the cherished standard 
of common daily life. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF NAUVOO, 


IV. 

- The Jewish nation have been scattered abroad 
among the gentiles for a long period; and in our 
estimation the time of the commencement of 
their return to the Holy Land has already 
arrived. * * It is highly important, 
in our opinion, that the present views and move- 
ments of the Jewish people be sought after, and 
laid before the American people for their con- 
sideration, their profit and their learning. 

The above is an extract from a letter 
of appointment given to Orson Hyde by 
President Joseph Smith, at the conclu- 
sion of the April conference of 1840, at 
which Elder Hyde had been called to go 
on a mission to Jerusalem. It appears 
that Apostle Hyde in a heavenly vision 
saw himself on the Mount of Olives, 
blessing the land for the return of the 
people of Judah, hence, that he might be 
obedient to the vision, he was appointed 
to go to that land for the purpose 
mentioned. 

On the 15th of the same month that 
Apostle Hyde was called, he left his 
family at Nauvoo and started for 
Jerusalem without purse or script. The 
next day he met with Elder John E. Page 
who subsequently to the conference at 
which Apostle Hyde had been called, 
was appointed to go with him to the 
Holy Land. 

They traveled through several States 
together, preaching as they went. In the 
city of Cincinnati they succeeded in rais- 
ing up a large and prosperous branch of 
the church; and while Elder Page 
remained in Cincinnati to strengthen the 
Saints there, Elder Hyde made his way to 


New York. 
ey 


These labors consumed the summer of 
1840, and in January, 1841,the word of the 
Lord came to the Prophet Joseph saying 
that he was not well pleased with the 
long delays of his servants in starting on 
their mission, and they were requested to 
hasten their departure. In the mean- 
time, however, Elder Page had lost the 
spirit of his appointment and had no 
disposition to go, but Apostle Hyde on 
the receipt of this reproof set sail at once 
from New York for England. 

It is not our design to follow him 
through all his meanderings in Europe, 
or relate his trials or his perils in cross- 
ing the mighty seas, and passing through 
States in which war was raging. He 
succeeding in reaching the Holy City 
some time in October, and on the twenty- 
fourth of that month, 1841, early in the 
morning, was seated on the Mount of 
Olives, as he had seen himself in vision; 
and wrote the prayer he had to offer in 
behalf of the Jews and their city, which 
had been for so long a time trodden 
down of the Gentiles. 

In that prayer he referred to the 
prophecies of God’s servants in relation 
to the Jews and Jerusalem, and asked 
that all might be fulfilled. He called 
for the richest blessings of heaven upon 
the Jews; he blessed by virtue of his 
Priesthood, the city, the land, and all 
the elements, to the end that Judah 
might be gathered, Jerusalem rebuilt, 
and become an holy city unto the Lord, 
and that His name might be glorified in 
all the earth. At the conclusion of his 
prayer, he says: 

“On the top of the Mount of Olives, I erected 
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a pile of stones, as a witness according to 
ancient custom. On what was anciently called 
Mount Zion, where the temple stood, I erected 
another, and used the rod according to the 


prediction upon my head.” 


Just what he meant by saying that he 
had used the rod ‘‘according to the pre- 
diction on his head,”’ I have been unable 
to learn, except it was one with which he 
had measured the city. 

I have called the attention of my 
readers to this mission of Apostle Hyde 
to Jerusalem, because it doubtless has a 
greater significance than most people 
would be inclined to give to it. The 
rebuilding of Jerusalem is regarded by 
Mormonism as of as much importance 
as the establishment of Zion; the gather- 
ing of the dispersed of Judah is as much 
a part of the great latter-day work as 
the reassembling of the other tribes of 
Israel; and the commencement of that 
work was made by Apostle Hyde, when 
by the authority of his apostleship, he 
consecrated that land to the return of 
the house of Judah, to inhabit it, and 
rebuild their city according to the pre- 
dictions of their prophets; and it will yet 
be said that Orson Hyde was called to 
lay the foundation of a great work— 
how great, men at present know not. 

During the summer of 1840, death 
reaped a rich harvest in Nauvoo. Before 
his ruthless stroke, fell many worthy 
Saints who had been connected with the 
Church from the time is was founded. 
Among the first to fall was Bishop 
Edward Partridge. He died on the 
twenty-seventh of May, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. He was the first 
Bishop in the Church, and in that 
capacity had presided over the Saints 
who gathered to Zion,in Jackson County, 
Missouri, during the years 1831-33. 
Joseph described him as a “pattern of 
piety,’’ and the Lord himself declared 
that he was like Nathaniel of old—his 
heart was pure before Him, and he was 
without guile. His life was indeed an 
eventful one. He was called from his 
merchandizing, and became a preacher 
of righteousness. Much, in fact, all of 
his riches fell into the hands of the mobs 
of Jackson County, in the autumn of 1833, 


and upon his meek and uncovered head 
fell a double portion of their fury. Five 
years later, he passed through those 
trying times experienced by the Saints 
in their exodus from the State of Mis- 
souri, under the exterminating order of 
the infamous Governor Boggs; and at 
that time, he again saw the fruits of his 
industry fall a prey to the rapacity of 
his relentless enemies. Stripped of his 
earthly possessions and broken in health, 
he reached Commerce, but the trials 
through which he passed had proved too 
much for his constitution, which was 
never robust, and he passed away, a 
victim to the intolerance and religious 
bigotry of this generation. 

In September of the same year 
“Father”? Joseph Smith, Patriarch to the 
Church, and father of the Prophet 
Josepb, was “gathered to his final 
home,”’ in the sixty--ninth year of his 
age. He was baptized on the sixth day 
of April 1830, and was one of the six 
who organized the Church on that date. 
Indeed he was the one who first received 
the testimony of his son after the angel 
had visited him, and exhorted him to be 
faithful and diligent to the message he 
had received. He endured many per- 
secutions on account of the claims made 
by his son Joseph to being a prophet 
of God; for Joseph’s declarations that 
he had received heavenly visions and 
revelations together with a divine com- 
mission to preach the Gospel of Christ, 
not only brought upon himself the wrath 
of the ungodly, but involved his whole 
family in the persecutions which followed 
him throughout his life. Of these things, 
however, his father never complained, 
but endured all things patiently, and 
with true heroism, ever supported his 
prophet son in carrying out the counsels 
of heaven. He was born on the twelfth 
of July, 1771, in Topsfield, Massachusetts; 
and was the second of the seven sons of 
Asahel and Mary Smith; his forefathers 
being among those who early came from 
England to Massachusetts. He was a 
large man, ordinarily weighing two hun- 
dred pounds, was six feet two. inches 
high, and well proportioned, strong and 
active; and he stood unbowed beneath 
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the accumulated sorrows and hardships 
he had experienced during his nearly 
three score and ten years of sojourn 
in this life. The exposures, however, 
that he suffered in the exodus from 
Missouri brought on him consumption, 
of which he died. His was an unassum- 
ing nature—noted mostly, perhaps, for 
its sincerity and unwavering integrity. 
He was. a child of nature, and one 
of nature’s noblest; his life had been 
Spent in parts remote from the busy 
marts, where “wealth accumulates and 
men decay;’’ and he had passed through 
his probation on earth without being 
corrupted by the evil influences of 
luxury or enervating civilization. He 
was a type of men, so well described 
by one of our poets, in the following 
lines: 

“Simple their lives—yet their's the race 

When liberty sent forth her cry, 

Who crowded conflicts deadliest place, 

To fight—to bleed—to die— 

Who stood on Bunker's heights of red, 

By hope through years were led— 

And witnessed Yorktown's sun 

Shine on a nation’s banner spread, 

A nation's freedom won!” 
Such was the character of the first 
patriarch of the Church in this dispensa- 
tion. 

It would appear that Hatred’s hungeris 
never fed; it seems to possess an appetite 
which is insatiable, and can never feel at 
ease so long as the object of its detesta- 
tion remains within its reach; and even 
when that object is removed beyond the 
power of Hatred to do it harm, as the 
dragon of the apocalypse could not 
follow the woman that he had _ per- 
secuted, into the wilderness, but cast out 
of his mouth a flood of water after her 
to destroy her—even so Hatred, when 
baffled in its efforts to destroy its victims, 
sends out floods of falsehoods to over- 
whelm them by infusing its own venom 
into the breasts of others; that that 
destruction which it could not bring to 
pass itself, might be brought about by 
another. Such was the course of hate- 
blinded Missouri towards the Saints 
whom she had driven beyond her bord- 
ers. Seeing thatshe had not destroyed 


them, but that they were now upon the 
eve of enjoying an era of prosperity 
such as they had never enjoyed while 
within her borders, she employed all her 
cunning to incite the hatred of the citi- 
zens of Illinois against them. But this 
was not easy of accomplishment; and at 
first, the misrepresentations of a State 
that had been guilty of such outrages 
as those committed by Missouri against 
the Saints, had but little weight in 
Illinois. 

Finding that their accusations against 
the people whom they had so wronged, 
had little or no effect, an effort was 
made to give coloring to their state- 
ments; and stolen goods were conveyed 
from Missouri to the vicinity of Com- 
merce, so that when they were found, 
suspicion might rest upon the people in 
whose neighborhood the stolen articles 
were discovered. 

Nor did their outrages stop at this. 
But doubtless being emboldened by rea- 
son of the general government’s refusing 
to make any effort to redress the wrongs 
of the Saints, a company of men led by 
William Allensworth, H. M. Woodyard, 
Wm. Martin, J. H. Owsely, John Bain, 
Light T. Lait and Halsay White, crossed 
over the Mississippi to Illinois, at a 
point a few miles above Quincy, and 
kidnapped Alanson Brown, James All- 
red, Benjamin Boyce and Noah Rogers; 
and without any writ or warrant of any. 
character, whatever, they dragged them 
over to Missouri, to a neighborhood 
called Tully, in Lewis County. These 
unfortunate men were imprisoned for a 
day or two in an old log cabin, during 
which time, their lives were repeatedly 
threatened. At one time Brown was 
taken out, a rope placed around his 
neck, and he was hung up to a tree until 
he was nearly strangled to death. Boyce 
at the same time was tied to a tree, 
stripped of his clothing and inhumanly 
beaten. Rogers was also beaten, and 
Allred was stripped of every particle of 
clothing, and tied up to a tree for the 
greater part of the night, and threatened 
frequently, a man by the name of Mon- 
day, exclaiming: ‘“G—d d—n you, [’ll 
cut you to the hollow.’’ He was 
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finally, however, released without being 
whipped. 

After they had received this inhuman 
treatment, their captors performed an 
act purely Missourian in its character, 
that is, they gave them the following 
note of acquittal: 


TULLY, MISSOURI, 
July 12, 1840. 
The people of Tully, having taken up Mr. All- 
red, with some others, and having examined 
the offenses committed, find nothing to 
and have 


into 
justify his detention any longer, 
released him. 

By order of the Committee, 


Hl. M. Woodyard. 


As soon as the people of Commerce 
and vicinity were informed of this out- 
rage, Gentiles as well as Mormons were 
loud in their condemnation of it, and at 
once a mass meeting was called, and 
resolutions were adopted, expressing 
their unqualified indignation, and calling 
upon the governor of Illinois to take 
the necessary steps to punish those who 
had committed this outrage, and by 
vindicating the law, give the Missour- 
ians to understand there was a limit 
beyond which their deeds of violence 
must not pass. 

D. H. Wells, not then a member of 
the Church, and George Miller were 
appointed a committee to wait upon 
Governor Carlin, and lay the case 
before him. For this purpose they 
repaired to Quincy, and at the recital of 
the cruelties practiced upon the men 
who were the victims of the Missourians, 
the governor’s wife, who was present at 
the interview, was moved to tears, and 
the Governor himself was greatly agi- 
tated. He promised to counsel with the 
State Attorney, who by law was made 
his adviser, and promised to take such 
steps as the case seemed to require, and 
the law to justify. Just what was done 
by Governor Carlin, however, we are 
unable to learn; but one thing is certain, 
and that is, the guilty parties were 
never brought to justice, nor even toa 
trial—indeed it may be that even then 
the love which Governor Carlin once 
had for the Saints, and which at last 
became dead, had begun to grow cold. 


Scarcely had the excitement occa- 
sioned by the kidnapping of Allred and 
his associates subsided, when Governor 
Boggs of Missouri made a demand on 
Governor Carlin, of Illinois, for the per- 
sons of Joseph Smith, Jr., Sidney Rigdon, 
Lyman Wight, P. P. Pratt, Caleb Bald- 
win and Alanson Brown, as fugitives 
from justice. Governor Carlin granted 
the requisition—was it another case of 
Herod and Pilate being made friends 
over the surrender of God’s prophet? 
3ut fortunately when the sheriff went to 
Commerce with his requisition, Joseph 
and his brethren were not at home, and 
could not be found; so that the officers 
returned without them. These men 
were not fugitives from justice, no pro- 
cess had ever been found against them; 
the governor himself had connived at 
their escape from the hands of the mob- 
militia who held them, into whose hands 
his treachery had thrown them; as the 
Times and Seasons expressed it in an 
editorial written at the time, these men 
did not feel disposed to again try the 
solemn realities of mob law in Mis- 
souri. 

These circumstances gave the Saints 
to understand that their peace in their 
beautiful situation on the banks of the 
placid, grand, old Mississippi was not to 
be without alloy; the goal of their final 
triumph and rest had not been reached. 
These incidents gave to the Saints a 
premonition of danger; they were indeed 
the few drops of rain which sometimes 
precede the storm, but a kind provi- 
dence shut out from their vision how 
fierce that storm would be, or how 
would they have had the courage to 
meet it? But I wish not to anticipate. 

Those who read the articles in THE 
CONTRIBUTOR on the Missouri Persecu- 
tions, will remember the disaffection of 
Orson Hyde, and the false statements he 
made against the brethren in those try- 
ing times, in the fall of ’38, when men’s 
hearts failed them for fear, and death 


and destruction were rife; when even 
strong hearts grow faint and brave 
cheeks became blanched—but as we 


have seen, like Peter of old,he returned, 
weeping bitterly, and performed, a noble 
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and important mission to Jerusalem, and 
bya life of devotion and earnest labor 
canceled the mistakes of the past. There 
were others that fell about the same 
time, and among them was W. W. 
Phelps, a man who had been of great 
service in the Church especially in the 
way of writing and publishing for Joseph. 
And during the summer of 18qo, he 
began to feel his way back into the 
Church. He had seen his folly, and 
began to tremble at the gulf through 
which he had passed. He felt debased 
and humbled, and almost piteously beg- 
ged to be forgiven and taken back into 
the fellowship of the Saints. 

To his earnest appeals to be rein- 
stated, Joseph wrote a characteristic 
letter from which we make the following 
extracts: 


“Tt is true we have suffered much in conse- 
quence of your behavior—the cup of gall, 
already full enough for mortals to drink, was 
indeed filled to overflowing, when you turned 
against us—one with whom we had often 
taken sweet counsel together, and enjoyed many 
refreshing seasons from the Lord—‘had it been 
an enemy we could have borne it.’ 

“In the day when thou stoodest on the other 
side, in the day when strangers carried away 
captive his forces, and foreigners entered into 
his gates, and cast lots upon Far West, even 
thou wast as one of them; but thou shouldest 
not have looked upon the ‘day of thy brother, in 
the day thathe became a stranger, neither 
shouldest thou have spoken proudly in the day 
of distress. However, the cup has been drunk, 
the will of our Father has been done, and we 
are yet alive, for which we thank the Lord. 

“Believing your confession to be real, and 
be happy 
once again to give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and rejoice over the returning prodigal. 

“Your letter was read to the Saints last Sun- 
day, and an expression of their feelings was 
taken, when it was unanimously resolved, that 
W. W. Phelps should be received into fellow- 
ship: : 


your repentance genuine, I shall 


“Come on dear brother, since the war is passed, 
For friends at first, are friends again at last.” 


And so the prodigal returned. 

It may not be amiss here to call the 
attention of the reader to a peculiarity of 
Mormonism, which is illustrated, not 


only by this case of Phelps, but by a 
multitude of other cases of the same 
character; and that is, whenever the 
religion of the Latter-day Saints takes 
hold of men, and conviction of its truth 
has struck deep into the human soul, 
they may through transgression lose 
the fellowship of the Saints and of the 
Church; they may wander out upon the 
hills and through the deserts, away from 
the fold, but they may never forget the 
sweet communion of the spirit of God, 
which they enjoyed before the fall; nor 
can they forget the fact that they once 
knew that Mormonism was true. And 
the recollection of those things operates 
upon the mind, and not unfrequently 
leads to a sincere repentance; and it has 
often happened, in the experience of the 
Church, that men who through trans- 
gression turned away from the truth, 
after thorns have torn their flesh, and 
the wild briar stripped them of their 
covering, return and humbly beg to be 
readmitted into their Father’s house. 
Luciferlike, they cannot forget the 
heights from which they fell, they can- 
not all forget the splendor of that glory 
and the happinesss of that peace they 
enjoyed in God’s kingdom, and wicked 
indeed must that heart become, that 
these recollections will not lead to re- 
pentance. May not they haveso far trans- 
gressed that they cannot’ repent, and are 
beyond even the desire for forgiveness? 
Are they not the sons of perdition? 
Thank God, their numbers are few! 
Again,those who fall away from Mormon- 
ism carry with them the evidences of 
that fall. Unbelievers say to the Mor- 
mon, ‘‘Come out of the darkness of 
your superstition into God’s sunlight of 
freedom’’—but when one looks upon the 
fate, the condition and experience of 
those who have denied the faith, he re- 
ceives small encouragement to obey the 
summons. Seldom indeed are they 
prospered even in the affairs of this 
world, and the canker-worm gnawing 
within, writes upon their faces the 
anguish of heart which their lying lips 
deny. They smile, but smiling suffer; 
the heart still beats, but brokenly lives 
on: and who so blind that he would ex- 
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change the peace, the joy, the holy as- 
pirations and assurances which the Gos- 
pel brings, for the unrest, the gloom, 
darkness, uncertainty and_ fearfulness, 
which forever haunts the mind of the 
apostate? Only those who would ex- 
change the glorious light of heaven for 
the murky blackness of hell! 

Besides the prodigals that returned 
about this time, there were other charac- 
ters which had become attracted to 
Mormonism, and who became more or 
less prominent in the events which oc- 
curred at Nauvoo. Among them was 
Dr. John C. Bennet, described as ‘‘a man 
of enterprise, extensive acquirements, 
and of independent mind, one calcu- 
lated to be of great benefit to the 
Church.”’ His attention had been at- 
tracted to the Mormon people during 
their persecutions in Missouri. At that 
time he was Brigadier-General of the 
Invincible Dragoons of Illinois, and 
wrote to the leaders of the Church in 
the hours of their deepest distress, prof- 
fering to go to their assistance with all 
the forces he could raise in Illinois, as his 
bosom swelled with indignation at the 
treatment the Saints received at the 
hands of the cruel but cowardly Mis- 
sourians. Those services, however, for 
some cause or other, were not accepted; 
doubtless it was because the Saints 
depended for vindication of their charac- 
ter, and redress of their wrongs, upon 
the officers of the State and nation, 
rather than upon adventurers who 
offered their services to wage war upon 
their enemies. But after the Saints 
began gathering at Commerce, he again 
expressed a desire to connect his for- 
tunes with theirs. 

As this man may properly be regarded 
as the Benedict Arnold of Mormonism, 
I shall take the liberty of now noting a 
few expressions in his first letters to 
Joseph the Prophet; which, if thev failed 
toadorn a tale, will at least point a moral, 
before we are through with — their 
characters. 

When he contemplated joining the 
Saints at Commerce, he held the posi- 
tion of Quartermaster-General of the 
State of Illinois, a position he did not 


wish to resign, indeed he expressed a 
desire to hold the position for a number 
of years. He was also a physician with 
an extensive practice, and sent extracts 
fromthe Louisville Courier-Journal which 
gave evidence of high standing in his 
profession. Writing of these things to 
Joseph, he said: 

“T do not expect to resign my office of Quar- 
termaster General of the State of Illinois, in 
the event ot my removal to Commerce, unless 
you advise otherwise. I shall likewise expect to 
practice my profession, but at the same time 
your people shall have ali the benefit of my 
speaking power, and my untiring energies in 
behalf of the good and holy faith.” 

In a communication following the one 
from which we made the above extract, 
he said: 

“You are aware that at the time of your 
most bitter persecution, I was with you in feeling, 
and proffered you my military knowledge and 
powers.” 


The egotism of the man plainly ap- 
pears in these expressions, and manifests 
a spirit that is altogether at variance with 
the humility required by the Gospel, 
and doubtless that self-importance laid 
the foundation of his subsequent fall. 
While Joseph extended a hearty wel- 
come to the Doctor to come to Nauvoo, 
he by no means held out very flattering 
inducements to him, as may be seen by 
the extracts as given from Joseph’s 
letters to him in answer to those of the 
Doctor’s, expressing his determination 
to join the Saints at Commerce. He 
said: 

“T have no doubt that you would be of great 
service to this community in practicing your 
profession, as well as those other abilities of 
which you are in possession, ‘Though to devote 
your time and abilities in the cause of truth and 
a suffering people, may not be the means of 
exalting youin the eyes of this generation, or 
securing you the riches of this world, yet by so 
doing you may rely on the approval of Jehovah, 
‘that blessing which maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow.’ Therefore my general 
invitation is, let all that will come, come and 
partake of the poverty of Nauvoo, freely. 

“T should be disposed to give you a special 
invitation to come as early as possible, be- 
lieving you will be of great service to us, 
however, you must make your own arrange; 
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Were 
it possible for you come here this season to 


ments according to your circumstances. 


suffer affliction with the people of God, no one 
will be more pleased to give you a cordial wel- 
come than myself.” 


Surely this was frank enough, and 
ought to have dispelled from the Doctor’s 
mind, if at that time such ideas lurked 
in his brain, all thoughts of winning 
worldly fame, or gratifying vain ambition 
by linking his fortunes with those of the 
Saints. 

In the meantime Commerce had _ be- 
come Nauvoo. The name of the post 
office having been changed early in the 
summer of 1840. By the close of that 
year the inhabitants of Nauvoo had in- 
creased to more than three thousand 
souls, and about two hundred and fifty 
houses had been erected. Much of the 
surrounding country had been brought 
into subjection to the skill of the hus- 
bandman, while industries of various 
kinds had begun a struggle for existence. 
A charter for a railroad between Warsaw 
and Nauvoo had been secured, which 
promised to obviate some of the diff- 
culties of the commerce of the beautiful 
city, by reason of the rapids in the river 
during low water. A number of public 
buildings had been planned, among them 
the ‘‘House of the Lord,”’ the founda- 
tion of which was begun ten days after 
the October conference of the year of 
which we are speaking—184o. A charter 
for the city of Nauvoo had been obtained, 
conferring exceptional powers upon the 
city, giving the citizens nearly absolute 
control of all their local concerns. In 
addition, the Saints had secured the 
friendship of the principal men of the 
State, and all things considered Nauvoo’s 
star was in the ascendant. 

B. FH. Roberts. 


The illustrations on our frontispiece 
will be found interesting, alike to those 
who passed through the brief, but event- 
ful times, when the Church scjourned at 
Nauvoo, and to those who, born or con- 
verted since, regard that city with pecul- 
iar interest, because of its connection 
with the closing chapter of the Church 
in the Eastern States. 


The Nauvoo House, which is not to 
be confounded with the Mansion House 
of former times, was built by direct com- 
mand of the Alm'ghty, and in a manner 
prescribed by Him. In the’ Doctrine 
and Covenants, page 432 of the edition 
of 1880, will be found the words: 


22, Let my servant George, and my servant 
Lyman, and my servant John Snider, and 
others, build a house unto my name, such an 
one as my servant Joseph shall show unto them; 
upon the place which he shall show unto them 
also, 

23. And it shall be for a house for boarding, 
a house that strangers may come from afar to 
lodge therein: therefore let it be a good house, 
wo-thy of all acceptation, that the weary 
traveler may find health and safety while he 
shall contemplate the word of the Lord; and 
the corner stone I have appointed for Zion, 

24. This house shall be a healthy habitation 
if it be built unto my name, and if the governor 
which shail be appointed unto it shall not 
suffer any pollution to come upon it. It shall 
be holy, or the Lord your God will not dwell 
therein, 


And again, verses 60 and 61: 


60. And let the name of that house be called 
Nauvoo house, and let it be a delightful habita- 
tion for man, and a resting place for the weary 
traveler, that he may contemplate the glory of 
Zion, and the glory of this the corner-stone 
thereot; 

61. That he may receive also the counsel 
from those whom I have set to be as plants of 
renown, and as watchman upon her walls. 


The manner of the building of the 
house, is described as follows: 

63. And they shall form a constitution where- 
by they may receive stock for the building of that 
house. 

64. And they shall not receive less than 
fifty dollars for a share of stock in that house 
and they shall be permitted to receive fifteen 
thousand dollars from any one man for stock in 
that house; 


A house so closely identified with the 
last years of the Prophet Joseph, is of 
historical interest to everyone, but to 
the Latter-day Saints, in particular; and 
we take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a faithful engraving of it from a 
photograph taken by a representative of 
THE CONTRIBUTOR. 

The residence of Hyrum Smith will 
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be found interesting. The brother of 
the Prophet, his counselor and fellow 
martyr, the second patriarch of the 
Church, was an important figure in the 
early days of the latter-day work. Sub- 
sequent events have added lustre to 
his name, in the honorable career of 
his son Joseph F., now one of the First 
Presidency. 


A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 

CAPTAIN J. N. ARMSTONG, now in 
command of the bark A@lakaua loading 
lumber at Port Blakely for the west coast 
of South America, was in Seattle the 
other day. Captain Armstrong will be 
remembered as the commander who 
brought the ship Zemplar from New 
York to San Francisco a few years ago 
on one of the most remarkable passages 
on record. After being out some time, 
the captain went to a foreign port, and 
for some reason his crew, excepting the 
officers, left. Finally two English ships 
came in, and from them Captain Arm- 
strong made up a new crew; and after 
being out four days the entire crew, 
including the captain and his daughter, 
were taken down with yellow fever. 
The first mate died, and several of the 
sailors. Those who had the disease less 
violently threw the dead overboard, one 
Ly one. The ship drifted about without 
a pilot or navigator for more than a 
year. The captain, for two years, was 
so crazy from the ravages of the fever 
that he had to be chained to the deck to 
keep him from jumping overboard. He 
wears the scars from the chains and 
lashings to this day. : 

During the year that the ship drifte 
about the second mate and three or four 
of the sailors recovered, but being out 
of sight of land, and not understanding 
navigation, they were powerless to do 
anything with the ship. Finally the 
daughter regained her reason, but not 
her strength. One day she sent for the 
second mate and asked him to carry 
her on deck, which he did. She then 
sent for her father’s instruments, and by 
the aid of these and her knowledge of 


navigation she figured out the location 
of the vessel. She then took the charts 


from the cabin and traced out a route 
to San Francisco. She then practically 
took command of the vessel and ordered 
the second mate and surviving members 
of the crew to make sail, and gave them 
the direction in which to sail. Every 
day for months she would be carried 
on deck to take the sun and give her 
orders. 

Days and weeks passed and the ship 
continued on her journey. Being so 
lighthanded the vessel could not be 
properly managed and could carry but 
little sail, consequently her progress was 
but slow. After many weary months 
the captain regained his reason, and 
when he learned of what his daughter 
had done he was greatly surprised, 
and declared that had he been placed in 
the same position he could not have 
done better. The ship was loaded with 
general merchandise, the cargo being 
insured for over two hundred thousand 
dollars. The long absence of the ship, 
and no tidings from her, led the owners 
to believe that she, with all hands, had 
been lost. Imagine their surprise when 
one bright day in summer the ship 
Templar, with her cargo all intact, 
came sailing into San Francisco bay.— 
Sclected. 


BEGGARS ALIKE. 


A beggar stood at the rich man’s door— 
“T’m homeless and friendless, and faint and 


poor, 
Said the beggar boy as the tear drops rolled 
Down his thin cheeks blanched with want and 
cold. 
“Oh! give me acrust from your board to-day, 
To help a poor beggar boy on his way !”’ 
“Not a crust, not a crust," the rich man said, 
“Be off, and work for your daily bread.”’ 


The rich man went to the parish church, 

His face grew grave as he trod the porch, 

And the thronging poor and untaught mass 

Drew back to let the rich man pass, 

The service began, and the choral hymn 

Arose and swelled through the long aisles dim, 

Then the rich man knelt, and the words he said, 

Were, “Give us this day our daily bread!” 
Selected. 


- _— —~—_—~»— 
How small a misfortune will obscure 
a world of prosperity. 


THE ARMY 
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“In the army there are many regi- 
ments, under many different officers, 
with uniforms greatly dissimilar, yet 
there is but one Commander-in-chief. 
So with the various religious organiza- 
tions of Christianity. We have different 
officers; our uniforms are not all alike; 
but we have one commander—Jesus 
Christ, the Savior, and we are his army.” 
This, the substance of a letter that re- 
cently fell into my hands, is a position 
often taken by honest, but misguided 
persons, when endeavoring to escape 
the force of necessity for obedience to 
the first principles upon which the Lat- 
ter-day Saints lay such stress. Well, it 
is a very good comparison, but by no 
means one they will like when considered 
fairly. And Iam reminded, in this con- 
nection, of a similar figure used once by 
a person who endeavored to prove that 
the thief on the cross had gone to heaven. 
Said he: ‘‘Where Christ is, there is 
heaven; and consequently the thief must 
have been in heaven because Jesus de- 
clared that the thief would, on the very 
day of the crucifixion, be with Him.”’ 
But he did not like his own comparison 
when asked if the Jews who were pres- 
ent at the crucifixion, were in heaven, 
together with the Roman soldiers who 
nailed the Son of man to the cross; be- 
cause if to be with Jesus was to be in 
heaven, then they certainly were there 
—Roman and Jew, and the thief also, in 
which case the words of the Savior pro- 
mising the repentant sinner that he 
should be with Him in Paradise were 
absolutely without meaning, for it is an 
absolute impossibility for any one to go 
where he already is. The figure of the 
“army,” as justifying the multiplicity of 
faiths, will be found just as objectionable 
to those suggesting it before we are done 
with the comparison. 

It is undoubtedly true that, under dif- 
ferent uniforms and distinct officers, there 
are many regiments serving under the 
Grand Commander-in-Chief—the Savior; 
but Jesus is actually their commander- 
in-chief, and as such the officers are of 
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His selection and the uniforms His 
choice, and neither the one is placed in 
office nor the other worn upon the whim 
of any man or party of men, however 
capable they may be, as is the case 
among the vast majority of those now 
posing as the rank and file of the army 
of the Lord. The army of the Lord is 
divided into regiments, some of which 
are devoted to the production of food 
and clothing and wealth in its various 
forms, some to preaching His holy word 
and trying to find the lost and benighted 
sheep of His fold, and some to counsel- 
ing and guarding the sheep already 
within the door and the wealth produced. 
These regiments belong to the army of 
the Lord only because they are doing 
exactly as He directs, failing in which 
they are none of His. But even were 
this point valueless, the same cannot be 
said of the proposition I now make, that 
we do not become soldiers by saying we 
are soldiers, nor by wishing it, however 
strong our desires. 

Withont entering into details, we all 
clearly understand that previous to being 
counted a soldier, many preliminary 
steps must be taken. An examination 
as to our qualifications and fitness for 


| the position we aspire to, must be made 


before a constituted authority, whose 
powers have been given, directly or in- 
directly, by the source of all power; and 
this essential point of fitness holds good 
for every regiment, and even controls 
the choice of candidates for promotion 
throughout the whole army. If care 
and circumspection and implicit obed- 
ience be so essential to good order and 
well-being in temporal concerns, of how 
much greater importance are they in 
matters affecting eternal salvation ? 
This subject is too important to be dealt 
with lightly. To masquerade as a sol- 
dier or an officer is to run the risk of in- 
curring a severe penalty and a just one. 
Are the regulations governing admis- 
sions into the army of the Savior to be 
hefd in less esteem, because of a failure 
to provide punishments for those who 
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assume positions in His corps to which 
they have no right, because they have 
never qualified themselves? Those who 
use the army comparison as in opposi- 
tion to the teachings of the Scriptures 
regarding what is scripturally termed the 
first principles , surely cannot think so, 
particularly as we read that “obedience 
is better than srcrifice.”” They have not 
complied with the conditions by which 
they might become soldiers in the army 
of the Savior, and for that reason they 
are not soldiers, lay claim however 
strongly they may; and to assume such 
a thing, a position for which they have 
not fitted themselves, is to incur the dis- 
pleasure of a just God, whom they de- 
liberately and wilfully refuse to obey, 
but persist in calling themselves His 
soldiers. The gravity of this offense 
may be better understood when the 
assumption of powers by the seven sons 
of Sceva resulted in the clothes being 
torn from them,others being driven nude 
into the streets, while Saul, the King of 
Israel, lost his kingdom and_ brought 
death to himself and his sons by an as- 
sumption of authority which had never 
been given him. 

Is it possible that these persons (and 
the family is a numerous one) can be 
afraid of doing what God has told them 
todo? How can they be astray if they 
will listen to the words of Peter, who, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, deliberately 
commanded the Jews to be baptized for 
the remission of their sins; and since the 
Gospel is everlasting, is the eternal and 
unchangeable plan of salvation, and this 
is part of the Gospel which Paul declares 
‘Is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith;’’ it must remain the 
same and be as unalterably true to-day 
as it was when Peter enunciated it over 
eighteen hundred years ago. In further 
support of this truth, we read again and 
again that God has no respect for per- 
sons, and therefore He will not provide 
one way of remitting sins in this age 
while He had another of remitting sins 
in a previous age, for that would be, in 
view of the modern easy method in 
which sins are said to be forgiven, re- 
spect of persons, and prove the word of 


God false. The Jews, in ancient times, 
had their sins remitted by the sacrifice 
of birds and animals as a type of the 
great sacrifice by Jesus,then in the future; 
and they could have no forgiveness ex- 
cept by willing obedience to this com- 
mandment. Is it possible people in this 
age can be so lost to the teachings of 
reason and justice as to assume that God 
will deal more leniently and gently with 
the wild olive branch than with the 
parent stem—the people of His choice? 
Hence it was that when the law of sacri- 
fice was abolished, the remission of sins 
by baptism was taught so forcibly by the 
Savior (Luke vii, 29-30; Mark i, 4), that 
the text of obedience might still be re- 
quired. If obedience to the law existing 
among the Jews, prior to the advent of 
the Messiah, was the one means by 
which freedom from transgressions might 
be had, it is no less true now that only 
by obedience can the much coveted 
boon of forgiveness be obtained. Paul 
says (Heb. v, 8, 9): ““Though he were a 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered; and being 
made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them which 
obey him;”’ and it is proper to add 
that He offers salvation to none others. 
This’ is) the door’ because it is the 
way prescribed by Him who was and 
is the “way, the truth, and the life;” 
and it is emphasized by Paul, in Gal. i. 
Sao slebavn Teseanc vie aeeotesanrelinin 
the epistle to the seven churches by St. 
John ii, 5, where they are told to do 
their first works. The first three chap- 
ters of Revelation form one of the grand- 
est sermons on works ever written or 
spoken. “I know thy works,” and “‘to 
him that overcometh,’’ it reads again 
and again, and it was because of the vast 
importance of obedience to these sub- 
jects and that His followers might not 
be as thieves and robbers, that Jesus was 
so pointed as to the plan*that should be 
followed. ‘‘My sheep hear my voice 
and they follow me;’’ and He began His 
mission by being baptized, preached it 
through the three years and more of His 
earthly labor, and the last thing recorded 
commanded His disciples to baptize the 
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children of men who would believe, in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Since there is, according 
to Paul, but one baptism, and that is 
explicitly taught, again and again, as 
being for the remission of sins, I cannot, 
for the life of me, understand how per- 
sons, with ordinary judgment and a 
reverence for Christ and the Father, 
dare refuse obedience, or raise a single 
objection. I dare not. Iam content to 
believe that God knoweth best, and that 
James was right when he taught, in 
terms absolutely unmistakable, that 
belief or faith is not alive without works, 
and no amount of dead faith will save 
any person. It is best to be fair and 
candid and teachable regarding heavenly 
things. Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, we are told, and as we learn a little 


! 


ih 


every day, not. knowing all now, we may 
find (and I believe all will who are but 
just to themselves) these to be among the 
truths which mankind have forsaken in 
their following after the commandments 
of men. If the God of heaven had de- 
clared that obedience was no longer 
necessary to admission into His king- 
dom or army, then all would be well; 
but He has not done so. We shouid 
remember that the things of God are 
only known by the Spirit of God, and if 
we are of the elect we cannot be deceived, 
for which reason we have no need to 
dread or fear investigation. There are 
not seven hundred different armies, nor 
ways of getting into the army; but one 
way alone. And Paul’s prayer to his 
brethren was that they should be of the 
same mind. | R. W. Sloane 
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I. 

BULGARIA is to-day the bone of con- 
tention, and, dry and bare as it may 
appear, it has a rich marrow—a delicious 
Turkey. And why should England, 
Russia and Austria not help themselves. 
The Turk is not a Christian, he neglects 
his lands and is selfish and obstinate. 
He neither likes Christian religion nor 
takes to Christian politics. But setting 
the sophistry of the “‘divine right’ of 
aggression aside, has the Turk nct a 
religion of his own and a policy to which 
he is as much entitled as Greek Russia, 
Catholic Austria or Protestant England? 
So much has been written of the corrup- 
tions of Islam and purity of Christianity 
that people inherit an abhorrence of the 
former, whatever experience may teach 
them of the latter. To let the judgment 
of one fall from its own standpoint upon 
the other would alike be a denial of 
justice to both. As traditional religions 
they have been a boon to the nations 
that adopted them. They have furnished 
codes of ethics upon which national 
policy could best attain the highest 
possible material race civilization. To 
regard the Turk from a Turkish point 


of view is to do him but simple jus- 
tice, and to condemn him from a 
Christian point of view is as selfish as it 
is bigotted, and here I apply the term 
Christian in its traditional sense,'for the 
Mohammedan is in a certain sense a 
Christian. Islam has two phases, its 
primitive and its modern, and just as the 
teachings of the Bible have been per- 
verted by a multitude of sects, so the 
doctrines of the Koran have been modi- 
fied by national usages. 

For years the Mohammedans have 
been approached by ministers of all 
creeds of Christendom and |,without suc- 
cess on the part of the latter. The 
grand central idea in all the doctrines of 
the Mussulman is that there is but one 
God, the God of the religion of Abraham. 
The Catholic offers him in addition the 
virgin Mary to whom he is also asked to 
pay his devotions; and when he asks if 
to God alone his worship is not!due, and 
if God is not the creator and the begin- 
ning of all things, he is answered yes, 
but Mary is his mother. ThejProtestant 
leaves himin no more reconcilable posi- 
tion when he offers him the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost as one in person. The 
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meditative Turk inquires if he has three 
heads, or if all the members of his body 
are trebled; but when the minister has 
exhausted his sophistry in demonstrating 
the existence of this curious Godhead, 
the Turk’s comprehension is exhausted, 
and with a significant movement of the 
head he utters, lost in wonder ‘‘Pidmem!”’ 
(incomprehensible). It generally ends 
with an expressed satisfaction on the 
part of the Turk to pray to his one God, 
and grant the Christian the same privi- 
lege of praying to his three. A short 
time since the minister in the English 
Church of Constantinople produced a 
somewhat strange illustration, when he 
compared the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost to the spirit and body and the 
power of their unity. He failed to 
complete the illustration by explaining 
which he would substitute for the corpse. 

These wild discussions in the east 
about the nature of the Christian God- 
head have greatly misled the Moslems, 
in respect to the divine mission of the 
Savior, from whose pure and exalted 
doctrines they firmly hold that the 
Christians have apostatized. Warpedas 
Islam has become since its origin, there 
is one prominent feature which its follow- 
ers hold tenaciously to even now. 1! 
refer to prayer. Indeed it may be said 
that about all that one observes of 
Mohammedan religious ceremonies is 
prayer. To pray five times at intervals 
of the day, every good Moslem considers 
a pressing duty. If the mosque is close 
by he prefers to go there, if not he per- 
forms his prayer wherever he happens 
to be. The mosques differ mainly from 
Christian churches in that they have no 
seats and the floor is covered with simple 
rush mats or carpets. When the Moslem 
enters he takes off his shoes. If it 
happens to be on Friday, at the time the 
dervish (priest) is holding forth, he seats 
himself cross-legged on the floor and 
listens. But if he goes only for prayer, 
he takes a convenient position with his 
face toward Mecca, the direction being 
indicated by a place in the mosque called 
the Kebla. He first prays standing, 
kneels and prays, and then bows his 
head to the earth. These people may 


be seen in all places attending to their 
devotions. To the European it makes, 
at first, a strange impression when he 
sees the Turk by the roadside, in the 
bazars, or in his boat, drop his work to 
go through with his prayers at appointed 
hours. He is taught to pray to Allah, 
the God of Abraham and not to Mo- 
hammed as many absurdly state. The 
sincerity of these devotions I cannot 
question, and IJ think generally speaking, 
the Mohammedan is honest in this cere- 
mony, though there may doubtless be 
instances of hypocrisy. 

The objections to the publicity of these 
devotions, considered from a Christian 
standpoint, are not so considerable when 
the nomadic habits ofthe founders of Islam 
and even thousands of Mohammedans 
of the present day are taken into account. 
A few writers think the Moslem devotion 
to prayer commendable even to Christ- 
ians, who pay but little attention to this 
important part of worship. Most writers, 
however, whose comments have come 
under my observation, ridicule this devo- 
tion, when they dont go mad about see- 
ing a Mohammedan pray. I will just 
add a passage from Mr. Osburn, who, 
as his writings indicate, classes him- 
self among the best of Christians. 
The author had observed the Turks on 
ship go regularly to their prayers, and 
gives vent to his feelings in the following 
manner: ‘On ship-deck, with his little 
mat, if not too sea sick, he turns his face 
some where towards Mecca, prays ac- 
cording to the Koran, ‘standing, bowing, 
kneeling,’ with as little regard to him 
who laughs or looks, as though every 
biped was a quadruped and Mohammed 
alone were great. As soon would I 
commend the stupid wag of a dog’s 
gratitude to an intelligent man as a 
pattern of ethics, as to present a Mo- 
hammedan’s arrogance to a Christian as 
a pattern of moral courage. What there 
is of moral courage is due to nothing 
but the most determined ignorance,com- 
pounded with the most abject contempt 
of the infidel dog on whom he lives. 
This is the moral shadow which throws 
itself across the land of promise.’’ 
Such are too often the sentiments of 
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Christians toward Mohammedans. Mr. 
Osburn, so far as his prejudices go, would 
have made an orthodox crusader. There 
are, however, hundreds of Europeans in 
Turkey, men of long experience in the 
land, who hold quite opposite views; 
and I may say that in Constantinople the 
conviction obtains among most Euro- 
peans that the Turks are the most up- 
right of all the Orientals under the rule 
of the Sultan, and there are thousands 
of Christians of all denominations. 

It is often said of the Turk that he treats 
his Christian subjects like dogs. Even 
if the comparison were perfectly true it 
must be regarded from a Turkish and not 
a Christian stand point. The Moslem 
holds the dog to be an unclean animal, 
and never thinks of handling one or 
taking it in his arms as Christians so 
frequently do, still all Oriental cities 
swarm with dogs. Here in Constanti- 
nople the Turks may be seen winter and 
summer feeding these poor animals, and 
in hot summer months carrying water to 
them. Happy is the dog that is fortun- 
ate enough to be born in a Turkish 
quarter of the city, for every dog has 
-his street, and woe to him that makes 
inroad into the street of another. In 
these narrow confines they bring their 
existence to a close. Sleeping on the 
stony pavement, and sometimes in mud 
to their ears, in rain and sunshine alike. 
They that belong to a street, live as 
peaceably together as it is possible for 
dogs, but they guard it with the utmost 
jealousy against the approach of a 
strange dog. They seem to have among 
themselves a sort of organization in 
which one is always acting as sentinel, 
for the moment a strange dog enters 
they all set up a barking and make such 
a row as would almost wake the dead. 
These dogs in Christian quarters are 
the most pitiable looking creatures on 
earth. They drag out a miserable exist- 
ence, with broken legs, scalded backs 
and missing eyes. One writer asserts 
that they are to him strong proof of a 
life beyond the grave, for if there were 
no hereafter, how could they suffer so 
much in this world. The Turk does 
not take one of these creatures in his 


lap, pat it on the back and then kick it 
in the ribs, he would not touch one for 
anything; but will feed it, carry it water, 
and make it a bed, although he considers 
it an unclean animal. 

That many devout Turks thus look 
with pity upon the Christian, and some 
with contempt, there can be no doubt, 
but they are charitable also to a most 
remarkable degree. It is often said that 
the Turk has no respect whatever for 
the Christians under his rule; but even 
if that be the case it must be shown so 
far as religious conduct merits esteem 
that the latter are entitled to respect. 
They are in constant strife and intrigue, 
and if left to themselves would devour 
one another. The Greek) orthodox 
would like to put the Turk under his 
foot, but would never think of doing so 
until he had walked over all his unortho- 
dox Christian brethren, and this illus- 
trates the sentiments of the various Chris- 
tians in the land. The western churches 
with all their bloodshed have at no time 
presented that abject condition, in which 
the eastern churches have found them- 
selves from the earliest days of rival 
parties. Christianity in the east has had 
very different races to deal with, races 
that were self degraded and self de- 
structive, the refuse of a decaying civili- 
zation. Mohammedan religion has been 
used so much to cloak the grasping 
designs of European nations that some 
knowledge of its origin is quite neces- 
sary to a study of the present inter- 
national policy. 

When darkness had settled upon Eu- 
rope after the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions had been swept away, to make 
place for other race developments, there 
was born, in the latter part of the sixth 
century, in what was before an isolated 
part of the world and little more than 
known by the name of Arabia, a man, 
whose life and doctrines have wrought 
a most wonderful as well as benign influ- 
ence upon millions of earth’s inhabitants. 
Among all the great eastern empires of 
antiquity none seem able nor eager to 
boast of Arabian subjugation. The in- 
habitants of the land had lived for cen- 
turies in continual strife and warfare, 
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just as it suited the humor of the numer- 
ous wild roving tribes of those desert 
lands. Living in obscurity and idolatry, 
they were as little known to the world as 
the world to them, till the appearance of 
Mohammed, when they broke beyond 
their territorial confines, in such rapid 
succession as to throw the whole world 
into consternation. These children of 
the desert were the descendants of Ish- 
mael, for whom Abraham pleaded with 
the Lord: “And Abraham said unto 
God, O, that Ishmael might live before 
thee! And God said, As for Ishmael I 
have heard thee. Behold I have blessed 
him, and will make him fruitful, and I will 
multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes 
shall he beget, and I will make of him a 
great nation.”’ With Mohammed a new 
religion appeared, whose votaries were 
to subjugate Christian nations and make 
themselves a terror to eastern and south- 
ern Europe, and for that reason it is con- 
sidered asort of virtue to hate the Mos- 
lems in much the same way that many 
sectarians, even in this age, rave about 
the existence of the Jews. 

But what were those lands subju- 
gated by Moslem arms, and what sort 
of Christians were brought under the 
vigorous rule of Islam? The East was 
being rent by the most barbarous re- 
ligious wars, in which the name of 
Christianity had become identified with 
all that was horrible and revolting. Nor 
was idolatrous Arabia more refined than 
the idolatrous nations of Christendom, 
as the church council had met at Nice 
and already adopted the famous idola- 
trous creed of the Seventh Church 
Council. The horrors of infanticide in 
Arabia and the habits of some tribes of 
offering up female infants as well as 
burying them alive, certainly argued 
strongly for reform in that land. 

It is well known that for centuries after 
Alexander had founded the famous city, 
which even now bears his name, that 
Greek philosophy flourished in opposi- 
tion to the Jewish traditions and ‘‘Chris- 
tian’ sentiments of the age. The hate 
begotten in those stormy periods of the 
first five centuries A, D. among Chris- 
tians, Jews and Greeks has not died 


out, even now, in the Turkish Empire. 
These early contentions were so fierce 
that I here append from history one event 
among others, which shows that all the 
talk about brotherly love in those days 
is a mockery, and that those who lament 
the fate of the standard bearers of the 
Christianity of that age value the profes- 
sion more than the virtue of a cause. 
Here is the historian’s thrilling account 
of Hypatia: 


“Amongst the cultivators of Platonic philoso- 
phy, whom the times had left, was a beautiful 
young woman, Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, 
the mathematician, who not only distinguished 
herself by the exposition of Neo-Platonic and 
Perapatetic doctrines, the writing of Appolonius, 
and other geometers, but was an wndelieving 
rival of the patriarch. “Each day before her 
door stood a long train of chariots, and her 
lecture-room was crowded by the wealth and 
fashion of Alexandria. Cyril (the patriarch) 
determined to overthrow this school, so it 
became a struggle between Greek philosophy, 
represented in Hypatia, and sacerdotalism in 
Cyril, who, owing to the remote situation of the 
city from the central power, 
autocrat init, and assumed functions at times that 


was a kind of 


neither his position nor the law warranted. 

; As Hypatia comes forth to her academy, 
she is insulted by Cyril’s mob—an Alexandrian 
mob of monks, who acted as a kind of militia 
to the patriarch, and some of whom he would 
take to Constantinople, and other places, when 
he went on ecclesiastical business. Amidst the 
fearful yelling of these monsters she is dragged 
from her chariot, and stripped naked in the 
public street. In her mortal terror she is hauled 
into an adjacent church, in that sacred 
edifice killed by the club of Peter the Reader, 
By this blow the aries Of ( yril was —— 


and 


than omer and this ce maine ae not 
glutted their vengeance. They 
naked corpse, dismembered it, and finished their 


outraged the 


infernal crime, by scraping the flesh from’ the 
bones with oyster shells, casting the remnants 
into the fire 

The contentions in Palestine were 
scarcely less violent than in Alexandria, 
and yet Mr. Osburn, as above quoted, 
laments that the Turks should throw 
such an immoral shadow across the 
land of promise. Mr. Osburn was on 
his travels through the Holy Land, and 
it could not have occurred to him that it 
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is really the Christians of that land that 
most ,of all need reformation. Did he 
not observe Turkish soldiers on duty in 
some of the holy churches,as the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
St. Mary’s Church, satd to be built over 
the grotto (stable) in which it is said the 
Savior was born? And is it not alsd 
known that these churches are held as 
the property of different religious sects, 
who so mistreat one another, dis- 
turb public order, and shock common 
decency,as to necessitate the interference 
of Turkish officials? What of the con- 
stant Christian religious quarrels which 
take place in Asiatic and European-Tur- 
key every year! When the Turks see the 
Christian priests sieze one another’s 
hair and otherwise disgrace themselves, 
when one sect is constantly intrigueing 
against the other, and bribing whenever 
possible the government officials, is 
there not really some little hypocrisy 
about the lamentations over Mohamme- 
dan contempt for every Christian? We 
must again be consistent and regard the 
Truk from a Turkish point of view, con- 
sidering what kind of Christianity he is 
associated with, before we condemn him 
for want of respect. j 

In the wide circulation of literature 
intended to awaken a religious patriot- 
ism in the breasts of the people, whose 
respective nations take so much to heart 
the cause of Christendom in Turkey, the 
very popular argument is that Moham- 
med was a false prophet; hence the 
necessity of Russian benevolence, Eng- 
lish philanthropy, or Austrian kind- 
heartedness, becomes ridiculously con- 
spicuous. [am bound to think too that 
there is great inconsistency on the part 
of writers who endeavor to prove that 
Mohammed was animpostor. Washing- 
ton Irving, after a careful review of his 
life, demonstrating that personal ambi- 
tion, wealth or influence could have been 
no incentive to make the sacrifices he 
did, for so long a period of his career, 
and after giving evidence of his unusually 
upright character even to his death, con- 
firms his belief that all the visions and 
revelations, which Mohammed claimed, 
were brought about, in the mind of the 


prophet, by a species of self-deception. 
“And there, is,’’ says Mr. Irving, ‘“‘some- 
thing striking and sublime in the lumin- 
ous path which his enthusiastic spirit 
struck out for itself,through the bewilder- 
ing maze of adverse faiths and wild tradi- 
tions; the pure and spiritual worship of 
the one true God, which he sought to sub- 
stitute for the blind idolatry of his child- 
hood.” Mr. Irving further records some of 
his remarkable prophecies, notes their 
strict fulfilment and concludes that he isa 
pseudo-prophet. One might consistent- 
ly ask what that celebrated author’s def- 
inition of a true prophet would be. I 
dare say if his life were set alongside of 
the lives of the prophets of holy writ, 
modern theologians would find it some- 
what difficult to place Mohammed at a 
great disadvantage. 

That Islam is a religion of the sword is 
not a very consistent argument for those 
who agitate the religious part of the 
subject in the solution of the Eastern 
Question. Many Christians may feelsure 
that they havé solid proof that Moham- 
med was an impostor from the position 
he and his followers took, in regard to 
the use of the sword; but as long as 
Joshua and many other Old Testament 
saints hold any standing in Christian 
creeds there is little advantage gained in 
saying Joshua had more right to destroy 
idolatry and its evils in Palestine than 
Mohammed had to overthow it in Arabia. 
It would be inconsistent in judging the 
latter to compare him with the Savior. 
Even those who bring the saying of 
Christ to Peter in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, to condemn Mohammed for taking 
up arms in self-devense, are guilty of the 
same sophistry an infidel would adopt in 
trying to make a case against the Savior, 
by comparing his act of driving the 
money changers out of the temple with 
that grand saying of Mohammed—a say- 
ing worthy of being written in letters of 
gold—‘‘Let there be no violence in reli- 
gion.”’ 

In above seventy places in the Ko- 
ran Mohammed instructs his followers 
to bear injuries with patience; but it is 
also true, in the second chapter, the 
Koran says: ‘Fight for the religion of 
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God against those who fight against you; 
but trespass not by attacking them first, 
for God loveth not the transgressor. 
And kill them wherever you find them, 
and turn them out of that whereof they 
have dispossessed you; for temptation 
to idolatry is more grievous than slaugh- 
ter. Yet fight not against them in the 
holy temple until they attack you there- 
in; but if they attack you, slay them 
there.’ Mohammedclaimedto be a pro- 
phet, and if he must be made the subject 
of comparison, it should be with those 
whom good Christians hold to be proph- 
ets and not with the Son of Man. The 
Koran on the whole is a wonderful book, 
considering the age and circumstances in 
which it was produced. It is not, how- 
ever, my purpose to discuss the question 
of the divine mission of Mohammed more 
than to point out the inconsistencies of 
sot disant ‘Christians’? whenever they 
advance, for the sake of political or re- 
ligious aggression, arguments that may 
be brought home to them. 

The present moral status of Moslems 
compares quite favorably with that of 
Christian nations. The Turks generally, 
women as well as men, indulge in the 
use of tobacco; but are not such slaves 
to the habit as Europeans or Americans. 
Among women the habit of smoking is 
Oriental, as it includes Christian as well 
as Turkish women. From the use of 
wine and intoxicating drinks all fanatical 
Moslems abstain, and in little more than 
one year in the country, I have seen just 
one intoxicated Turk. The slavery of Is- 
lam is not what it was in Christendom, and 
though the law nominally sets the 
slave in Turkey free, the fact that most 
of them still cling to their old masters 
speaks strongly for the temperance of 
Mohammedan slavery; foritis well known 
that a Turk who would treat harshly a 
slave would be thoroughly despised by 
his co-religionists. 

For the abuses of the harem the Koran 
is no more responsible than the Bible is 
for the prevalence of prostitution. The 
latter is no part of Turkish social life, in 
so far as it concerns women and old fash- 
ioned Turks; and most of the wild stories 
about the harem are born in Christian 


imagination. The brothels of Constanti- 
nople are established by Christians and 
Jews and filled with Christian and Jewish 
women. Hundreds of young Turks are 
schooled abroad and others in Constanti- 
nople are being bréught under European 
influences. These are known as “‘young 
Turkey.” They are throwing off all 
religious restrictions and “‘struggling up- 
wards.’’ Turkish charity and hospitality 
are so proverbial that even Turk-hating 
Christians acknowledge their superiority. 
Those, who argue the inability of the 
Mohammedans to advance in material 
civilization, because of their religion, 
refer to the Moslem tendency to regard 
all bad luck and reverses as simply their 
fate. The Turks especially are prone to 
consider misfortunes as mere destiny, 
and materially affect thereby their most 
vital interests. But as a Mohammedan 
religious reformation still remains a pos- 
sibility, if not an immediate probability, it 
does not follow that Turkish resignation 
to every misfortune as destiny will con- 
tinue to be the case; for I fail to see that 
primitive Islam any more than primitive 
Christianity sustains the doctrine of indi- 
vidual predestination. I will here quote 
from Dr. Deutsch in the Ouarterly Re- 
view,hesays: ‘“Wemust content ourselves 
with the observation that,as faras Moham- 
med and the Koran are concerned, Fatal- 
ism is an utter and absolute invention. 
Not once, but repeatedly, as if to guard 
against such an assumption, Mohammed 
denies it as distinctly as he can.’’ The 
religion of Islam should be regarded 
from its own point of view, it must stand 
upon its own merits and be judged by 
its fruits. Like Christianity in its simple 
and pure condition, it did not long survive 
its author; and must in the make up of 
the race civilizations, in which it plays 
so important a part, be considered at 
best a traditional religion. Since, how- 
ever, more blood has been shed in the 
name of Christianity and more intoler- 
ance exhibited on the part of Christian 
nations, than in all the religion of the 
despised Prophet of Arabia, is it not a 
fitting comment on the hypocrisy of 
the age, to exhibit such fanatical hate 
for everything Moslem.  /. JZ. Tanner. 
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BEFORE the company could recover 
from their astonishment, one whom 
Lena had never suspected of being her 
friend, the only son, spoke up. ‘You 
can't blame Lena, you’ve been too hard 
on her, and I’ll stand up for her. No 
matter what religion she’s been raised 
in, there is’nt a better girl in this 
world.” 

But Lena marched straight out of the 
room, up stairs to her own little bedroom, 
and cried the impulsive, bitter tears of 
sorrow and mortification. Ah, the dear 
mother she had parted from, to labor and 
earn something for her dear sake, some- 
thing in slight, grateful recognition of 
the blessings all her life had received! 
She had felt so happy and proud in her 
endeavors, and looked upon her parent as 
all the more precious and dear for the self- 
abnegation and faith shown. She had 
worked in loneliness so hard, and _ faith- 
fully, and silently endured so many slurs, 
but now this last was the hardest, worst, 
meanest blow of all. As she wept, in- 
dignation arose. ‘‘What, I, a pure born 
daughter of the new and everlasting 
covenant to serve such spirits as these!”’ 
And Lena cried again and heard not the 
footsteps in her room. Her mistress, 
conscious of having gone too far and 
heartily repentant of the cruelty, had 
come up to try and make amends; for 
she honored Lena in her own heart, 
and further, dreaded to lose her. Yes, 
in that swift and secret commune which 
had entered her soul, she would rather 
her son should marry this Mormon born 
and bred girl, if he wanted to, than lose 
her from their circle. Now she knew it 
for the first time. Many kind entreaties 
she made for Lena to pardon them and 
remain. 
room, and apologized for their remarks. 
“What if she should repeat what they 
had said so carelessly!’ When, after 
no definite promise, Lena waited upon 
the table next morning, she noticed that 
no objectionable paragraphs were read 
aloud, and knew the reason. But for all 


Even the guests stole up to her | 


this sudden deference to her feelings, 
Lena knew that their hearts were un- 
changed, they respected her and needed 
her service, but hated her religion and 
people. 

Day by day drew nearer another trial; 
her lover. From the hour he spoke in 
her defense, he had not concealed his 
regard for her, and thought she felt 
grateful to him for it. Love, she had not 
dreamed of, but there could be no blind- 
ing herself to the truth, and strive against 
it as she might, the thought would come, 
the temptation: “If I could win him to 
the true faith, if I could trust him—I 
might be happy.’? Then Lena remem- 
bered her promise to Mrs. Mason, and 
felt that she ought to unburden her 
Secreyro ner. 

“My dear girl, no, a thousand times 
no! Little you realize where you would 
place yourself, how soon you might be 
torn away from friends, home and all 
the teachings of inspired men, with only 
one changeful heart to trust, one who 
holds only his own pleasure and will, as 
authority for his course in life. Go 
home ona visit to your mother, and in 
the quiet of your own home, God will 
answer and satisfy your heart and sus- 
tain you.’’ How her motherly heart 
went out to shield the almost helpless 
girl! Lena long remembered her look, 
her face so full of peace and consola- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mason mused again: ‘‘As a peo- 
ple we are right and yet inconsistent. We 
preach and counsel each other not to 
spend our money among those who are 
againt us. Our gold has upbuilt them, 
and now in their pride and strength they 
would turn in power and hate to destroy 
us. And yet, knowing this and while 
we, at last, refuse them our gold, we 
do what is even worse, we give them 
our dear daughters to serve them, to 
listen to every libel that prejudice and 
hatred can invent, to run the gauntlet 
of their sophistries, to brave seduc- 
tive and pernicious influences, worldly 
immoralities that they would never 
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otherwise come in contact with; and 
if they escape the power of the temp- 
ter, what wonder if they weary at last 
of the good fight and turn away from 
the Gospel, infidel through and through. 
Do we think more of gold, than we do 
of our daughters? 

“Would that our girls thought too 
much of themselves as daughters of Zion 
to be their servants,and hear their words 
of derision. And why do they go outside 
of our own people if they must work out 
to earn these needful supplies? How 
quick is the answer: ‘“‘We get better 
wages.’’ Fathers and mothers have you 
looked at this? You let your girls listen 
and bear what would make your boys 
fight if the same slurs were flung at 
them. Better, for your dear daughters, 
a thousand times, the plain home fare, 
the calico or the linsey dress, and the 
farm boy, awkward beau, than the ele- 
gant dining halls, the fashionable offt- 
times indecorous costumes and the flirt- 
ing, vapid, promenade escort to theatre, 
balls and lake resorts, such as they will 
most surely drift unto.’? Mrs. Mason 
was aroused from her deep reverie by 
her husband’s coming,and mentally com- 
mending Lena to our Father’s protec- 
tion, went into the cheerfully lighted 
sitting room. 

As Lena hurried homeward she met 
her lover. ‘‘Lena, there’s a big excur- 
sion out to the lake, to-morrow. You 
never go anywhere, and | want you to 
go with me.’’ Lena’s calm eyes searched 
his, but only happiness and candor an- 
swered her. ‘I shall give up the trip if 
you refuse to go—I shall care nothing 
for it or the whole crowd without you are 
there.” “Why not find a partner among 
your own circle of acquaintances, Mr. 
Hoyt?’ asked Lena. “I stand outside 
that circle, a girl in your mother’s em- 
ploy; let that be sufficient reason!’ and 
Lena entering the gate, darted down a 
path leading to the side of the house. 

A few moments later Mrs. Hoyt was 
pleasantly entreating Lena to accompany 
her son on the proposed excursion, and 
won her promise. It was a lovely morning, 
and the station was crowded, even 
though car after car was quickly filled. 


As the train moved westward, a sudden 
dull sense of fear or doubt descended 
upon Lena. ‘It must be because I am 
here alone with him, and yet why should 
I fear any thing in this crowd!’’ The 
busy scene around her and her lover’s 
gentle attention soon dissipated the fore- 
boding. The day passed happily hour 
by hour, and Lena grew more at ease, 
and became more like her old self at 
home. They watched group after group 
pursuing different pastimes and pleas- 
ures, and at last her lover asked: ‘‘Shall 
we try the boat, Lena?’ As a serious 
look overspread her face he answered— 
“There is no danger, I can manage the 
boat;’? and Lena still hesitating, he 
resumed: “Do you think some accident 
might happen, or do you fear to trust 
me? Lena, I intend to wait for you, 
‘till you are perfectly willing to take my 
name, no matter how long. Do not 
go unless you are satisfied to, but I shall 
be disappointed.’’ Lena felt grieved, 
and to restore his pleasant smile, replied: 
“Well, let us try the boat then, but only 
a little way out.’? They hastened down 
the strand, and Lena found herself soon 
comfortably seated, and the boat darted 
out over the water, plying to and fro in 
graceful curves, now nearing the land, 
then drifting farther outward. An hour had 
passed, when suddenly Lena turned to 
her lover, and exclaimed: ‘‘We are too 
far away from shore, oh, let us turn 
back.’’ Receiving no reply, she looked 
in his face, and met a look of familiarity 
that frightened her. ‘‘Will you turn the 
boat homeward?” ‘‘When I am ready, 
not yet.’ They were fast nearing a 
jutting rocky point, around which the 
crowd upon the beach would be lost to 
view. A strange look came into Lena’s 
eyes, as she said: “‘I will never pass that 
point, I will leap into this water before 
every being yonder, if you go one stroke 
further.’’? The boat lay and rocked just 
there, through moments of suspense. 
The train came in sight, and at the 
thought of delay, Lena became intensely 
agitated. “If [| do not go home on that 
train to your mother’s house, I will 
never go.’’ Lena rose in the boat, and 
waved her handkeichief to the far off 
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crowd. Did they fear some danger had 
come to them? She saw three boats 
leave the shore, and hasten towards 
them. With sullen look, he turned 
homeward, but as they neared the 
coming boats, he laughingly, said: ‘“‘We 
were challenging some of you out.” 
Once more aboard the train, Lena’s 
relieved mind planned her course, all in 
one word, home. It was a surprise to 
her mistress when Lena next morning 
announced her intention of going home. 
“But you will come back to us—how 
long will your visit be?’ “I must 
see mother, she may need me herself.” 
A shade of regret, a foreboding, passed 
over the lady’s heart. ‘‘O, don’t go, 
write and ask your mother to come up 
and see you.” “I am homesick, I 
think,” said Lena, “I had better go 
home.”’ 

At table that evening the mistress 
remarked quietly ‘‘Lena is going home 
on a visit and I fear her stay will be 
permanent.’’ ‘See here” said her hus- 
band “‘she’s a good, trusty, sensible girl, 
I don’t want to lose her services. VU 
give her a nice present if she’ll give up 
the trip.” “Tl follow suit’’ joined in 
one of his clerks, ‘‘we’d miss Lena, 
every one of us:’’ A certain young man 
said nothing, but thought much and very 
decisively. Lena entered the room and 
her master looked up. ‘‘Lena, Mrs. 
Hoyt tells me you’re going home ona 
visit. If you’ll give up the idea I’ll give 
you a handsome present. Somebody 
down there might not let you come back 
you know,” said he, pleasantly. Lena 
modestly thanked him but said she had 
already written home and they would be 
expecting her. 

It was rather strange that a shadow 
seemed to have fallen upon the group, 
but it was so. A little later her lover 
sought her and endeavored to win back 
that confidence with which she had once 
regarded him, but the weight of his own 
folly sank deeper in his heart, for he was 
to lose the sunlight of her presence. 
“Only a hired girl, a Mormon girl!” 
How often had they thought of her just 
that way. ‘‘What matter after all, if she 
went or stayed! Could not anyone else 


perform the homely, practical work that 
she had done? Hired girls are plentiful 
enough, did not the world go on before 
she came, and would not the world go 
on the same again? If you take a pebble 
out of a brook does not its music run on 
just as sweet as before?’ But to each 
and every question his heart made 
answer, no! ‘Lena, a hired girl! She was 
worthy and sweet enough to adorn the 
fairest house. No, the world would never 
be as light again if it must be without 
her,’? and her lover looked perfectly 
wretched. ‘‘I am to blame, I frightened 
Invenne , 

When the now obsolete ‘‘Market Train” 
was in vogue, it brought in the farmer’s 
produce, and the country folks early on 
Saturday morning, returning late the 
same afternoon, and owing to the reduced 
fare was considerably patronized by that 
class, those in more affluent circum- 
stances traveling by the regular train and 
keeping no account of the first named. 
It was generally on the “Market Train” 
that the girls seeking employment came 
to the city, and they naturally returned 
by the same, being pretty sure of having 
acquaintances for company. 

Mr. Hoyt and his clerks gathered 
around the supper table, and on the ap- 
pearance of a strange girl as waiter, 
looked at the lady of the house by way 
of inquiry. Said she: ‘‘Unexpectedly to 
me Lena went home, on the train which 
leaves about four o’clock. I did not 
think of her going earlier than to-mor- 
row afterncon, but she brought a young 
person to supply her place, which was 
thoughtful of her, just as she has always 
been. She asked me to say a kind good 
bye for her to all.” Each gentleman 
instinctively glanced at a side table near 
the door, on which lay seyeral neatly 
wrapped parcels each addressed in a 
different hand to Miss Lena Wilson. 
The kind expressions of respect had 
come too late. 

Opposite the little town of S——, the 
bell rang, the whistle blew and the 
engine puffed and halted; lights shown 
out of the station windows, country 
wagons rumbled and rattled up to the 
platform, cheering voices made inquiry, 
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and welcomed those they sought; then 
stepping into a crowded wagon, Lena 
was soon jolting over the mile of rough 
road to the town. 

The soft lamplight came through the 
open door down the clean, narrow path; 
the four o’clocks were fast asleep, the 
locust leaves drooped, folded close to- 
gether like palms in prayer, they too 
were asleep, but Lena’s mother was at 
the gate, the little dog frisked and 
barked vehemently, and a moment later 
Lena was in the dear old house, safe 
home again. She was tired out, with 
overjoy, with the long ride, and more 
than all with stress of feeling. After the 
eager and happy conversation and simple 
meal, the mother’s early prayer of 
gratitude and supplication fell round 
her like a long sweet spell. Folded 
once more within those guardian arms, 
Lena slept the sweetest sleep she had 
known since last she dreamed beneath 
the same safe roof. Little Dick? He 
was sound asleep and they did not 
wake him; but Lena softly kissed his 
sleeping eyes. 

With the morning came old compan- 
ions and Lena was in a whirl, of happi- 
ness, alternately flitting out around the 
premises, helping mother, and making 
researches after certain remembered 
fruits and flowers or some possible addi- 
tion in the stock yard. 

“Lena,’’ said one of the girls, ‘““we’ve 
been having our patriarchal blessings. 
Mother says that’s the best kind of for- 
tune telling, and wouldn’t you like to 
have yours? To-morrow will be the last 
day that the patriarch will be at our 
house.” “Yes, if mother will go too.” 


And the appointment was made for the 
same afternoon. When they entered 
the presence of the venerable man, and 
Lena listened to the comforting blessing 
bestowed upon her mother, a new feel- 
ing took possession of her heart, a tread- 
ing out as it were upon the threshold of 
a new era. Then Lena’s turn came. 
Life’s future changed into definite plan 
before her eyes. Undreamed of happi- 
ness revealed by the sure light of in- 
spiration and prophecy. The vain world’s 
frivolous temptation and faithlessness fell 
uncared for from the heart, as the hand 
might let fall into swift water a broken 
chain of hollow tinsel beads. How like 
wasted days and months that time of 
loneliness and trial in the city. Peace 
she had not found there. 

A letter soon came for Lena, pleading 
for the right to come and bring her back 
as his parents’ daughter. And Lena 
answered it, short and kindly as only her 
heart could answer, and when she laid 
both in her mother’s hand for her to read, 
the mother wept, but they were tears of 
joy. And when her lover read his answer, 
even his tears could not dim away the 
noble spirit of those words. He closed 
his eyes and read them clearer than 
even in characters of light, engraven 
upon the unsullied pages of his own 
heart. 

Poor, humble, a Mormon girl yet too 
royal in spirit, too far above his reach, 
his purest ideal, memory’s treasure of 
love and womanhood. A../. Crocheron. 


When wise men council thee, move 
with caution; when fools entreat, with- 
draw in haste. 
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ii, 
THE DAYS AND DATE OF CREATION.—I. 
ALL are aware that vast differences 
exist between the demonstrative facts of 
secular science and the assumed teach- 
ings of the Bible, respecting the days and 
date of creation. Many praiseworthy 
attempts have been made, by the most 


learned of the self styled doctors of 
divinity, to compose these differences, 
but the result has not inspired the popu- 
lar heart with any remarkable degree of 
confidence in Genesis as a document of 
divine authority. The supposed scientific 
principles of the book are still held in 
general contempt by the non-religious 
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elements, and the whole record is damned 
by the faint praise of its sectarian sup- 
porters, who try to evade the issue by 
stating that the Bible was not written 
‘for the purpose of teaching scientific 
principles, but to promulgate the moral 
law, and to establish a true system of 
religion. Granted all this in general 
terms; still no Christian can deny that 
each and every portion of the inspired 
writings was penned for the purpose of 
inculcating the very truths which each 
paragraph contains; and hence, there 
can be no doubt that the first portion of 
Genesis was written for the special 
object of informing us concerning the 
scientific principles, upon which the 
worlds were created. These of course 
are taught ina general manner. Popular 
theology cannot accept this platform and 
reconcile science and the Bible. It is 
now proposed to attempt this task, when 
aided by the system of religious and 
scientific principles, which the world 
denominates ‘‘Mormonism.’’ No formal 
statement of the exceptions which our 
opponents take to the Bible Genesis is 
offered, because their position is well 
known to everyone who keeps himself 
but passably informed in the religious 
literature of the times. 

We will discover in the process of this 
investigation, that the Bible nowhere 
states that the visible and physical crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth was 
accomplished in six days of solar time, 
nor yet in six epochs, or periods, which 
represent any assignable length of time. 
Many other very important and interest- 
ing facts will be developed which shall 
demonstrate conclusively that the Bible 
Genesis, when properly understood, is 
placed beyond the possibility of assault, 
in any manner, with the demonstrative 
facts of geological science. To begin 
with, Biblical students have all noticed 
that two accounts of creation are re- 
corded in Genesis. This is somewhat 
remarkable and must have a significance. 
Indeed our infidel friends insist that it is 
intensely significant, and their position 
is accepted as a true one. Whatever 
infidelity may propose as a basis for its 
claim, no Christian can suppose the 


God who has forbidden the use of repe- 
tition, can himself be guilty of a glaring 
infraction of his own injunction. God 
never inspired Moses to write two 
accounts of creation unless there was a 
necessity for so doing. If we examine 
the language of the Bible a still more 
significant peculiarity will be observed. 
In the first thirty-four verses of Genesis 
the word God is used exclusively when 
reference is made to the Deity, and 
thereafter until the close of the third 
chapter a new name, z. e. Lord God, is 
introduced and continuously employed, 


- except in the conversation between Eve 


and the serpent, when the circumstances 
require the use of the term God. This 
change of appellation is the strangest 
peculiarity yet discovered in the language 
of the Bible; and to give it double 
emphasis the apparent confusion of 
names, occurs just where the break in 
the first narrative of creation is found, 
z. é. at the close of the first account and 
the beginning of the second. 

Infidelity has not been remiss in taking 
every advantage of Christianity, which 
this strange peculiarity apparently affords, 
and out of it has constructed a lash with 
which sectarianism has been flagellated 
without mercy. But Mormonism pro- 
claims a new use for the very peculiarities 
mentioned, and proposes to use them as 
the upper and nether millstones with 
which to grind to powder all opposition 
to Genesis as a book divinely inspired. 
Attention is directed to the fact that the 
word God, whenever used in the first 
thirty-four verses of Genesis, should be 
substituted by “‘Gods.’’ 

Hebrew scholars affirm this truth, and 
modern revelation adds testimony to the 
same effect. As no serious denial of the 
necessity for the proposed4change, as 
warranted by the original Hebrew ‘‘Elo- 
him,’’ is anticipated, the matter will be 
allowed to rest with this brief statement. 
Now it must be apparent that belief in 
the absurd doctrine of the personal 
identity of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, is the sole obstacle that can pre- 
vent anyone from admitting not only 
the propriety of, but also the necessity 
for a change of name when reference is 
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made to the Divine Being who actually 
created the visible earth, and when men- 
tion is made of some other personage 
or personages who performed some 
other act or acts. 

The writer of Genesis perceived this, 
and necessarily substituted the appell# 
tion Lord God, instead of Gods, in the 
second account of creation, in order that 
his history might conform to facts, and 
harmonize with what other writers were 
to pen in later years. Let us now ascer- 
tain what one of the latter has recorded 
respecting the creation of the worlds. 
The Apostle John informs us that the 
world was created by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls the Word. ‘‘All 
things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was 
made, a ee * He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, 
and the world knew Him not.” » John 
it By ater 

It is not possible that anyone can hon- 
estly mistake the identity of the world’s 
creator from this statement of the apos¢é 
tle,and all other Scriptures which teach 
that Jesus made the earth are omitted. 
That the Supreme Gods themselves did 
not create the world, is a fact which 
must be patent to every saint living his 
religion and enjoying his privileges. If 
he has arrived at an age when life’s re- 
sponsibilities may be assumed, he knows 
that the being or beings, who directed 
the construction of this earth, are not 
identical with the person who actually 
performed the work of creation. The 
saints have been taught from the earliest 
stages of the Church’s organization that 
creation was effected by one who was 
sent to do his Father’s will. They have 
been taught, too, that the Father and the 
Son are as separate and distinct, individ- 
ually, as any father and son on earth; 
and, consequently, when the Father and 
Son respectively figure in sacred history, 
each must be designated by his own 
peculiar and appropriate name or title. 
So we all think, and so thought Moses 
when he wrote Genesis; and of course 
he acted accordingly; and had he failed 
to do so, failed to introduce the pecul- 
iarities which characterize his writings, 


he would have announced himself to the 
Saints to-day as an impostor. See how 
his second account of creation in one 
very important respect tallies with the 
statement of the Apostle John; and that’ 
point of agreement is an all important 
one in this discussion. So striking is 
the correspondence between the main 
statement of these two writers, and so 
fatal to the cause of geological infidelity 
are the consequences, that our Opponents 

will doubtless set up the plea that John 

simply copied from the Mosaic record; 

and the cry of collusion, collusion, might 
reverberate throughout the land did our 
friends not haveso much intervening time 

hanging likea dead weight on their hands. 

A charge of collusion in spirit, by 
the power of the Almighty, can be main- 
tained, and‘is suggested. The Apostle 

John states that the earth was formed by 

one only, the Lord Jesus Christ; Moses 
in his second account of creation affirms 
that the heavens and the earth were 

created by one only, the Lord God, who 

is Jesus Christ. 

These facts made fully apparent, what 
are the consequences. Since one being 
only, the Lord God, is referred to by 
Moses in his second account of creation, 
and one only by the Apostle John, by 
stating definitely by whom the worlds 
were created, while a plurality of Gods 
are mentioned as participants in some 
act of creation, which is recorded in the 
first section of Genesis; the conclusion 
is forced upon us that the first thirty- 
four verses of the Bible do not contain 
an account of the creation of this mate- 
rial universe, but of something else. In 
order that no one may misapprehend 
the position to which the foregoing re- 
flections have driven us, two proposi- 
tions embracing the whole ground, will 
be affirmed. 1. The Lord God spoken 
of by Moses is identical with the Word 
of St. John, which is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2. That the first section of 
Genesis does not contain any account 
whatever of the material creation of the 
heaven and the earth, but of the crea- 
tion of something else. 

If the first of these propositions can 
be proven, it follows that the second 
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account of creation which is recorded in 
Genesis is the narrative of the world’s 
formation, and, as a consequence, pro- 
position number two, is established. Let 
us now attend to the proof of the first pro- 
position which affirms the identity of 
the Lord God, with the Lord Jesus, or 
the Word. 

Since without controversy Jesus is the 
Word, the more familiar titles by which 
he is known shall be employed. To de- 
termine the question at issue we must 
ascertain definitely who the Lord God is. 
Taking the first step in the proposed 
direction we discover that the Lord God 
and Jehovah are one and the same Be- 
ing. ‘Lord God”’ is simply the English 
translation, or rather a substitution for 
the Hebrew of Jehovah, and “wherever 
this word occurs in the sacred writings 
we translate it Lord,” (Dr. A. Clarke.) 
The first instance of the use of the word 
Yehovah or Jehovah occurs just where 
the new name Lord God is also first in- 
troduced, and this fact is of itself suf- 
ficent to prove that the terms Lord God 
and Jehovah are applied to one and the 
same being. But to allay the last lingering 
trace of doubt we quote Exodus xxxiv, 
6, “And the Lord passed by before him 
and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious,” etc. In 
the fifth verse we are told that this pro- 
clamation was made for the special pur- 
pose of revealing the name of the Lord. 
The original states that the ‘‘Lord passed 
by and proclaimed, Yehovah, the Lord 
God.’* No human process of reasoning 
can add anything to the value of the 
Lord’s own testimony that Jehovah is 
the Lord God; and we pass on to prove 
the identity of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament with the Christ of the New. 

But brief space needs to be occupied 
to show that the Being who gave the 
law from Mount Sinai, and established 
the covenants of the Old Testament 
with the children of Israel was the 
Lord Jehovah. In Deuteronomy v, 2, 3, 
A. 6, 7. this 1s written, “ihe Word our 
God made a covenant with us in Horeb. 
The Lord made not this covenant with 
our fathers, but with us, even us, who 
are all of us here alive this day. The 


Lord talked with you face to face, in the 
mount, out of the midst of the fire, * * * 
saying, I am the Lord, (Jehovah) thy 
God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt from the house of bondage. 
Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.’ In this Scripture the Divine Being 
who made the covenant which is com- 
monly known as the Mosaic, expressly 
states that He is Jehovah, and the God 
of the Israelites. Now the Prophet Jer- 
emiah affirms in the most precise lan- 
guage that a new covenant with Israel 
was to be made by the same person who 
had made the old one. He writes: “Be- 
hold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers 
in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt.”’ 
We learn from the Apostle Paul, (He- 
brews viii,) that this prediction of Jere- 
miah was fulfilled when the covenant of 
the gospel dispensation was established 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, of which he 
is the sole and only author. The apostle 
quotes the very language of the promise 
made by the prophet, and argues con- 
clusively that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
embraces the new covenant that Jehovah 
had declared he would make at some 
time; and hence Jehovah and Jesus 
must be one and the same person. 
Again, ‘“‘The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, (Jehovah) make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God, every 
valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain shall be brought low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain, and the glory of the 
Lord, (Jehovah) shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together.’’ This 
being spoken of him of whom John the 
Baptist was to be the forerunner; and 
the application having been afterward 
expressly made by the Baptist to our 
Lord, is evident that He is the person to 
whom the prophet attributes the incom- 
municable name of Jehovah, and styled 
Him our God. (Quoted from Watson.) 
In Hebrew xi, 26, Paul, the Apostle, 
tells us that Moses esteemed the re- 
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proach of Christ, greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt.’’ It is evident from 
the text that the religious principles 
which Moses professed were held in 
contempt by the idolatrous Egyptians, 
and the God, Jehovah, which he wor- 
shiped was among them an object of 
ridicule. Now if Jehovah and Christ be 
not the same person, with what pro- 
priety can the apostle call the ‘“‘reproach 
of Jehovah,” the ‘‘reproach of Christ?” 
Jehovah and Christ were manifestly con- 
vertible names with the apostle, and no 
fear need be entertained that we shall 
err in following his example. 

1 Corinthians x, 9, reads as follows: 
“Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and were destroyed 
of serpents.” The Israelites, when in 
the wilderness, are referred to in the 
latter portion of this verse as we readily 
learn from the fifth. Now the text states 
that the Jews then tempted Christ, for 
there is no rule of grammar that will 
tolerate the substitution of any word or 
words after ‘“‘tempted’’ but either Christ 
or him. The use of ‘‘also”’ in the text 
establishes this intrepretation beyond a 
doubt. ‘‘Neither let us tempt Christ, as 
some of them also tempted.’ Tempted 
whom? Why, manifestly Christ. The 


proof sought to establish the identity of | 


Jehovah and Jesus will be closed with 
one more passage found in Hebrews xii, 
25, 26: ‘‘See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh; for if they escaped not who 
refused him that spake on earth, how 
much more shall not we escape, if we 
turn away from Him that speaketh from 
heaven, whose voice then shook the 
earth, but now he hath promised, say- 
ing, etc.’ The context determines 
Christ to be ‘‘Him that speaketh from 
heaven, whose voice it was that shook the 
earth, when the law was given on Sinai. 
The necessary grammatical construc- 
tion of the text definitely points out 
Christ as the one who gave the laws to 
Moses. 

The passage of Scripture just quoted 
is so decisive of the question under con- 


sideration that we forbear to make 
further references, lest our readers 
become wearied. It was proposed 


in the beginning of this investigation 
to prove also from modern revelation 
that the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Christ of the new, are 
identical, but such overwhelming Scrip- 
tural proof has already been adduced 
that it suffices to say that the teach- 
ings of the Church now are in perfect 
harmony with ancient Scripture, which 
taught that Christ and Jehovah are the 
same person. 

Having demonstrated, beyond the 
possibility of serious contradiction, that 
our first proposition is true, the second 
one will now be considered. ‘The state- 
ment has already been made that if the 
Lord God or Jehovah spoken of by 
Moses, and whom he proclaims to be 
the creator of the world, is undeniably 
the Christ, who, according to John, per- 
formed the same creative act, we are 
justified in concluding the so called 
Jehovistic narrative of creation contains 
the account of the formation of the 
heavens and the earth, as they are now 
constituted. This proposition Se) 
plain and simple in view of the facts, 
which have been adduced, that universal 
assent to it may be presumed. Indeed, 
we remind our readers that the most 
powerful argument which infidelity has 
ever originated tending to discredit the 
divine inspiration of Genesis, is based 
upon the assumption that both the 
Elohistic and the Jehovistic narratives 
refer to the creation of the visible uni- 
verse, of which this earth forms a part. 
The same opinion is entertainéd by 
Christians in general, and hence, we 
find a harmonious and perfect testimony 
that the section of Genesis which begins 
with verse 4, chapter ii, contains an 
account of the creation of this earth in 
its temporal state. We magnify this 
point that our opponents may be assured 
there is no retreat possible to them from 
the consequences of their own state- 
ments and representations. It now 
purposed to demonstrate that the Jeho- 


is 


is 
vistic narrative of creation contains not 
simply an account of the temporal forma- 
tion of the visible universe, but that we 
find in it the account and the only one. 
The proof that can be produced to 
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substantiate this affirmation is ample and 
convincing. In presenting it facts which 
have already been introduced will have 
to be recalled, and considered at greater 
length. 

The Apostle John informs us that 
Jesus Christ is the creator of the earth, 
and the identity of the Savior with the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament has been 
established. In the second section of 
Genesis, Moses makes mention of but 
one actor in the process of world forma- 
tion. He says, “These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God (Jehovah) made the earth 
and the heavens.’’ No plurality of Gods 
is here mentioned, or even hinted at. 
On the contrary, he distinguishes from 
among all the Gods, one and one only 
God, whom he calls Jehovah, and as- 
cribes to him alone the whole glory of 
the act of creation. Then, too, the very 
name by which Moses proclaims the 
creator precludes all argument in the 
case. The name Jehovah is not applica- 
ble to more than one God; but is the 
peculiar and special title of one sole and 
only Being; for he says, Isaiah xlii, 8, 
“T am the Lord: (Jehovah) that is my 
name.”’ As there is but one Jesus Christ 
of the New Testament, so there is but 
one Jehovah of the Old. The Apostle 
John also states, as we find in the Scrip- 


ture heretofore quoted from his gospel, ° 


that the world was created by one Being 
only, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

That there are not many—not a plur- 
ality, but one only creator of all things 
visible is most concisely affirmed by the 
Lord himself in the following Scripture: 
“Thus saith the Lord. ~* 7s a Uh 
am the Lord, (Jehovah,) “that maketh 
all things: that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone; that spreadeth forth the 
earth by myself.’’ Isaiah xliv, 24. See also 
chapters xlv, 12; xlvi, 1, 2, which read 
to the same effect; and other passages 
of like tenor may readily be found by 
our readers. 

With such testimony in hand it matters 
but little that we may infer the truth, 
which these passages of Scripture dis- 


close, from the fact that the new heavens 
oe 
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and the new earth which are to be 
created hereafter, shall be formed by 
one God only, who is Jehovah, as we 
learn from Isaiah Ixv, 13, 17. Now were 
this cause to be tried according to the 
evidence, by a sworn jury of intellgent 
men, who could not anticipate the ver- 
dict as one wholly sustaining the claims 
which have been made? Who but a 
paid Judge, or a packed jury, in the face 
of such direct and abundant evidence 
could decide adversely to the proposition 
that the Jehovistic narrative of temporal 
creation contains the only account we 
possess of that event? 

Passing over the unimportant circum- 
stance that Moses is the author of both 
narratives, we find that the only signifi- 
cant point in which they agree is in a 
similarity of names applied to the things 
created. In both accounts these are 
called the heavens and the earth; yet 
upon this slight evidence, which does 
not value a particle unless we suppose 
there never were, or could be any heavens 
and earth excepting those that can be 
‘taken in’? by mortal eye, we have been 
forced by an apostate to Christianity to 
believe that the two discrepant and con- 
tradictory accounts refer to the same act 
of creation; and this too in spite of the 
testimony of Jehovah himself, which 
shows conclusively that they cannot. 

In order to exhibit the true status of 
this case, we will suppose a person to be 
in ‘possession of a valid deed, which 
conveys to himself certain lands that can 
be definitely located. This deed is. 
properly signed by the grantor whose 
name is so peculiar that no one else has 
ever been known by it. The individual 
thus distinguished testifies directly that 
he himself, and himself alone, signed 
the document, and two most reputable 
witnesses corroborate this statement. 
He further affirms that prior to the time 
when the lands were granted away, no 
one was either directly or indirectly, 
associated with himself in their possess- 
ion. But now the grantees are required 
to prove the legality of their claim to 
those particular lands, for another deed, 
unquestionably valid also, has been dis- 
covered, and certain parties are claiming 
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the lands in question under it. An 
examination of this deed discloses the 
fact that it is signed by a number of 
persons who collectively subscribe them- 
selves, ‘“‘Several Gentlemen;’’ not one 
of whom establishes his individual iden- 
tity. The parties in possession of the 
second deed claim that judgment should 
be rendered in their favor, because the 
person who signed the first one is 
unquestionably a gentleman, also, and 
because both accounts convey properties 
which are in each known by the common 
name of “‘lands’’ and in one of the deeds 
by such name only. The second claim- 
ants enter the plea, also, that if their 
grant does not cover the lands, so defi- 
nitely described in the deed to the first 
party, they do not know where to find 
their property at all. What judge would 
not dismiss these latter claimants with a 
deserved reprimand for presuming to 
intrude a case so hopeless upon _ his 
attention. He would inform them that 
their deed is either fraudulent, or else 
covers some lands different from those 
held by virtue of another deed, for the 
documents are respectively signed by dis- 
tinct and separate parties; for “Several 
Gentlemen” are not identical with “One 
Gentleman,’’ nor can a particular Mr. A. 
be the several unknown persons indefi- 
nitely pointed out as X, Y, and Z. 

In practical cases of contested rights 
where the facts involved are-similar to 
our supposed case, law, equity, and com- 
mon sense demand that a decision be 
rendered in favor of the first party, who 
has been made to represent the truth 
that Jehovah, alone, is the sole creator 
of the World; and consequently the 
second section of Genesis is the only 
account we have of the formation of the 
visible earth, and all others which pre- 
sumably refer to the same event, but 
which directly contradict it, must be 
ignored. Through inspired and detail- 
ing facts relating to creation, they must 
narrate events whicn transpired when 
some creation, distinct from this visible 
and temporal one was made. 

Is it not remarkable that in the lengthy 
discussion, which has been carried on, 
without intermission, by so many of the 


learned expounders$of sectarian princi- 
ples on one side and the champions of 
science on the other, respecting the ac- 
curacyjof the Bible genesis, none of the 
former have even seemed to suspect that 
two discrepant and contradictory ac- 
counts of a creation can not possibly, if 
we admit the inspiration of both, refer 
to the same act of world formation; but 
must refer to different acts. In other 
instances where we find contradictory 
statements between two narratives which 
apparently describe one and the same 
act or event, these very interpreters of 
sacred history assure us that two dis- 
tinct and separate transactions must be 
affirmed. They are now invited to 
swallow the dose which themselves have 
compounded for their infidel opponents. 
Could they discard the absurd doctrines 
of a trinity in unity, and see how it is 
impossible that three or more Gods can 
be one God, and one God three Gods? 
Could they perceive that the Father and 
the Son are not identified, but that each 
has a separate and absolute individuality, 
long ago they would have demonstrated 
the very truths which are herein affirmed 
of the Jehovistic narrative of creation 
and of the Elohistic also. 

It is now purposed to subject these re- 
spected accounts to a more extended 
investigation, in order to determine to 
what extent they supply us with corrob- 
orative evidence of the truth of the im- 
portant conclusions that have been 
reached already. It is not admitted 
that this is not substantiated by the facts 
which have been offered heretofore, but 
in a question so important as the one 
being discussed, it is desirable that no 
valuable arguments be omitted. When 
these are all presented our readers will 
perceive that geological infidelity is 
simply beating the air when it presuma- 
bly assails Genesis with the demonstrated 
facts of science. When the foolish 
pastime becomes’ wearisome, some labor 
that will benefit mankind may be under- 
taken instead thereof. Sometimes when 
things are in a snarl, we get the tangles 
out more readily by working from the 
“other end,’ and in the matter before 
us, instead of beginning further investi- 
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gation with Genesis i, 1, a commence- 
ment will be made again at the second 
narrative of creation, which starts out as 
follows: “These are the generations of 
the heavens and the earth when they 
were created, in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens.” 
A literal rendering of the Greek in the 
Septuagint reads thus: ‘This is the book 
of the generation of heaven and earth 
when it took place in the day the Lord 
God made the heaven and the earth.”’ 
This translation, being a literal one of 
the most ancient version of the original 
Hebrew, is more likely than the English 
of St. James’ translation, to disclose the 
truth. 

Notice in the first place Moses says 
this is the book which contains the 
account of the generation of the heaven 
and the earth, etc. We must remember 
that the word ‘‘book’’ was not used in 
the days of Moses in the same sense that 
now attaches to it. Fragmentary por- 
tions of an individual’s writings, which 
we consider as simply chapters, or sec- 
tions, were anciently regarded as books, 
until they were collated and arranged in 
amore connected form. In reality there 
were no “books’’ in the days of Moses, 
but written records were kept upon sep- 
arate rolls or sheets of papyrus, or other 
material. Now we can very easily 
imagine the first account of creation 
recorded on one such roll or sheet, and 
when the second sheet was used, upon 
which to write another and different ac- 
count of some other creation, the writer 
felt himself obliged to warn his readers 
not to confound the two narratives, and 
this he does by prominent use of the 
word “‘this.”’ Admitting for the sake of 
the argument that Genesis does contain 
two accounts of two separate acts of 
creation, at once we perceive the neces- 
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sity for the use of “‘this,’”’ or of some 
other word or words equally significant 
as a mark of distinguishment. Now re- 
versing the argument; the mark of dis- 
tinction between the two accounts being 
so apparent, what possible necessity can 
exist for such discrimination between 
them if both (refer to the same creative 
act. The plea of a separate authorship 
for the two narratives, is the best argu- 
ment, which infidels can produce to 
neutralize the force of this showing, and 
that question will be considered in 
another portion of this article. It is not 
particularly necessary that we presume 
the two narratives of creation were 
written in separate ‘“‘books.’’? The argu- 
ment will lose none of its effectiveness if 
they were originally recorded on one 
single sheet. For it is then manifest that 
the word ‘‘book”’ has the simple signifi- 
cation of chapter or section. When an 
author opens a new chapter in a book, 
and begins by saying, this is the chapter 
which narrates the history of Washing- 
ton, for instance, we do not suspect for 
a moment that his pages will be devoted 
to events which concern none but Jeffer- 
son, Franklin and Adams, 

So too when Moses writes this is the 
chapter of my writings which records 
certain events in the life of Jehovah, we 
can not think he intends to tell us what 
other Gods have done. We drawa well 
defined line of distinction between the 
act of Jehovah and the acts of the Gods; 
and so clearly is this line drawn in point 
of fact, that the inspired penman could 
not write the history of the creation 
effected by Jehovah in immediate con- 
nection with that which was wrought 
out by the Gods, but was obliged to 
write a separate book for each party and, 
for our especial benefit has left a record 
that he did so. T. W. Brookbank, 


RED wCLOUD: 


MaAuH-PEAH*LUTAH (Red Cloud) is a 
full blood Dakota or Sioux Indian. He 
was born near the present site of Fort 
Laramie about 1824. His father, whose 


name he bears, was head chief of the 
Ogalala tribe of the Dakota Confederacy 
or Nation, comprising seven tribes. Red 
Cloud being a younger son, his older 
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brother was heir apparent. to the chief- 
tainship; but on the death of the father, 
the older brother, whose name we have 
been unable to get, declined the office 
in favor of Red Cloud, on the ground of 
his superior talents and general fitness 
for the position. The matter was laid 
before the council and after discussion 
Red Cloud was accepted as the successor 
of his father. He was then about thirty 
years of age and had already distin- 
guished himself by his speeches in coun- 
cil. The Dakotas were then a great 
nation, owning a vast empire including 
what is now Dakota and Wyoming and 
a good portion of Minnesota, indeed 
Minnesota is a Dakota word meaning 
Land of Lakes. 

The Sioux war of 1862 was confined 
to Minnesota. That involved only one 
tribe, the Santee Sioux. The great Sioux 
War of 1854-67 between the tribes of 
Dakota and Wyoming served to bring 
Red Cloud to public notice in a pro- 
nounced way. At all councils between 
the representatives of the United States 
and the Sioux nation, Red Cloud repre- 
sented his tribe. Many of his young 
men were in the Sioux army for years, 
however, before he took active com- 
mand. He desired peace, and until the 
winter of 1866-67 he did not lose hope 
of securing a treaty of peace, which 
should be in a measure just to his peo- 
ple. But in a council at Fort Laramie, 
held December, 1866, or January, 1867, 
his wltimatum was finally rejected by 
the United States Commissioners, and 
Red Cloud at once took chief command 
of his forces and made a most vigorous 
campaign. Before leaving the’ council 
he said: “I have done all that I could 
to stop this war, but I am now con- 
vinced that you do not want peace on 
just terms, henceforth I shall rely upon 
the Great Spirit, and my trusty rifle.” 
About a year after he made that speech, 
Red Cloud was invited to another coun- 
cil with a commission of which General 
Sherman was chairman, and he was 
offered terms in perfect accord with his 
ultimatum of a year before. He signed 
this treaty (known as the treaty of 1868, 
because ratified in that year) and he has 


kept it in letter and spirit faithfully to 
this day. But we regret to be obliged, as 
a just historian, to say that the United 
States has but very partially fulfilled its 
part of that treaty. 

In the spring of 1868, Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, Old Man Afraid of his 
Horse, Swift Bear, American Horse, 
Red Dog, and a number of other Sioux 
Chiefs visited Washington on invitation 
of President Johnson. ‘They also visited 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
by invitation of the authorities of those 
cities. .Red Cloud then dressed as an 
Indian Chieftain of the first rank, and 
presented a very imposing though savage 
appearance. Now and for several years 
past he dresses like any other civilized 
man, and his bearing and manners are 
those of a gentleman. Hon. Alonzo 
Bell, late Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Department, says of him; ‘‘I 
have met Red Cloud in council, often, 
and | regard him the intellectual peer of 
any man in the United States Senate, 
and as.a diplomat and statesman he has 
few equals. I desire to add that I regard — 
him as a man of the strictest integrity 
and highest sense of honor. Iam proud 
to be able to count him among my per- 
sonal friends.’’ Secretary Lamar says of 
a brief impromptu speech of Red Cloud, 
addressed to him, “It was one of the 
best specimens of eloquence to which I 
ever listened.”’ President Cleveland 
speaks of his speeches in complimentary 
terms. Hon. G. W. Manypenny, form- 
erly Commissioner of Indian affairs and 
Chairman of the Sioux Commission of 
1876, has a high regard for Red Cloud. 
He believes him to be a man who has 
the welfare of his people at heart and is 
anxious that they should advance in the 
road to civilization. He says, ‘“‘Red 
Cloud is a man of honor and integrity 
as well as of superior intellectual and 
rare executive ability.” 

Fordyce Grinnell, M. D., of Newport, 
R. I., who was for some years U. S. 
Surgeon at Pine Ridge Agency, says of 
Chief Red Cloud; ‘I have heard from 
the pulpit, eulogies upon men _ who, 
sustained by Christian faith, have borne 
wrongs_with meekness, but I defy the 
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recent annals of the Church to fur- 
nish a case surpassing that of Red 
Cloud, enduring, as he has with stoical 
fortitude for years, wrongs and insults 
that cry to heaven for vengeance. I 
refer to the persecutions and insults 
heaped upon the Chief by the United 
States agent.’’ 

That Red Cloud has a keen sense of 
humor is proven by the fact that when 
the organ of acquisitiveness was ex- 
plained to him by a phrenologist, his eye 
twinkled with fun as he said, “IT think 
that is the biggest organ in the white 
man’s head.”’ 

Red Cloud has visited Washington as 
the representative of his people eight 
different times in eighteen years. Some 
of these visits have been brief, while on 
other occasions he has spent months at 
the Capital in Conference with the Pres- 
ident, Secretary of the Interior, Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, and the Com- 
mittees of Congress. For some years 
the United States agent sent to his peo- 
ple has not had the confidence of Red 
Cloud or his people. The chief has 
asked the former administration to re- 
move him and send them a better 
To quote his words, ‘“‘they would 
not hear’ him. Soon after the inaugu- 
ration of President Cleveland the chief 
proceeded to Washington accompanied 
by his interpreter. He spent two months 
iNetheMcity as) they euestaofeDire danAr 
Bland, editor of the Council Fire, the 
well known organ of the Quaker Indian 
policy. He was treated with distin- 
guished consideration by the President 
and other officials, and by the best 
society people of the Capital city. 
Numerous receptions were tendered 
him, and on all occasions he bore him- 
self with the modesty of an American 
gentleman and the dignity of a prince of 
royal blood. 

Chief Red Cloud is a wise Indian. He 
has the pride of race common to his 
people. He holds in great respect the 
traditional history of the Dakotas, and 
the political, social and religious customs 
of his race; yet he recognizes and accepts 
the fact, that, to quote his words: ‘The 
days of the Indian are gone. His hunt- 
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ing grounds are blotted out, his path is 
fenced in by the white man. There is 
no longer any room in this country for 
the Indian. He must become a white 
man or die. My ancestors once owned 
this whole country. They were then a 
proud people. Now this country belongs 
to people who came from beyond the 
sea. They are so numerous that we 
could not take our country from them if 
we should try. They have blotted out 
the Indian trail, and in its place they have 
made a new road. We must travel with 
them in this new road. I have been 
walking in the white man’s road for 
many years. I ask my people to follow 
me. We were all created by the same 
Great Spirit, and we draw our subsist- 
ence from our common mother, nature; 
we are alike in all respects except the 
color of our skin. We have always 
traveled different roads; from now on, we 
must travel ‘even. We must build our 
two houses into one, and hereafter live 
together like brothers.’’—Selected. 
HOW GOLD IS EXPORTED. 

Tue process of shipping gold across 
the ocean is thus described by a Boston 
paper: 

Each keg contains fifty thousand dol- 
lars in clear gold. It is from the Bank 
of America, at New York, that most of 
the gold is shipped from that city. The 
foreign steamships sailing from Boston 
now carry little or no gold, although the 
reverse was the case years ago. 

The shipments of gold are not gener- 
ally on the bank’s account. At a first 
glance, persons might well suppose that 
when the demand arises for gold to send 
abroad, the shipper would only have to 
send in his order for his hundreds of 
thousands to the sub-treasury, where 
millions of specie are on deposit. But 
there are sufficent reasons why this plan 
will not work. The sub-treasury can 
pay out its coin only to creditors of the 
government. With the Bank of America, 
the associated banks keep on deposit 
constantly an enormous sum of gold, 
sometimes amounting to forty million 
dollars. To the members of the bank 
association the Bank of America issues 
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its own certificates against these deposits, 
redeemable on demand. So, when there 
is occasion for making a gold shipment, 
the coin is prepared for that purpose in 
the rear office of that bank, here it is 
bagged and kegged and made ready for 
shipment. 

Kegs in which gold is packed—“‘specie 
kegs”? as the are called—are made of 
extra hard wood. They must have an 
extra iron hoop. Specie is not thrown 
loosely into a keg, nor, upon the other 
hand, is it carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper and piled up one coin upon an- 
other. The keg serves only as a protec- 
tion for canvas bags, into which the gold 
is placed in the ordinary hit and miss 
fashion of pennies in a man’s pocket. 
Into each bag go five thousand dollars, 
and ten bags fill a keg. 

In the interests of security, each keg 
is treated to what is technically known 
among the shippers as the “‘red taping”’ 
process. At each end of the keg, in the 
projecting rim of the staves about the 
head, are bored four holes at equidistant 
intervals. A piece of red tape is run 
through these holes, crossing on the 
head of the keg, and the ends finally 
meet in. the center. At the point of 
meeting, the tape is sealed to the keg’s 
head by wax bearing the stamp of the 
shipper. 

Gold crosses the ocean very much as 
does every other kind of freight, without 
any special looking after. The average 
rate of insurance is about two thousand 
on ashipment of one million. There are 
shippers who do not insure. Having to 
ship one million, they give it in equal 
parts to half a dozen different vessels. 
It is a strict rule with some firms never 
to trust more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand at a time on any one ship. 

A certain party furnishes all the kegs 
for gold, and packs them. The man 
who does this is a monopolist in his way. 
Shippers of large amounts always lose a 
few dollars by abrasion, but not exceed- 
ing sixteen ounces on a million dollar 
shipment. The only protection to be 
found against abrasion lies in the ship- 
ment of gold in bars instead of coin. 
Gold bars are not readily obtained. 


CHRIST BEFORES PIVARE, 

THE dispatches of the Associated Press 
announce that the celebrated picture of 
Munckacsy, entitled, ‘‘Christ before Pi- 
late,’ has been sold to Mr. Wanamaker, 
the Philadelphia merchant, for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The price is 
marvelous, but the picture is equally 
marvelous. It is thus described: 

“The artist has chosen the moment 
when Pilate, confronted with the accus- 
ers of Christ, who have brought him 
bound to the tribunal, is unable to con- 
vince himself of the prisoner’s guilt. 
Pilate is represented as seated on a 
raised dais, clothed in white. On either 
side of the Roman governor are the 
Jewish judges, Pharisees and scribes, 
and at his right is the high-priest, a su- 
perb type of the haughty, imperious, 
fanatical Jew. He is denouncing the 
Savior’s pretentious claims and proclaim- 
ing his guilt as usurper and false prophet 
with jestures of imposing yet violent en- 
forcement. In the centre of the picture 
stands the Christ, facing, with calm, un- 
moved expression both his accusers and 
his Roman judge. Crowding about him, 
pushing him, brutally staring and sneer- 
ing, are the jeering, mocking populace, 
crying aloud that his blood may be upon 
their head. The most conspicuous fig- 
ure among the multitude is a coarse, 
cruel faced man of the people, who, with 
uplifted arms, and wide open mouth, is 
crying, ‘‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’ In 
the foreground stands the figure of a 
Roman soldier, pressing back the eager 
crowd with his long spear-headed lance. 
All these forty figures are crowding the 
outer halls of a vast building whose 
grand architectural construction forms a 
superb frame to this noble scene. 
Through the open portico one catches a 
glimpse of the outlying city of Jerusa- 
lem, over which the author has hung a 
curtain of deep blue sky.”’ 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
Christ is not well-depicted; the artist 
having portrayed fanaticism rather than 
benevolence. Michael Munckacsy is an 
Austro-Hungarian, and what seems re- 
markable, despite numerous precedents, 
is entirely self-taught. 
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MEN -OF) THOUGHT: 


A YOUNG assistant of chemistry in the 
Boston Institute of Technology happened 
some years ago to be in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, says the New 
York Sux. While there he observed 
that the Portage River and Lake Linden 
were of a peculiar copper color, and, 
when he asked the cause, was told that 
it was copper that escaped from the 
smelting and stamping mills of the Calu- 
met and Hecla mines. The young 
teacher put his thinking cap on, and then 
requested the company to allow him to 
experiment, with a view of saving this 
copper. The company was only too glad 
to offer facilities. So the young man 
gave up his summer vacation and set to 
work, and was able to devise a method 
by which about four per cent. of the 
copper mined was saved, and almost 
pure copper, too. The young professor 
no longer earns a trifling salary, but has 
acquired a comfortable income by this 
summer’s vacation. 

Some years ago, a mechanic near New 
Haven, was riding in a railway train, and 
was jolted and jarred as in the early days 
of railway travel passengers were apt to 
be. Hedidn’t fret and fume, as the other 
passengers did, but began to study and 
experiment, with a view to making a 
spring that would reduce the jolting to a 
minimum. He at last succeeded, and 
his spring was adopted by every railroad 
in the country. Heis no longer a poor 
young mechanic. His name is Carlos 
French, and he has just been elected to 
Congress from the New Haven district. 

There died, a few days ago, in Water- 
bury, a man who began life in the nar- 
rowest circumstances. He learned the 
trade of a machinist, and he gave his 
whole soul to his trade. By and by he 
startled wire manufacturers by producing 
a cold reducing machine, by which wire 
was drawn cold. Seeing one day a 
woman fretting because she had pricked 
her finger with a pin, he was set to 
thinking, and in a week he had devised 
the valuable safety pin. His name was 
E. J. Manville. He died a rich man. 


If we take the railroad business in all 
its branches, we shall find that in every 
one of them the men that now are at the 
head, and who are getting large salaries 
and are making money, began life with- 
out a cent,except in a very few instances. 
Thirty odd years ago a_ rosy-cheeked 
young man ran one of the engines on 
the New York and New Haven troad. 
He spent every moment of his spare 
time in studying mechanical engineering 
and surveying. Soon his suggestions 
respecting the building of engines, and 
also respecting the construction and 
building department of that road, be- 
came so valuable that his services were 
recognized by promotion. He became 
assistant superintendent, then general 
superintendent of the whole system, and 
is now vice-president and director, and 
has control of the entire mechanical de- 
partment of the road. This is E. M. 
Reed, and when he sees a discontented 
engineer, he says to him that the oppor- 
tunities for advancement to-day are just 
as great, probably greater, than they 
were thirty odd years ago, when he fired 
on the road. Another superintendent, 
C. N. Davidson, of the Hartford divi- 
sion, years ago stood at the footboard, 
and secured his promotion because he 
made his services so valuable that the 
company could not do else than appoint 
him to responsible places. The general 
superintendent of the great Wabash sys- 
tem some years ago was a common tele- 
graph operator, in Delphi, Indiana, earn- 
ing barely enough to pay his board and 
clothing. But he made a study of the 
railroad business as opportunity pre- 
sented in that obscure town. By and by 
the opportunity came for making a sug- 
gestion to the managers. It was a good 
one. Railway managers are constantly 
on the lookout for men who show their 
competency. No men in the world are 
quicker to reward fidelity and ability. 
This operator was promoted to a more 
responsible post. Here his whole time 
was given to mastering his duties and 
bettering the service. So he was pro- 
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moted again and again, until a year ago 
he was made the general superintendent 
of the vast system, and with a salary 
commensurate with his responsible du- 
ties. His name is Wade. 

General Superintendent Kerrigan, of 
the whole five or six thousand miles of 
the Missouri Pacific system, began his 
career as an ordinary axman on the Iron 
Mountain road. He handled the ax 
well, and was next made rodman. He 
was absorbed in his work, and the com- 
pany recognized his industry and value, 
and to-day he receives ten thousand dol- 
lars a year for managing the system. 
The late Vice-President Hoxie himself, 
whom the Knights of Labor regarded 
with so much bitterness, was in his early 
life a laboring man, even performing 
such duties as taking care of horses. 
But he did that work thoroughly, and 
when he was twitted with having once 
been a hostler, he laughed and replied, 
“Ves,I was the best one in Des Moines.”’ 

The late President Rutter, of the New 
York Central road, began life as a sta- 
tion agent on the line of the Erie road, 
but he wasn’t satisfied simply with being 
prompt and accurate with his accounts. 
He made a study of the freight business, 
so far as he could at his station, and 
opened the eyes of his manager with his 
valuable suggestions and his quick and 
successful solutions of some of the trou- 
blesome problems of freight transporta- 
tion that he had to meet in that early 
day, before the business was systemat- 
ized and so well understood as now. 

Some years ago two long freight trains 
met at a siding on one of the Illinois 
prairies. The siding was not long 
enough to allow the trains to pass. The 
assistant manager of the road happened 
to be on one of the trains, and he was at 
his wit’s end to know what to do. There 
stepped up a young brakeman, who said 
he could manage the trains so as to 
enable them to pass. The engineers 
laughed at him, but the manager asked 
him to explain. With a stick he traced 
in the ground his plan, and it was so 
simple that every on at once compre- 
hended it. In fifteen minutes the two 
trains had been moved by, and the oper- 


ation is now universally adopted on sid- 
ings that are too short. It is called saw- 
ing. The young fellow, while riding on 
top of his car across the dreary prairies, 
had studied out and solved the problem, 
and when the opportunity came, he was 
ready for it. He is now the general 
manager of the great Northwestern 
system. 


a 
Humanity may err, Divinity never. 


The working of the good and brave, 
seen or unseen, endures literally forever, 
and cannot die.—Cardyle. 


oe 


CONFUCIUS AND HIS BELIEVERS.— 
Confucius lived five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and his teachings and pre- 
cepts from the Chinese Bible held world- 
ly advancement of little account, and 
sought to attain rather the moral than 
the material elevation of mankind. 


- Even now few Chinese will admit that 


the European standard of morality is 
equal to their own. Christianity they 
consider to be a good enough religion in 
as far as, like Buddhism and other na- 
tive cults, it teaches men to do good;|but 
they cannot see that in practice it has 
made much impression upon the nations 
of Europe. Their own country has sel- 
dom waged offensive war, while all 
Europe appears to them an armed en- 
campment. England prides herself up- 
onher religion and her big ships of war; 
France sends her missionaries far into 
the interior and her torpedo boats cruise 
round the coast and sink all the unof- 
fending junks that come in their way. 
This is, of course, the unfavorable side 
of European character, as presents itself 
to the ordinary Chinaman. He does not, 
however, fail to discern our good as well 
as our bad points. That we are truth- 
ful, he knows well by experience, and 
that no bribe will ever tempt an English- 
man is a thing he often regrets, but 
never fails to admire. Though he does 
not altogether accept our ideas of pro- 
gress, still he is willing to adopt some 
of our inventions. Steamers are rapidly 
supplanting the clumsy junks, and one 
very large and flourishing line is entirely 
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supported by native capital, and con- 
ducted by native talent. 


How To TELL THE AGE OF ANY PER- 
son.—When the writer was a good deal 
younger than he is now, and attended 
school, he possessed what was termed 
an ‘‘age card,’’ which created consider- 
able interest among his schoolmates of 
both sexes. It was a perplexing problem 
at that time how six rows of figures 
could be so arranged as to produce by 
so simple a rule an accurate answer. 
The Hartford Dazly Times recently pub- 
lished the table above referred to, under 
the above new heading, and as a good 
deal of amusement may be derived from 
it by young people, we copy the follow- 
ing magical table of figures. 

Just hand this table to a young lady, 
and request her to tell you in which 
column or columns her age is contained, 
and add together the figures at the top 
of the columns in which her age is found, 
and you have the great secret. Thus, 
suppose her age to be seventeen, you 
you will find that number in the first and 
fifth columns; add the first figures of 


these two columns, and you will have 
her correct age. 


I 2 4 8 16 2 
3 3 5 9 17 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 
7 7 7 II 19 35 
9 10 12 12 20 36 
Ir Il 13 13 21 Bil 


3 14 14 14 22 38 


17, 18 20 24 ay 40 
19 19 21 25 25 4 
21 22 22 26 26 42 


THE STAR OF DAWN. 


Come forth, dearest, in the gray dawning, 
Before yon bright star fades away, 

While brightens the blush of the morning 
Sweet, listen to all that I say. 

As that star heralds dawn in the skies, love, 
Thy love to my soul brought its morn; 

Then smile on me with those dear eyes, love, 
For thou art the Star of my Dawn. 


My devotion can suffer no change, love, 
So faithful and pure is its flame; 
Nor fate itself thy heart estrange, love, 
I know ’twill be ever the same— 
When sorrows and trials arise, love, 
We neither would meet them alone; 
Then smile on me with those dear eyes, love, 
For thou art the Star of my Dawn. 


Both gladness and grief we may know, love, 
In season, both sunshine and rain, 

But knowing kind heaven is o’er us, 
We'll never repine nor complain— 


Come weal or come woe in our lives, love, 
Hand-clasped we'll press hopefully on; 

Then smile on me with those dear eyes, love, 
For thou art the Star of my Dawn. 


We seek not the chaplet of fanie, love, 
Nor wealth with its gilded array, 
But love with its pure altar-flame, love, 
To brighten our heavenward way; 
Yes, this is the coveted prize, love, 
Which we have so gratefully won— 
Then smile on me with those dear eyes, love, 
For thou art the Star of my Dawn. 


Sweet twilight has blushed into day, love, 
And smiles on the world at her feet; 
And mark o’er the hilltops, that ray, love, 
Caressing the meadow so sweet; 
See the sun in his glory arise, love, 
And Nature rejoicing in morn; 
Still smile on me with those dear eyes, love, — 
For thou art the Star of my Dawn. 
Lu Dalton. 
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SALT LAKE City, 


A JUST REBUKE. 


On the seventh of February, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that segregation of the charge 
of unlawful cohabitation was unlawful. 
The decision has been expected by the 
foremost attorneys of Utah, and by most 
of the sensible people, from the time 
that it was known the Supreme Court 
would rule upon the question. It has 
been strongly suspected that the Chief 
Justice of Utah and the Prosecuting 
Attorney have entertained this opinion 
as well as others. It would be a reflec- 
tion upon their legal knowledge to think 
otherwise. They supposed that the cases 
which they had prosecuted with so much 
vigor against their victims could not be 
carried before the Supreme Court of the 
Uuited States, and have, therefore, felt 
secure in segregating the cases and 
piling up charges, agreeable to the 
vindictivness they have felt toward the 
parties accused. It can not be doubted 
that these officers have willfully and 
wantonly used their high offices for the 
purpose of persecuting the people, who 
have become subject to their outrageous 
court proceedings. They have proved 
themselves vicious zealots, determined 
to persecute the people without the 
authority of law; and in their zeal have 
corrupted the offices entrusted to them 
by the appointment of the President of 
the United States. They have proved 
their unworthiness to hold such _posi- 
tions. What excuse can they make for 
having sentenced men to long terms of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, and to 
exorbitant fines, simply because they 
had the power to, without the authority 
oflaw. Such men should not be suf- 
fered to occupy the official positions en- 
trusted to them one day, but should 


be hurled from their places as un- 
worthy the ‘confidence or respect of 
their fellow men. Scores of men have 
been placed in jeopardy of liberty and 
property, for periods varying from six 
months to three years by the infamous 
practice of segregation; and the same 
rule carried to its logical conclusion, 
would have imprisoned its victims for 
life, and bankrupted the wealthiest 
among them. Will any one presume to 
say that Judge Zane, who is regarded as 
a fair lawyer, and Mr. Dickson, who is 
called a brilliant lawyer, have for a 
moment believed that so monstrous a 
doctrine as this was sanctioned by law? 
Their best friends say they do not 
believe it. If not, how true, then, are 
our strictures upon their course! How 
deserving are they of the infamy and 
shame of traitors, who corrupt them- 
selves, prostitute the offices they hold 
to gratify personal hatred and spleen, or 
to promote selfish political aspirations, 
at the expense of their fellow men, 
whose liberties and properties are en- 
trusted to their judicial care for protec- 
tion and safety! 

We have taken the position from the 
beginning that the Edmunds law, itself, 
is an act of persecution, naming some- 
thing to be a crime that is no crime, and 
rigorously punishing those accused ot 
it. The law was made, ostensibly, to 
correct immorality among the Mormon 
people; but the Mormon people are not 
immoral, and the polygamists among 
them are the most moral. Because of 
this, men who have learned this fact,and 
all the Federal officials know it, if they 
be men of honor, will not prosecute 
those who are liable under it, for the 
offense it names. How can a conscien- 
tious man send his fellow men to prison 
when he knows that it is an outrage on 
society to do so. Some may say: “‘It 
being a law, it is the duty of the officers 
to prosecute the offenders against it;’’ 
but there is a higher duty known to men 
of honor, which is, to be just and merci- 
ful; to preserve conscience, though they 
lose position. Such men are not depen- 
dent upon the petty offices conferred 
upon them without the consent or ap- 
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proval of the people, for a livelihood 
and support. This is not complimen- 
tary to our Federal friends, but is it not 
just? They evidently have no scruples 
or conscience to prevent them enjoy- 
ing the emoluments of their offices, in- 
creased and enhanced by undue exer- 
cise of their civil functions, to the prose- 
cution and oppression of the people who 
have a right to demand justice at their 
hands. When men lay aside the senti- 
ments of honor and all conscience defy, 
there is no bound to their caprice, no 
limit to their vindictiveness, no restraint 
to their hate. They plunge on in their 
course until the Eternal God of Justice, 
who varies not in holding all His child- 
ren to account, brings them to con- 
front their sins, and corrects them in 
their unbidden course. In judicial mat- 
ters He sometimes employs the Supreme 


Court of the United States as the correc-’ 


tive, as in the presence instance. Ona 
previous occasion, when the bigoted 
zeal cf the Chief Justice of the Territory 
of Utah led him to some fantastic con- 
structions of the law, the same tribu- 
nal set him right, and the President 
promptly removed him from his posi- 
tion. That is what the President ought 
to do with Messrs. Zane and Dickson. 
As a rule the men who accept 
offices in the Territory of Utah by ap- 
pointment of the President of the United 
States are indigent, dependent, almost 
incapable of making their way suc- 
cessfully, except they draw their vitality 
from the government teat. It is usual 
for men of such character to prostitute 
their offices for personal gain, caprice or 
hate. We need not look for these things 
to be corrected until such time as the 
people govern, and the incumbents of 
the offices, shall be the people’s choice. 
It isasin and an outrage, in free America, 


that others should hold place and power 
among the people. It is one of the sins 
and outrages which time and the justice 
of God will correct. 

The most graceful thing, which our 
present Chief Justice and Prosecuting At- 
torney could do, would be to resign; but 
they will not do it, because they are not 
men of sensitive natures, refined or feel- 
ing. They ought not to be suffered to 
occupy their places longer. The people 
of this Territory have the right to de- 
mand the appointive power that succes- 
sors be named to occupy their places. 
There is as good reason for this demand 
as for the removal of a leper from among 
a community, as for the punishment of a 
robber or highwayman, or other vicious 
character who threatens the liberties and 
property of the people. 


The origin of the term, “Brother 
Jonathan,’ as applied to the United 
States, is as follows: When General 
Washington, after having become the 
commander of the army, went to Mas- 
sachusetts to organize it, he found a 
great want of ammunition and other 
means of defense. On one occasion, it 
seemed no means could be devised for 
the necessary safety. Jonathan Trum- 
bull, the elder, was then Governor of 
the State of Connecticut, and the Gene- 
ral, placing the utmost confidence in 
His Excellency’s judgment, remarked, 
‘We must consult Brother Jonathan on 
this subject.”’ Washington did so, and 
the Governor was successful in supply- 
ing many of the wants of the army. 
Thereafter, when difficulties arose and 
the army spread over the country, it 
became a by-phrase, ‘‘You must consult 
Brother Jonathan;” until, finally the name 
has become a designation for the whole 
country, as John Bull has for England. 


COMMENTS OF Tir DAN. 


In one of our influential northern 
newspapers, over the signature of a 
young man who has “‘struggled upward” 
to apostasy, among other very caustic 


and bitter remarks, I note the following: 
“IT am most pronounced and uncom- 
promising in my opposition to polygamy 
and Church rule, because I know the 
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one degrades women and the other robs 
man of his individuality.”’ In the columns 
of an anti-Mormon paper, this would 
not be worthy of a passing remark, but 
appearing as it did, without comment, in 
one of our own papers, to be read in 
the families of Saints, and the person 
making the assertion, apparently being 
the son of a polygamist, may be suffi- 
cient apology for making it the subject for 
a few remarks. It would appear that 
this young man has attained a wonder- 
ful degree of knowledge in relation to 
“polygamy and Church rule.”’ 

There are no doubt a large number of 
very earnest people in Utah and else- 
where, who entertain opinions in accord 
with the assertions of this writer, who 
are too honest to affirm that they had 
a knowledge of the correctness of their 
opinions. Not so with him, however, he 
“knows’’ whereof he speaks, and boldly 
declares his knowledge. What a revo- 
lution this knowing gentleman could 
effect among the ‘‘degraded women,”’ 
and the ‘‘robbed’’ men of Utah, should 
he produce in support of his declara- 
tions, the strong evidence upon which 
his knowledge is based, to the convinc- 
ing of the aforesaid ‘“‘degraded women”’ 
and “robbed”? men! I scarcely need 
say, there are very many intelligent men 
and women in Utah, and elsewhere, who 
will, and do take the opposite view of 
this question, and who are, no doubt, as 
well qualified by experience and .famil- 
iarity with all the facts to say that they are 
“most pronounced and uncompromis- 
ing’ in their support of ‘“‘polygamy 
and Church rule,’’? for they know that 
women are not degraded by the one, 
nor is man robbed of his individuality 
by the other; and notwithstanding this 
may be the unpopular side of the ques- 
tion they neither fear nor shrink from 
the task of producing evidences of the 
correctness and truth of this view. 

Just now, in Utah, it may be thought 
by some persons a very valuable time, 
perhaps, to cry down “polygamy and 
Church rule.’’ The power of the courts, 
sustained by the general government, 
presumably backed by fifty-five or sixty 
millions of people, and the popular co- 


operation of all so-called Christians of 
every nation, are reckoned to be on that 
side. Therefore it may seem meritor- 
ious and opportune for even fledglings 
to clap their wings and crow lustily in 
the popular clamor. But where is the 
truth to be found? To honest people 
this is the great desideratum, and I trust 
they will not fail to see it through the 
murky atmosphere of the popular 
errors of the times. In olden times, 
when truth was mightier than fiction, we 
would have been directed ‘‘to the law 
and to the testimony (for) if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because 
there is no truth in them.’ But in this 
enlightened age, the ‘“‘law’’ and the 
“testimony,’’ whether we appeal to the 
Bible and the ancient worthies, or to the 
Constitution of our country and its in- 
spired framers, are all held to be anti- 
quated and effete when called into 
requisition’on the ‘“‘Mormon question.”’ 

But no amount of such “‘knowledge”’ 
on the part of our enemies in relation to 
the supposed evils of “polygamy and 
Church rule” can ever deprive truly en- 
lightened people of the consolation 
afforded in the fact that the Bible, the 
Prophets, the Patriarchs and Apostles, 
the God and Christ of pure Christianity, 
together with the Constitution of the 
United States—the fundamental law of 
the land—and its framers and honest 
supporters are all on our side of the 
question, while only prejudiced and un- 
informed, and rabid and bigoted abettors 
and advocates of a spurious Christianity 
are arrayed against us. Their strongest 
argument being that the sentiments of 
the age, the unblushing corruption of 
which cannot be denied, are against 
patriarchal and scriptural marriage and in 
favor of monogamy, and, I may add, 
brothels, whoredom, foeticide, infanti- 
cide, foundling hospitals and moral and 
practical frauds and corruptions in high 
and low places, with all the damning 
concomitant evils of a corrupt age. 

The whole Christian world, so-called, 
may believe Mormonism to be false, 
“polygamy’”’ an evil, and the ‘‘Church 
rule’ of the Saints a threat against civil 
government, but fortunately for the Lat- 
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ter-day Saints, the facts are against this 
view, and it is apparent to those who 
know the facts that ‘the world” is in 
error on these matters. The world take 
it for granted because it is the popular 
view, and they are unreasoning and un- 
reasonable upon the question of Mor- 
monism. The world have not given the 
subject a calm, unbiased, candid and 
thorough investigation. They have 
looked at Mormonism through the col- 
ored spectacles of popular prejudice. 
They long ago jumped at the conclusion 
that nothing good could come out of 
Nazareth, ‘‘and in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias which satth, by hear- 
ing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive: for this people’s heart is 
waxed gross and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have closed, lest 
at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
should understand with their hearts, and 
should be converted and I should heal 
them.’’ And again: ‘“‘And for this cause 
God shall send them strong delusions, 
that they should believe a lie, that they 
all might be damned who believe not 
the truth, but have pleasure in unright- 
eousness.”’ 

When we hear individuals shouting 
themselves hoarse in a ‘pronounced 
and uncompromising opposition’’ to the 
divine institution of plural marriage and 
“Church rule,’’ our experience of nearly 
forty years, and the information we have 
gained by observation and study, im- 
pells us to cast towards them a suspec- 
ious eye, apprehensive that there is 
“something rotten in Denmark.’’ We 
have proven repeatedly, through years 
of experience, that it is not the inno- 
cent who cast stones at plural marriage, 
as arule; on the contrary, the degree of 
the “pronounced and uncompromising”’ 
ascerbity of the opponents of celestial 
marriage, may generally be guaged by 
the extent of venereal and other crimes 
in which they, themselves, are steeped. 
They are also the most indignant and 
boisterous in their protestations of ignor- 
ance when their true character is charged 
home to them. 


When we hear individuals declare that 
they know ‘‘polygamy,’’ as accepted by 
the Latter-day Saints, degrades women, 
and Church rule robs man of his indivi- 
duality, we involuntarily think—bosh! 
‘The most learned men of our time, min- 
isters, politicians, astute statesmen and 
learned priests have been trying for the 
last thirty-five to fifty years to solve the 
problem of plural marriage and Mor- 
monism, and to prove what this young 
man says he knows, and they have 
utterly failed to do it with logic, reason, 
history, religion or fact, and not content 
with these weapons they have resorted 
to the violence of mobs, to driving, 
plundering and murdering the Saints, 
with no better effect. And now they are 
trying to shield themselves in their de- 
termined efforts to obliterate the truth, 
by the slimy covering of rigorous and 
unconstitutional laws. 

They cannot do it from the Bible. 
They cannot do it upon physiological, 
moral, religious or rational grounds, nor 
by mob-violence; hence they resort to 
violent, coersive, revolutionary Congress- 
ional enactments, and strained and tor- 
tuous constructions thereof. But they 
will fail, and the reason is they are fight- 
ing correct principles. Mormon plural 
marriage is not a crime in fact, its effects 
are not degrading nor evil, nor immoral, 
nor wrong. If it were, God would have 
denounced it through His great lawyer 
Moses, and through the prophets. And 
Christ would have reproved its practice 
among the Jews, and classed it in the 
category of crimes which he denounced. 
No man can prove it wrong either upon 
historical, Scriptural, moral, religious or 
physiological principles or grounds. The 
“Church rule’ of the Latter-day Saints 
is as invulnerable to the attacks of their 
enemies. 

If the principle of plural marriage, as 
revealed to the Church through Joseph 
Smith, as sanctioned, approved and 
ordained in ancient times, by the God 
of Abraham, and Jacob, and by the 
patriarchs and prophets, and by the Son 
of God himself, is not in itself a crime 
or an evil, then it follows that it cannot 
degrade women, and hence, he who says 
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it does, must say that which is false. If 
plural marriage, as sanctioned and com- 
manded by the Almighty, as set forth in 
the Bible, had been wicked, or degrad- 
ing in its intrinsic nature, or in its effects, 
then God and Christ, who in person or 
by the mouths of the prophets and law- 
givers of old, denounced every species 
of crime, failed to perceive the fact and 
entirely omitted it from that category. 
It was left for Pagan Rome and Apostate 
Christianity of the nineteenth century to 
discover that it is a ‘‘crime,’’? and there- 
fore degrading to women. They have 
arraigned God for allowing and approv- 
ing, and the worthies of their Christian 
Bible for practicing plural marriage, and 
have pronounced judgment against them, 
attaching the stigma of crime to a prac- 
tice which they upheld and blessed. Who 
is deceived and deluded? Well may the 
Almighty say, “I also will choose their 
delusions (Spiritualism and infidelity), 
and will bring their fears upon them, 
because when I called, none did answer, 
when I spake, none did hear; but they 
did evil before mine eyes and chose that 
in which I delighted not.’? By and by 
there will be a reckoning for these 
things, and we shall see who will laugh 
at calamity and mock when fear cometh. 

I have had twenty years of practical 
experience in Mormon plural marriage, 
but I have never seen a woman de- 
graded by it. I confess I have seen a 
few instances where men, and women, 
too, have degraded themselves and 
dragged the principle into the mire of 
their follies. There is a difference be- 
tween Mormon plural marriage and 
Gentile monogamy. In the latter the 
wife is generally but little more than the 
property of her husband. She is the 
slave of his passions or the victim of his 
perfidy and lust. Her name, her identi- 
ty, her rights are emerged into those of 
her husband. If she owns property she 
cannot dispose of it without his consent 
and co-operation. She certainly occu- 
pies a subordinate and dependent posi- 
tion as a legal entity. She is no longer 
a free and independent person, but sub- 
ordinate to her husband and master. 
But generally the most degrading and 


damning servitude to which she is sub- 
jected, at all times and seasons, regard- 
less of nature or her laws, is that in- 
volved in her desire and attempt to 
correspond and compete with her hus- 
band’s conjugal desires for which she is 
wholly unfitted by nature. Her hus- 
band may spend his fortune on harlots, 
gambling or drunkenness, and reduce 
her to the depths of poverty and degrad- 
ation, but the law affords her no ade- 
quate redress. Men make the laws, 
which generally regard her attempts to 
get redress or separation with keen sus- 
picion, and jealously guard the rights of 
the husband and ‘“master.’’? Divorce- 
ment is discouraged by the law, as no 
doubt it should be if made to bear 
equally and justly. In some countries 
the law of divorcement is next thing to 
absolute prohibition. This in the ab 
stract may be proper, but in the present 
condition of monogamic society it oft- 
ener works a greater hardship to the 
woman than the man. 

Much could be said on this subject, but 
we will look at plural marriage in Utah. 
By law here, women can vote, whether 
married or single. They enter the plural 
marriage state of their own free will and 
choice. The plural wife can buy and 
sell and transact business on an equal 
footing with her husband. She stands at 
the head of her family and household to 
a far greater extent than she would in 
monogamy. She possesses all the rights 
of a feme-sole under the law, and all the 
privileges of a feme-covert by virtue of 
the law of God and her marriage coven- 
ants in that law, which are not confined 
to time but reach into eternity. If she 


is aggrieved or oppressed by her hus- 


band and prefers separation to living 
with him, the courts are open and 
anxious to award her such freedom and 
reward as they can give, and sorely pun- 
ish her husband for cohabiting with, and 
acknowledging her, while at the same 
time they recognise his duty to main- 
tain her and her children, and would 
morally enforce such duties. This is, 
however, but an inconsistancy of the 
law, yet it does not diminish the freedom 
of the woman to act independently, or 
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to continue in the exercise of her voli- 
tion to cherish the love and confidence 
of her husband, in whose fidelity she 
feels secure. To her heart’s content 
she enjoys her relationship to him as 
wife, in the sight of heaven, and she 
knows that her children are born under 
the sacred rights of the New and Ever- 
lasting covenant. She realizes that she 
is living for eternity as well as for time. 
That her union with her husband is an 
eternal union, and the filial duty of her 
children will never end, neither at “‘thir- 
ty years,’’nor throughout eternity. Their 
union and its continuity are not hedged 
‘about or barred by the laws of man, but 
are based upon a religious conviction, 
and faith in the eternity of the marriage 
covenant, and an abiding affection for 
each other and their offspring. She is 
possessed of broader and more liberal 
feelings, of a more generous heart, and 
a higher conception of human duty and 
happiness than her monogamic sister. 
She is willing to share her happiness 
and privileges with others of her sex. 
She lives and moves ina less selfish, more 
disinterested, and purer atmosphere and 
upon a higher plane, physically, mentally, 
spiritually, than she could do in monog- 
amy. She lives in harmony with the 
laws of her being, and she can look 
God, angels or men in the face without 
blushing at the thoughts of secret acts 
more revolting and sensual and lower 
than the acts of the brute creation. 

These are a few facts relative to 
plural marriage. I fail to see anything 
in these things, or aught else, legitimately 
connected with plural marriage, or so- 
called ‘‘polygamy,”’ that have come 
under my observation in the experience 
of my life, which can be construed in 
any form or sense, as ‘“‘degrading to 
women.” I have no reference to the 
weaknesses and follies of mankind. 
These often degrade women, and men 
too, but the effects of these are not con- 
fined to, nor are they peculiar to the 
plural marriage state. These are as 
often, or oftener manifest in monogamy 
than in polygamy. 

As to “church rule,’’ I deny that it 
“robs man of his individuality.’’ I con- 


tend that it strengthens and develops his 
“Individuality,’’ otherwise he would fall 
into the popular error of Mr. Stoddard, 
and float with the stream. What is 
“church rule??? Some people seem to 
regard it as a great hobgoblin of dire 


import. They are ignorant or wilfully 
blind. ‘Church rule’ is and can only 


be the discipline of the church members, 
based upon the voluntary obedience of 
each. There is no stronger cord than 
faith or conscience to bind any living 
soul to the Church or its mandates. The 
severest punishment the Church can 
inflict upon recalcitrant or back-sliding 
members, is excommunication, which 
has no secret import, but simply means 
the withdrawal of the hand of church 
fellowship, and putting an end to church 
communion. The idea that some dread- 
ful proscription, or direful anathemas 
and horrible consequences follow the 
termination of church membership, is 
the wild hallucination of the cracked 
brains or demoniac mouthings of ranting 
anti-Mormon agitators, in which there is 
not the shadow of truth. I have no 
doubt that Mr. S. himself, is a living 
evidence of this fact. When a man is 
excommunicated from the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, if he 
don’t like his surroundings, the whole 
world is before him, from which to 
choose a more genial location, or he 
may dwell in peace where he is, albeit he 
may join the ranks of our enemies and 
bitterly inveigh and wickedly pilot against 
the Saints. Saspar. 


I love the man who will not bow the knee, 
Nor crouch beneath the tyrant’s dreaded frown, 
‘Neath prison walls his mighty soul is free, 
While truth and right his brow with honors 
crown. 


While sun and moon and stars their course pur- 
sue— 
While earth and heaven and seas and clouds 
remain— 
When these shall all dissolve and pass from view, 
Long live the men who dare the right main- 
tain. John Sears. 


a 


Evil habits are webs which are too 
light to be noticed until they are too 
strong to be broken. 
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mS OCA LION 


CONFERENCES of the Y. M. M.J. A. 
will be held during March, as follows: 

Parowan Stake, at Cedar City, Sunday, 
March 27. Maricopa Stake, at Mesa City, 
Arizona, Friday, March 18. 


Report blanks have been prepared 
and sent to the superintendents of the 
Associations in all the Stakes of Zion, 
who will forward them to the officers of 
each Association. It is hoped that these 
will be carefully filled up and returned 
according to instructions, that the Annual 
Report of the Y.M. M. 1.A.,for the season 
ending March 31st, 1887, may be the most 
perfect report of the kind ever rendered. 


Elders Joseph A. West and Junius F. 
Wells made a tour through Tooele 
Stake, commencing on Tuesday, January 
4th, visiting all the Associations of that 
Staké, except at Lake Point. Inter- 
esting meetings were held and it was 
found that the Associations were in a 
fairly thriving condition. The Stake 
officers are Samuel E. Woolley, Super- 
intendent; John A. Bevin and James R. 
Wrathall, Counselors; William J. Robin- 
son, Secretary; Horace. W. Woolley, 
Treasurer. The following are the Presi- 
dents of the several Associations: Tooele, 
A. J. McCuistion; Grantsville, William 
G. Collett; Lakeview, Walter G. Adam- 
son; Batesville, Ormus A. Bates; Lake 
Point, William E. Moss; Clover, D. E. 
Davis; St. Johns, Isaac J. Nedow; Vernon, 
John Ekker. Allof these brethrenseemed 
to be greatly interested in the cause of 
Mutual improvement,and are accomplish- 
ing a good work in the Tooele Stake. 

A suggestion was made which will 
probably be carried out by these Associ- 
ations next season, by which libraries 
may be formed and reading rooms 
established in all of the wards. Tooele 
is notably the centre of the great sheep- 


raising industry, and nearly all the 
people are interested in it. The idea 


was advanced that members contribute, 
according to their ability, a number of 
sheep, which will be taken care of by 
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some of the herders. The profits from 
the sheep thus secured, together with 
the natural increase, will afford a per- 
petual source of income for library and 
reading room purposes. We think this 
might be carried out successfully in some 
other parts, where sheep raising is fol- 
lowed, and be made quite a success. 
Members are always willing to give at 
least a pet lamb towards establishing a 
library, and some who are able will, no 
doubt, contribute liberally in this way. f 
In a few years we may expect that in all 
towns where sheep raisers are plentiful, 
there will be found thriving libraries and 
reading rooms, deriving support from 
this investment. Indeed, a little thought 
and energy on the part of the Associa- 
tions, will result in the accumulation of 
a neat annual sum which may be used in 
the purchase of standard books. Co- 
operation is the idea; a sheep contribu- 
tion, where practicable; an acre or two, 
owned, or on shares, cultivated by the 
Association, in other places; a dance, a 
concert by the best available talent in the 
town; a lecture or course of lectures by 
some capable member or non-member. 
A concerted attack, in other words, 
upon the purse of the ward; attempting, 
however, to offer some return for their 
patronage. Nor do we think that per- 
sons who are able, would refuse assist- 
ance to an Association, that evinces a 
live determination to accumulate good 
books; and this would be particularly so 
if people donating so much were ac- 
corded the privileges of honorary mem- 
bership, to the extent, at least, of using 
the Association library. The Associa- 
tions should endeavor to hammer in the 
idea that their library is to be the library 
of the town. We see no reason why 
young men’s and young ladies’ societies 
should not join in this enterprise; nor 
why the several Associations of the large 
towns should not unite—rather than scat- 
ter their efforts. By this means the useful- 
ness and popularity of the library would 
be enhanced by the accumulation of a 
greater number of different books. 
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TuE City of Nauvoo was incorporated 
by act of the legislature of Illinois, on 
the fourteenth of December, 1840. The 
charter granted on that date described 
the boundaries of the city, but gave to 
the citizens whom it erected a body cor- 
porate and politic—the right to extend 
the area of the city whenever any tract 
of land adjoining should have been laid 
into town lots and recorded according to 
law. The City Council was to consist of 
.a mayor, four aldermen and nine coun- 
cilors to be. elected by the qualified 
voters of the city. The first Monday 
in February, 1841, was appoinied for the 
first election of officers. 

The charter granted to the citizens of 
Nauvoo the most plenary powers in the 
management of their local affairs. In- 
deed, about the only limit placed upon 
their powers was, that they do nothing 
inconsistent with the constitution of the 
United States, and the State constitution 
of Illinois. But inside of those lines 
they were all powerful to make and exe- 
cute such laws as in the wisdom of the 
city council, were necessary for the peace, 
good order, and general welfare of the 
city. It afterwards became a question 
in the State as to whether or not too 
great powers had not been granted the 
city government, but of that we shall 
haveoccasion to speak further on. 

The leading men of the State ap- 
peared not only willing, but anxious to 
grant the privileges of this city govern- 
ment to the Saints. S. H. Little, of the 
upper house, especially, stood by the 
Saints, ane pleaded for their rights, to- 
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gether with Snyder, Ralston, Moore, 
Ross and Stapp; while Charles, the 
representative to the lower house, from 
the district in which Nauvoo was located, 
manfully discharged his duties to the 
Nauvoo portion of his constituents, by 
using all his energy to secure them their 
city government. 

An incident connecting Abraham Lin- 
coln with the passage of this charter may 
not be out of place. The State of 
Illinois was at that time divided into two 
political parties, Whig and Democrat. 
Both parties were friendly to the Saints, 
who considered themselves equally bound 
to both parties for acts of kindness. 
Lincoln was a whig, and in the Novem- 
ber election his name was on the State 
electoral ticket as a whig candidate for 
the State legislature. But the Saints 
wishing to divide their vote, and to show 
a kindness to the democrats, erased the 
name of Lincoln, and substituted that of 
Ralston, a democrat. It was with no ill 
feeling, however, towards Mr. Lincoln 
that this was done, and when the vote 
was called on the final passage of the 
Nauvoo charter, he had the magnanimity 
to vote for it; and congratulated John 
C. Bennett on his success in securing its 
enactment. 

The Saints rejoiced in the prospects of 
liberty secured to them by their city gov- 
ernment, and of it Joseph said: 

“T concocted it for the salvation of the Church 
and on principles so broad, that every honest 
man might dwell secure under its protective in- 


fluences, without distinction of sect or party.” 


An inspection of the charter will bear 
out this opinion of it, for while it was 
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“concocted for the salvation of the 
Church,” it by no means secured that 
salvation by trespassing upon the rights 
of others, but by recognizing the rights 
of the Saints to be equal to the rights of 
other citizens. Nor was it intended that 
Nauvoo should be an exclusive city for 
the Saints; on the contrary, all worthy 
people were invited to come and assist 
in building it up and partake of its liberty 
and other advantages. An official pro- 
clamation of the Saints, issued over the 
signatures of Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon 
and Hyrum Smith, then the Presidency of 
the Church, contains the following pas- 
sage: 

We wish it likewise to be distinctly under- 
stood, that we claim no privileges but what we 
feel cheerfully disposed to share with our fellow 
citizens of every denomination, and every senti- 
ment of religion; and therefore say, that so far 
from being restricted to our own faith, let all 
those who desire to locate in this place(Nauvoo) 
or the vicinity, come, and we will hail them as 
citizens and friends, and shall feel it not only a 
duty, but a privilege to reciprocate the kind- 
ness we have received from the benevolent and 
kind-hearted citizens of the State of Illinois, 


And as an earnest of the intention, 
so far as the Saints were concerned, of 
carrying out in practice these liberal sen- 
timents and extending equal rights to 
people of all religious persuasions, 
among the first acts of the city council 
was the passage of the following ordi- 
nance, introduced by Joseph Smith: 

SECTION 1. Be it ordained by the city coun- 
cil of the city of Nauvoo that the Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Latter-day 
Saints, Quakers, Episcopalians, Universalists, 
Unitarians, Mohammedans, and all other relig- 
ious sects and denominations, whatever,shall have 
free toleration and equal privileges in this city; 
and should any person be guilty of ridiculing 
and abusing, or otherwise deprecating another, 
in consequence of his religion, or of disturbing 
or interrupting any religious meeting within the 
limits of this city, he shall, on conviction before 
the mayor or municipal court, be considered a 
disturber of the public peace, and fined in any 
sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding six months, or both, at 
the discretion of said mayor or court. 


The second section made it the duty of 
all municipal officers to notice and report 


any violation of the law—and in fact, of 
any other law of the city—to the Mayor; 
and the municipal officers were author- 
ized to arrest all violators of this law, 
either with or without process; so that 
the fullest religious liberty was secured 
to all sects, and all religions, and to peo- 
ple of no religion. Under such an ordi- 
nance, people could worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, without fear or molestation 
from any one; but they were restrained 
from interfering with the religion or mode 
of worship of their fellows—they were 
told in a manner, that their liberties 
ended where those of other people com- 
menced. 

On the first of February, 1841, the 
first election for members of the city 
council took place, as provided by the 
city charter. John C. Bennett was chosen 
mayor; William Marks, Samuel H. Smith, 
D. H. Wells and N. K. Whitney, alder- 
men; Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, 
Sidney Rigdon, Chas. C. Rich, John T. 
Barnett, Wilson Law, Don C. Smith, J. 
P. Green and Vinson Knight, councilors. 

On the third of the month the city 
council was organized, by appointing the 
following officers: Marshal, H. G. Sher- 
wood; Recorder, James Sloan; Treasurer, 
R. B. Thompson; Assessor, James Rob- 
inson; Supervisor of Streets, Austin 
Cowles. 

Mayor Bennett, the same day, delivered 
his inaugural address. After making 
several recommendations to the council 
relative to the establishment of an edu- 
cational institution, a militia, and for the 
enactment of a temperance ordinance 
and other measures effecting the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
city, and recommending ‘‘that the pro- 
tecting cegis of the corporation be thrown 
around every moral and religious insti- 
tution of the day, which is in any way 
calculated to ennoble, or ameliorate the 
condition of the human family,’’ he con- 
cluded his speech in these words: 


“As the chief magistrate of your city, I am 
determined to execute all state laws, and city 
ordinances passed in pursuance of law, to the 
very letter, should it require the strong arm of 
military power to enable me to do so, Asan 
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officer, 1 know no man; the peaceful, unoffend- 
ing citizen shall be protected in the full exercise 
of all his civil, political and religious rights, and 
the guilty violator of the law shall be punished 
without respect to persons.”’ 

The first act of the city council, after 
its organization, was to express its grati- 
tude for its privileges and powers con- 
ferred upon the city by its charter. For 
this purpose the following resolution 
was introduced by Joseph Smith, and 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, By the City Council of the City of 
Nauvoo, that the unfeigned thanks of this com- 
munity be respectfully tendered to the Governor, 
Council o1 Revision, and Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, as a feeble testimonial of their 
respect and esteem of noble, high-minded, and 
patriotic statesmen; and as an evidence of grati- 
tude for the signal powers recently conferred— 
and that the citizens of Quincy be held in ever- 
lfsting remembrance of their ueparalleled liber- 
ality and marked kindness to our people, when 
in their greatest state of suffering and want.” 

The next move was to pass a temper- 
ance ordinance, which practically made 
Nauvoo a prohibition city—that is, so far 
as prohibitory ordinances prohibit. 

The Nauvoo Charter, proper, really 
contained two other charters, viz: One 
for the establishment of a university 
within the limits of the city ‘for the 
teaching of the Arts and Sciences, and 
Learned Professions,’’? and another for 
the organization of an independent mili- 
tary body to be called the ‘“‘Nauvoo 
Legion.’’ 

An ordinance was passed on the third 
of February, in relation to the university, 
appointing a chancellor and board of 
regents. A site for a building was se- 
lected, and plans of the structure were 
drawn, but that was as far as the matter 
went, as the city had no funds with which 
to proceed with the work of construction. 
An ordinance was also passed on the 
same date authorizing the organization 
of the Legion. The original provision 
in the Nauvoo Charter establishing this 
military body, provided that the city 
council might organize the inhabitants of 
the city, subject to military duty under 
the laws of the State, into an independ- 
ent body of militia; but a subsequent 
amendment to the charter extended 


the privilege to any citizen of Hancock 
County, who might by voluntary enroll- 
ment desire to attach himself to the 
Legion to do so; and in that event he 
was to have all the privileges to be en- 
joyed by members of that organization. 
The charter provided that the officers of 
the Legion should be commissioned by 
the governor; and that the members 
thereof be required to perform the same 
amount of military duty as the regular 
militia of the State; they were to be at 
the disposal of the mayor in executing 
the laws and ordinances of the city, and 
the laws of the State; and also at the 
disposal of the governor for the public 
defense, and the execution of the laws 
of the State and of the United States; 
and were entitled to their proportion of 
the public arms; but were exempt from 
all military duty not specified in these 
provisions. 

The commissioned officers of the Le- 
gion were constituted its court martial, 
which was its law making department; 
but no law inconsistent with either the 
Constitution of the United States or the 
State of Illinois was to be enacted by 
this court. The privilege of organizing 
the citizens of Nauvoo, and as many of 
the citizens of Hancock County as de- 
sired to unite with them into an inde- 
pendent military body, was highly grati- 
fying to the people of Nauvoo but more 
especially so to Joseph, who in speaking 
of it,in a proclamation to the Saints scat- 
tered abroad, said: 

“The Nauvoo Legion embraces all our mili- 
tary power, and will enable us to perform our 
military duty by ourselves, and thus afford us 
the power and privileges of avoiding one of the 
most fruitful sources of strife, oppression, and 
collision with the world. It will enable us to 
show our attachment to the State and nation, 
as a people, whenever the public service requires 
our aid, thus proving ourselves obedient to the 
paramount laws of the land, and ready at all 


times to sustain and execute them.’ 


The city ordinance provided that the 
Legion should be divided into two co- 
horts. The horse troops to constitute — 
the first cohort; and the infantry the 
second. 

The commander-in-chief of the Legion 
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was to be known as the.Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, who was also made the reviewing 
officer and President of the court-mar- 
tial and Legion. His staff was to con- 
sist of two principle aides-de-camp, with 
the rank of colonel of cavalry; anda 
guard of twelve aides-de-camp with the 
rank of Captain of Infantry; and a drill 
officer, with the rank of Colonel of 
Dragoons, to be the chief officer of the 
Guard. 

The second officer was a Major-Gene- 
ral, to act as the secretary of the court- 
martial and Legion. His staff consisted 
of an adjutant, surgeon-in-chief, a cornet, 
quarter-master, paymaster, commissary, 
and chaplain; all to hold the rank of 
colonel of cavalry; beside these, there 
were to be in his staff, a surgeon for 
each cohort, quarter-master sergeant, 
sergeant-major, and a chief musician— 
_with the rank of captain of light infan- 
try; and two musicians with the rank of 
captain of infantry. Beside these offi- 
cers there were created by the ordinance 
an adjutant and inspector-general; anda 
a brigadier-general to command each 
cohort. The staff of each brigadier-gene- 
ral consisted of an aid-de-camp with the 
rank of lientenant-colonel of infantry, 
and when not otherwise in service these 
brigadiers had access to the staff of the 
Major-General. 

The ordinance organizing this body of 
militia provided that the court-martial 
should adopt for the Legion, so far as 
practicable, the discipline, drill, uniform, 
rules and regulations of the United 
States army. Anda law passed by the 
court-martial shortly after its organiza- 
tion, required all male citizens within 
the limits of Nauvoo, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, excepting 
such as were exempted from service 
under the laws of the United States, to 
perform military duty under the penalty 
of being fined for absence from general 
parades, as follows: generals, twenty- 
five dollars; colonels, twenty dollars; 
captains, fifteen dollars; lieutenants, ten 
dollars; and musicians and privates, five 
dollars. For absence from company par- 
ades—of course without good reason for 
the absence—the fines were fixed at these 


rates: commissioned officers, five dollars; 
non-commissioned officers, three dollars; 
and musicians and privates, two dollars. 

The first election of officers of the 
Legion took place on the fourth of Feb- 
ruary, 1841; and resulted in Joseph 
Smith being unanimously chosen lieu- 
tenant-general; John C. Bennett, major- 
general; and Wilson Law, brigadier- 
general, of the first cohort; and Don 
Carlos Smith, brigadier-general of the 
second cohort. The staffs of the res- 
pective generals were’ chosen from the 
leading citizens of Nauvoo, some of 
whom were not members of the Mor- 
mon Church. There were but six com- 
panies at the time the Legion was organ- 
ized, in February, 1841, but in September 
following, the number of men had in- 
creased to one thousand four hundred 
and ninety; and at the time of the 
Prophet Joseph’s death, some three 
years later, the Legion numbered about 
five thousand. 

With such strict regulations, accom- 
panied with a natural enthusiasm, and by 
competent military officers, it is not to be 
wondered at if the Legion became the 
best body of militia in the State of Illinois. 
It excited the jealousy and envy of the 
rest of the militia in the surrounding 
counties, and all the laudable efforts of 
the Legion to become an efficient body 
of militia, with a view of assisting in the 
execution of the state and national laws, 
if occasion should require, were con- 
strued by their enemies to mean a pre- 
paration for rebellion, and the establish- 
ment and spread of the Mormon religion, 
by the conquest of the sword, as Moham- 
med established Islamism. Thus the 
forming of an independent body of mili- 
tia, enabling the Saints to perform their 
military duty by themselves, which 
Joseph fondly hoped would remove ‘‘one 
of the most fruitful sources of strife, 
oppression and collision with the world,”’ 
and which he further hoped would give 
the Saints, as a people, an opportunity 
of showing their attachment to the state 
and nation, whenever the public service 
required their aid—by the misrepresen- 
tations of their enemies, was made one 
of the principal rocks of offense, and ws 
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used to excite the apprehensions and 
prejudices of the people of Illinois. 
Thus Satan still sows tares among the 
wheat; makes virtue appear to be vice, 
and patriotism, treason. 

In the meantime, important changes 
in the Church organization had taken 
_place. A revelation was received on the 
nineteenth of January, 1841,* which vir- 
tually led to a reorganization of all the 
quorums of the Priesthood. Hyrum 
Smith, who had stood in the position of 
counsel or to his brother Joseph, since 
the apostasy of F. G. Williams and his 
expulsion from the Church, on the 
seventh of November, 1837, was ap- 
pointed to succeed his father—whose 
death we noticed in the last number—as 
Patriarch to the Church; to hold the 
sealing blessings of the Church, even 
the Holy Spirit of Promise, whereby the 
Saints are sealed up unto the day of re- 
demption, that they may not fall, not- 
withstanding the day of temptation that 
might come upon them. 

Joseph was given as the presiding 
Elder of the Church, to be a translator, 
a revelator, a seer and prophet. Sidney 
Rigdon was admonished of his neglect 
of duty, and of his lack of faith; he was 
told, however, if he would repent of his 
sins, and stand in his place and calling, 
he might continue to act as Counselor to 
Joseph, and the Lord promised to heal 
him, and make him powerful in testi- 
mony. The reason for this admonition, 
as one may judge from the spirit of it, 
was that he to whom it was given, had 
become sourin his feelings towards the 
work of God. His ardor was cooling, 
and his zeal, which at times would be 
inordinate, seemed even at that time to 
be oozing out of his disposition. 

William Law, whom it will be remem- 
bered Joseph first met when enroute for 
Washington, Law then leading a small 
company of Saints to Nauvoo from 
Canada,was appointed to fill the vacancy 
in the First Presidency made by the ap- 
pointment of Hyrum to the office of 
Patriarch. And such blessings and spirit- 
ual powers were pronounced upon him 


* Doctrine and Covenants, Section 124. 


by the Lord, as seldom falls to the lot of 
man to have promised him. He was 
appointed a Prophet, Seer, and Revela- 
tor, as well as Joseph, “who was to show 
unto him the keys whereby he might 
ask and receive, and be crowned with 
the same blessings, and glory, and honor, 
and Priesthood, and gifts of the Priest- 
hood, that once were upon him that was 
the servant of the Lord, Oliver Cow- 
dery.’’ On the condition of his faithful- 
ness, of course, he was to have power 
to heal the sick, cast out devils, be 
delivered from those who administered 
him poison, and the serpent that would 
lay hold upon his heel; ‘‘And what if I 
will,’’ said the Lord, ‘‘that he should raise 
the dead, let him not hold his voice.” 

Brigham Young was appointed the 
President ot the Twelve Apostles, and 
liberty given to the Church to appoint 
another man to fill the vacancy made in 
the quorum through the death of David 
W. Patten, who was killed by the mob, 
at the battle on Crooked River in the 
State of Missouri. The High Council 
was named, and a Presidency given to 
the High Priests; the seven Presidents 
of the Seventies were appointed; and all 
the quorums of the Priesthood; both in 
the Melchisedec and Aaronic divisions 
were set in order, so far as the appoint- 
ment of presidents was concerned. 

Besides setting the Priesthood in order, 
the Lord in this revelation required that 
a house should be built to His name; ‘‘a 
house worthy of all acceptation; that the 
weary traveler might find health and 
safety while he contemplated the word 
of the Lord.’’ It was to be known as 
the Nauvoo House, and built unto the 
name of the Lord. Individual stock 
was to range from fifty dollars to 
fifteen thousand dolfars; no person being 
allowed to put in less than fifty, nor 
more than fifteen thousand. And it was 
specially provided that none but those 
who believed in the Book of Mormon 
and the revelations of God were to be 
permitted to hold stock. 

In addition to this commandment to 
build the Nauvoo House, the Lord told 
the Saints that there was not a place 
found on the earth to which he might 
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come and restore that which was lost, or 
which he had taken away, even the full- 
ness of the Priesthood; nor was there a 
baptismal font upon the earth where the 
Saints might be baptized for the dead.* 
The doctrine of baptism for the dead 
had been made known unto the Saints 
some time previous to this, and the 
ordinance had been performed in rivers 
and other convenient places; but this is 
an ordinance of God’s house, and can- 
not be acceptable to Him when per- 
formed elsewhere, only in the days of 
the poverty of His people. And as more 
prosperous times had dawned upon the 
Church, the Saints were required to 
build a temple to the name of the Most 
High; and they were further told that 
they were granted sufficient time to 
build the temple, and if they failed to 
build it at the expiration of that ap- 
pointed term, they should be rejected as 
a church together with their dead. To 
show to the Church the importance of 
erecting this temple, the Lord reminded 
them how he had commanded Moses to 
build a tabernacle, that the children of 
Israel could bear with them into the 
wilderness, that those ordinances might 
be revealed which had been hidden from 
before the foundation of the world. 
Therefore said the Lord: 

“Let this house be built unto my name that I 
may reveal mine ordinances therein, unto my 
people. For I design to reveal unto my Church 
things which have been kept hid from before the 
foundation of the world, things that pertain to 
the dispensation of the fullness of times; and I 
will show unto my servant Joseph all things 
pertaining to this house, and the Priesthood 
thereof. * * * And ye shall build it on the 
place where you have contemplated building it, 
for that is the spot which I have chosen for you 
to build it.” 


The location which the Saints had 
contemplated as the site for the Temple 
was on an eminence over-looking the 
river, the landscape on the Iowa side 
and all the surrounding country for miles. 
It was in the middle of an afternoon 
in August when I visited the place. One 
of those still, sultry afternoons so com- 


* Doctrine and Covenants, Section I24, 28- 
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mon to the days in the last weeks of 
summer; when the atmosphere is in that 
condition described so well by the word 
“hazy;” when the sun as it sinks down 
the western sky looks like a huge mass 
of fire,and not a breath of air stirs the 
ripened grain or makes a ripple on the 
glass-like surface of the placid river; an 
afternoon when all animate nature seems 
hushed, and not a sound is heard but 
the occasional humming of bees as they 
flit from flower to flower in search of 
the nectar they conceal. 

I refused to ride from the ferry-boat 
landing to the hotel, though I sent my 
valise, and then wandered through the 
fields and vineyards; stopping as I 
would reach higher ground now to drink 
in the beauty of the magnificent scenery, 
and now to question some one of the 
German, peasant-like inhabitants of the 
place, about the city and the strange 
people who founded it. At last I stood 
upon the Temple site by the well,;which 


‘ had been dug within the Temple to sup- 


ply the water for the baptismal font. It 
was curiosity rather than thirst which led 
me to draw up the old wooden bucket 
sunk in it, and drink. I went to the spot 
where the front of the Temple must 
have stood, and a magnificent landscape 
burst upon my vision,the glory of which, 
the ablest pen could but faintly picture. 

There is the majestic river half en- 
circling the site where once stood the 
beautiful city; the timber-covered bluffs 
which here and there stand out in bold 
relief against the western sky, adding to 
its grandeur. While the beautiful undu- 
lating surface of the country stretched 
out before one, both on the Iowa and 
Illinois side of the river—the farms, 
meadows, streams, hills, prairies, woods, 
and distant villages, make a landscape 
which in extent and splendor stands un- 
surpassed. 

With all this splendid country spread 
out before us, how easy it is to people it 
with the Saints who came hither when it 
was a desolate wilderness, and by their 
energy and courage, built here a pros- 
perous commercial and manufacturing 
city, giving to it for suburbs well culti- 
vated farms, gardens, orchards and 
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meadows—filling the land with the hum 
of peaceful industry. Here stands the 
Temple with its solid walls of light col- 
ored lime stone, sixty feet to the square, 
and its thirty hewn pilasters, and noble 
tower, two hundred feet high, glittering 
in the light of the setting sun.* 

And now as the day draws to its close, 
groups of harvesters are coming in from 
the fields. Merry is their mood as 
onward they trudge to their peaceful 
cottage homes, where the frugal evening 
meal, prepared by the careful house- 
wife’s busy hands, awaits them. Slowly 
from the pastures, through grassy lanes, 
and now along the dusty streets, comes 
the lowing herd; each cow quickening 
her pace as she nears her home, and is 
welcomed by the impatient bleating of 
her young, or the cheery voice of the 
milkmaid, standing ready to relieve her 
of her rich burden. The sun has set, 
and a cool breeze whispers through the 
foliage of the trees, and ruffles the water 
of the river. The sounds of toil have 
died away, the busy wheel is still, the 
roar of the smith’s bellows and the 
clanging of his anvil has ceased; but 
these sounds have been succeeded by 
innocent mirth, and joy—a merry laugh, 


* “The Temple was built of light grey lime- 
stone, about as hard as marble. It was 128 
feet long, 88 feet wide, nearly 60 feet high, and 
to the top of the tower nearly 200 feet. It had 
30 hewn pilasters, which cost about $3000 each. 
The bases of the pilasters were crescent new 
moons, and the capitals, nearly 50 feet high, 
were suns with human faces in bold relief, 2% 
feet broad, and ornamented with rays of light 
and waves, the whole surmounted by two hands 
holding trumpets. There were two stories in 
the clear, and two and one-half stories in the 
recesses over the arches, four tiers, of windows, 
two gothic and two round. ‘The baptismal 
fount, supported on twelve carved oxen, was in 
the basement story, and with the oxen, was 
intended to be gilded with gold. On the west 
front of the building was inscribed in golden 
letters— 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD: 
BUILT BY THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 

The amouut expended by the Saints on this 

building exceeded $1,000,000,” 


the refrain of a song, a shout from boys 
at their evening sports, the barking of 
dogs, the notes of a cornet—all mingling 
in sweet confusion, salute the ear. 
Groups of neighbors meet here and 
there,and beguile the time in social inter- 
course. As the twilight deepens, lovers 
stroll hand in hand along the river bank, 
or through quiet streets, and into willing 
ears is whispered the old, old story of 
love—old! and yet ever new as succeed- 
ing generations repeat it in tremulous 
tones, and listen to it with the same 
eager joy. 

But as the night advances even these 
sounds are no longer heard, and all is 
quiet in the “Beautiful City.’? No one 
is in the streets, there are no signs of 
life—except through the windows of the 
upper room in Joseph’s store, is strug- 
gling a dull red light, and by it we 
might know that there are a few earnest 
men in council,devising measures for the 
benefit of the Saints and the spread of 
the truth. 

Such, I doubt not, were the scenes 
about Nauvoo in the days of her pros- 
perity. Within her gates were sent forth: 


“oe 


The saving virtues round the land; 

In bright patrol; white Peace, and social Love; 

The tender looking Charity, intent 

On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through 

smiles ; 
Uudaunted Truth, and dignity of Mind; 
Courage composed and keen; sound Temper- 
ance, 

Healthful in heart and look; clear Chastity, 

With blushes reddening as she moved along, 

Disordered at the deep regard she draws; 

Rough Industry; Activity untired, 

With copious life informed, and all awake; 

While in the radiant front, superior shines 

That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal; 

Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey; 

And ever musing on the public weal, 

Still labors glorious with some great design.” 
But aroused from my reverie by the ap- 

proach of darkness—silent though it was 

—I looked around like one who had 

dreamed—the magnificent temple was 

gone, so too was the prosperous city 

with its industrious, enterprising, vir- 

tuous people—its prospects were forever 

blighted, and as I called to mind the 

acts of cruelty and oppression, which 
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marred Nauvoo’s budding prospects, I 
cursed man’s inhumanity to man, and 
prayed for a day when perfect liberty 
and peace shall be permanently given to 
the Saints. 

But to return to our narrative. The 
most important events that occurred in 
February and March, 1841, were the 
passage by the Illinois Legislature of a 
bill incorporating the ‘‘Nauvoo House 
Association’ with George Miller, Lyman 
Wight, John Suitler and Peter Haws, as 
trustees thereof; and another, incorpor- 
ating ‘“‘The Nauvoo Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Association;’’ the object 
of the association being the promotion 
of agriculture and husbandry in all their 
branches, and the manufacture of flour, 
lumber and such other useful articles as, 
are necessary for the ordinary purposes 
of life.’? The capital stock of the associa- 
tion was put at one hundred thousand 
dollars, with privilege of increasing to 
three hundred thousand. 

In the meantime the City Council had 
divided Nauvoo into four wards; and had 
ordered the town lots of Commerce to 
be vacated, that the survey of the City of 
Nauvoo might be carried through the 
town plats of Commerce, and that the 
same be incorporated forever with the 
city of Nauvoo. These things, together 
with training the Legion and preparing 
in a general way for the conference to be 
commenced on the sixth of April, occu- 
pied the attention of the people of 
Nauvoo through the winter. 

B. A. Roberts. 


The group of dwellings presented in 
the frontispiece of this number is one of 
peculiar interest to old inhabitants of 
Nauvoo. These two-story brick houses 
were becoming quite common in the 
later days of Nauvoo’s prosperity. They 
were mostly built after 1842, during the 
time when the population was increasing 
very rapidly and a general air of thrift 
and enterprise pervaded the settlement. 
The temple was being built, the mansion 
was occupied by the Prophet and the 
Nauvoo House was being erected. 

The residence of President Young is 
to-day one of the most substantial in the 


old city. It has the appearance of com- 
fort and an atmosphere of peace. Lo- 
cated ona quiet street in the bottoms, 
just inside an old fashioned whitewashed 
picket fence, and surrounded with the 
luxurious foliage of trees, it is a delight- 
ful home. 

The house of President H. C. Kimball 
is characteristic of him. It was “‘on the 
square,” and if ever man took pride in 
anything, he did in being ‘‘on the square.”’ 
It shows considerable taste architectur- 
ally, and is a very comfortably arranged 
home. In it, as in nearly all of the pre- 
tentious dwellings of those days will be 
observed the squaring of the gables. It 
was not regarded as good taste to ex- 
pose a peaked gable-end in the fashion- 
able days of Nauvoo. 

Brother Wilford Woodruff’s Nauvoo 
house looks just like his old residence 
in the Fourteenth Ward, Salt Lake City, 
did, before it developed with wings and 
spreading branches into the ‘‘Valley 
House.’’ There is an incident in the 
life of Porter Rockwell connected with 
this old Nauvoo residence. A new Colt’s 
revolver had been invented and some 
specimen arms received by the Prophet, 
who was exhibiting them to a number 
of the brethren. They were together 
in an upper room of Brother Woodruff’s 
new house, (shown in the engraving) 
and were talking over the merits of 
different arms. Porter was in his ele- 
ment, flourishing the several weapons 
about him in anything but a safe man- 
ner. President Young, cautioned him 
to be careful; but he only laughed, and 
the Prophet (from whom only would 
Porter take an admonition) finally warned 
him that it was dangerous to handle 
loaded pistols in a crowd. Porter 
replied that guns didn’t go off by acci- 
dent in his hands, but as a reproof to 
his boasting, he had no sooner said so, 
than a cartridge in the pistol he was 
examining exploded, the bullet provi- 
dentially striking the ceiling, its only 
way out without wounding some body, 
as the room was crowded. Porter hung 
his head, and was the most shamefaced 
body guard that had been seen about the 
Prophet for many a day. 
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“Ts this your first visit to Constanti- 
nople?”’ was the question of a Bohemian 
to the writer, as he stood on board a 
Russian ship at Varna, a Bulgarian town 
on the Black Sea. “I’m a musikus,” 
said the gentlemen in his broken German, 
“and am taking a troupe along with me 
to see if I cant please the Turks with 
something European.’’ A short time 
after our arrival in Constantinople, I met 
my Bohemian friend, and when [J asked 
him how he was getting along with the 
Turks, he gave his head a significant 
nod, and declared they had no sense of 
appreciation, but regretted greatly that 
such a city should not be in the hands of 
Christians. The latter remark was not 
at all original with the credulous and 
disappointed szwszkus, still he wished to 
show that he fully appreciated the situa- 
tion. That the city is a prize which even 
the most orthodox Christians need not 
disdain, we were both agreed, the mo- 
ment we caught sight of its environs. 

Taking the route by way of Bourghas 
in East Rumelia, we were treated to a 
two nights rough shaking up on the 
Euxine of the ancients, whose familiarity 
with the terrible storms that sweep over 
its waters, has suggested the characteris- 
tic name of ‘‘The Inhospitable.” Be- 
fore sunrise we were on deck observing 
the contour of the land near the mouth 
of the Bosphorus, as the ship slowly ap- 
proached the channel that was to lead 
us to the city of the Sultan. The steamer 
must wait, however, till sunrise, as no 
ship can enter either of the great chan- 
nels save between the rising and setting 
of the sun, and then only by means of a 
practiqgue,an order issued by the Turkish 
authorities stationed near the fortresses 
which guard the entrances to the famous 
city. 

After the formalities of obtaining a prac- 
tique had permitted the steamer to 
enter the Bosphorus, I began to rake 
up a friendship with the first-mate, who 
stood at the prow of the ship. I knew I 
was Ares Paestte on forbidden ground, 
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but [struck a very sympathetic cord when 
I asked him where he learned to speak 
such good English. He had picked it 
up in New York, and when I assured 
him that although his accent would not 
bealtogether appreciated by a‘‘cockney,”’ 
it was musical to me, he gave with 
egotistical pride full play to his English, 
and explained all that lay along the 
Bosphorus for a distance of fifteen miles, 
from its opening into the Black Sea to 
Constantinople, where its waters are 
mingled with those of the Marmora. 
Following this tortuous water-way, we 
were soon before the celebrated Beyuk- 
dere, a small village of palaces, where 
notables of Constantinople seek during 
the hot summer months the cool winds of 
the Euxine. There, too, on Sunday 
afternoons along the beach in front of 
ambassadors’ palaces, the high life of 
Constantinople resort to enjoy a fashion- 
able promenade @ la Francaise. Further 
on we passed the seven huge trees, /edi 
Kardasch, under which Godfrey of 
Bouillon pitched his tent at the head ofa 
crusading army on the way to the Holy 
Land. A few minutes later, we reach 
Therapia to view the English and Ger- 
man palaces used as summer resorts. 
Soon we pass the narrowest point of 
the Bosphorus where ancient towers, now 
in a ruinous state, designate the re- 
sources of ancient defense; and where 
Darius led over his army of seven hun- 
dred thousand men. Near this point, 
on an eminence which overlooks the 
Bosphorus and the villages along the 
Asiatic coast, stands the American 
“Robert College,’’ a most elegant and 
costly structure. 

We are now within half an hour of 
Constantinople. The beautiful royal 
marble palaces hard on the water’s edge, 
the rolling hills, the towering cypresses, 
the stately mosques with their slender 
minarets, announce our approach to the 
City of the Crescent. The Bosphorus, 
just before pouring its waters into the 
Marmora sea, extends a watery arm to 
the right, on the European side, in the 
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shape of a horn, styled by the imagina- 
tive Greek, because the wealth of three 
continents flowed into its ports, the 
Golden Horn. 

Besides the historical, political, and 
picturesque features of this great water- 
way, which has brought us from the 
Black Sea before the coveted prize of 
the ancient and modern world, there is 
a strange physical feature. The surface 
current of the Bosphorus flows toward 
the Marmora, but if a bottle be let down 
with a rope it is found that there exists a 
bottom current, which flows in an oppo- 
site direction. Persons, also, who are 
drowned in the harbor, instead of being 
carried with the surface current into the 
Marmora, sink and are taken by the 
under-current in the direction of the 
Black Sea and are fished out at the 
“bends.’? As the Caspian, as well as 
the Mediterranean, is lower than the 
Black Sea, this curious phenomenon is 
explained by the theory that, between 
the Black and Caspian seas, a subterran- 
ean water passage exists, which influences 
the under-current of the Bosphorus. 

We had found ourselves in the harbor 
at the mouth of the Golden Horn,where 
it opens both into the Bosphorus and 
Marmora. The anchor went down and 
there came a rush of cazwkes—small 
boats. A thousand voices rang out at 
once, and then from all directions men 
and boys began scrambling up the sides 
of the vessel, each grabbing for the pas- 
sengers’ luggage, which is contended for 
like a bone by a host of hungry dogs. 
The passenger may push and kick and 
expostulate, but all to no purpose, he is 
literally captured. The prices for row- 
ing one to shore, if arranged before 
hand, are extortionate enough; but if 
the bill is first asked for on shore, it is 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 
Orientals have the strange idea that all 
Europeans come from where money 
grows. The process through which a 
man goes before he finds himself a free 
man in the city, has so exhausted all in- 
dulgence and forbearance, that he is 
ready to exclaim with the musikus, that 
the city should “‘be in the hands of 
Christians;”’although perhaps the greater 


number of those who have worried and 
dogged him every step are either Orien- 
tal Christians or Jews. 

The verdict is well nigh universal that 
no city in the world is at once so pictur- 
esque, so strange, so odd and so roman- 
tic, when viewed from without, as Con- 
stantinople; yet the process of getting in 
so robs one of all sentiment, that to 
again enjoy the delightful enthusiasm of 
an external view, he must again take to 
the water. South of the Golden Horn 
and skirting the shores of the Marmora, 
with apex converging in the Bosphorus, 
where it meets these waters, is a triang- 
ular area of land known to-day as Stam- 
boul. Inthe year 667 B. C., not a hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Rome, 
a colony of Greeks from Megara, an 
ancient city between Athens and Corinth, 
located on this tempting spot of earth, 
which for centuries was known as Greek 
Byzantium. When Roman arms subju- 
gated the East, it became a part of the 
empire, and when Constantine the Great 
conceived the idea of changing the capi- 
tal of his empire, he selected Byzantium, 
which was to be styled New Rome, but 
was subsequently called the city of Con- 
stantine or Constantinople. It was the 
purpose of the emperor to make it the 
rival of old Rome, and he devoted great 
energy in advancing the new capital by 
the importation of artizans from all parts 
of the empire, as well as by the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money from the 
public treasury. During the dark per- 
iods of Western Europe, Constantinople 
was really the only city that maintained 
any semblance of ancient learning and 
grandeur. It was indeed a lone star in 
the constellation of Greek and Roman 
civilization, and its commercial wealth 
excited the admiration of all nations. 
From A. D, 330 to A. D. 1453, Constan- 
tinople was the capital of the Eastern 
Roman empire, and its history, like that 
of all Europe, was one of devastating 
wars. Great sums had been expended 
in the early period in works of art, 
which were swept away by the civil and 
religious wars of the later period. 

It is well to know something of the 
condition of this imperial city, during 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
before the Mohammedan conquest, for 
many writers censure the Turks for all 
that has happened to efface the grandeur 
that once made Constantinople the envy 
of the world. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century, great hordes of 
Christians left western Europe, and set 
out for the Holy Land, to conquor the 
city of Jerusalem, and recover the tomb 
of the Savior, then in the possession of 
Moslems. Plunder and personal ambi- 
tion were great factors in the movement, 
just as they are among many who are 
playing the role of crusaders in our own 
times. They saw thousands of miles 
away the splinter in the Moslem’s eye, 
but failed to discover the beam in their 
own. On their way, they stopped before 
Constantinople, laid seige to the city, 
confiscated its wealth, and laid waste 
so many parts of it, that it never re- 
gained anything of its former greatness 
and beauty. They set up a government 
of their own, known in its history as the 
Latin Empire. Such was the anarchy 
which prevailed before the crusaders 
entered, that it is said five emperors 
were deposed in six months. 

Of the Latin conquest, the historian 
says: ‘The city was in the hands of the 
Western Christians. They behaved as 
Christian soldiers, whether of the East 
or of the West, always have behaved; 
they pillaged, destroyed, burned, out- 
raged, and murdered.’’ Of the end of 
the Latin Empire, the same writer fur- 
ther remarks: ‘‘It began with violence 
and injustice; it ended as it began.’’ The 
reader may well imagine the desolation 
that came over this once magnificent 
city, after a great part of it had been 
burned to the ground, its metal works of 
art melted, and the wealth of its costly 
decorated churches confiscated. It 
never regained a shadow of its former 
greatness, under subsequent Greek rule. 
Civil strife continued to paralyze the 
energies of the inhabitants, and the most 
hideous crimes made it a suitable prey to 
the enemy. 

In 1453, Mohammed II, after his 
famous siege, entered Constantinople on 
the twenty-ninth of May, and henceforth 


it became the city of the Sultan. Of its 
last conqueror, whose soldiers also com- 
mitted great depredations, it is written: 
“Mahomet, it is said, was profoundly 
impressed with the spectacle of the fallen 
city. Cruel and perfidious, he may have 
been, but he would allow no wanton des- 
truction, and he reproved with a blow of 
his scimeter, a barbarous Turk whom he 
saw breaking marble mosaics of the 
church of St. Sophia.’’ 

This celebrated Christian church, in 
which it is said twenty thousand people 
could be crowded, and which was orna- 
mented in the most magnificent and 
costly style of the times, was suddenly 
converted into a Mohammedan mosque. 
This mosque of St. Sophia is that upon 
which, to-day, zealous Christians and 
more zealous politicians so long to plant 
a Christian banner. Fancy Mr. James 
Bryce’s anguish, when either as a first- 
rate Christian or orthodox politician, he 
gives expression to his sentiments in the 
following manner: “Looking around 
this noble monument of Christian art, it 
was impossible not to wish for the speedy 
advent of the day, when the fierce faith 
of Arabia shall be driven out, and the 
voice of Christian worship be heard 
once more beneath this sounding dome.”’ 
Suicidal Christianity had desolated the 
land, when Moslem arms brought a halt 
to the devastation. Civil wars were 
raging, and anarchy was the order of 
the day, and yet the following, from the 
same author, shows how writers are 
prone to lay all the misfortunes of the 
land at the door of the Turks: “Seeing 
the misery Turkish rule has brought 
upon these countries, it is impossible 
not to wish for its speedy extinction;’ 
and again to the country he applies a 
very well devised, if borrowed, metaphor; 
“But the blight of Turkish rule has 
passed over it like a scorching wind.” 

At any rate, outside of political and 
religious zeal, one may safely conclude 
from a purely historical source, that the 
Turks have planted themselves upon the 
ruins of a civilization, which, up to the 
present, they have been wholly unable 
to restore. What the Turk may be able 
in the future to accomplish, is still an 
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open question. In the middle ages, the 
Italians were active in extending their 
commerce to theshores of the Bosphorus, 
and Constantinople was to them the 
great commercial emporium of the 
East. -Just opposite what was anciently 
known as Byzantium, subsequently Con- 
stantinople, and at present Stamboul, 
they planted an important colony, and 
to-day, among the relics which come 
down to us from their time, stands the 
great Genoese tower, on the hill above 
the Golden Horn. ‘To-day, all that part 
just opposite Stamboul, on the water’s 
edge, is known as Galata, and.the city 
extending on the hill beyond and further 
to the north as Pera, or the European 
part of Constantinople. While, there- 
fore, ancient Constantinople was desig- 
nated by what the Turks have been 
pleased to call Stamboul; in its modern 
sense it incorporates Pera on the hill, 
Galata on the port, and Stamboul—the 
latter being connected with the former 
by two bridges, on the south side of the 
Golden Horn. Some also include 
Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus. The city is built on hills and in 
hollows, so that all that is seen from any 
side without, is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. 

The contour of the land which skirts 
the waters of the Golden Horn, the 
Bosphorus and the Marmora is so 
beautifully, so perfectly, and with such 
pleasing variety, drawn by nature’s ar- 
tist, that it is difficult to imagine not only 
how it could have been executed, but 
that it could have been executed at all. 
There is no distant view about all Con- 
stantinople that does not call forth won- 
der and admiration. The houses climb 
one above another to the summit of the 
rolling hills and reflect a multitude of 
fantastic colors from the distance. Ap- 
proach, from any direction, that which 
has called forth so much enthusiasm 
for the romantic and picturesque, and it 
is like the disappointed awakening from 
dreams of fairy land;narrow, dirty streets, 
too crooked for the most crooked ways 
of the most crooked people in the world, 
too odd not to be curious, too strange 
not to attract, but too real to be forgot- 


ten. You climb one minute into active 
life, and descend the next into obscurity. 
You make your way for what appears a 
business part, but have met a donkey 
with two huge baskets thrown across his 
back and coming in an opposite direc- 
tion, so you have to back out to make 
room for him to pass. You have just 
knocked your head against a Turkish 
veranda, and shut your eyes to kill the 
pain and bite your lips to keep back an 
evil species of hiccoughs, when you step 
on one of the dogs curled up on the 
stones, and he sets up such a howling— 
his best method of taking revenge—as 
to almost drive you wild. You declare 
you will get out of this—it is easy said, 
but how? If you succeed it is only to be 
entrapped again by your curiosity. You 
have found some handsome buildings 
and make up your mind to follow them 
up; but in ten minutes you run into a 
grave yard with headstones scattered in 
all directions. You are in the shade ofa 
cypress grove and sit down on a tomb- 
stone 4 la Turgue, and watch the boys 
spin fish lines. In short you have trav- 
eled all day long and have not been 
anywhere. Constantinople is beautiful, 
lovely, attractive, picturesque, magnifi- 
cent; dirty, odd, strange, disagreeable, 
nasty and abominable—it is the most 
charming and most repulsive city in the 
world. 

One may observe from a map what an 
unique and remarkable position the city 
occupies. It is the great highway for all 
that commerce which floats on the Dan- 
ube, and the great rivers of southern 
Russia. When the railroads open the 
rich countries around the Caspian Sea, 
and in Asia Minor, as well as the fertile 
lands of Macedonia, it will, standing as 
it does with a foot on each conte 
command all that immense commerce 
which must roll into its harbor from 
both land and sea. The great water- 
ways, the Bosphorus on the north and 
the Dardanelles on the south, are so 
narrow that by the erection of batteries 
or laying down of torpedoes, it may be 
rendered impregnable to naval attack. 
The waters, too, of its splendid harbors, 
land-locked and tideless,are deep enough 
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to float the largest vessels. The long 
lines of hills and ravines with interven- 
ing marshes on both land sides, favor 
the erection of fortifications for the most 
effectual defense. There is no such site 
in the world for an imperial city. Is it 
any wonder, then, with the immense 
commerce which must pass beneath its 
walls or roll into its magnificent harbor, 
with the beauty and strength of its loca- 


tion, that the susikus should lament that 
such a city is not in the hands of Chris- 
tians? J. M. Tanner. 


ai = 


Conversion is repairing of the old 
building; but it takes all down and erects 
a new structure. The sincere Christian is 
quite a new fabric, from the foundation 
to the top-stone all new.—AZeine. 


TE 


“Miss BeRTHA, we have had a delight- 
ful walk,’’ said a chorus of school girls 
to their teacher, as they parted from her 
at the door of her lodgings. It was a, 
beautiful day in the beginning of June— 
a day calculated to render a walk agree- 
able under the most ordinary circum- 
stances. The sun seemed to shine more 
radiantly, the flowers came forth more 
boldly under the cheerful influence of 
the advancing season; the birds chattered 
more noisily, or drew forth from their 
melodious throats higher, deeper, purer 
notes, in the ecstacy of joy, while all 
animated nature seemed to have caught 
the inspiration of the day, and joined, in 
this way or that, in its celebration; the 
lowing of the herds came from the 
distant meadows, 

“While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistled o’er the furrowed land.” 


But this had been no ordinary occa- 
sion. Miss Bertha Somerville, the 
teacher of the Mission School, had 
invited the larger girls of her classes 
to meet her on this bright Saturday 
morning, for the purpose of strolling 
along the lanes and through the mead- 
ows. It had been Miss Bertha’s object 
to combine the amusement of her pupils 
with their instruction; and certainly 
nature and education had well qualified 
her to act in both capacities. She 
pointed out to them the different varieties 
of trees, with their peculiarities, she tore 
to pieces the many flowers and grasses 
that were brought to her by the emulous 
school girls, in explaining their construc- 
tion; she told them many things con- 
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cerning the bugs and butterflies, and 
taught them to distinguish many of the 
ordinary rocks; she told them of the 
geological history of the earth, and, 
in her explanations, launched forth to 
the confines of the solar system, and 
out into the realms of space, where each 
of the fixed stars represents the central 
sun of other revolving worlds. 

The teacher was the possessor of the 
complete heart of each of her scholars; 
she had-won it by a studious interest in 
their welfare and pleasure, that seemed 
to be untiring. It was a love born of 
respect, for they found in her a skillful 
teacher, whose enlightened mind seemed 
to them to contain exact information 
concerning all things in the heavens 
above and the earth below. 

Bertha Somerville was, by no means, 
an ordinary young woman; neither ordi- 
nary in appearance, in attainments, nor 
in the romance of her history. She 
would not in the common acceptation ot 
the word, be called a beautiful girl. 
There was none of that coquetry of 
word or action, which serves to make 
far less handsome girls appear attractive 
and even beautiful. Her good qualities 
were not on the surface; at first glance, 
one would say that she was not beauti- 
ful, at a moment’s acauaintance, you 
would perhaps pronounce her to be com- 
monplace. But after knowing her a time 
long enough for that beauty of counten- 
ance, and that magnetism of manner, 
which comes from sly ways and coquet- 
tish words, to have perished, you then 
begin to awaken to that more permanent 
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intellectual beauty of face and manner, 
that characterized her so eminently. 

Bertha was born in Connecticut, among 
those green rolling hills that skirt the 
Sound. From‘her home, could be seen 
the mirrored surface of that inland sea, 
dotted with white sails, and beyond, the 
shores of Long Island. A bright girl, with 
ambitious parents, she had acquired at 
an early age, the sum of education 
offered by her village schools, and was 
sent to the neighboring city of New 
Haven, to continue her studies, and pre- 
pare herself for the higher education 
afforded by Wellesley College. Her 
parents were not wealthy; but they were 
ambitious that their only child should 
receive, at least, the heritage of a good 
education. 

In due time she became an inmate of 
Wellesley, that celebrated college for 
young ladies, which is not far from Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts. Her 
mind had always inclined towards relig- 
ion, and she, therefore, paid special 
attention to that excellent library of 
commentaries and other works concern- 
ing the Bible, known as the ‘‘Gertrude”’ 
collection. In due time she graduated 
and returned to her home, which now 
was without the presence of her mother, 
who had died soon after her daughter 
had departed for Wellesley. Nor was 
her father to be spared to her long, since 
it was but a year after her return when 
that gentleman, always delicate, suc- 
cumbed to the grief that had so heavily 
preyed upon him, and was laid beside 
his wife in the cemetery on the wooded 
hill. 

Fortunately for Bertha, she had during 
her college vacations made many influ- 
ential friends, during her visits to the 
homes of her college-mates. Among 
them was Senator , of Rhode Island, 
a man of wealth and affability, who soon 
heard of the misfortunes of Bertha, and, 
at the suggestion of his daughter, wrote 
a kind letter to her, offering her a home 
in his family as governess. 


This pro- 
position came to her at a moment when 
it seemed as though Heaven itself had 
deserted her. At the 
father she was cast 


of her 
her 


death 


upon own 


resources, and gladly accepted the offer 
of a home from an aunt living in a neigh- 
boring State. But she soon learned that 
the proposition of her aunt came not 
from the heart; it‘had been made through 
fear that if it were not made, she, a 
proud but unfeeling woman, would be- 
come the target of criticism. Ata time, 
then, when grief for the loss of her par- 
ents and despondency for the future 
weighed heavily upon her soul, Bertha 
received, as the gift of heaven, the offer 
of her schoolmate’s ‘father. She made 
her preparations with an alacrity that 
was equaled only by the alacrity of her 


-aunt, and took train for Newport, after 


having duly notified her benefactor that 
she had accepted his benevolent proffer. 

Senator —— and his family passed 
their summers at Newport or in travel, 
and their winters at their beautiful home 
on Connecticut Avenue in Washington. 

During the second winter that Bertha 
spent in the latter city she accompanied 
one of her pupils to a lecture on the 
Mormons, in which was depicted in 
eloquent language the ignorance of the 
people and their degradation; in which 
was recounted the efforts being made by 
the various Christian sects to establish 
churches and schools among the villages 
of this people, to reclaim them and their 
children from their error, and from the 
chains forged for them by the Mormon 
priests. The speaker dwelt upon the 
horrors of the position of Mormon 
women; and pointed to the fact that 
unless the Christian world awakened to 
its duty and assisted liberally in the sup- 
port of Christian schools in Utah, the 
children would grow up unreclaimed. 

Of a deeply benevolent and religious 
nature, the lecture made a profound im- 
pression upon Bertha’s mind. She saw 
in Utah a field for the highest usefulness, 
and at once, unknown to her employer, 
wrote to the Central Board of Missions, 
proffering her services as a_ school 
teacher among the Mormons. It was 
not long before she received a reply tell- 
ing her that a new school was about to 
be started in a thriving settlement 
of Cache County, in the Territory of 
Utah; that the salary would be meagre, 
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but the field of usefulness, being a new 
one, was unexcelled in the Territory. 
She at once apprised the Senator of her 
determination, who, while he regretted 
her loss, applauded the motives that ac- 
tuated her, and rendered her every as- 
sistance in preparing for her departure. 

In due time she arrived at Salt Lake 
City, was duly instructed by the clergy 
of her denomination how to proceed 
in her labors, and set out for the 
town which was to be, for a time at 
least, her future home. Upon arriving 
there, she met at the depot a fellow 
church member who had been apprised 
of her coming, and who escorted her to 
his house. 

There were but few non-Mormon fam- 
ilies in the town, with one of which, 
however, she soon found herself com- 
fortably settled. The school house was 
a new one and with perfect appoint- 
ments. There was an immediate pros- 
pect of fifteen scholars from among the 
families mentioned; whether she should 
secure more would depend upon her 
own efforts, and would measure the suc- 
cess of her mission—for she so regarded 
her labors. She was delighted with the 
climate, and with the mountains and 
the sky. 

As soon as she had an opportunity to 
look around, she began to correct many 
of her erroneous and preconceived opin- 
ions concerning the people in whose 
midst she had been thrown. She found 
them to be thrifty, the evidences of 
which fact, she saw on every hand, in 
the neat dwellings, the cultivated fields 
and orchards, in the public buildings, in 
the air of prosperity that seemed to 
accompany the people. She found also 
that the general morality of the people, 
their soberness and honesty, surpassed 
that of any town with which she was 
acquainted. She attended their services 
and heard earnest sermons delivered by 
intelligent men, whom she was astonished 
to find numbered among a people so 
much traduced—sermons, too, in every 
word of which she could agree. 

But despite these favorable impres- 
sions, she did not forget that the people 
taught and practiced polygamy, and en- 


tertained other beliefs, which seemed to 
her to be immoral and wicked, beyond 
the possibility of doubt or discussion. 
What she saw made her all the more 
desirous of wielding such an influence 
over the minds of such scholars as she 
might obtain, as should enable her to 
lead them gently, but certainly away 
from the religion of their parents. She 
was a wise young woman, and went 
about her labors in the most successful 
manner. We all have had occasion to 
observe how much more successful are 
methods of gentleness, than those of 
force; how much greater efficacy has 
persuasion than command. The oppo- 
nent whom we, because of superior 
strength, order to think as we think, 
will be very apt to be embittered against 
us; while, had we gently argued with 
him, we might have brought about 
the opposite result. Such were the 
methods of Bertha Somerville. 

She first endeavored to make acquain- 
tances among the Mormons, and by 
sweetness of manner and _ constant 
thoughtfulness, soon turned each ac- 
quaintance into a friend. She never 
spoke either to parent or child upon the 
subject of religion; she feared that she 
would frighten her game away before 
she had secured it. Indeed so careful 
was she upon the matter, that when the 
Mormon teachers would point out to one 
of their brethren or sisters the folly of 
sending their children to the ‘‘outside”’ 
school, the reply would always be made 
that there was not a word of religion 
taught in Miss Somerville’s school. Such 
a reply was a glowing tribute to the suc- 
cess of that young lady. Her plan was 
first to gain an ascendency over the 
hearts and minds of the scholars, and 
then to lead them, little by little, into 
her way of religious thought. 

They saw not into the depths of her 
plans; to them she was but an affable 
and accomplished young lady, a better 
teacher by far than the other teachers of 
the town, who were of the old class, 
having little sympathy with learning, 
and none at all with their scholars; who 
drove and did not; who made themselves 
so utterly objectionable to their unfortu- 
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nate victims, that the latter were ready 
to take sides against them, on all ques- 
tions, whether of faith or reason. This 
stricture applicable to some of our 
teachers of years ago, is not applicable 
to those of the present day. 

The young ladies of the place soon 
became devotedly attached io Bertha— 
they regarded her as the pattern of 
fashion as well as the pattern of intelli- 
gence. She was adept at all sorts of 
fancy work, and had a thousand sugges- 
tions for the adornment of the home and 
the person; and, moreover, she seemed 
overjoyed to impart of her knowledge to 
any of her scholars or their friends who, 
at first, timidly approached her in request 
of information, She would remain after 
hours with a troubled pupil, she would 
entertain others at her cosy room; she 
presented them with books, and dis- 
played constantly an interest in the 
happiness and welfare of those with 
whom she came in contact, that she 
could not fail to succeed. 

The fact that her school was the best 
in the town, and the most comfortable, 
and because she seemed to avoid entirely 
the subject of religion, led many Mor- 
mon parents to place their children 
under her charge. They did not know, 
what she realized so well, and what, 
indeed, had been so strongly impressed 
upon her by her clerical advisers, that if 
you once secure empire in the mind of 
the child, and be regarded by him as 
the wisest of mortals and the best, the 
child is yours, and you may shape his 
ideas pretty much as you choose. They 
did not realize, as she did, that the child 
is father to the man; they did not appre- 
ciate the force of the Catholic aphorism, 
to the effect—“Give us a child from six 
to ten years of age, and you may take 
him ever after—he will remain a Cath- 
Olicy 

Working along these lines for two sea- 
sons, Bertha had secured a firm hold on 
the minds of all her scholars; many of 
whom began to ponder over the ques- 
tion of her religious belief and theirs. 
In her they saw a youne woman of the 
world, traveled, highly educated, a 
member of a highly fashionable church; 


on the other hand, they knew no Mor- 
mon so well educated, and they also 
knew that the Mormons were a most 
unpopular people. Miss Somerville was 
able to-instruct them in so many things, 
why, they would ask themselves, can 
she not instruct us in religion? And 
several of the older ones went to her 
asking her to tell them whether Mor- 
monism was wrong. She, in the very 
perfection of diplomacy, would put them 
off with an evasive answer, well knowing 
that this seeming desire not to interfere in 
such an important matter, would raise 
her in their estimation, and would beget 
a curiosity, which would soon assert 
itself in more vigorous inquiries, which 
could not entirely be avoided. She 
knew, too, that the circumstance of her 
apparent unwillingness would be related 
to the scholar’s parents, and would 
become for them, arguments against her 
opponents. 

And when, ultimately she answered 
their entreaties for religious instruction, 
she would not attack the more promin- 
ent features of the Mormon belief, but 
would throw out a few thoughts, for 
instance concerning the belief in revela- 
tion, which, she said, was done away 
with. Such an idea,of course,sapped the 
entire foundation of the Mormon Church, 
and this could be seen by the mind 
even of a child. Atthe end of the second 
season she had seventy-five scholars and 
nearly all of Mormon parentage; and it 
may be safely asserted that every one of 
these children was either on the way to 
an ultimate rejection of Mormonism, or 
to its half-hearted acceptance. 

At Bertha’s return from the ramble 
with her school children, mentioned in 
the opening of this story, she found her 
landlady in a ferment of excitement. 
“There is going to be,”’ she said, ‘‘a dis~ 
cussion between the minister and a Mr. 
Joseph Wealthy, a young Mormon of the 
town lately returned from a mission.’’ 
This piece of news quite excited Miss 
Somerville herself, and she posted off to 
see the minister of their little church. 
She ascertained that there was to be a 
discussion; that the young Mormon had, 
in a public discourse, made certain 
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statements which should be answered, 
and that, therefore, he had challenged 
him to a public discussion. Bertha had 
investigated but little the principles of 
Mormonism, but despite her inherent 
belief that it was wrong, and her faith 
in her own tenets, she looked forward 
to this discussion with feelings akin to 
apprehension. 

The evening of debate came, and 
Bertha, an anxious listener, occupied a 
seat in the hall. The hours passed, and, 
as the debate progressed, she saw the 
brilliant young expounder of Mormon- 
ism shatter, one by one, the idols she 
had so long worshipped; she heard him 
explain, one by one, the reasonableness 
of those features of Mormonism she had 
so long regarded as untenable. She 
went home, and if ever she felt to ask 
her Maker for light to direct her faltering 
footsteps, it was then. She had heard 
presented a scheme of religion which 
seemed to her unassailable; a scheme, 
which she had so long neglected as fool- 
ish, was placed before her eyes in ration- 
al explanation of many of those things 
her own theology had neglected or de- 
scribed as inexplicable. She sought 
her pastor, she beseeched him to ex- 
plain certain difficulties to her, and he 
essayed to do so, but he was far from 
satisfactory; she was now in the very 
agony of uncertainty; she addressed by 
letter the young man, who had wrought 
this effect upon her, requesting the priv- 
ilege of corresponding with him on the 
subject of his religion. He placed himself 
entirely at her service; she presented 
her doubts, and he endeavored to satisfy 
them. The more she searched the scrip- 
tures, the more she learned how com- 
pletely the Mormon religion corre- 
sponded with them, to the extent even of 
promising the signs to those who be- 
lieve—and this was a point which she 
carefully investigated, and as a result, 
she learned for herself by inquiry and 
by actual observation that the sick were 
healed and the blind made to see, by the 
ministrations of Mormon Elders. Even 
polygamy, which she so long regarded 
with an aversion born of prejudice, she 
came to view as a probable cure for the 


great and unquestionable immorality 
of the-world; she admitted its conso- 
nance with the scriptures, and became 
convinced that the objection of the age 
to it was based entirely upon two thous- 
and years of tradition. Her conversion 
was by no means sudden; it was a mat- 
ter of months of earnest prayer and 
laborious investigation. At the end of 
Come 
what may, she said, and certainly saints 
must look to be despitefully used, I 
shall cast my lot with this people. At 
her request she was received into the 
holy communion of the Gospel with a 
mind resolved upon correcting the evil 
she had wrought. Installed as a mem- 
ber of the Church and received into its 
friendship, she soon experienced around 
her a calm and abiding faith, an earnest 
rectitude of life that she believed to have 
perished with the Apostles. Where 
previously she had labored with the en- 
ergy of belief, now she labored with an 
enthusiasm born of acertain knowledge. 
She became a useful member of Mor- 
mon society, shedding around her that 
same intelligence, and displaying that 
same ‘solicitude that marked the days 
of her attack upon the faith of her 
school children—the converter was con- 
verted. She often laughed with others 
over her nearly successful attempt to 
turn into a Gentile town; but fer- 
vently thanked God that he had frus- 
trated her unholy plan. 

It was a current rumor that the corre- 
spondence of our heroine and the young 
elder had progressed beyond the dull 
realm of reason into the fairy land of 
sentiment. 


this period she had resolved. 


Samuel Sorghum. 


The love that will soonest decay, 
The love that is surest to die, 
The love that will soon fly away, 

Is the love 
That is told by a sigh. 


The love that is surest to last, 
The love that a woman's heart needs, 
The love that will ever be fast, 
Is the love 
That is spoken in deeds. 
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Tighe 
THE DAYS AND DATE OF CREATION.—II. 

Every word of the Scripture last 
quoted is full of significance where inter- 
preted in the light of the present theory. 
Notice the introduction of the word 
“generation,” which occurs not in the 
first, but only in the second narrative 
of creation. Obviously “generation,” 
as used in this connection, can have 
but one meaning, and that is a mate 
rial, earthly, formation. Webster says 
that ‘‘to generate’ signifies “to pro- 
duce a being similar to the present.” 
With a brief explanation this definition 
will be adopted. When earthly parents 
generate their offspring and produce be- 
ings like themselves, such a “genera- 
tion’’ does not have reference at all to a 
spiritual formation, for the spirit is pre- 
existent, and was ‘‘generated’’ in the 
spirit world; consequently, a ‘‘genera- 
tion’ of the human kind can imply no- 
thing more than the formation of our 
physical, earthly bodies; and in this 
sense only parents generate beings like 
themselves. These earthly formations 
are due to the operations of spiritual 
force acting upon the gross material of 
the earth, for there is no vitalizing force 
where there is no spirit. In order that 
we may perceive clearly what Moses 
meant when he used the word “‘genera- 
tion” in speaking of the world’s forma- 
tion as recorded in the second account 
of creation, we will draw a parallel be- 
tween the history of man and the his- 
tory of the earth. Since our great 
progenitor, Adam, figures in many 
phases of life to which none of us 
have yet attained, the first portion of the 
parallel, to make it more complete, will be 
founded upon facts connected with his 
history. 

Adam now lives in an exalted state, where he 
is, in no manner, subject to the temptation and 
At the close of that 
period during which Satan is to be loosed 


power of the devil. 


upon the earth for a little season, it will attain 
a corresponding state, for we nowhere read that 
further evil shall be found upon it, nor that the 
devil shall have any power over it. 


Adam fell from the high estate in which he 
was once created. 


The loosing of the devil 
upon the earth for a ‘‘little season’’ completes 
the parallel here. The earth, too, shall fall. 

Before Adam fell he was a resurrected man, 
that is, his physical body had been disorganized | 
The Apostle Peter 
tells us plainly that this earth is to be dissolved, 
after which a new world is to be organized. It 
will be resurrected as Adam was. 

Between the time of Adam's resurrection and 
his fall afterwards, he must have enjoyed a 
The Millennium 
which is to give the earth a rest for a thousand 
years, is the corresponding state in the world’s 
history. 


and then reorganized. 


season of rest and peace. 


Here we lose trace of Adam’s life and 
will be obliged to complete the parallel 
from the history of any representative 
Christian. 


A true Christian has hands laid upon him by 
those having divine authority for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost. The authoritative establish- 
ment of the Gospel on earth blesses it with 
the presence of the priesthood, through which 
alone the powers of the heavens are controlled. 

He is baptized—buried in water for the remis- 
sion of sins. The earth was flooded—buried 
in water, by which process it was cleansed of a 
wicked antediluvian race. 

He has had a physical body prepared for the 
accommodation and use of his spirit—he has 
been ‘‘generated.”’ The ‘generation’ of the 
earth by the power of Jehovah completes the 
parallel in this respect. 

Man was spiritually pre-existent before he 
was generated physically. The earth, also, 
had a spiritual existence before it was ‘“gener- 


ated,’ as we shall discover. 


Finally, man’s spiritual creation is effected by 
a Being who is individually and absolutely dis- 
tinct from the person to whom he owes his 


physical generation. The spiritual creation 
of the earth was effected by Beings who are dis- 
tinct as individuals, from the person who 
formed the physical world. The first or spiritual 
creation was the work of the Gods. The sec- 
ond or physical formation was accomplished by 
Jehovah alone. i 
The curious reader may, without dif- 
ficulty, extend the narrow limits of this 
parallel, whose truths beat upon our 
spiritual vision like the light of a revela- 


tion—of a revelation of the profound 
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mysteries of nature, and of her God. 
This historical parallel discloses solid 
facts, which throw streams of welcome 
light upon the most difficult portion of 
the Bible—the genesis of Moses. As we 
return to the task of investigating his 
narratives, we carry with us the assur- 
ance that the history of man furnishes us 
with a key with which we may unlock 
,their meaning. Taking up the word 
“generation”? again, we find that when 
applied to the creation of the earth, it 
has a significance which corresponds, 
in the main feature, with what transpires 
when human bodies are generated, 7. @., 
spirit forces operate upon material ele- 
ments in such a manner that the result 
is the formation of aphysical tabernacle, 
in which some pre-existent spirit may 
dwell. The operations of the generat- 
ing spirit force, are confined wholly to 
the formation of a visible, physical tab- 
ernacle; hence, we are to understand 
that when the world was ‘“‘venerated’’ a 
physical formation is meant; the visible 
earth was then created. Inthe first nar- 
rative of creation no “generation” of 
the heavens and the earth is mentioned, 
consequently no visible, temporal forma- 
tion of anything is taught therein. 
Moses has distinguised, as we have here- 
tofore shown, between the two narra- 
tives, and our infidel friends are re- 
minded that the conspicuous use of the 
word “generation,’’? is another promi- 
nent distinguishment. Since he informs 
us that this is the book which contains 
an account of the visible and physical 
formation of the earth, we curiously 
want to know what account is written in 
his other book. The reply is easy. The 
other book treats of a creation which is 
not visible and physical, and hence, it 
must refer to one that is invisible and 
spiritual. Moses himself established the 
anthithesis, and the conclusion is strictly 
legitimate. 

One more remarkable distinguishment 
remains to be noticed. In the second 
narrative of creation, Moses states that it 
is his purpose to give an account of crea- 
tion ‘‘when it took place in the day the 
Lord God made the heaven and earth.’’ 
In this passage the phrase “‘in the day”’ 


evidently means nothing more than 
“when’? or at the time. To develop the 
full significance of the language which 
Moses employs in stating the object he 
had in view, a simple illustration will: 
follow. Suppose a person should ap- 
proach us, holding two books in his 
hand. We make an inquiry respecting 
the subjects upon which they treat. This, 
he replies, holding up one of the books, 
is an account of the battle of Bull Run; 
and this, offering us the other, is an 
account of the battle of Bull Run 
when it took place at the time Gen- 
eral McDowell, commanded the Union 
forces. Now an individual suspecting no 
hoax in such a case, who could ponder 
over the matter for a whole lifetime, 
without having the idea dawn upon his 
obtuse intellect that perhaps the battle 
of Bull Run was fought on two occasions, 
is stupidity itself personified. But sup- 
pose this same individual should devote 
all his time and attention to an investi- 
gation of the two narratives in his pos- 
session. He finds in them conflicting 
statements which it is impossible to rec- 
oncile on the supposition that there was 
but one battle of Bull Run. One of the 
accounts states General Pope was in 
command when an engagement was 
fought, which was called by the former 
notorious name; and many details of this 
fight are narrated. In the beginning of 
the other book the author warns his 
readers that they must not confound 
what he was about to write with any- 
thing which he had previously written, 
for he then and there purposed to give 
an account of the battle of Bull Run, 
at the time, or on the occasion, when it 
was fought under the leadership of Gen- 
eral McDowell. Now if we had an ac- 
tual instance of a failure on the part of 
any one to conclude, in the face of such 
facts, that the battle of Bull Run was 
certainly fought on two occasions, we 
would hope that on this earth only, out 
of all God’s creations, might such imbe- 
cile mental acumen make up the sum 
intellectual of any human being. But 
further, suppose the author of both nar— 
ratives of this battle should enjoy an 
unimpeachable reputation for veracity. 
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Suppose, too, that as the soil on which 
the battle was fought is dug up, in the 
process of cultivation, and in the build- 
ing of houses, the construction of rail- 
roads, etc., many evidences are found 
which directly reflect on the accuracy of 
one of the histories of the battles fought 
there, while not the least evidence can 
be found to contradict the other. In a 
case of this nature, what would be the 
rational conclusion? If still disposed to 
maintain the veracity of the historian to 
the extent that he could not falsify, there 
would be no alternative left us but to 
conclude that the battle was twice fought 
over. : 

Now there were actually two battles 
of Bull Run, and when we apply to 
them the most prominent marks of dis- 
tinguishment which characterize the nar- 
ratives of creation, we perceive very 
readily how the matter stands. We see 
how the marks of distinguishment plain- 
ly point out the two separate battles, or 
reversing the idea, there must have been 
two battles to correspond with the marks 
of distinguishment, in order to make the 
latter at all necessary. Since we dis- 
cern so clearly how the illustrated marks 
of distinguishment make it evident there 
were two battles of Bull Run, shall we 
decide that the same significant marks 
do not make it evident there were two 
acts of creation, or shall we here and 
now exercise a little consistency and 
candidly acknowledge that the Elohistic 
narrative of creation refers to one form- 
ation, and the jehovistic to another. 
What if the proposition does run full tilt 
against our preconceived notions; the 
appeal is not made to prejudice; but to 
argument, fact and truth. If the posi- 
tion be not accepted, how are we to rec- 
oncile the express contradictions which 
are found in the two records of creation. 
For instance, Genesis i, 27, reads: So 
God created man in his own image, etc. 
In this passage we are plainly told that 
man was created, that he existed in 
some form, lived and hada being. But 
after all this—after the work of the Gods 
was completed, thus necessarily compas- 
sing man’s creation, and when the Lord 
God is introduced afterwards by special 


mention, and ina peculiar act of world 
“generation,” we are flatly informed 
there were no human beings, or in Bible 
language, ‘“‘there was not a man to till 
the ground,’’ Genesis xi, 5. 

Here and now the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of spirits necessarily enters 
into the discussion in a vital manner, and, 
though it would be more systematic to 
consider it in a chapter by itself, it is 
so intimately interwoven with the argu- 
ments which prove that the two narra- 
tives of creation, respectively, refer to 
distinct acts, that, were it separately con- 
sidered, many statements would be- 
come stale on account of necessary repe- 
tition. 

To resume the argument at the point 
where this digression occurred; it is par- 
adoxical how man may be and not be 
at one and the same time. The declar- 
ations of Moses are wholly inexplicable, 
unless we suppose that Genesis i, 27 re- 
counts man’s first, or spiritual creation, 
and that his second or physical forma- 
tion is narrated in Genesis x1, 5, etc. 
Upon any other hypothesis these two pas- 
sages hopelessly contradict each other. 
That this explanation is a true one can 
not be questioned, and the following 
considerations affirm it: 

In the first account of creation we are 
told that man was created in the image 
of God. Scripture teaches, and the 
whole Christian world believes that God 
is a spirit. He exists in a spirit world, 
and the very elements which prolong his 
existence eternally are spiritual, and we 
can predict nothing of him now that is 
entirely earthly and gross. In the likeness 
of this spiritual Being, Moses tells us man 
was made, and manifestly the image 
must consist in what God is, not in what 
He is not; and since He is not anything 
but spirit, so man was first created not 
anything but spirit, or spiritual. If we 
contend that man was simultaneously 
created both a spirit and in the condition 
in which we now find him, possessed of 
a gross earthly body, God must also 
inhabit such a body; for man was made 
in his image. But the proposition that 
the Divine Being possesses such a body 
as men do in this temporal life cannot 
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be admitted. Thus we find ourselves 
forced to confess that some time elapsed 
between the creation of man as a spirit, 
and his temporal creation, which adapted 
him to an earthly existence. But if any 
time elapsed between the two creations, 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
spirits is established, for the question is 
not how long was the spirit in existence 
before the body was formed, but did it 
have a being at all before it existed in 
the body. If the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of spirits is in bad repute with 
us, we may perhaps prefer the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of earthly bodies. 
Moses informs us that it was after Adam’s 
body was formed that God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life 
and not till then did he become a living 
soul. This circumstance proves conclu- 
sively that the spirit and body of man 
were not created simultaneously; hence; 
there must have been two separate and 
distinct acts of creation, one spiritual 
and the other physical. 

The very circumstances attending the 
vivifying of Adam’s body demonstrates 
the truth of the position maintained in 
this article, viz: that there have been 
two creations effected already; and the 
two narratives in the genesis of Moses 
supply us with just the requisite number 
to give us a brief history of each. Con- 
siderable stress has been laid upon the 
fact that a “‘generation’’ of the heavens 
and the earth is spoken of in the second 
account of creation. Man was first 
created in the image of God, and after- 
wards ‘‘generated,”’ z. e., an earthly body 
was made for him, ‘‘out of the ground.”’ 
This explanatory clause proves our re- 
marks true respecting the real meaning 
of the word “‘generation’’ when applied 
to the creation of the world. When we 
read that man was formed “out of the 
dust of the ground,” we naturally wish 
to know if he is wholly thus formed. Is 
his mind formed out of the same dust? 
Is his spirit made of the same kind of 
material that enters into the composi- 
tion of brute flesh, etc., or it is made of 
spiritual substance and organized into 
an individuality by a spiritual creation? 
Certainly the latter, for a physical crea- 


tion can not produce a spirit, nor can a 
spiritual formation embrace a material, 
physical organization. If creating man 
in the image of God, and, hence, wholly 
spiritual, and generating him an earthly 
body are identical acts, further argument 
is useless, for language can have no sig- 
nificance. 

Having shown that man was first 
created a spirit only, and that at some 
indefinite time thereafter an earthly body 
was formed for him, it will be objected 
that the difficulties in the way of recon- 
ciling the two narratives are not voided. 
Admitting that man was first created 
spiritually only, he certainly had some 
sort of a being and the later statement 
that “there was not a man to till the 
ground,’’ denies him any being. The 
language of the text does not sustain 
this objection in the least. It would 
have been valid if Moses had said that 
man was not in existence. Instead of 
doing this he makes a very carefully 
guarded statement that there was no 
man to till the ground, and certainly 
there was not. Had Moses stated there 
was no spirit “‘to till the ground,’’ he 
would have contradicted his former 
statement that man had been created 
spiritually in the image of God. But 
how ridiculous it would be to talk of 
spirits tilling the ground. Evidently the 
sense which Moses intended to convey 
will be made apparent if we supply the 
word “adapted”? after man, when the 
passage will read; ‘there was no man 
adapted to till the ground.”’ It requires 
bone and muscle to perform that kind of 
labor, and as yet no body had been pre- 
pared for Adam. It was after this fact 
was accomplished that he began ‘“‘to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.”’ 
Adam was not put through a “sweating”’ 
process in the first account of creation, 
hence, that refers to a spiritual forma- 
tion. It is not supposed that spirits 
“sweat.”’ Thus instead of finding a 
contradiction really existing between 
the two statements of Moses respecting 
man’s being and not being at the Same 
time, we find that the redeeming clause 
“to till the ground” affords strong. proof 
that the second account of creation re- 
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fers solely to visible and temporal form- 
ations. 

Thus finding that the spirit of man is 
pre-existent, and that a portion, at least, 
of the Elohistic narrative of creation 
certainly refers to a spiritual formation, 
we will now endeavor to ascertain what 
evidences there are in the record itself 
that the whole account treats only of a 
spiritual, primal organization. The in- 
vestigation involves the question of a 
pre-existent spiritual formation of all 
things. What, now are the affirmative 
proofs that can be offered? 

In the first chapter of Genesis we 
have an account of the creation of vege- 
tables, fish, fowls and beasts; man being 
omitted since the proofs of his pre-exis- 
tence have already been produced. 
Notice, in the first place, that the order 
of these creations in the Elohistic narra- 
tive is as follows: 

t. Vegetation, is formed. 2. Fish and 
all marine animals, and the fowls upon 
the earth. 3. Beasts, and last of all man. 
In the Jehovistic history the order is: 1. 
Man. 2. Vegetation. 3. Beasts and 
fowls, and last of all woman. 

Since man is said to be the last of the 
creation of the Gods, made after the fishes, 
fowls, and beasts existed, and the first 
of the creation of the Lord Jehovah, we 
are forced to conclude that fishes, fowls, 
and beasts have been created twice; 
otherwise we must repudiate one of the 
narratives of creation. Which one must 
If a choice were offered Christian 
readers in general, a preference would 
be expressed in favor of retaining the 
first narrative. But the latest develop- 
ments of science attest with the highest 
degree of probability that man actually 
does not antedate the animals in his 
existence upon the earth. Thus the 
testimony of the rocks affirms the truth 
of the Jehovistic history, but proves that 
the Elohistic is false; if we suppose it 
refers to physical creation of the earth 
and the things it contains. The reversal 
of the order of creation is a remarkably 
strong evidence in favor of a dual or- 
ganization. When the inspired record 
states in one place that fishes, fowls and 
beasts were created before man was,and 


go? 


in another place, that they did not exist 
until after man was created; such con- 
flicting statements can not possibly be 
reconciled unless we admit a spiritual 
creation, and then afterwards a physical 
one. 

We notice that the fishes, beasts, etc., 
were not “‘generated’’ at the time of 
their first creation; but in the Jehovistic 
record it is expressly stated they were 
formed “out of the dust of the ground,” 
as Adam’s body was. If they were not 
first formed spiritually, we ask why this 
discrimination? Why is the idea that 
the bodies of animals were formed “‘out 
of the dust of the ground”’ on one occa- 
sion made prominent, if they were not 
twice formed in some manner, and one 
of these formations different from the 
other. We can account for the promi- 
nent use of this phrase only by sup- 
posing that at some time the beasts, 
etc., were created when they were not 
made of the earthly elements called 
SChuStac 

Again when Moses speaks of the 


| second formation of vegetation, he re- 


presents it as growing ‘out of the 
ground,”’ thus using the same mark of 
distinguishment respecting vegetation 
that he had previously employed when 
contrasting the spiritual and the physical 
formation of man, and also of the fishes, 
and beasts. Thus we find, that Moses 
has carefully noted the distinction be- 
tween a spiritual and a physical creation, 
and he refers this difference alike to 
man, fishes, fowls, beasts and vegeta- 
tion, and the argument from analogy 
teaches us that the earth was first formed 
spiritually. This we deduce not only 
from the facts just cited, but also from 
the parallel which exists between the 
history of man and the history of the 
earth. This conclusion is substantiated 
by the declaration of Scripture that on 
the second occasion the heavens and the 
earth were ‘“‘generated”’ or formed physi- 
cally. 

The most definite passages of Scrip- 
ture which teach a dual creation of all 
things, have yet to be introduced, and 
they may be found in Genesis xi, 4, 5 


oO 


From the text the words, “‘the earth and 
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the heavens and”’ are omitted, since this 
can be allowed without doing any vio- 
lence to the grammatical construction, 
and the passage willread, * * * 
“The Lord God made every plant of 
the field before it was upon the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it 
grew,’’ etc., upon the earth; which is a 
necessary construction from what is 
said in the first portion of the text. 
Here we are plainly told that every herb 
was made before it grew upon the earth, 
and’ what else. Why that every plant 
was created before it was in the earth. 
If language has meaning at all, two 
creations are taught in Scripture. One 
of them was effected somewhere not on 
this earth, the other was when all things 
were ‘‘made out of the dust of the 
ground,’ or earthly elements. This 
inspired translation of this portion of 
the Bible, by Joseph Smith, the Prophet, 
reads thus: 

“These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth, when they were 
created in the day that I, the Lord God, 
made the heavens and the earth, and 
every plant of the field before it was in 
the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew. For J, the Lord God, 
created all things of which I have spoken, 
spiritually before they were naturally 
upon the face of the earth. And I, the 
Lord God, had created all the children 
of men, and not yet a man to till the 
ground, for in heaven created I them; 
and there was not yet flesh upon the 
earth, neither in the water, neither in 
the air; but I, the Lord God, spake and 
there went up a mist from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground. 
And I, the Lord God, formed man from 
the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul, the first flesh 
upon the earth, the first man also; never- 
theless, all things were before created; 
but spiritually were they created and 
made according to my word. And I, 
the Lord God, planted a garden East- 
ward in Eden, and there I put the man 
whom I had formed. And out of the 
ground I, the Lord God, made to grow 
naturally every tree that is pleasant to 


the sight of man, and man could behold 
it. And they became also a living soul. 
It was spiritual in the day that I created 
jt; for it remaineth in the sphere which 
I, God, created it in, yea, even all things 
which I prepared for the use of man, 
and man saw that it was good for food. 
And I, the Lord God, placed the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and 
also the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and out of the ground I, the Lord 
God, formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air; and com- 
manded that they should be brought 
unto Adam, to see what he would call 
them, and they were also living souls, 
and it was breathed into them the breath 
Omliter 

Comment on this translation is useless 
for no language can be plainer. Of 
course it will be a hard dose for our sec- 
tarian friends to swallow; but after they 
have taken what Moses has prepared for 
them respecting a spiritual creation of 
plants and herbs, (Genesis xi, 4, 5) the 
new translation by the Prophet will be 
quite palatable. 

It is not presumed that many learned 
scientists will peruse these pages, but 
they may catch some scientific eye, and 
we wish to call attention to the danger 
of pushing scientific investigation too 
far, if, indeed, it has not already been 
done. Joseph Smith says that man was 
the first flesh upon the earth. Science is 
just ready to demonstrate this truth, and 
oh, if it should be done! To have 
scientific infidelity attest thus by the 
records of the rocks that the despised 
youth, Joseph Smith, was an inspired 
teacher and messenger of God would be 
too utterly bad. Don’t let anything of 
the kind be accomplished. Turn scien- 
tific investigation in some other direc- 
tion. The Christian world does not 
want any more evidence that Mormon- 
ism is true, and the Mormons themselves 
have more on hand now than they can 
manage. : 

But to resume the argument, it is well 
worthy of remark that the story of the 
fall of man is narrated in the second 
narrative of creation, but no mention 
whatever is made of this circumstance 
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in the first. How can we account for 
this fact? Knowing as we do, that the 
fall of man was brought about on this 
visible earth; if we adopt the theory of 
a dual creation the matter is of simple 
explanation viz: its history could not be 
recorded in the first account of creation 
because the fact was not yet accom- 
plished, it was brought about after man 
was clothed with a physical body, which 
was not effected until the time embraced 
in the second account of creation 
when man was ‘“generated.’”’ Now 
since the fall is mentioned just where it 
ought to be, it ought not to be referred 
to just where it is not; and the reason 
for the omission in the first account is 
obvious—it relates to a spiritual forma- 
tion. 

The fall of Adam in the flesh is not 
the only instance of which we have an 
account, in which beings fell from their 
first estate. We read of the fall of 
Lucifer and a third part of the hosts of 
heaven. This was a fall wholly spiritual, 
and doubtless had Moses extended his 
first account of creation a little further, 
he would have entered at once upon its 
history. We cannot think our devlls 
are borrowed ones, but that they have 
always belonged to the earth they now 
infest. Thus again the necessity for an 
original spiritual organization, to ‘‘fit’’ 
(so to speak) this temporal one becomes 
apparent. 

In all of God’s operations there is an 
eternal fitness of things. All Christians 
believe that in the process of the resur- 
rection our physical bodies shall be 
spiritualized, and many also. believe that 
this earth shall be spiritualized likewise, 
thereby it may become a fit abode for 
spirits; there is the idea of adaptability 
plainly taught. Enoch and his people 
became so spiritual that this gross earth 
was no longer a proper abode for them, 
and hence, they were translated; there 
again is the idea of the eternal fitness of 
things. And why this rule should have 
no applicability to spirits in the first 
stage of their existence, when Scripture 
teaches that it shall apply in another 
hereafter, is not very clear... It is just as 
proper that a pre-existent spirit should 


live upon a spirit world, as it is that a 
post-existent spirit should do so, and of 
course we did, and upon this earth, too, 
when it was first created spiritually. As 
we shall hereafter, when wholly spiritual- 
ized, belong to this earth and no other; 
so in our first estate we belonged to it 
and nowhere else, and it must have been 
like us, spiritual. Again all matter is 
intelligent, or it could not act intelli- 
gently as it does, but it can not be in- 
telligent without the presence of spirit, 
nor can spiritual substance act harmon- 
iously as nature does without organiza- 
tion of the most perfect character. 
Since all matter everywhere manifests 
intelligence, we are obliged to admit 
that at some time a spirit world corres- 
ponding in exact proportions to the form 
and size of the temporal earth has been 
organized. Why the spiritual earth 
formation should not antedate the tem- 
poral one, just as our spirits existed before 
they were clothed with bodies, is not 
clear. Now as the first thirty-four 
verses of Genesis gives an account of 
man’s spiritual formation, and also that 
of fishes, fowls, beasts and vegetables 
so the same Scripture gives an ac- 
count of the spiritual formation of the 
earth, etc. Some one will doubtless 
say that if the theory of a dual creation 
be adopted it increases rather than 
diminishes the antagonism which already 
exists between science and the Bible. 
For, according, to the first narrative of 
creation, six days, or periods, were con- 
sumed in the act; while the second 
seems to intimate that there was but one. 
This objection is not well founded, 
because not warranted by the record. 
The Elohistic history represents creation 
as completely finished; when perfected, 
God surveyed his work and pronounced 
it all very good, and immediately there- 
after he betook himself to a period of 
rest. But we are not told that the Lord 
God has ceased from his work of crea- 
tion. The season in his life and work 
corresponding to the day of rest which 
the Gods enjoyed will not come to Him 
until the Millennial dawn is ushered in, 
when he, too, will survey his work, pro- 
nounce it good, and enjoy a rest. Now 
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as the Gods were engaged in a continu- 
ous act of creation until they rested, so 
the Lord God is engaged in a continuous 
act of creation until he shall rest in the 
Millennium, and, hence, the second crea- 
tion is progressing now, under the guid- 
ance of the Lord God. ‘There is an 
important thought associated with the 
fact, which is so clearly taught by the 
analogical argument just closed, viz: 
that creation has been effected by the 
Lord God through the instrumentality 
of natural laws, and by slow processes. 
In fact that it has all been done as it is 
now being done. So the Bible teaches, 
and thus harmonizes with the demon- 
strated facts of science. It is not possi- 
ble that any saint can misapprehend the 
argument. Things temporal are types 
of things spiritual, and things spiritual 
are types of things temporal. Hence, 
the Millennial rest for the physical earth 
has its grand prototype in the Millennial 
rest which the Gods gave the spiritual 
creation, when they ceased from their 
work and blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it. As the spiritual creation 
recorded in the first section of Genesis 
was continuously in process of forma- 
tion up to the very dawn of the spiritual 
millennium, so temporal creation is pro- 
gressing now, and will continue to do so 
until the dawn of the temporal millen- 
nium. A pretty clear case, we think, is 
thus made out that if the “day’’ spoken 
of in the Jehovistic narrative has any 
reference whatever to a lapse of time, 
such duration must be extended up to 
the hour when the millennial day of rest 
begins its dawning. 

Again we cannot suppose Moses in- 
tended to represent creation as finished 
in the ‘‘day’? mentioned; for the fifth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth verses express- 
ly exhibit the world as in a very imper- 
fect state of formation. Indeed it was 
necessary that he should leave the ques- 
tion of the time occupied in creation an 
open one, just as he has done, for no 
scripture anywhere represents creation 
as perfected. St. Peter directly, and St. 
John indirectly refer to an act yet future, 
which is to play a most important part 


in the work of world formation. 
6m 


Moses restricts the ‘‘day’’ of which he 
speaks to a period when no life of any 
description, whatever, had appeared on 
the earth—to a period when the land 
had not yet been raised above the seeth- 
ing, universal ocean, so that God could 
rain upon it—a period, which science 
demonstrates was very early in the 
history of creation, hence we naturally 
conclude that the “generation” only of 
the heavens and the earth is what took 
place in the ‘‘day’’ mentioned. Now 
since “‘generation’’ signifies the very 
first of our physical formation, our be- 
ginning, we see how the inspired writer 
has simply told us his second history of 
creation records its ‘‘beginning’’ only. 
That is just what the use of the word 
generation teaches. 

A plain case has been made out, and 
it follows that the vicious assaults which 
geological infidelity has made against 
the Bible, count for naught. Years of 
study and unremitting toil have been 
spent in the vain attempt to uproot the 
foundations of Biblical science, and after 
all this labor, and the proud saunterings 
that have been heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, infidelity 
must conclude with us that it has not 
yet struck the first blow in the right 
direction. When geological science can 
supply infidels with any facts which can 
be transformed into weapons of assault 
against the genesis of Moses, as related 
in the second chapter of the Bible, it will 
be time for Christians to alarm them- 
selves about the accuracy of sacred 
science. But until such facts are pro- . 
duced and a strict application of their 
teachings is made to the Jehovistic narra- 
tive only, we may contemplate the 
uproar of our opponents with a com- 
placency equaled by that which is ex- 
perienced, when we are told that an 
impending collapse of the mysterious 
rings of Saturn threatens that planet 
with adeluge. Science has not mastered, 
indeed she knows but little of the prin- 
ciples upon which material elements are 
organized into worlds, bodies, etc., and 
until she becomes proficient in these 
lower orders of scientific principles, all 
questions, which relate to those upon 
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which life itself was formed and organ- 
ized must be postponed. The first 
chapter of Genesis has sole reference to 
life or spiritual formations, and the less 
we say about spiritual strata, rocks and 
oceans—the fossilized bones of many 
species of spirits now extinct, and the 
rock preserved “‘scales’” of life, the 
better it will be for us. 

In conclusion we call attention to the 
arguments of those infidels of an intel- 
lectual sort, who have decked their hats 
with plumes,and their breasts with cheap 
badges of show, because of the sup- 
posed distinction of the Christian’s 
claims that Genesis is inspired. An 
argument which has been powerful with 
many, and that is founded on the facts 
developed by what scholiasts term the 
“higher criticism,’’ of the Bible, has 
been used without mercy of late years, 
and with surprising effect, as a means to 
overthrow belief in the doctrine of 
Mosaic inspiration. The facts upon 
which the argument is founded have 
been stated already, but a repetition is 
necessary in order to get the infidel posi- 
tion fairly before the reader. 

The two narratives of creation found 
in Genesis are undeniably contradictory 
and discrepant. Some of these narra- 
tives and contradictions are recalled: 

The first narrative states that the Gods 
created the earth, etc.; the second that 
the labor was accomplished by Jehovah 
alone. The Elohistic history affirms the 
creation of man in the image of God; 
the Jehovistic says he was made out of 
the ‘‘dust of the ground.” ‘The first 
represents man as created; the second 
says ‘‘there was not a man to till the 
ground.’’ One teaches that man was 
created last of all things, the other that 
he was the first of all animated beings. 
But a complete list of contradictions, etc., 
is not necessary, and these suffice our 
purpose. Infidels claim that in view of 
this contrariety of statement, all ideas 
that the two histories were written by 
an infallible spirit of truth must be aban- 
doned, since truth cannot vary no matter 
how many times it may be told. We 
know that when court witnesses contra- 
dict each other in a manner as positive 


as the two accounts of creation, one of 
the witnesses, at least, is liable to im- 
peachment. Thus the attempt is made 
to show that one of the histories must 
be stricken out, and this fact demolishes 
the claim that the book of Genesis is in- 
spired, and if the whole book is not, we 
have no ground for supposing that any 
portion of it is. 

Having thus determined that the whole 
book must go, the facts elicited by the 
“high criticism’’ seem to afford the most 
convincing proof of the justice of the 
decision that Genesis is not inspired; 
they just clinch the argument, and con- 
firm the whole proceedings. How does 
the “‘higher criticism’”’ do this? Well, it 
has discovered the peculiarities which 
have been referred to heretofore, viz: 
that in the first account of creation the 
word God is used exclusively, when men- 
tion is made of the Divine Being who 
created the heavens and the earth, and 
the term Lord God only is so used in 
the second. We cannot pooh pooh such 
a strange peculiarity for it must mean 
something. Then again the Elohistic 
narrative does not mention ‘‘dust’’ at 
all in connection with the creation of 
man, nor of anything else, but the Je- 
hovistic story is very express in stating 
that man and all the lower order of 
animals were made ‘“‘out of the dust of 
the ground.” The infidel will not allow 
the Christian’s attention to be diverted 
from this peculiarity either, and de- 
mands an explanation. 

As the sectarian can not give him 
one that is at all satisfactory, he 
manufactures a theory that covers the 
situation fully. In substance it is as 
follows: In earlier times, just as at 
present, men had different ideas per- 
taining to many things. Then, as now, 
there were materialists, and those who 
were not. The materialist believed of 
course that man is wholly made ‘‘out of 
the dust of the ground,”’ but his oppon- 
ents did not. The materialist wanted to 
“get away’’ with his opponents, and the 
Opponents wanted to “‘lay out’’ the 
materialist. If the materialist could get 
down to the last, or rather first fact in 
the case, and show by proof indisput- 
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able that the first man was nothing but 
“‘dust,’? because he was created out of 
nothing else, there would be no room 
for argument. When the opponents saw 
what was done and the danger they were 
in of getting “left’? by the sharp prac- 
tice of the materialists, how could they 
get even if it could not be shown that 
the only part of man that was worthy of 
mention was his spirit. This they did 
by getting up a counter history of crea- 
tion which proved that man was not 
“dust,”’ but a spirit, for in their history 
the very word ‘‘dust’’was not mentioned. 
Thus we see how the two histories of 
creation originated. They were gotten 
up by rival schools of philosophers, 
simply as supporters of the doctrines 
which were respectively taught by them. 
A very plain case says the infidel, for one 
of the narratives is wholly materialistic, 
while the other is altogether spiritual. 
But the “higher criticism’’ does not 
stop here. Having clinched the propo- 
sition that Genesis ‘‘must go,’’ it goes a 
step further and offers to clinch the 
clinch. How is this done? In this way. 
Since it is shown so conclusively that 
one of the histories was written by the 
materialists, and the other by the spirit- 
ualists, (so to speak), the proposition 
that they were written by different per- 
sons can not be denied, and the infidel 
is ready with his proofs that they 
were. The fact is well established that 
every individual employs certain definite 
peculiarities in expressing his thoughts; 
and these characteristics are specially 
observable in the writings of different 
authors. Now this peculiarity is so 
marked in the two histories of creation 
that in one the word ‘‘God”’ only is used, 
and in the other ‘‘Lord God,’’ when the 
Creator is spoken of. From this fact it 
appears that the author of the first narra- 
tive could not have known the Divine 
Being, by any other name than that of 
God, and had the same author written 
the second account we would find in it 
no appellation for God, but God; and 
the same may be said also of the writer 


of the second history, z ¢; had he written - 


the first one, also; we would then find 
the title Lord God only. 


Or, again, we are told, it is necessary 
to allow the separate histories were 
written for the use of different tribes or 
nations, living apart, and each having a 
distinct language; in one of which the 
Almighty was known by the name of 
God, and in the other he was called 
Jehovah. This in substance is the gist 
of the argument which makes up the 
infidel chain of evidence, which binds 
Genesis fast, ready for the burning. 
Having shown the very causes which led 
to the production of the two histories, 
and by different writers, thus accounting 
for the contradictions found in them; 
the sectarian is asked to repudiate all 
claims of inspiration for the Mosaic 
record, and how he can long refuse to 
accede to the demand is a mystery, 
unless he imbibes a little of the spirit, 
and adopts some of the principles of 
Mormonism. Looking at the Mosaic 
record from the infidel and sectarian 
standpoint, it is evident that Moses 
acted in the capacity of a compiler only. 
We plainly see how that prior to this 
time there were various and conflicting 
accounts of creation originated from 
Sinister motives; though all doubtless 
were regarded as sacred. These: his- 
tories formed a part of the creed of 
different parties, each contending for 
religious supremacy; and the unscrupu- 
lous Moses attempting to curry favor with 
all classes, made a clumsy effort to com- 
pound the clashing doctrines and estab- 
lish some basis of union among the 
people. But his work was so poorly exe- 
cuted that both the purpose, and the effort 
are too clearly manifest to be ignored. 

These and kindred arguments which 
are seemingly founded upon a basis of 
truth, have caused thousands of honest 
hearted persons to repudiate the claims 
of Mosaic inspiration. It could not be 
otherwise, for with no more light than 
sectarianism is capable of throwing upon 
the Genesis of the Bible, the infidel posi- 
tion is unassailable. 

But now the principles of a true gos- 
pel proclaim to the world the fact that, 
when infidelity has assailed Genesis be- 
cause of the contradictions which are 
found in the two narratives, and more 
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especially because of the facts which 
have been developed by the ‘higher 
criticism,”’ the attack has not been made 
upon the Bible, but upon an apostate 
Christianity, and the most powerful of 
the weapons employed have been con- 
structed at the dictation of the Almighty, 
and the ammunition used could not 
have been forged this side of heaven. 

With what feelings of disgust must 
infidelity contemplate the fact that its 
system of arguments, while serving to 
demolish irresistibly a false system of 
sectarian Christianity, supplies another 
and newer opponent with the very 
means required to crush the conquerors 
themselves. If foes have built impreg- 
nable quarters for Mormonism, none 
can complain if she enters them and 
there dwells at her ease. 

Let us now see how infidelity vindi- 
cates the truth of the Mosaic record, and 
establishes the doctrine of Divine inspira- 
tion for it, and at the same time points 
out Mormonism as the city set upon a 
hill, which can not be hid: 

Infidelity affirms that the first account of 
creation was written by some one to counteract 
materialistic tendencies. This fact is apparent 
because of no mention of earthly elements is 
made in the first history. The Bible and 
modern revelation both affirm that the first 
creation mentioned in the Bible, was wholly 
spiritual. 

Infidelity affirms the second account of crea- 


tion was written by a materialist and to counter- 
act spiritualistic tendencies. That account states 
every thing was made of ‘‘dust,’’ and the con- 
clusion respecting the design of the author, is 
irresistible. The Bible and modern revela- 
tion both affirm that the second account of 


creation refers solely to a visible and physical 
formation, and records events which transpired 
when every thing was made of “dust.” 

Infidelity lays immense stress upon the appar- 
ent confusion of names at the close of the first 
account of creation and the beginning of the 
second, With this remarkable peculiarity it 
proves the truth of the theory respecting the 
origination of one history, referring to a sup- 
posed spiritual, and another to a supposed mate- 
rial creation. Mormonism insists that the 
significance of this stratige peculiarity be recog- 
nized, and with it proves that there was a primal 
spiritual creation and afterwards a physical 
formation, 
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Having thus briefly illustrated the 
manner in which infidelity has testified 
to the truth of the Bible Genesis, we 
leave our readers to discern other sim- 
ilar points not mentioned, and pass on 
to notice a variation or two. Infidelity 
asserts thatthe confusion of names inthe 
respective accounts of creation, proves 
they were written by two different au- 
thors. Mormonism affirms this confu- 
sion of names, proves not that there 
were two authors, but two creations. 

Again, infidelity claims the use of the 
different appellations for the Divine Be- 
ing, as they are used in the first chapters 
of Genesis, disproves its inspiration. Now 
every Bible student must know that the 
continuous and exclusive use of the 
word God in the second account of cre- 
ation would disprove the inspiration of 
nearly every portion of the Bible, if in- 
deed all of it were not thus involved. 
Every Bible writer, Moses himself in- 
cluded, testifies that the title Lord God 
must be used when reference is made to 
the Being who actually performed the 
work of physical creation. If the word 
God (Gods) were used properly in the 
second account of creation, the Gospel 
by St. John would be false, for he says 
the Lord God made the earth. So, too, 
would the prophet be snared, for he 
says the Lord God alone performed the 
work of visible creation. So, too, would 
Mormonism be proven false, since its 
principles teach (as every one knows 
who has been instructed) that the work 
of creation jwas effected by Jehovah, 
who is the Lord God. 

Who not inspired could have known 
of the necessity for a change of name in 
the Bible genesis just where it is intro- 
duced? Which of the later writers of 
Scripture, if not inspired, could have 
copied after the facts set forth in the 
second account of creation instead of 
the first? How did Mormonism, if not 
founded by a messenger divinely in- 
spired, harmonize its principles and teach- 
ings with the developments of science 
of the “higher criticism?’ If Genesis is 
not inspired, to what source must we 
look for the cause of the unanimous 
testimony of every Bible writer who has 
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treated upon the subject at all, that 
Moses was right when he used the word 
“God” in the first, and the title “Lord 
God” in the second account of creation? 
If Moses was uninspired when he wrote 
Genesis, the rest of the Bible is false, 
for it testifies as he does. Thus we find 
the very facts which infidelity claims are 
sufficient to demonstrate that Genesis is 
not an inspired book, demonstrates the 
very opposite, if there are any inspired 
teachings anywhere extant on this earth. 
If Genesis falls, the Bible must go and 
Mormonism with it, but if the other por- 
tions of the Scriptures are true, Genesis 
is also, and the Gospel of the Latter-day 
Saints must stand, for all these teach 
alike respecting the work of creation. 
In conclusion we remind our readers 
that no fact of geological science can be 


used as a weapon of assault against the 
first account of creation as recorded in 
Genesis. As that narrative refers wholly 
to a spiritual creation, when the spirit of 
God moved upon a spiritual deep, and 
when spiritual earths, suns, beasts and 
man were formed, the scientific princi- 
ples upon which such organizations were 
effected, are placed beyond the reach of 
an investigation, at present. Infidelity 
must assail the second account of crea- 
tion, and that only in its attempts to dis- 
prove the science of the Bible respecting 
the formation of the earth. 
Thos. W. Brookbank. 
Economy wisely directed is not only 
not stingy or mean, but the thing that 
makes benevolence and generosity pos- 
sible. 


ELECERICR Y. 


I. 
FRICTIONAL, OR STATIC ELECTRICITY. 


THE wonderful advances made of late 
years in the various fields of experimen- 
tal science has removed this term, with 
many others, from the vocabulary of the 
specialist and the domain of strictly tech- 
nical application, to the category of fa- 
miliar expressions. At present the word 
“Electricity”? has a double application, 
designating a particular force, and the 
science which deals with such force and 
its effects. 

The electric force has long been known 
to exist. As early as 600 B. C. the cele- 


brated Grecian philosopher, Thales, ob-. 


served that if a piece of amber be rubbed 
vigorously with silk, it acquires the pro- 
perty of attracting very light bodies, 
such as particles of floating dust, bits of 
paper, shavings of wood, etc. This 
observation, with the simple experiments 
it suggested, may be regarded as the 
pioneer step in the survey of a field now 
apparently illimitable, and growing 
wider with every new discovery. The 
Greeks applied the term /ectron to this 
mysterious attractive agent, the same 
being their name for amber. Each ob- 


servation and experiment suggested 
others, and before long it was learned 
that this power of attraction could be 
excited by rubbing on many substances 
besides amber. Knowledge upon this 
subject grew rapidly, but not till 1600 A. 
D. was a proper arrangement and sys- 
tematic classification of the matter intro- 
duced; and it is with this date that the 
science of electricity is usually said to 
have originated. At that time an exper- 
imenter named Gilbert, of Colchester, 
England, published a list of substances 
possessing electric properties. 

Contrary to popular belief, many ex- 
periments in electricity are of themselves 
extremely simple—though not less in- 
structive for that—and a little thought 
and effort bestowed in this direction will 
reward the patient observer with a much 
clearer conception of the subject, than 
could possibly be gained from reading 
alone. Ignorance of such a matter as 
the one before us is to-day inexcusable 
on the part of anyone who possesses 
the ability to read and the power to 
think. A firm belief that a few judic- 
iously arranged and carefully conducted 
experiments will prove of decided good 
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in the direction indicated, induces the 
writer to submit the following selection 
of simple processes, each of which may 
be successfully performed with little or 
no expense, and with but ordinary inge- 
nuity, provided such be coupled with 
those indispensable endowments of 
every successful experimenter and dis- 
coverer—perseverance and an unswerv- 
ing zeal in the search for truth. Let it 
be remembered that every experiment 
is a question addressed to nature; if 
properly framed and expressed, an un- 
mistakable reply will be manifested in 
the resulting phenomena. 

Experiment 1. Secure a small cylin- 
der of glass, such as an Argand lamp- 
chimney, or a long bottle like those in 
which olive oil is usually sold, or, better 
still, a piece of glass tubing about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and two 
feet long, which can be obtained of any 
dealer in chemical supplies for a few 
cents. Provide also a piece of silk,dark 
color preferable, though not essential— 
a silk handkerchief will answer well. See 
that both glass and silk are dry and 
warm. Rub the glass with the silk vig- 
orously for some time, then bring the 
excited glass near bits of tissue paper, 
bran, finely cut cork, or any similar 
light bodies. In every instance these 
particles will fly toward the glass, re- 
main in contact a short time, and finally 
be driven forcibly away. 

Experiment 2. Providea rod of shel- 
lac, or a stick of sealing wax, or a cylin- 
der of vulcanized caoutchouc—one of 
the round rubber rulers now commonly 
sold by stationers will do well. If neither 
of these be obtainable, procure a piece 
of wood of the required shape, and 
cover it completely with a mixture of 
two-thirds resin and one-third beeswax, 
previously melted together. Rub this 
rod with a piece of flannel, or, better, 
with the fur side of a cat or rabbit skin, 
and bring it near the light bodies, as 
in the case of the glass rod in Experi- 
ment 1, and similar results will be ob- 
served. 

Experiment 3. Prepare a_ pea-sized 
ball of cork, or of pith from the elder or 
sunflower plant, and suspend it on a 


thread of fine silk from any support 
about which it can swing freely. Bring 
the glass rod near, after being properly 
rubbed with silk, and notice that the 
pith or cork ball is attracted toward the 
glass, will cling to it, aud then be re- 
pelled. Now approach with the shellac 
rod newly rubbed with flannel or fur, 
and observe that the ball is very strongly 
attracted. From these simple processes 
our minds are prepared for the conclu- 
sion that glass rubbed with silk is pos- 
sessed of electric properties opposite to 
those of shellac excited by flannel. The 
early experimenters spoke of two kinds 
of electricity, viz: vitreous, or that pro- 
duced by rubbing glass, and reszzous, or 
that developed on resin-like bodies. For 
convenience sake, the term fositive and 
the symbol + has been applied to vit- 
reous electricity, and wegative, repre- 
sented by — to the resinous kind. 
Experiment 4. Rub a metallic rod, 
such as a fire poker or a _butcher’s 
“steel” with either flannel or silk, and 
test the condition of the same by bring- 
ing it near the suspended ball. No at- 
traction is noticed; from which fact, sub- 
stances are spoken of as belonging to 
one of the two classes; electrics, or those 
that become excited or electrified by fric- 
tion; and non-electrics, or those that 
appear incapable of such action. If we 
could provide the metal used above with 
a glass or rubber handle, after proper 
rubbing, the bar would attract as the 
glass orrubber would do. But to more 
fully understand this indication perform 
Experiment 5. Suspend the bar of 
metal used above in a stirrup formed by 
doubling a silk handkerchief or a wide 
silk ribbon. Bring one end near the 
suspended ball, and touch the other end 
with the excited glass or shellac, all con- 
tact of the bar with the body or wall be- 
ing avoided. The ball will be attracted. 
Repeat the experiment, using a stick of 
dry wood in place of the metallic bar, 
no evidence of attraction is found. We 
may therefore speak of some substances 
as being capable of conveying or con- 
ducting the electric force from one place 
to another, as in the case of the iron bar 
which carried the force from the excited 
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rod to the suspended ball; such bodies 
are called conductors; others lacking 
this power are called non-conductors or 
insulators. Inthe case of the bar used 
in Experiment 3 it is probable that by 
friction electricity was developed, as 
when glass or silk was used, but the 
metal being a conductor allowed the 
electric force to diffuse itself throughout 
the whole bar, thence through the body 
of the experimenter to the ground. * An 
insulating handle would cut off all such 
communication. Mr. Gray, an English 
investigator, used a glass tube with a 
cork in oneend. After rubbing the tube 
he found the cork capable of attracting 
light bodies as was the tube itself. He 
now placed a stick of wood in the cork, 
and found that too to be electrified when- 
ever the glass was. His next step was 
to transmit the electric excitement 
through several yards of stout thread, 
suspended from the ceiling by loops of 
silk. One of these loops being accident- 
ally broken he substituted for it a loop of 
ordinary thread, and found all attempts 
to produce electric excitement at the end 
futile. He supposed the thread loop to 
be too coarse, and replaced it with a 
piece of very fine wire, with no better 
results. Thougha score of silken sup- 
ports remained intact the single loop of 
cotton or wire prevented the transmis- 
sion. Gray concluded at once that the 
silk was effectual on account of some 
inherent quality in the substance, and 
not as a result of its fineness. 

It is seen that the electrics or excitable 
bodies are all non-conductors; while the 
non-electrics are conductors.* Con- 
ductors may be imagined to possess a 
property with reference to electricity an- 
alogous to the transparency of glass 
regarding light. A non-conducting sub- 
stance is as impassable to the electric 
force as isa stone wall tothe sun’s rays. 


* Following is a list of the commonest con- 
ducting and non-conducting materials: 

Conductors, or non-electrics:—Metals, char- 
coal, metallic ores, water, alcohol, paper, living 
plants, flax, animals. 

Non-conductors, or  electrics:—Fats, 
glass, leather, silk, rubber, furs, amber, resin 


wax, 


baked wood, parchment, porcelain, 


Electricity is being constantly developed 
in all our movements. 

Experiment 6. Take a small sheet of 
ordinary brown or yellow wrapping pa- 
per, and while standing in a warm room 
draw it several times between the arm 
and the body so that both sides will be 
rubbed by the coat; the paper will cling 
tenaciously to the table or wall when 
brought near, proving its electrified con- 
dition. 

Experiment 7. Warm a sheet of ordi- 
nary writing paper, place it on a dry 
table or board, and rub it with a common 
pencil eraser. The paper will be found 
strongly electrified and will resist con- 
siderable effort to draw it from the table. 

If the foregoing experiments were per- 
formed in a dark room, in nearly every 
instance a spark would be seen to pass 
between the electrified body and that to 
which it was presented. Walking overa 
warm carpet with only woolen stockings 
on the feet, will often generate sufficient 
electricity to produce a distinct spark, if 
the knuckle be presented to the wall. A 
gas jet may be lighted in this manner. 
Blasts in mines have been prematurely 
exploded through the workmen touching 
the wires after having became electrified 
by friction in the passages. Electricity 
may be said to be in general the com- 
panion of friction. Two pieces of loaf 
sugar rubbed together will become even 
luminous in a dark room. A coat after 
being newly brushed is so highly electri- 
fied that it attracts all the dust and 
floating particles in the neighborhood. 

Various machines have |been devised 
for the development of this socalled 
frictional or static electricity, in a 
stronger degree than could be realized 
by the simple rubbing processes already 
described. The first and simplest of the 
kind was constructed by the renowned 
Otto von Guericke in 1672, and con- 
sisted of a large globe of sulphur, 
attached to a crank so that it could be 
readily revolved in contact with the 
hand of the experimenter, or a pad of 
silk held against it; afterward, glass and 
ebonite took the place of the sulphur, 
and the cylindrical form superseded the 
spherical. Later still, flat discs of glass 
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or ebonite came into use, and at present 
the plate machines are in greatest favor. 
_ They have been constructed of sufficient 
size to throw a spark from twelve to 
eighteen inches. By the use of such, and 
proper condensers in the form of Leyden- 
jar batteries, most powerful effects may 
be produced, such as melting and even 
volatilizing metals, firing combustibles 
and explosives, and shattering to pieces 
ill conducting materials, through which 
the discharge may be sent. 

The great resemblance between these 
effects and those of atmospheric electric- 
ity appeared even to the early electri- 
cians. The color and form of the spark 
from the machine suggested an analogy 
with the lightning flash, and the sharp, 
crackling noise, with thunderin miniature. 
Sir Isaac Newton, among others, ob- 
served the similarity; to prove which, 
no less than to invite attention to a 
somewhat rare relic of this wonderful 
man, the following letter is introduced. 
It is addressed to Dr. Law, and was ex- 
hibited at a conversazione given to Prof. 
Helmholtz at University College, London: 

LONDON, DECEMBER I5, 1716. 

Dear Doctor:—He that in ye mine of knowl- 
edge deepest diggeth, hath like every other 
‘miner ye least breathing time, and must some- 
times at least come to terr. alt for air. In one 
of these respiratory intervals I now sit doune to 
write to you, my friend. You ask me hou with 
so much study I manage to retene my health. 
Ah my dear doctor, you have a better opinion 
of your lazy friend than he hath of himself. 
Morpheus is my best companion; without eight 
or nine hours of him ye correspondent is not 
worth one scavenger’s peruke. My practizes 
did at ye first hurt my stomach, but now I eat 
heartily enow as ye will see when I come down 
beside you. I have been much amused by ye 
singular phenomena resulting from bringing a 
needle into contact with a piece of amber or resin 
fricated on silk clothe. Ye flame putteth me in 
mind of sheet lightning on a small—hou very 
small—scale. But I shall in my epistles abjure 
Philosophy, whereof when I come down to Sakly 
I'll give you enow. I began to scrawl at five 
mins frm nine of ye clk, and have in writing 


consumed ten mins. My Ld. Somerset is 
announced. 

Farewell. Gd bless you and help yr sincere 
friend. lTsaac Newton, 


To Dr. Law, Suffolk. 


To the American philosopher, Benja- 
min Franklin, belongs the honor of con- 
clusively establishing the identity as re- 
gards nature and effects between artific- 
ial and atmospheric electricity. Hesent 
up a kite provided with an iron point 
which was connected with a hempen 
string; thus furnishing a medium of com- 
munication between the clouds and the 
earth. Nature answered the question 
thus®oldly propounded, fully and gently. 
The tragic deaths of Prof. Richman and 
others in subsequent attempts to repeat 
and extend the experiments of Franklin, 
teach that the process employed by him 
was by no means a safe one. He at- 
tached a large key to the lower end of 
the kite cord, and succeeded in drawing 
therefrom sparks resembling those de- 
veloped by the electric machine. By 
this demonstration too, the efficacy of a 
protecting conductor or lightning rod on 
houses was indicated. 

The announcement of this remarkable 
discovery met with various receptions. 
The Royal Society of London treated the 
account with feelings akin to scorn. 
Derisive epithets were applied to Frank- 
lin’s name and he was caricatured in a 
vulgar manner about the streets of many 
European cities. Frederick the Great, 
who though a monarch, delighted in the 
company of scientific thinkers, used 
every endeavor within his power to con- 
vince his people of the impostures of the , 
‘American mechanic.” Clergymen sought 
to impress upon their followers the 
dangers attending the employment of 
such an instrument as the proposed 
lightning rod, arguing that to attempt to 
ward off or in any way escape the des- 
truction of the thunder bolt, was sacri- 
lege, and indicated a spirit as deeply 
rebellious as that of a child, who would 
strive to avoid the chastising rod of an 
angry parent. 

George III of England so far encour- 
aged the project, as to permit the erec- 
tion of a rod on Buckingham Palace, but 
the King’s advisers convinced him that as 
a pointed conductor actually invited the 
electric discharge, its use was highly 
dangerous, and that the whole affair of 
placing a rod on the royal residence was 
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a deliberate attempt at regicide. The 
pointed and protecting rod was forth- 
with removed, and in place a pole sur- 
mounted by a ball was constructed. 
But a revulsion in popular feeling toward 
the philosopher of Philadelphia soon 
came. The learned societies of the day 
eagerly sought to enroll his name, and 
even the Royal Society of London ad- 
mitted him as a Fellow. 

The present form of lightning rod is 
a metallic conductor projecting above 
the roof, and passing thence to the 
ground, electric communication with the 
walls of the building being prevented by 
insulating holders. A broken rod, or one 
forming imperfect communication with 
moist earth at the foot, is a source of de- 
cided danger. It wowd appear most in 
accord with the teachings of experi- 
menters to place the rod a short distance 
away from the building, supported on a 
pole, and reaching above the highest 
parts of the house. The object is to 
gradually neutralize the highly electrified 
condition of the atmosphere by offering 
communication with the ground—the 
common reservoir of electric force. 
Nature has provided pointed conductors 
and efficient protectors in every twig and 
leaf, on tree and shrub. Through these 


silent mediators the ammunition of the ! 


clouds is drawn away, and the storm is 
robbed of its destructive fury. At times 
the conditions are so favorable that the 
electrified state of these natural conduc- 
tors and others manifests itself in tongues 
of fire, often appearing on the masts and 
arms of ships. Such is called St. Elmo’s 
Fire, and its appearance is greeted by 
sailors as a presage of a prosperous and 
peaceful voyage. J. £. Talmage. 


* ian 


A NATURAL WHISPERING GALLERY.— 
The greatest ‘“‘whispering gallery’’ in the 
world is that of the Grand Canyon, 
Colorado River. For years this chasm 
has been a matter of surprise to pros- 
pectors and miners, on account of its 
wonderful transmissions of sound; but 
it has only been since the advent of the 
railroad that any definite idea has been 
entertained of the great distance it 
travels within these walls. A train of 
cars crossing the bridge at the Needles 
can be plainly heard on a quiet day 
at Cottonwood Island, a distance of 
eighty-four miles. The fife and drum 
at Fort Mojave is distinctly heard tat 
Bull’s Head, a distance of eighty-four 
miles. The report of the sunrise gun 
at Fort Mojave can be heard at Eldo- 
rado Canyon, a distance of ninety-six 
miles. 
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There’s a mountain named Stern Justice, 
Tall and towering, gloomy, grand, 

Frowning o'er a vale called Mercy, 
Loveliest in all the land. 


Great and mighty is the mountain, 
But its snowy crags are cold, 

And in vain the sunlight lingers 
On the summit proud and bold. 


There is warmth within the valley, 
And I Jove to wander there 

’Mid the fountains and the flowers, 
Breathing fragrance on the air. 


Much I love the solemn mountain; 
It doth meet my sombre mood, 
When, amid the muttering thunder, 
O’er my soul the storm-clouds brood; 


But when tears, like rain, have fallen 
From the fountain of my woe, 

And my soul has lost its fierceness, 
Straight unto the vale I go; 


Where the landscape, gently smiling, 
O’er my heart pours healing balm, 

And, as oil on troubled waters, 
Brings from out its storm a calm. 


Yes, I love both vale and mountain, 
Ne’er from either would I part, 
Each unto my life is needful, 
Both are dear unto my heart; 


For the smiling vale doth soften 
All the rugged steep makes sad, 
And from icy rocks meander 
Rills that make the valley glad. 
O. £. Whitney. 
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EH PiSMiel: 
To the Young Men of Israel: 

BELOVED Brethren in the New and 
Everlasting Covenant: This being my 
birthday, I having first seen the light of 
day on Sunday, at ten o’clock, on the 
morning of the first day of March, 1807, 
making me eighty years ofage this day,and 
also having the honor of being appointed 
by the Presidency of the Ciarch as Super- 
intendent of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Associations throughout 
these mountains of Israel—in view of 
these circumstances, I feel that I am 
authorized to give my brethren, the 
young men of Israel, some counsel and 
instruction. But I cannot satisfy my own 
mind without the inspiration of the 
Lord. 

I have been a member of the Church 
over fifty-three years. I held the office 
of a Teacher one year, the office of a 
Priest one year; the office of an Elder 
one year; the office of a Seventy two 
years; and have held the office of an 
Apostle forty-eight years. I do not 
speak of this boastingly, for when the 
Lord chose me for an Apostle, one 
passage of scripture was certainly ful- 
filled—He chose one of the weak things 
of the world. 

I have traveled in the ministry during 
this time, 145,000 miles, through England, 
Scotland, Wales, six islands of the sea, 
twenty-three of the United States, and 
five Territories, including the Rocky 
Mountains. I have crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean four times, have held 4191 meet- 
ings, and preached 3250 discourses. 
Through my instrumentality the Lord 
added to the Church in 1840, in the 
south of England, one thousand eight 
hundred souls, in eight months’ labors, 
among whom were nearly two hundred 


preachers of the various sects. Fifty 
of the preachers belonged to the United 
Brethren, who had broken off from the 
Wesleyan Methodists. This society of 
United Brethren numbered six hundred, 
all of whom were baptized, except one 
person. I baptized one thousand of 
these one thousand eight hundred. The 
others were baptized by Priests and 
Elders whom I had ordained. 

In my travels I have established 
seventy-seven preaching places, organ- 
ized fifty-one branches of the Church, 
confirmed 3343 members of the Church, 
ordained one Apostle, and united in 
ordaining eight others. I have ordained 
twenty-three Patriarchs, and assisted in 
ordaining eighty-four others. I have 
ordained ninety-three High Priests. I 
have ordained twenty-four High Coun- 
cilors, and assisted in ordaining seventy- 
four others. I have ordained fifty-seven 
Seventies, and six hundred and sixty- 
seven Elders, and assisted in ordaining 
four thousand three hundred and forty- 
seven Elders. I have ordained twenty- 
three Bishops and seventeen counselors 


to Bishops. I have ordained four hun- 
dred and forty-six Priests, sixty-six 
Teachers, and fifteen Deacons. I have 


set apart and blessed one thousand and 
thirty-four missionaries and assisted in 
setting apart four thousand five hundred 
and twelve other missionaries. I have 
blessed several hundred children. Ihave 
administered to one thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty sick persons by the laying 
on of hands and anointing with oil; 
rebuking diseases and evil spirits in the 
name of Jesus Christ; and many have 
been healed by the power of God, devils 
have been cast out, the dumb caused to 
speak, the deaf to hear and the lame to 
walk, and the sick have been raised up 
by the power of God and not of man. 

I have kept a daily journal for fifty- 
three years, and reported many of 
Joseph Smith’s sermons and prophecies, 
also many sermons of the Apostles and 
Elders, and kept a general account of 
events as they have occurred around me. 
Through the blessing of God I have had 
the privilege of baptizing my father, 
step-mother, and only sister, with many 
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other relatives, into the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. I have also 
held the keys of the dead of my father’s 
house, and, through the mercy of God 
and the assistance of my friends, I 
have been enabled to redeem some 
three thousand souls of the Woodruff, 
Hart and Thompson families, through 
the ordinances for the dead, for which I 
feel to praise the Lord. For as Paul 
says: Why are you baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at all? 

Thus I have given you a few extracts 
from my journal, which is only a limited 
account of the labors of one man out of 
thirty Apostles, one hundred and fifty 
Patriarchs, some five hundred High 
Priests, five thousand Seventies and 
twenty thousand Elders, besides the 
Lesser Priesthood, and two hundred 
thousand members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Now, 
with these reflections resting upon my 
mind, and knowing that the work and 
labor in the Church and Kingdom of 
God will augment and increase from this 
time forth with greater rapidity than it 
has ever done, until the coming of the 
Son of man, and thoroughly compre- 
hending the fact that myself, with many 
of the leading men and fathers in Israel 
will soon pass to the other side of the 
veil,my spirit is ready to cry out, ‘Where, 
O where, O Lord, is the material which 
thou hast ordained to step forth and 
take our places and the places of the 
fathers in Zion, to take the Church, the 
Zion and Kingdom of God, and bear it 
off triumphant, and prepare it as the 
Bride, the Lamb’s Wife, for the coming 
of the great Bridegroom?” I will confess 
that I know not where to look for this 
element, if it is not to be found in the 
young men who dwell in these moun- 
tains of Israel. I am satisfied it can not 
be found anywhere else upon the face of 
the whole earth. 

With this great fact and eternal truth 
standing boldly before my face, what 
can I say to my young friends, young 
brothers, young men of Zion? You are 
stepping forth into manhood as members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Many of you are already 


bearing the holy Priesthood and officiat- 
ing in its various offices. Many of you 
have parents who have labored faithfully 
to build up the Church and Kingdom of 
God on the earth, and have finished 
their testimony, and to-day are in the 
spirit world. Many of you have parents 
still living who will soon close their tes- 
timony and also pass away. So far, as I 
am concerned, having reached my four 
score years, I do not know that I shall 
ever be permitted again in the flesh to 
meet with the young men in Zion, in the 
capacity of a mutual improvement asso- 
ciation, or in their public assemblies. 
So far as that is concerned, it mattereth 
not. But I wish I had power to express 
myself-as I feel to the children, to the 
young men and women of the Latter- 
day Saints, who dwell in these moun- 
tains. I wish the veil could be lifted 
from off their eyes, that they could see 
what lies before them, that they could 
see their destiny, that they could see 
unto what they are ordained. I wish, 
my young friends, that you :could com- 
prehend the magnitude and value of the 
great work which the God of Heaven is 
about to place upon your shoulders. 
Could the visions of your minds be 
opened to see the great work your 
Heavenly Father, the Father of your 
spirits, ordained you to before the world 
was, to enter into the flesh on the earth 
in the last days, and take the Kingdom 
of our God and bear it off triumphant, 
and prepare it for the coming of the Son 
of Man! I say, if you could see these 
truths and comprehend them, you would 
labor with all your might, mind and 
strength to prepare yourselves and qual- 
ify yourselves, not only with the Priest- 
hood, but with the powers of that Priest- 
hood and with the power of God, to 
enter into the ministry and labor by 
faith, that you may be able to stand true 
and faithful to God and to your cove- 
nants. For you stand on the earth in the 
day when the judgments, wrath and in- 
dignation of Almighty God are about to 
be poured out upon the wicked of all 
nations. 

Jesus Christ is the light of the world, 
the light that shineth in darkness, and 
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the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
Neither does this generation compre- 
hend the work of the Latter-day Saints. 
I do hope and pray that you, my young 
brothers in the ministry, will call upon 
the Lord in mighty prayer, that you may 
be clothed upon by the power of God, 
that you may be able to lead the way for 
the rising generation in which yous live 
to walk in the path that leads to eternal 
life and salvation, that you may have an 
inheritance in the celestial kingdom of 
God. 

The great work the Lord has set His 
hand to perform in the last days will not 
stop. The Lord will not disappoint this 
generation in the fulfillment of His 
words, any more than He did in other 
ages. Any person who is in the posses- 
sion of the Spirit of God, sufficient to 
discern the signs of the times, can see 
clearly that the revelations of God in 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, and Doc- 
trine and Covenants are being fulfilled, 
and they will.all be fulfilled to the very 
letter, and to the very end. The Chris- 
tian Gentile world to-day are very fast 
rejecting the Gospel of life and salvation, 
sent unto them by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, through the administration of 
angels in fulfillment of the revelations of 
St. John. The present crusade against 
the Saints in Utah, the late act of our 
government in yielding to the public 
clamor of the priest and the people, the 
pulpit and the press, in passing laws to 
take away the civil, religious and politi- 
cal rights from two hundred thousand 
Latter-day Saints because of their reli- 
gion; and for the rulers of this great 
republican government to trample under 
their feet the most sacred principles. of 
the Constitution, to gratify the clamor of 
our persecutors, is enough to pall the 
heart of every reflecting mind through- 
out the world. Would the rulers of our 
nation have taken such a step against any 
other people on earth, except against 
the Church of Jesus Christ and the 
kingdom of God on the earth? They 
would not. 

The God of Heaven established the 
American government for a wise pur- 
pose in Himself, and gave our fore- 


fathers a glorious Constitution by inspira- 
tion, the best Constitution ever given to 
a human government, as a rich legacy to 
be handed down to their posterity. Will 
not that same God hold the rulers of the 
nation responsible, who|trample that Con- 
stitution under their feet and break it in 
pieces for the purpose of destroying a 
people, who are seeking to build up the 
Church and Kingdom of God on the 
earth? He most assuredly will. Our 
nation by these acts is turning the last 
key that will seal its condemnation and 
destruction. For the Lord has decreed 
it in the revelations ever given upon this 
subject. 

Now, my young brethren, I want to 
say to you that you are about to step 
forth upon the stage of action in the 
beginning of the revolution, changes, 
and judgments which are about to over- 
whelm and engulf our nation and the 
nations of the earth. You are bound to 
take the offices, places and responsibili- 
ties of those whose heads are blossomed 
for the tomb and will soon pass away. 
Therefore I am anxious for you, the 
boys and young men in Zion, to see the 
necessity of beginning immediately to 
prepare yourselves for the work that lies 
before you. You are the lawful heirs to 
the Priesthood. The Lord has called and 
ordained you to His work. You need 
not’ heed the scoffs or ridicule of the 
persecutors of the Saints. Their un- 
belief will not make the truths of God of 
none effect. The day is at hand when 
the blasphemers will hold their lips. 

My young brothers, you have no time 
to lose or throw away. Solomon says 
there is a time for all things. I think the 
time has come when our young men 
should call upon the Lord in prayer and 
labor to obtain the Holy Ghost as their 
constant companion, and seek out of the 
best books, by study and by faith, to 
treasure up knowledge, wisdom and 
understanding. There is a day of mourn- 
ing and lamentation approaching the 
earth. I want the young people, as well 
as their parents, to be prepared for it. 
Yet the Lord will defend Zion and 
establish His kingdom, and bring oft 
His Saints victorious. 
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I wish my young brethren to keep in 
mind that our aim is high. We are 
aiming for a place in the celestial king- 
dom of God, to obtain eternal life, the 
greatest of all the gifts of God to man. 
All the honor, glory and wealth of this 
world should sink into insignificance in 
our minds in comparison with an inherit- 
ance in the presence of God and the 
Lamb, with all the prophets, apostles 
and saints, including our father’s house. 
While one is fleeting and soon passeth 
away, the other endureth forever. 

The Lord has said by revelation that 
there are but two churches, one is the 
Church of God, and the other is the 
church of the Devil, and all who do not 
belong to the Church of God belong to 
the church of the Devil. None but the 
Elders of the true Church of Christ will 
preach the true Gospel of Christ. There 
is but one Gospel of Christ, never was 
and never will be but one. St. Paul 
said: “Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto 
you, than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.’’ That 
Gospel is a gospel of faith in Jesus 
Christ, repentance of sins, baptism in 
water by immersion for the remission of 


sins, and the reception of the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of hands. ‘This 
Holy Ghost is the testimony of the 
Father and the Son, and is promised to 
all those who receive the Gospel and 
obey its ordinances. 

I wish all our young people to become 
thoroughly acquainted with these first 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, and 
become qualified to teach them to their 
fellowmen. I pray God, my Heavenly 
Father, to bless and sustain all the 
teachers, superintendents and members 
of the Primaries, Sabbath Schools and 
Mutual Improvement Associations, and 
that the rising generation of the Latter- 
day Saints in these mountains may {be 
inspired to pursue that course, whereby 
they will honor God and their parents, 
and be counted worthy to stand in the 
flesh at the coming of the Son of Man, 
and be prepared to meet the Lord when 
He comes in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory, to reward every 
man according to the deeds done in 
the body, which is the earnest prayer of 
your brother in the New and Everlasting 
Covenant. Wilford Woodruff. 


Bury me—bury my faults. 
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I CANNOT offer any apology for advert- 
ing to the absorbing theme of Christmas 
at this late date, but I trust our friends 
will pardon me for doing so, and that 
reflection may be awakened in the minds 
of some, on the subject, of a different 
nature to those usually indulged in. 

We are almost cogtinually meeting, in 
this naturally beautiful world of ours, 
with things which are not a little surpris- 
ing to us. And it often requires much 
sober reflection, with prayerful spirit, 
to reconcile one thing with another, 
and, really, sometimes it appears beyond 
our power to do so. 

Without desiring or attempting to 
enter largely into this view of the sub- 
ject, I may say I have sometimes won- 
dered at the apparent inconsistency of 


people who have embraced the first 
principles of the Gospel, still adhering 
to the ancient traditions respecting the 
origin of man. Did not Jesus say: ‘‘This 
is the condemnation, that light has come 
into the world, and men love darkness 
rather than light?” 

I would not attempt, because I dare 
not, to set myself up as a censor of the 
Bible, to criticise or condemn any part of 
it, but I have no fear of taking the living 
word of God—the word quickened by the 
fresh impulse of direct Revelation and the 
power and witness of the Holy Spirit, in 
preference to the ancient writings as now 
contained in the Bible, where there 
might be a conflict between the two. 
Truth can never come in conflict with 
itself, neither will the word of God clash 
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with the truth. That which comes from 
God is in itself true and pure and right, 
but often the finite mind cannot grasp it, 
and wrong conclusions are too often the 
result. But the error lies with man and 
not with God, or that which truly 
emanates from Him. But there are 
errors in the Bible. They are the errors 
of men. The Bible is imperfect, because 
of the imperfections of those who have 
manipulated it since the word was 
spoken, The Lord showed this fact very 
plainly to an ancient Prophet as follows: 
‘Wherefore, thou seest that after the 
book (Bible) hath gone forth through the 
hands of: the great and abominable 
Church, that there are many plain and 
precious things taken away from the 
book, which is the book of the Lamb of 
God. And after these plain and precious 
things were taken away,it goeth forth in- 
to all the nations of the Gentiles. * * * 
Because of these things which are taken 
away out of the Gospel of the Lamb, an 
exceeding great many do stumble, yea, 
insomuch that Satan hath great power 
over them.’’ (Book of Mormon, Page 
27.) 

Those who have a knowledge of dif- 
ferent languages, who have taken the 
pains to compare the translations of the 
Bible know too well, how easily the 
opinions of men, and their particular 
religious bias, may be incorporated into 
their work of translation; thus dimming, 
and often perverting the word of God. 
There are many translations extant in 
our language, which give a variety of 
very different ideas of many important 
texts. One passage, in point, comes to 
my mind, in an old Bible, the property 
of Brother John B. Maiben, of Manti, 
Sanpete County, | once noted the ninth 
verse of the forty-fifth Psalm, which reads: 
“Kings daughters were among thine hon- 
orable wives.’ Those who care to 
note the difference can turn to their later 
editions. 

It does not follow that because errors, 
follies and infidelity have crept into the 
world through the omissions or perver- 
sions of the Scriptures, by sectarian 
prejudices and traditions, that we are 
to embrace them, or having embraced 


them, through ignorance, we are to con- 
tinue in them now that more light has 
come into the world; but rather that we 
should accept the truth as made known 
by direct revelation and the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost; through the medium 
of the living oracles, and the channels 
opened up by the restoration of the 
Gospel. There are still many plain and 
precious things in the Bible,ifbut still 
they are not so absolutely direct that 
they are beyond cavil, and hence, the 
world is divided into innumerable sects 
and creeds. This is not so much, how- 
ever, Owing to the lack of simplicity and 
plainness of the Scriptures, as it is to the 
need of the Holy Ghost on the part of 
mankind, to lead them into all truth. 

It is surprising that people should 
lament the fall of our first parents in the 
garden, since, if they had not fallen we 
could not have been; and, therefore, 
could never have filled the measure of 
this probation, and become formed in 
the likeness of Jesus Christ, that we 
might partake of exaltation and glory 
with Him, through obedience to, and 
redemption by the great Gospel plan. 

That any should cleave to the idea 
that man could have been made, like 
an adobe, out of the dust of the earth; 
and have had the breath of life breathed 
into him, becoming a living soul and a 
son of God, his heir, and a ‘joint heir 
with Jesus Christ,’’ who was from all 
eternity and is to all eternity the Son of 
God, and as ‘‘a lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” is certainly a 
little surprising. Jesus was not made 
as an adobe is made, out of the dust 
of the earth, and notwithstanding he 
possessed all the mortal elements in 
his body, except sin, that Adam did; 
yet, He is the great prototype of all the 
living and dead, and ‘‘the resurrection 
and the life,’ and ‘“‘the light of men.”’ 
Man was and is formed in His and the 
Father’s physical likeness, and was fore- 
ordained and predestined to be con- 
formed to His spiritual and moral image, 
that God’s Beloved Son ‘‘might be the 
first born among many brethren.’’ That 
the Sectarian idea should be tolerated in 
any manner, much less perpetuated in the 
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Church, by officer, member, ‘ordinance 
or ceremony, seems a mystery. 

We celebrate the twenty-fifth day of 
December, commemorative of the birth 
of the Son of God, our beloved and 
gracious Redeemer. Oh! what merry, 
joyous, gleeful emotions fill the hearts 
of children at the thoughts of this 
day. How the recollections of all the 
pleasures of this festive season haunt 
their vivid memories, and imprint their 
budding minds with indelible impres- 
sions. How necessary, it seems to me, 
to the proper education and training of 
children, that these impressions, so vivid 
and enduring, should be grounded upon 
correct principles and ideas of an occa- 
sion that should be at once so joyous 
and so sacred to every heart and mind. 
Then we would enquire, is this really 
the day—1886 years ago—on which the 
Lord was born? If it is, then are we 
without doubt, as parents in Israel, doing 
right, and acting wisely by impressing 
the fact upon the young and _ tender 
minds of our innocent and trusting chil- 
dren, and by teaching them to love and 
revere the day made sacred to the world 
by the birth of the glorious Son of God, 
‘who taketh away the sin”’ thereof; that 
they may the better remember the great 
redemption, which he came into the 
world to work out and complete for all 
the children of men, through their obed- 
ience to and faith in Him. This is or 
should be the true object for celebrating 
the anniversary of the birth of Him, who 
was without sin, and who possessed 
within himself the power of life, to the 
redemption of man to the uttermost 
who will follow Him. Generally it is 
thought of only as a day for feasting, 
drinking, giving and receiving gifts, and, 
to an alarming degree, merrymaking, 
revelry, drunkenness and kindred evils. 
While no Latter-day Saint will endorse 
such practices as these, as truly becom- 
ing to the sacred and joyful occasion, I 
am feariul that too many, professing to be 
Saints, are thoughtlessly following in the 
deep, time-worn ruts of Sectarianism in 
this matter; while little, if anything, 
more than ‘“‘Christmas trees,’’ Christmas 
boxes,’ “Christmas gifts,’ and eating 


and drinking and merry-making is taught 
their children, or sought to be impressed 
upon their minds. How readily the little 
ones fall into this line, until infancy and 
maturer years are wholly absorbed and 
devoted to these thoughts only, with 
their natural results. Herein lies the 
greatest neglect on the part of parents, 
and the greatest injustice to their chil- 
dren. 

But there is another thing, a smaller 
matter, perhaps, but no less involving 
error. If the Lord was not born on 
December 25th, and we have any means 
of determining the fact, why should we 
perpetuate a fallacy, even in so small a 
matter as changing one day for another? 
If the change be from the right day to 
the wrong one, does it not matter? 
Aside from the ridiculous folly of cele- 
brating the wrong day for the real birth- 
day of our Savior, we are impressing 
upon the minds of our children an error, 
and thus perpetuating a fallacy. The 
world is progressing towards a day of 
righteousness, of light, intelligence and 
truth. Errors, false Christianity and 
wickedness are culminating towards the 
great consumption decreed, but truth 
has sprung out of the earth and right- 
eousness has looked down from heaven, 
and salvation is nigh to our doors. Our 
children will soon learn the truth and 
then they may blush for the ignorance, 
neglect, or follies and errors of their 
parents, if, indeed, they are not so far 
misled by us as to become infidel to God 
and deny Him, and turn their backs up- 
on us with all our errors, and our truths 
also, and despise Him whose natal day 
every right minded creature on earth 
should be happy to commemorate with 
appropriate ceremonies and rejoicings. 

I see by the papers that there has been 
some discussion of this subject during 
the late holiday season. It is generally 
conceded, I think, by those who have 
thought of the matter, that the month in 
which Jesus was born was April, but 
there does not seem to be so much har- 
mony as to the day of the month on 
which he was born. Some concluding 
that it was on the sixth and others that 
it was on the eleventh day of the month. 
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One thing is very clear. The Revela- 
tions affirm that the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints was organ- 
ized agreeably to the laws of our country 
on the sixth day of April ‘‘one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty years since the 
coming of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ in the flesh,”’ (Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, pages 121 and 130); and that the 
organization on this date was “‘by the 
will and commandment of God, in the 
fourth month and on the sixth day of the 
month, which is called April.” If the 
Lord elected the month of April, which 
is without doubt the month in which the 
Savior was born, with a design to com- 
memorate the birth of Christ by the es- 
tablishment of His Church in that month 
why should we not also commemorate 
the day of his birth by that event? It 
was by the will and commandments of 
God that the Church should be organ- 
ized on the sixth day of the fourth month 
which is called April. 

It is said that Apostle Orson: Pratt, 
who gave the subject a more careful in- 
vestigation than, perhaps, any other man 
in the Church, was of the opinion that 
the sixth of April was the actual birth- 
day of Christ, notwithstanding the data 
from which he came to this conclusion 
seemed to point to the eleventh day of 
the month. Strictly speaking, if this 
Church was organized “one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty years since the 
coming of our Lord and Savior in the 
flesh,’ then the sixth of April must have 
been the anniversary of the Savior’s 
birthday. 

If the organization of the Church had 
been before or subsequent to that date, 
if only by one or any number of days, 
the great event would have been more 
or less than “one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty years,’ by just so 
many days. Opinions formed by the 
study of chronological events may or may 
not be accurate. But we would scarcely 
think the Lord would make any mis- 
take about dates. Least of all he who 
was born on that day and on that day 
thirty-three years later crucified. To 
know that our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ was born and crucified, and that 


His Church was organized on the ‘‘sixth 
day of the fourth month which is called 
April’? would be a fact most notable, 
worthy of inscription in the temple of 
fame, ‘and of a place on the pages of 
sacred history for all eternity. A group 
of incidents make that day worthy of 
the acceptance, commemoration and 
reverance of all true believers in the 
risen and glorified Redeemer. Such a 
day would indeed be worthy of celebrat- 
ing with subdued but joyous and grateful 
hearts, with every noble pleasure, as a 
day commemorative’ of the greatest, 
most wonderful and glorious events that 
the worid has ever known, involving the 
most sacred and vital interests of the 
human family. 

Then we might hope, that we would 
no longer conform to the rites and fes- 
tivities of Roman Paganism,under whose 
influence the celebration of the glorious 
natal day of our blessed and precious 
Redeemer, (which was in the month of 
April, when the shepherds were guarding 
their flocks on the plains of Bethlehem, 
and the wise men ‘“‘saw His star in the 
east,’’ and came to worship Him and 
lay their gifts and offerings at his feet, ) 
was changed from the budding “spring 
time of the year to the cold and gloomy 
month of December.’’ 

Do we not owe to our children, at 
least the duty, to teach them, so faras we 
can, the truth in regard to this, as well 
as to what some may consider more im- 
portant matters involving errors and 
traditions, engrafted upon our minds 
through the apostasy of men from the 
ways of truth and the laws of God? And 
are we doing our duty by conforming to 
and thereby perpetuating the fallacies of 
an apostate Christianity? 

I object to the word “‘Christmas,’’ as 
itis an association of the name of the 
Savior with the ceremonies of the JZass 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
would name it Christ-birth, to signify 
the truth. Joseph F. Smith. 

Nothing is more silly than the habit 
some people have of “‘speaking their 
minds.’’ Aman of this trait will say arude 
thing for the mere pleasure of saying it. 
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SHE RISE AND: FADRSOP NAUVOO. 


vI. 

Tue sixth of April, 1841, is a memor- 
able day in the history of the Latter-day 
Saints. It broke upon the city of Nau- 
voo clear and balmy—propitious for the 
exercises that were to take place. Early 
in the morning, before the golden beams 
of the rising sun had dispelled the russet 
mantle of departing night, men in bright 
uniforms might be seen running to and 
fro to the appointed rendezvous of their 
respective companies in the Legion; and 
now from the Iowa side is seen coming 
two volunteer companies of the militia 
from that Territory to join in, the exer- 
cises of the day; which, with the four- 
teen companies in Nauvoo, made sixteen 
companies of militia that assembled. 

As Brigadier Generals Law and Don 
Carlos Smith took their stations at the 
front of their respective cohorts, the 
firing of several cannons made the an- 
nouncement. Thirty minutes later—at 
eight o’clock—another peal of artillery 
told that Major General Bennett had ap- 
peared and taken command of the Le- 
gion. And now comes a company of 
horsemen from the direction of the resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant General. The 
Prophet-General Joseph Smith—for he it 
is who heads the company—sits on his 
noble charger as if to the manner born, 
his face beaming with a joy unspeakable 
and doubtless his breast bounding with 
gratitude to his God who had delivered 
him from many afflictions, and had given 
him these gleams of sunshine amid the 
storms of his life. As his party approach 
the Legion, a delegation of ladies in an 
open carriage and attended by Major- 
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General .Bennett and staff, meet him, 
and he dismounts to greet them. With 
an appropriate address, and in behalf of 
the ladies of Nauvoo, the delegation 
present him a silk national flag, which 
is hailed by the war of artillery and the 
lively martial strains from the band in 
attendancé. In accepting the flag Joseph 
assured them that while he had charge 
of the Legion, it should never be dis- 
graced; then it was handed to Cornet 
Robinson, and was soon seen gracefully 
waving at the head of the Legion. Then 
followed military evolutions and a grand 
review of the Legion by the Lieutenant 
General. The movements of the troops 
being described by an eye witness as 
“chaste, grand and imposing, reflecting 
great credit upon the taste and skill of 
both officers and men.” A procession, 
was formed and all marched to the tem 
ple site. Here the Legion was forme 

in a hollow square surrounding the ex- 
cavations made for the foundation of the 
temple and enclosing the officers of the 
Legion, choir, citizens and prominent 
elders of the Church who were to lay 
the corner stones of that structure. 
Sidney Rigdon was the orator of the 
occasion; and, doubtless owing to the 
recent admonition he had received in 
the revelation from the Lord, already 
noticed in this article, he was aroused 
from his lethargy for the time. At any 
rate, on this occasion he spoke with 
some of his old fervor and eloquence. 
He reviewed the trials of the past, the 
blessings they then enjoyed, and the 
brightening prospects of the future, and 
dwelt at some length upon the import- 
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ance of building temples, and the labor 
to be performed in them. At the con- 
clusion of the oration, at the direction of 
the First Presidency 
lowered the southeast cornerstone to its 
place, and Joseph Smith said: 

“Yhis principal corner-stone in representation 
of the First Presidency, is now duly laid in 
honor of the great God; and may it there 
remain until the whole fabric is completed; 
and may the same be accomplished speedily ; 
that the Saints may have a place to worship 
God, and the Son of Man have where to lay 
His head.” 


To which Sidney Rigdon, added: 


“May the persons employed in the erection 
of this house, be preserved from all harm while 
engaged in its construction, till the whole is 
completed, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Even so, 
Amen.” 

Thus were laid the corner-stones of 
the Nauvoo Temple, amid the rejoicing 
of the Saints; and even strangers forgot 
their prejudices and joined with hearty 
good will, as respectful spectators of the 
proceedings. ‘“Such,an almost count- 
less multitude of people,” says one 
account of the scenes of the day, written 
at the time, “moving in harmony, in 
friendship, in dignity, told with a voice 
not easily misunderstood, that they were 
a people of intelligence, and virtue, and 
order; in short, that they were Saints; 
and that the God of love, purity and 
light, was their God, their exemplar and 
director; and that they were blessed and 
happy.”’ 

‘While upon this subject, we quote the 
instructions ‘on temple building from the 
History of Joseph Smith: 

“Tf the strict order of the Priesthood were 
carried out in the building of temples, the first 
stone will be laid at the southeast corner, by 
the First Presidency ofthe Church. The south- 
The third or 
northwest corner next; and the fourth or north- 
east corner the last. 


west corner should be laid next. 


“The First Presidency should lay the south- 


east corner-stone, and dictate who are the 
proper persons to lay the other corner-stones. 
“Tf a temple is built at a distance, and the 
First Presidency are not present, then the quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles are the proper persons 


to dictate the order for that temple; and in the 


the architects’ 


absence of the Twelve Apostles, then the Presi- 
dency of the Stake will lay the southeast cor- 
The Melchisedec Priesthood laying 
the corner-stones on the east side of the temple, 
and the Lesser Priesthood those on the west 
sides 


ner-stone. 


During the remaining days of their 
conference, opened with such splendid 
ceremonies, the Saints were instructed 
in principle and doctrine, the quorums 
of the Priesthood were arranged in their 
proper order and the important questions 
of business put to each quorum separ- 
ately and voted upon; especially the 
names of those whom God had appointed 
and reappointed to fill the respective 
positions alluded to in the revelation 
spoken of inthe previous number. Besides 
this the several charters of Nauvoo, the 


Legion, University, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Association, Nauvoo 


House Association, etc. were read and 
accepted by the Church. Amasa Lyman 
was sustained to fill the vacancy in the 
quorum of the Twelve. John C. Bennett 
was presented in connection with the 
first Presidency as assistant President, 
until Sidney Rigdon’s health should’ be 
restored. Every thing necessary for the - 
welfare, happiness and prosperity of the 
Saints was considered, and preparations 
made to push the work of God forward 
in all its departments. The conference 
lasted from Wednesday morning until 
Sunday night, and is one of the most 
important ever held by the Church. 

“Tn Illinois we have found a safe retreat, 

A home, a shelter from oppressions dire; 
Where we can worship God as we think right, 
And mobbers come not to disturb our peace; 
Where we can live and hope for better days, 
Enjoy again our liberty, our rights; 

That social intercourse which freedom granted, 
And charity requires from man to man. 

And long may charity pervade each breast, 

And long may Illinois remain the scene 

Of rich prosperity, by peace secured !"’ 

Thus sang one of the poets of Nauvoo. 
And indeed ‘the circumstances surround- 
ing the Saints at the time were of a 
character to bid them hope that Nauvoo 
would be to them “‘a safe retreat.’’ The 
friendship of nearly all the leading men 
of the State; the universal sympathy 
felt by the people of the State for the 
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victims of Missouri’s fury; the action of 
the State Legislature in granting the 
several charters noted in our last num- 
ber, all supported the hopes expressed 
in the lines we have quoted. Yet, early 
in the summer of 1841, an event hap- 
pened which threatened the peace of the 
inhabitants of Nauvoo. When busily 
intent on the performance of some 
labor, or duty, or even when in pur- 
suit of pleasure, how often it happens 
that we work on, or enjoy our pleasure 
in the bright sunshine, without ever 
thinking of storms, until a sudden clap 
of thunder startles us, and looking up, 
we see that dark clouds have arisen 
above the horizon; the bright skies are 
rapidly becoming overcast—a storm is 
impending! So it was with the Saints at 
Nauvoo concerning the matter of which 
we speak. It fell upon them as unex- 
pectedly as falls a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky. 

It occurred in this manner: Agreeable 
to the mission appointed to Hyrum 
Smith and William Law, in a revelation 
given January i9th, 1841, these two men 
started for the Eastern States, and Joseph 
accompanied them as far as Quincy; 
* “a * returning to Nauvoo the 
Prophet stopped at Heberlin’s Hotel, 
on Bear Creek, some twenty-eight miles 
south of Nauvoo. While here a sheriff’s 
posse under the direction of Thomas 
King, sheriff of Adam’s County, accom- 
panied by an officer from Missouri, 
arrested him on a requisition from the 
governor of the State of Missouri. The 
warrant upon which the arrest was made 
was the one issued by the authorities of 
Missouri early in September, 1840; an 
effort to serve which was made on the 
fifteenth of that month, but the officers 
failed in their errand, as the brethren 
wanted, viz: Joseph Smith, Jr., Sidney 
Rigdon, Lyman Wight, P. P. Pratt,Caleb 
Baldwin and A. Brown were not in 
Nauvoo, as already related in a former 
number. 

-The requisition on the governor of 
Illinois, charged that these men were 
fugitives from justice; and they were 
wanted in Missouri to answer to the old 
charges of “theft, arson and murder,” 


supposed to have been committed in 
Caldwell and Daviess Counties in the 
summer and fall of 1838. 

What made Joseph’s arrest more a 


‘matter of surprise to him was, that only 


a few, hours previous to its being made, 
he had beén in company ‘with Governor 
Carlin at the latter’s residence, and was 
treated with the greatest respect and 
kindness; yet not one word was said by 
the governor about the requisition made 
by Missouri for his arrest. 

Joseph returned to Quincy in company 
with the sheriff’s posse, and secured a 
writ of fabeas corpus from Chas. A. 
Warren, Master in Chancery. The same 
evening Saturday, June 5th, Judge 
Stephen A. Douglass arrived in Quincy, 
and appointed the hearing on the writ 
to take place the following Tuesday, at 
Monmouth, Warren County. : 

In the meantime the news. of Joseph’s 
arrest. reached Nauvoo, and created no 
little excitement. A party of seven men, 
under the leadership of Hosea Stout, 
left Nauvoo for Quincy, Sunday morn- 
ing, in askiff, to render the prophet any 
assistance in their power, and prevent 
his enemies taking him to Missouri. 
They struggled against a head wind all 
day, but reached Quincy at dusk only to 
learn that Joseph had gone to Nauvoo 
in charge of Sheriff King and another 
officer; there was nothing for them to do 
but to return. 

Sheriff King was taken sick at Nau- 
voo, but Joseph nursed him, with all the 
tenderness of a brother, at his own house; 
and the day following, Monday, started 
for Monmouth, accompanied by a large 
number. of the leading men of Nauvoo 
and the Sheriff whom Joseph cared 
for personally during the journey of 
seventy-five miles. The party  ar- 
rived at Monmouth on Tuesday, but at 
the request of the state attorney, who 
claimed he was not prepared on the case, 
the hearing was postponed until the next 
day. 

The appearance of Joseph in Mon- 
mouth caused considerable excitement. 
He was invited to preach, but thought it 
best, as he was a prisoner, not to do so; 
but he appointed Amasa Lyman to preach 
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in the court room on Wednesday even- 
ing. The prejudice of the people of 
Monmouth was as excessive as it was 
blind, they employed several attorneys 
to assist the prosecution, and declared 
that if there were any lawyers in the 
district who would even undertake the 
defense of the prophet, they never need 
look to the people of that county again 
for political favors. But there were 
strong men in attendance at the court, 
men not to be frightened by such threats 
and whose souls despised the petty 
minds that could frame them; Joseph, 
therefore, was ably defended by Messrs. 
Charles A. Warren, Sidney H. Little, O. 
H. Browning, James H. Ralston, Cyrus 
Walker and Archibald Williams. 

The pleadings of the lawyers for the 
defense were peculiarly affecting, since 
all of them were more or less acquainted 
with the condition of the Saints when 
they fled from the violence of Missour- 
ians into Illinois. O. H. Browning had 
seen several of these companies of Saints 
in their flight and could trace them by 
the blood left in their footprints on the 
snow; his recital of their sufferings moved 
Judge Douglass, most of the officers of 
the court and the spectators to tears. 
One of the brethren present who wrote 
up an account of the trial for the Nauvoa 
papers says: 

“He [Mr. Browning] concluded his remarks 
by saying, to tell the prisoner to go to Missouri 
for a trial was adding insult to injury, and then 
said: ‘Great God! Have I not seen it? Yes, 
my eyes have beheld the blood-stained traces 
of innocent women and children, in the dreary 
winter, who had traveled hundreds of miles 
barefoot, through frost and snow, to seek a re- 
fuge from their savage pursuers. 
of horror, sufficient to have enlisted the sympa- 
thy of an adamantine heart. And shall this 
unfortunate man, whom their fury has seen 


'Twas a scene 


proper to select for sacrifice, be driven into such 
a savage land, and none dare to enlist in the 
cause of justice? If there was no other voice 
under heaven ever to be heard in this cause, 
gladly would I stand alone, and proudly spend 
my latest breath in defense of an American citi- 
ZEN 

The lawyers for the prosecution, ac- 
cording to Joseph’s own account, acted 


honorably and confined themselves to 


the merits of the case, excepting two— 
Knowlton and Jennings. They made an 
appeal both to the passions and preju- 
dices of the people, and sought to create 
an excitement over the matter. Judge 
Douglass, too, was impartial in his rul- 
ings, and doubtless ‘one officer of the 
court—the sheriff of Warren County— 
thought him severe in his efforts to pro- 
tect the prisoner. The court room was - 
densely packed, and the judge ordered 
the sheriff to keep the spectators back; 
but this he neglected and the judge fined 
him ten dollars. In a few minutes the 
order to keep the spectators from crowd- 
ing the prisoner and witnesses was re- 
peated, and the sheriff told the court that 
he had ordered a constable to do it. 
“Clerk,” said Judge Douglass, ‘‘add ten 
dollars more to that fine.’ This was 
effectual, the sheriff after that did his 
duty. 

Joseph claimed in this case that he was_ 
unlawfully held a prisoner, and that he 
could prove that the indictment upon 
which he was arrested had been ob- 
tained by fraud, bribery and duress. 
This line of defense, however, raised the 
question as to whether the court had the 
right to inquire into the merits of the 
case. A long debate between opposing 
counsel followed. But it will be remem- 
bered that an attempt to arrest Joseph 
on the requisition from the governor of 
Missouri had been made in September 
previous; and it appears that after the 
fruitless effort to make the arrest, the 
sheriff of Hancock County returned the 
writ; and the defense claimed that after 
the return of the writ to the executive, 
the defendant could not be legally ar- 
rested upon it. It was upon this point 
that the court set Joseph at liberty. 
Following is Judge Douglass’ decision on 
this point: 

“The writ being once returned to the Execu- 
tive by the sheriff of Hancock County was 
dead, and stood in the same relationship as any 
other writ which might issue from the circuit 
court, and consequently the defendant cannot 
be held in custody on that writ.” 


On the other point in the case—as to 
whether evidence in the case was admis- 


sible—the judge withheld his opinion for 
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further consideration, as the question 
was a grave one, involving the future 
conduct of the States in their relation- 
ship with each other; but on the ground 
that the writ was void, dead by reason 
of a former return being made on it by 
the sheriff of Hancock County, he or- 
dered the discharge of the prisoner, and 
Missouri was again foiled in her designs 
upon the life of the prophet. 

At the conclusion of the trial Joseph 
ordered dinner for his company, which 
numbered by that time some sixty men. 
“And when I called for the tavern bill,” 
says Joseph, ‘“‘the unconscientious fellow 
replied, ‘“‘only one hundred and sixty 
dollars.’? Some time after this, in Sep- 
tember following, Joseph sent the costs 
of this trial to the sheriff of Adam’s 
County, of which the following is a 
copy. 

, NAUVOO, SEPT. 30, 1841. 
To the Deputy Sheriff of Adam's County: 

The following is a statement of my expenses, 
costs and liabilities, consequent upon my arrest 
and trial while in your custody, to wit: 

To amount of fees to Esquires Ralston, 


Warren & Co; . 0 : . $250 00 
“ Esquires Little, Williams, Walker 
& Browning, : : . 100 00 


“ Seven days for self, horse and car- 
riage at $5.00 per day, c ++ 35 00 
Money spent during that time con- 


sequent upon arrest, . . = 160/00 
““ Twelve witnesses, . : ; . 240 00 
4 $685 00 


To which was added this note: 

DEAR SIR.—You will please take such meas- 
ures as to put me in possession of the above 
amount, which is justly due me as above stated; 
to say nothing of false imprisonment and other 
expenses. “os is 

Receive my respects, etc. 

Joseph Smith. 

With the exception of this difficulty 
we hawe just considered, and a few 
minor ones that we shall note in passing, 
the summer of 1841 glided pleasantly 
by, bringing to the busy inhabitants of 
Nauvoo, many seasons of social and 
spiritual refreshment. Their city was the 
most promising and thrifty in the great 
State of Illinois, and the fame thereof 
had gone abroad every where, which 


together with the peculiar religion of its 
inhabitants, attracted much attention of 
the people. Strangers from far and 
near made it a point to visit Nauvoo,and 
the peace, sobriety, industry and public 
spirit of the citizens challenged their ad- 
miration, whatever views they might 
entertain respecting their religion. A 
large bowery was constructed just west 
of the temple site where the people 
assembled for worship. Here the young 
Prophet preached his most powerful dis- 
courses, and taught his people in the 
doctrine of the heavenly kingdom; and 
not unfrequently it happened that 

“Fools who came to mock, remained to pray.” 

While the leading men of the State of 
Illinois were generally favorably inclined 
towards the citizens of Nauvoo, the 
Saints on their part manifested a lively 
interest in the general concerns of the 
State; and by no means intended to 
make either their city or the Legion ex- 
clusively Mormon. On =the contrary 
they were willing to unite with their 
fellow citizens in every good work and 
enterprise, and tolerate religious differ- 
ences. Indeed, repeated invitations were 
sent out to the honorable men, not only 
of the State of Illinois, but of the 
United States, to men of capital and 
influence and integrity, asking them to 
come to Nauvoo and assist in building 
up a glorious city. In July, Sidney H. 
Little, of the State Senate, was killed by 
leaping from his carriage, while his horse 
was unmanageable; and that the ‘‘Saints 
might mourn with those who are called 
to mourn,’’ as Joseph puts it, the eigh- 
teenth day of July was set apart as a 
day of fasting among the Saints. By 
thus manifesting a feeling of sympathy 
and dnterest, they sought to cultivate 
peace and good will among their fellow 
citizens, and a number of honorable, 
and some of them influential men, while 
not accepting the faith of the Saints, 
became friendily disposed towards them 
and associated with them in various 
business transactions. 

But the good will of the Saints was 
not very generally reciprocated, by the 
people of Illinois; and there were, even 
at that early date, envyings and bitter- 
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ness manifested by those who were 
jealous of the prosperity and increasing 
power of the Saints in Nauvoo and 
vicinity. The same spirit existed to some 
extent in Iowa as will be seen by the 
following occurrence: General Swazey, 
in command of the militia of Iowa Terri- 
tory, invited Josephand Hyrum Smith,and 
General Bennett to attend the parade of 
the militia of that Territory at Montrose. 
The invitation was accepted, and Gene- 
ral Swazey received his visitors cour- 
teously, and so did the militia. But 
during a recess in the exercises taken at 
noon, a Mr. D. W. Kilburn tried to 
create a disturbance by circulating the 
following note among the troops: 

“Citizens of lowa—The laws of Iowa do not 
require you to muster or be reviewed by Joe 
Smith or General Bennett; and should they 
have the impudence to attempt it, it is hoped 
that every person having a proper respect for 
himself, will at once leave the ranks.” 

The facts are that these militia com- 
panies were not mustered by Joseph’s 
order, nor did he expect to review them. 
He had simply accepted the general’s 
invitation to witness the movements of 
the troops as other spectators were do- 
ing, and neither Joseph nor Hyrum were 
in uniform. General Swazey had been 
several times invited to attend the drills 
and reviews of the Legion at Nauvoo, 
and he had simply returned the courtesy 
to the officers of the Legion? Kilburn’s 
effort, however, to create a disturbance 
was not successful, though the papers of 
the State commented upon it, and some 
began to whisper that it was Joseph’s 
ambition to build up a military church 
and extend his faith, Mohammed-like, 
by the sword. 

Early inthe summer of 1841, in fact in 
the month of May, Joseph called upon 
the Saints everywhere to come into Han- 
cock County, that there might be a con- 
centration of effort to build up Nauvoo. 
The proclamation closes with these 
words: 

“Let it therefore be understood that all the 
stakes excepting those in this county [Hancock] 
and in ‘Lee County, Iowa, are discontinued; 
and the Saints instructed to settle in this county 
as soon as circumstances will permit.” 


v 


The Twelve Apostles, whose depart- 
ure from Nauvoo on their missions to 
England under very trying circumstances 
we related in a former number, returned 
during the summer, after accomplishing 
one of the most successful and remark- 
able missions in modern times. They 
were a tower of strength to Joseph, and 
he was not long in availing Jhimself of 
their valuable support. At a_ special 
conference convened in Nauvoo on the 
sixteenth of August, 1841, Joseph said: 
“The time had come when the Twelve 
should be called upon to stand in their 
place next to the First Presidency; and 
attend to the settling of emigrants and 
the business of the Church at the stakes, 
and assist to bear off the kingdom vic- 
toriously to the nations.’’ And he at 
once turned over to their management 
many of the temporal affairs, with which 
he had been perplexed, and devoted 
himself more exclusively to spiritual la- 
bors. 

One of the most pleasing events that 
happened, during the summer of which 
we write, was the visit of the Indian 
Chief Keokuk to Nauvoo. He was ac- 
companied by Kiskukosh, Appenoose 
and about one hundred chiefs and braves 
of the Sac and Fox tribes, together with 
their families. They were brought over 
from the Iowa side on the ferry and two 
large flat boats. The band and a de- 
tachment of the Legion met them at the 
landing, but as soon as Keokuk failed to 
recognize Joseph among those who had 
come to bid him welcome, he refused to 
land or allow any of his party to go 
ashore until Joseph madehis appearance. 
The arrangement had been made for the 
band and the detachment of the Legion 
to lead the dusky visitors to the grove, 
where the Saints held their meetings; 
and there Joseph would have joined 
them. But Keokuk seemed to have his 
own ideas in relation to the ctiquette . 
that was to be observed at his reception, 
and waited until Joseph met him at the 
landing and bade him welcome to Nau- 
voo. 

At the grove Joseph addressed the 
Indians at some length, upon what the 
Lord had revealed to him concerning 
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their forefathers, and recited to them 
the glorious promises contained in the 
Book of Mormon respecting themselves, 
the despised remnants of a once splen- 
did race. How their hearts must have 
glowed and their eyes brightened as they 
listened to the young prophet relate the 
story of their forefathers’ rise and fall, 
and the bright promises held out to them 
of redemption from their fallen state! 
In conclusion Jaseph counseled them to 
cease killing each other, and warring 
with other tribes or with the whites. 
To Joseph’s speech Keokuk replied: 

“T have a Book of Mormon at my wig- 
wam that you gave me a number of 
moons ago. I believe you are a great 
and good man. Keokuk looks rough, 
but I am a son of the Great Spirit. I 
have heard your advice. We intend to 
quit fighting, and follow the good talk 
you have given us.”’ 

After the “‘talk,”’ they were feasted by 
the Saints with good food and dainties 
and melons. At the conclusion of the 
feast, they gave a specimen of their war 
dance to entertain the spectators, and 
then returned to the Iowa side of the 
river to their encampment. 

Thus passed away the sunshine of 1841; 
and by ‘the first of October—the date 
fixed for the semi-annual conference— 
the early autumn frosts had tinged the 
forest leaves with purple and gold, giving 
to the splendid scenery about Nauvoo 
an additional charm. 

President Joseph Smith was not pres- 
ent at the opening of the conference. 
He had that morning gone to assist in 
laying the corner-stone of the Nauvoo 
House, which the Saints by revelation 
had been commanded to build.* The 
conference however was opened by Pres- 
ident Brigham Young. 

The principal subject brought before 
the people at this conference was the 
redemption of the dead, and building 
the temple. This matter appeared to 
impress itself upon the mind of Joseph 
with great force, and, nothing, appar- 
ently, gave him more delight th’an to 
explain its importance to the Saints. Up 


* Doctrine and Covenants, Section 124. 


to this time many baptisms for the dead 
had been performed in the river, but it 
was now announced that no more bap- 
tisms for the dead should be attended to, 
until it could be done in the font of the 
Lord’s house, for thus had the Lord 
commanded. 

The Saints, however, were not long 
denied the privilege of performing this 
work of baptisim for their dead, as on 
the eighth of November, following the 
conference, a baptismal font had been 
completed and dedicated in the base- 
ment of the temple.* 

Joseph made a full report of the 
Church property in his charge as trustee- 
in-trust for the Church, and also took 
occasion to report the amount of his 
own earthly possessions, of which the 
following is a copy: 

“Old Charley, a horse given to him several 
years before in Kirtland; two pet deers; two 
old turkeys and four young ones; an old cow 
given to him by a brother in Missouri; old 
Major, a dog; his wife, children, and a little 
household furniture.” F 

Surely his earthly goods did not far 


* The font was constructed of pine timber, 
and put together of staves tongued and grooved, 
oval shaped, sixteen feet long east and west, 
and twelve feet wide, seven feet high from the 
foundation, the basin four feet deep; the mould- 
ing of the cap or base was formed of beautiful 
carved word in antique style, and the sides were 
finished with panel work. There were steps 
leading up and down into the basin ine north 
and south sides, guarded by side railings. The 
font stood upon twelve oxen, four on each side 
and two at each end, their heads, shoulders and 
fore legs projecting out from under the font. 
They were carved out of pine plank, glued to- 
gether, and copied after the most beautiful five- 
year-old steer that could be found in the coun- 
Ming °S # * ‘The oxen and ornamental 
mouldings of the font were carved by Elder 
Elijah Fordham, from New York. 
The font was inclosed. by a temporary frame 
building sided up with split oak clap-boards, 
with a roof of the same material, but was so 
low that the timbers of the first story of the 
temple were laid above it. The water was sup- 
plied from a well thirty feet deep in the east end 
of the basement. This font was built for the 
baptism for the dead until the temple could be 
completed, when amore durable one was to take 


its place.’"— Millennial Star, Vol xviii, 744. 
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exceed those of Him who had not where 
to lay His head. 

Among the most despicable occupa- 
tions that men engage in, that of camp- 
follower holds a front rank. By plunder- 
ing the dead, by the practice of extor- 
tion upon the living, by taking advantage 
of the license and reign of terror that 
follows in the wake of an army, he plun- 
ders the terrified people, not unfrequent- 
lv claiming to be authorized by the com- 
manders of the army, in order to be 
more successful in his rapine. Thus he 
seeks to enrich himself upon the misfor- 
tunes and terrors of others and at the 
expense of the reputation of armies and 
their commanders. More loathsome are 
such characters than the vultures that 
hover about the fields made red by hu- 
man gore, to ‘glut themselves upon the 
festering, swollen bodies of the dead. 
Yet more to be despised than the camp- 
follower is that man who will attach him- 
self to a religious community with a 
view of profiting in schemes of villainy; 
and when discovered in his crimes throws 
the responsibility of his evil-doing upon 
the leaders of the community, claiming 
that his crimes have been taught to him 
as apart of his religion. Such men are 
wholesale character assassins, for by 
their deeds virtuous communities are 
brought into disrepute, and reproach is 
cast upon their religion. 

Some such characters had attached 
thenfldives to the Saints in Nauvoo and 
vicinity, and gave a coloring to the 
charges that were made against the 
Church, to the effect that the leaders 
thereof sanctioned stealing, so long as it 
was practiced on the Gentiles—those 
not belonging to the Church. Such were 
the rumors given out by some members 
of the Church engaged in this infamous 
business. On the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber a nest of such vipers was uncovered 
at Ramus, near Nauvoo; and they were 
promptly excommunicated from the 
Church by the Apostles, who were hold- 
ing a conference at the place on the date 
above mentioned. Both Joseph and 
Hyrum took advantage of the occasion 
to make affidavits before proper officers 
of the law to the effect that they had 


never given their sanction to such infam- 
ous doctrine as that attributed to them;* 
and the Twelve Apostles in an epistle to 
the public disavowed ever sanctioning 
the crime of theft. 

Hyrum in his affidavit says: 


“T hereby disavow any sanction or approba- 
tion by me of the crime of theft, or any other 
evil practice in any person or persons whatever, 
whereby either the lives or property of our fel- 
low men may be unlawfully taken or molested; 
neither are such doings sanctioned or approbated 
by the First Presidency or any other persons in 
authority or good standing in the Church, but 
such acts are altogether in violation of the rules, 
order and regulations of the Church, contrary 
to the teachings given in said Church, and the 
laws of both God and man.” 


In a public declaration to which Joseph 
appended his affidavit the Prophet said: 


“It has been proclaimed upon the housetops 
and in the secret chamber, in the public walks 
and private circles throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast continent, that stealing by the 
Latter-day Saints has received my approval; nay, 
that Ihave taught them the doctrine, encouraged 
them in plunder, and led on the van—than 
which nothing is more foreign from my heart. I 
disfellowship the perpetrators of all such abomi- 
nations; they are devils and not Saints, totally 
unfit for the society of Christians or men. It 
is true that some professing to be Latter-day 
Saints have taught such vile heresies, but all are 
not Israel that are of Israel; and I want it 
distinctly understood in all coming time, that the 
Church over which I have the honor of presi- 
ding, will ever set its brows like brass, and its 
face like steel, against all such abominable acts 
of villainy and crime.” ; 


Nor were the Twelve less forcible in 
denouncing this iniquity. In an epistle 
printed at the same time with the above 
they said: 

“We know not how to express our abhorrence 
of such an idea, and can only say it is engen- 
dered in hell, founded in falsehood, and is the 
offspring of the devil; that it is at variance with 
every principle of righteousness and truth, and 
will damn all that are connected with it. * * * 
We further call upon the Church to bring all 
such characters before the authorities, that they 
may be tried and dealt with according to the 
law Of God and delivered up to the laws of the 
land." : 


* Times and Seasons, for December, 1841. 
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About this time, too, there were gangs 
of robbers operating up and down the 
Mississippi river from which the Saints 
suffered, as many of their horses and 
cattle were stolen; but more serious in- 
jury arose from the fact that the acts of 
these robbers were attributed to the 
Saints, and did much to prejudice the 
minds of the public against them. 

In the month of December the attempt 
to build up the town of Warren, located 
one mile south of Warsaw, was aban- 
doned. As early as the fall of 1839 
Daniel S. Witter, a man owning a saw- 
mill at Warsaw, held out inducements to 
the First Presidency of the Church to 
settle at, or in the vicinity of Warsaw, 
but the location. where they built up 
Nauvoo was considered preferable. Still 
Witter, Aldrich, Warren and others con- 
tinued to solicit the authorities of the 
Church to make an attempt to build up 
a city near Warsaw; and finally, in the 
spring of 1841, an agreement was en- 
tered into between the Church authori- 
ties and Witter, Warren and Aldrich, 
owners of the school section located just 
south of Warsaw, by which any of the 
Mormon people on this school section, 
already surveyed into town lots and 
called Warren, were to have certain 
privileges granted them. 

In September, Willard Richards was 
located at Warsaw and made what pre- 
parations he could to receive settlers. 
Some few families of Saints gathered 
tRere, and in November two hundred 
and four Saints from England were 
counseled to locate in that vicinity. But 
no sooner had preperations to build up 
the place been made than the citizens of 
‘ Warsaw attempted to form an anti-Mor- 
mon association, and manifest other 
symtoms of an unfriendly character. 
They raised the rents, Mr. Witter him- 
self raised one dollar per barrel on flour, 
while Aldrich forbade the people using 
the old wood on the school section. 
These unfriendly demonstrations led to 
the abandonment of the enterprise of 
building up Warren, as the Church au- 
thorities promptly advised the Saints who 
had tarried there to remove to Nauvoo. 

The winter of 1841-2 was a busy one 

7* 


for Joseph and those who labored with 
him as his scribes. He read the proof 
of the Book of Mormon previous to its 
being stereotyped; and prepared that 
concise yet admirable historical sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of the Church, 
together with a summary of the prin- 
ciples it teaches—now known as the 
Articles of Faith—for Mr. Wentworth of 
Chicago, who was writing: a history of 
Illinois. He also prepared for publica- 
tion his translation of the Book of Abra- 
ham from Egyptian papyrus,* and which 


* “The rolls of papyrus filled with Egyptian 
characters and hieroglyphics, from which Joseph 
translated the Book of Abraham, came into his 
possession in the following manner: 

“In 1831 the celebrated French traveler 
Antonio Sebolo, penetrated Egypt as far as the 
ancient city of Thebes, under a license procured 
from Mehemet Ali—then Viceroy of Egypt— 
through the influence of Chevalier Drovetti, 
the French. Consul. Sebolo employed 
hundred and thirty-three men for four months 
and two days, either Turkish or Egyptian sol- 
diers, paying them from four to six cents a day 
per man. They entered the Catacombs near 
ancient Thebes on the seventh of June, 1831, 
and procured eleven mummies. These were 
shipped to Alexandria, and from there the 
great traveler started with his treasures for Paris, 
But enroute for the French capital Sebolo put 
in at Trieste, where he was taken sick, and 
after an illness of ten days, died. This was 
in 1832. Previous to his death he willed his 
Egyptian treasures to his nephew, Michael 
H. Chandler, who was then living in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, but whom Sebolo believed 
to be in Dublin, to which city he ordered the 
mummies shipped. 

“Mr. Chandler ordered the mummies for- 


four 


warded to New York where he took possession 
of them. Here the coffins for the first time 
were opened, and in them was found two rolls 
While 
still in the custom house, Mr. C., was informed 
by a gentleman, a stranger to him, that no one 
in the city could translate the characters; but 
was referred to Joseph Smith, who, the stranger 


of papyrus covered with engravings. 


informed him, possessed some kind of gift or 
power by which he had previously translated 
similar characters. Joseph Smith was then un- 
known to Mr. C. The mummies were shipped 
to Philadelphia; and from there Mr. C. traveled 
them and 
of papyrus, reaching Kirtland in 


through the country, exhibiting 


the rolls 
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in its importance as a record of the 
ancient Saints brought to light in this 
age, stands only second to the Book of 
Mormon, though the study of it is sadly 
neglected by the Latter-day Saints. 

These labors, together with instruct- 
ing the Saints, attending debating 
schools, and laboring in the City Coun- 
cil, organizing and instructing Relief 
Societies, occupied the attention of the 
Prophet until the opening of spring. 

Meantime Nauvoo had been rapidly 
building up. The Temple and Nauvoo 
House were being pushed ahead with 
considerable vigor; and many neat cot- 
tage homes had taken the place of the 
rude temporary cabins that had been 
constructed to shelter the people until 
their industry could win better homes. 
The population in the spring of 1842 was 
between eight and ten thousand and the 
stream of emigration from the British 
mission by that time had commenced to 
flow in. The new citizens assisted in 
no small degree to increase the prosperity 
of this central gathering place of the 
Saints. 

But the Church had passed through a 
long period of disaster. Time and again 
the early members of the Church had 
been driven away from their homes, and 
while their faith in their religion remained 
unshaken, these frequent drivings and 
mobbings stripped them of their proper- 
ty and of course ruined their financial 
schemes; and though their prospects at 
Nauvoo began to brighten, the people 
were constantly plagued by the presenta- 
tion of old claims upon them, their cred- 
itors making small or no allowance for 
the disasters which had overtaken them. 
This was a constant draught upon their 
resources and a great hindrance to the 
growth of Nauvoo, Finally, as a means 


July, 1835, and the Saints purchased some of 
the mummies and the two rolls of papyrus, one 
of which was the writing of Abraham and the 
other of Joseph, who was sold into Egypt. The 
Book of Abraham has been translated and pub- 
lished, at least in part. Elder George Reynolds 
has published a work on this subject, ‘‘The 
Divine Authenticity of the Book of Abraham,” 
which should be carefully studied by every 
Elder in Israel. DB 218 Le 


of protection against unreasonable, im- 
portunate creditors, a number of the 
leading brethren, among them the Pro- 
phet Joseph, took advantage of the 
Bankrupt Law. Under this law any one 
owing a certain amount more than he 
was able to pay, made out a schedule 
of his property and likewise of his debts, 
and placed both in the hands of an as- 
signee, who paid his creditors whatever 
percentage of his debts his property 
amounted to; and the assignor could 
start again without being compelled to 
pay any of the old claims held against 
him previous to his declared insolvency. 
In whatever light this action on the part 
of the brethren may appear at first sight, 
an examination into all the circumstances 
will reveal the fact that as a means of 
self-protection it became absolutely nec- 
essary. They were financially down, 
and before they could rise to their feet, 
inexorable creditors were upon them to 
take away their substance. If it is pos- 
sible for an individual or a company to 
be justified in taking advantage of the 
bankrupt law, then the Mormon leaders, 
were. There was no effort on the 
part of those who took advantage of 
the bankrupt law to defraud their credi- 
tors. To parties with whom Joseph 
had contracted for lands, he wrote that 
he still considered his contracts with 
them as good; and in the case of the 
Hotchkiss purchase he proposed to re- 
new {the contract; but this step placed 
the brethren beyond the power of thejr 
unjust creditors,and necessity compelled 
the action. 

As early as January, 1842, Joseph, as 
Lieutenant-General of the Legion, issued 
orders for a general military parade and 
review of the Legion to take place on 
the seventh of May following. A subse- 
quent order, issued in April, marking 
out the programme for the day’s exer- 
cises contained the following clause: 


“At three o'clock p, m. the cohorts will separ- 
ate and form in line of battle, the brigadiers 
assume their respective commands, and General 
Law's command [cavalry] will make a descent 
upon that of General Rich's [cohort C, infantry] 
in order of sham battle.” 


The lieutenant-general had invited the 
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consolidated staff of the Legion and 
their ladies to partake of a repast mili- 
faire, on the occasion at his house. 

On the morning of the day appointed 
for the drill and review two thousand 
troops were in the field; and an immense 
concourse of spectators, both of Saints 
and strangers. Such was the interest 
taken in the movements of the people of 
Nauvoo, that a number of the prominent 
men of the State.within easy reach of 
the city of the Saints attended the re- 
view. Judge Stephen A. Douglass ad- 
journed the circuit court, then in session 
at the county seat, Carthage, in order to 
attend. As soon as the lieutenant-fen- 
eral heard of the presence of Judge 
Douglass, he sent him an invitation to 
attend the military dinner given at his 
house, which the judge accepted. 

It was a glorious day, passing off with- 
out drunkenness or noise or disorder; 
and even the strangers expressed them- 
selves as highly satisfied with what they 
had witnessed. But even during the 
brightest days clouds will sometimes 
drift across the sun’s disc; so in the 
moments of man’s supreme happiness, it 
often occurs that shadows arise to alarm 
his fears, and remind him how fleeting 
are the joys of this life. 

Some drops of Joy with draughts of ill between; 
Same gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms, 
are all that he may hope for. So was it 
with the principal founder of Nauvoo on 
the day of the drill. When the respec- 
- tive cohorts were drawn up in line of 
battle, facing each other, Major-General » 
John C. Bennett rode up to General 
Smith and asked him to lead tbe charge 
of the first cohort, but Joseph declined. 
He next asked him to take a position in 
the rear of the cavalry without his staff 
during the engagement, but against this 
Captain A. P. Rockwood, the command- 
er of Joseph’s life guard, objected, and 
Joseph with his staff chose his own posi- 
tion. 

Of this incident Joseph remarks: 

“If General Bennett's true feelings towards 
me are not made manifest to the world in a very 
short time, then it may be possible that the gen- 
tle breathings of that spirit which whispered to 
me on parade that there was mischief in that 


sham battle, were false; a short time will deter- 
mine the point. Let John C, Bennett answer 
at the day of judgment, Why did you request 
me to command one of the cohorts, and also to 
take my position without my staff, during the 
sham battle on the seventh of May, 1842, where 
my life might have been forfeited and no man 
have known who did the deed?”’ 


This is about the first intimation that 
we have in any of the Church records of 
John C. Bennett’s disaffection towards 
Joseph or the Church. Two years before 
he had come to Nauvoo—then Com- 
merce—filled with that fiery zeal ‘‘for 
the holy faith,’ which is only known to 
the newly made convert. He was a 
man of considerable learning and ability 
and devoted himself assiduously to 
bring to pass the prosperity of Nauvoo. 
He was of great service to Joseph as a 
kind of lieutenant, and the prophet was 
wont to say of him that he was about the 
first man he had about him who could 
do exactly what he wanted done, the 
way it should be done, and do it at once. 
In training the Legion and assisting in 
the drafting of the Nauvoo and other 
charters, he had rendered invaluable 
service; and had he possessed qualities 
of heart equal to those of his head, he 
was calculated to have been a valuable 
acquisition to the city of Nauvoo. Nor 
am I willing to believe that his motives 
in uniting himself with the Church were 
altogether evil, notwithstanding the facts 
that subsequent events proved that his 
life previous to his joining the Church 
was grossly immoral. I am quite willing 
to believe that when he came to the 
Saints it was his determination to reform 
and win for himself an honorable stand- 
ing among his fellow-men; but the evil 
habits he had contracted were too strong 
for his will, and he sought the gratifica- 
tion of his lusts which led to his fall. 

Soon after jhe settled at Nauvoo, he 
paid his addresses toa respectable young 
lady of the city, and she, believing him 
to be an honorable man, accepted them, 
and he promised to marry her. In the 
meantime, however, Joseph had received 
information from the vicinity of Bennett’s 
former residence, to the effect that the 
Doctor was a mean man, and that he 
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hada wife and several children in Mc- 
Connellsville, Morgan County, Ohio—a 
thing the doctor had kept concealed. 
Learning this, Joseph persuaded him to 
discontinue his attentions to the young 
lady for a time’ but he soon renewed 
them; whereupon, Joseph threatened to 
expose him if he did not desist, which, 
to all appearances, had the desired effect. 

Being foiled in his advances towards 
this young lady, and finding that Joseph 
stood like a lion in his path to prevent 
the accomplishment of his evil designs 
and protect the unsuspecting, he drew 
around him a covering of hypocrisy, 
carefully concealed his movements from 
the Prophet, and proceeded to teach 
some women, who only knew him as an 
honorable man, that promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes was a doctrine be- 
lieved in by the Latter-day Saints, and 
that there was no harm in it. In his first 
efforts he was unsuccessful; but in his 
subsequent advice, in the same line, he 
told them that Joseph and others of the 
Church authorities both sanctioned and 
practiced this wickedness, saying that 
the Prophet only denounced such things 
so vehemently in public, because of the 
prejudice of the public and the trouble 
it might create in his own house. In 
this manner he succeeded in overcom- 
ing the scruples of some of his dupes, 
and seduced several virtuous females. 
Nor did the evil end here. Bennett 
induced other men tovadopt his evil 
practices; among them, Francis M. and 
Chauncey Ib, sHigbee, hese mens re- 
peated the assertion made by the doctor, 
and thus the evil spread, and the reputa- 
tion of the Prophet was being under- 
mined. 

But evils of this character cannot long 
be practiced without coming to light, and 
Doctor Bennett finding that his corrup- 
tion was about to be uncovered, began 
to prepare for the shock. When con- 
fronted with positive evidence that it was 
known that he had a wife and family, 
and his whoredoms were also known, 
he attempted suicide by taking poison, 
and resisted the administration of anti- 
dotes, but he was rescued from this fate 
in spite of himself. 


Before his evil course was known ar- 
rangements were made to run the doc- 
tor for representative from the district,in 
which Nauvoo was included, to the State 
Legislature. But one day Joseph met 
the doctor in the presence of Squire 
Wells, and addressed him in substance 
as follows: ‘Doctor, I can sustain you 
no longer. Hyrum is against you, the 
Twelve are against you, and if I do not 
come out against sin and iniquity I shall 
myself be trodden under foot as a pro- 
phet of God.’ That sentence sounded 
the death knell of Dr. Bennett. Joseph 
had clung to him in the hope of reform- 
ing him, but that could no longer be ex- 
pected; and when the prophet let go his 
hold upon him, there was nothing could 
avert his downfall. 

On the ninteenth of May Bennett re- 
signed his position as mayor and Joseph 
was elected to that office. On this occa- 
sion, and before the whole city council, 
Joseph asked Doctor Bennett if he had 
anything against him, to which the doc- 
tor replied: 

“T know what I am about, and the heads of 
the Church know what they are about I expect; 
I have no difficulty with the heads of the Church. 
I publicly avow that if any one has said that I 
have stated that General Joseph Smith has given 
me authority to hold illicit intercourse with 
women he is a liar in the face of God. Those who 
have said it are damned liars; they are infernal 
liars. He never either in public or private gave 
me any such authority or license, and any per- 
son who states it is a scoundrel and a liar. * * 
I intend to continue with you, and hope the time 
may come when I may be restored to full confi- 
dence and fellowship, and my former standing 
in the Church, and that my conduct may be 
such as to warrant my restoration, and should 
the time ever come that I may have the oppor- 
tunity to test my faith, it will then be known 
whether I am a traitor ora true man.” 

Joseph.—" Will 


whether you know anything against my charac- 


you please state definitely 
ter, either in public or in private?” 

Doctor Bennett.—‘I do not. In all my inter- 
course with General Smith in public and in pri- 


vate he has been strictly virtuous.” 


In addition to this statement before the 
city council, Doctor Bennett made aff- 
davit before Squire Wells to the same 
effect as the above. 
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On the twenty-sixth of May, the case 
came up in the Masonic Lodge, of 
which the doctor was a member, as 
were also nearly all the principal men of 
Nauvoo. In the presence of one hun- 
dred of the fraternity, he confessed his 
licentious practices, and acknowledged 
that he was worthy of the severest chas- 
tisement, yet he pleaded for mercy, and 
especially that he might not be published 
in the papers. So deep, apparently, was 
his sorrow, that Joseph pleaded for 
mercy in his behalf, and he was forgiven 
as72. Mason; but previous to this, the 
First Presidency of the Church, the 
Twelve and the Bishops had sent a 
formal notice to him that they could not 
fellowship him as a member of the 
Church, but they withheld the matter 
from publication, at his earnest solicita- 
tion, because of his mother. 

John C. Bennett, however, had fallen 
too far to recover from the effects of his 
deep transgression. He suddenly left 
Nauvoo, and soon after was found plot- 
ting with the enemies of the Saints for 
the destruction of the Church. By this 
time the Masonic Lodge discovered that 
he was an expelled Mason, and had 
palmed himself off on the Nauvoo 
Lodge as a Mason in regular standing, 
consequently he -.was_ disfellowshiped 
from the Nauvoo Lodge, and was also 
cashiered by the court martial of the 
Nauvoo Legion; and thus plucked of all 
his glory he was left to wander ds a 
vagabond and an outcast among men. 

After he so suddenly left Nauvoo, he 
again said that the Prophet Joseph had 
authorized and encouraged wickedness; 
and when confronted with his own affi- 
davit, which declared Joseph to be a 
virtuous man, and a teacher of right- 
eousness, and upright both in his public 
and private character, he claimed that 
he was under duress when he made that 
affidavit: But Squire Wells, before 
whom he had qualified to make his 
sworn statement, went before a justice of 
the peace, and made affidavit that dur- 
ing the time that this development of his 
wickedness was going on, and he mak- 
ing statements favorable to Joseph and 
the Church that: 


“During all this time, if he (Doctor Bennett) 
was under duress or fear, he must have had a 
good faculty of concealing it; for he was at 
liberty to go and come when and where he 
pleased, so far as 1 am capable of judging.” 

Squire Wells further testifies in the 
same statement: 


“T was always personally friendly with him, 


after 1 became acquainted with him. I never 
heard him say anything derogatory to the 
character of Joseph Smith, until after he had 


been exposed by said Smith on the public stand 
in Nauvoo.” 

So soon as it was learned that the 
doctor had left Nauvoo, and was operat- 
ing for the destruction of the Church, 
the whole case was published in the 
Nauvoo papers, and his corruption made | 
known to the world. Those whom he 
had involved in his vile snares, both men 
and women, were brought before the 
proper tribunals of the Church; some of 
them were disfellowshiped, and others 
who sincerely repented were forgiven. 

The only description we have seen of 
Doctor Bennett is given in the Essex 
County Washingtonian, published in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and that is con- 
tained in the issue of the fifteenth of 
September,1842. According to that des- 
cription he was a man of five feet nine 
inches high, well formed, black hair 
sprinkled with grey, dark complexion, a 
rather thin face, and black, restless eyes. 

The fall of Doctor Bennett added 
another evidence to the fact that neither 
natural nor acquired ‘attainments, how- 
ever brilliant they may be, can secure 
one a standing in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, when not 
accompanied with vighteousness of life. 
Moreover, experience has proven that to 
brilliancy of intellect highly cultivated, 
may be added inspired dreams, visions, 
the revelations of God, and the visita- 
tion of angels—and even then, if the 
daily life and conversation runs not hand 
in hand with righteousness, these things 
we speak of will furnish at best but an 
insecure foundation on which to stand. 

B. H. Roberts. 


We should live as though our life 
would be both long and short. 
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THE term Mormons as applied to a 
religious body is amisnomer. Mormon- 
ism is a nickname for a system that 
embodies the principles and spirit of 
original Christianity. Mormon was a 
former inhabitant of North America, a 
prophet to his tribe and the compiler of 
records left by his predecessors, which 
he abridged and bequeathed to his son 
Moroni, who deposited them in the 
place where, fourteen centuries after, 
they were found under divine guidance 
by Joseph Smith, the Seer of the latter 
times. The Latter-day Saints, who 
accept the Book of Mormon as a trans- 
lation of the abridged writings of in- 
spired men, believe equally in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of 
Ezekiel and Daniel, and in the Scrip- 
tures of Matthew and Luke, of Peter 
and John, of James and Paul and other 
Biblical authors. To call them Mor- 
mons, therefore, is as nonsensical as it 
would be to call them Jeremiahs or 
Daniels, Peters or Pauls. And _ their 
religion is no more Mormonism than 
Isaiahism or Ezekielism, Johnism or 
Jamesism. But as the Saints ofearly days 
were derided as ‘“‘Christians,’’?. so the 
Latter-day Saints are mocked as ‘‘Mor- 
mons;”’ and as the Gospel was then com- 
monly called ‘‘Christianity,’’ so it is now 
vulgarly dubbed ‘‘Mormonism.” The 
terms are adopted for convenience sake 
because they are in popular use. 

I am a Mormon because I find in 
Mormonism the only perfect system of 
religion on earth, in accord with the 
revelations of God to man, recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments, in the 
inspired utterances of the world’s great 
sages, and in the speechless manifesta- 
tions of universal nature. Truth is 
harmonious and centrifugal. It is con- 
sistent with itself through all ages and 
in all lands and worlds. A creed which 
to-day andin America clashes with the 
divinely revealed religion of ancient 
times in Asia, cannot proceed from the 
source of eternal truth. In the midst 
of hundreds of differing sects in discor- 
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dant Christendom, Mormonism stands 
alone as a perfect reproduction of the 
Church, established by Jesus Christ and 
His apostles nearly two thousand years 
ago. It has the same form and the same 
spirit; the same doctrines and the same 
ordinances; the same officers and the 
same gifts; the same promises and the 
same powers. Internally and externally 
it has every characteristic of primitive 
Christianity, and it meets with the same 
misrepresentation and the same persecu- 
tion. If the Bible is true, Mormonism 
is true. I believe the Bible and therefore 
Iam a Mormon. 

It is the only religious system that 
professes to have been established by 
direct divine authority. All the dissenting 
church organizations in Christendom 
may be traced to mere human origin. 
They are the works of men. It matters 
not whether their founders were good or 
bad. God had no direct hand in their 
establishment, for the men who made 
them did not believe in present revela- 
tion. To their minds Deity was dumb 
to this world. God had ceased to speak 
to mortals. Jesus no longer communi- 
cated His will. Angels made no more 
visits to this lower sphere. A radical 
change had taken place in the dealings 
with men of Him who is unchangeable. 
Therefore the churches which they built 
up were human, not divine. 

The Established churches, Episcopal 
and Greek, are but offshoots from the 
tree of Romanism. If the Romish 
Church is false and apostate, as they 
claim, their assumed authority is void; 
for what they have, came from that 
source, and that failing, they fail with it. 
Also if the Romish Church retained the * 
authority of the Apostles, it held the 
power to loose as well as bind, and as it 
cuts them off, their channel of succes- 
sion runs no farther back than the time 
of their disconnection. In either case, 
then, they have no apostolic or Episco- 
pal authority. The Roman Catholic 
Church is dissimilar in body and spirit, 
in form and feature, in doctrine and dis- 
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cipline, in principle and power from the 
Christian Apostolic Church. It has no 
Apostles or Prophets. It does not even 
claim to have present revelation—the 
great distinguishing feature of a divinely 
organized church. Even if its assump- 
tion of an unbroken succession from St. 
Peter were true as to form, it is utterly 
lacking in the spirit and power that made 
Peter what he was, and the Pope is not 
an Apostle but professes to be a Bishop. 
Leaving out of consideration the mum- 
meries and mysticism, the heresies and 
absurdities, the cruelties and horrors of 
medizval Catholicism, the Romish 
Church bears no comparison with the 
organization established by Christ as set 
forth in apostolic writings. And so 
whole ‘‘Christendom,”’ from the Romish 
mother to her latest progeny, is man- 
made, without divine authority, and 
about as powerless as to eternal salva- 
tion as the systems of religion in the so- 
called heathen world, all of which con- 
’ tain some truths, some admirable pre- 
cepts and many excellent men and 
women. 

Mormonism claims to be established 
by direct divine communication, to hold 
authority through the personal ministra- 
tion of the presiding Apostles of the 
primitive Christian Church—to-wit, Peter, 
James and John, and to be continued 
under divine direction through living 
Apostles and Prophets and other officers 
holding similar powers to those who of- 
ficiated of old. It preaches the same 
gospel of redemption through faith in 
Christ and obedience to his commands. 
It administers thesame baptism—immer- 
sion for the remission of sins after belief 
and repentance, and confers the same 
Holy Ghost as a witness of divine ac- 
ceptance. It enjoys the same gifts of 
the spirit, inward and outward—wisdom, 
knowledge, discernment, unity and com- 
munion with Deity; healings, tongues, 
interpretations, visions, dreams, proph- 
ecies and manifestations angelic and 
divine. Its members in every land and 
of every tongue are brought to the unity 
of the faith. It is one body wherever 
may be its branches, and is a living, 
growing, progressive and perfect organ- 


*& 


ism, indivisible and indéstructible. It 
promises to all who believe and obey its 
teachings a personal testimony of its 
truth by the power of the Holy Ghost 
through the laying on of hands. I have 
believed, obeyed, and received that test- 
imony, and therefore [am a Mormon. 
Mormonism supplies a consistent and 
positive theology, free from the doubts 
and cavils and speculations of sectaries, 
because it comes directly from a divine 
source. While it gives ample scope for 
individual thought and spiritual develop- 
ment, shuts off no avenue of informa- 
tion, forbids no investigation in any 
quarter, it maintains a standard Zof truth 


which becomes a measure and a touch- . 


stone, and a test for everything that may 
be brought to it. Truth, radiating from 
all minds and all directions, mingled 
with any creed or system, Christian or 
Pagan, focuses in Mormonism and affil- 
iates with its principles. It settles the 
disputes of ages. It puts an end to con- 
troversies that have racked the world 
and confounded the wisdom of the 
learned. It speaks with no uncertain 
sound. It utters the voice of authority. 
It soars into the highest heavens, it pen- 
etrates to the lowest hell,it reaches back 
to the infinite past, it peers into the eter- 
nal future, and it is definite in its reveal- 
ments and doctrines. Dubiety remains 
not under its influence. Uncertainty is 
marked upon all the creeds of men, 
Mormonism is. certain and conclusive. 
The problem of human existence is 
solved by Mormonism. Man’s origin 
and destiny and the object of his being 
are thus made clear and an impetus is 


" afforded to exertion and improvement. 


God is literally the Father of the spirits 
of men, Jesus was the firstborn, and 
truly we and all mankind are his breth- 
ren. He is the world’s redeemer. He 
was the only begotten in the flesh, the 
“express image”’ of the Father, the per- 
sonal representative of Deity, who is the 
embodiment of the eternal principles of 
right and of the uncreated spirit of in- 
telligence, the revealer of light and truth 
which are without beginning and without 
end. Man is capable of advancement 


into higher spheres until the divinity 
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within him by birth is developed into the 
fullness of the Godhead,and he becomes 
one with the Father and the Son. He 
.existed before the world, he will exist 
after. His future depends upon his 
present course. Reward and retribution 
will come to him according to his de- 
serts. As there are grades of human 
intelligence and goodness, also of capac- 
ity and intent to do evil, so there will be 
degrees of glory or of debasement for 
resurrected immortal man, determined 
by eternal judgment in which justice 
and mercy will each claim its own. 

The mystery of evil, sorrow and pain 
disappear in the light of Mormonism, 
and their necessity, as opposites to the 
sources of happiness, appears as an 
essential part of the divine economy. 
Contrasts are educators. Without the 
evil, good cannot be appreciated. If 
there were no sorrow, thére could be 
no full sensation of joy. And if death 
were not, life could not be comprehended 
in its completeness. It is the work of 
Deity to bring forth order out of chaos, 
light out of darkness, good out’ of evil, 
life out of death. Organization, ad- 
vancement, exaltation are in the eternal 
march of the Gods. Satan is the des- 
troyer, wielding the power of death, the 
active agent of darkness, wickedness 
and woe. The progress of the worlds 
and their inhabitants is a struggle of 
opposites, the triumph of good being 
the ultimate effect of the divine plan of 
redemption. The creation, the fall, the 
atonement, the Gospel of salvation are 
all parts of a definite design, in which 
the free agency of man is not infringed 
and the operations of sin are not pre- 
vented, but all are made to fit into the 
divine purpose, and test the capabilities 
and worthiness of the sons and daughters 
of God for future conditions in the many 
mansions of eternity. 

The destiny of the heathen; the true 


eschatology; the condition of those who. 


die in infancy; the work of the living in 
behalf of the dead; the causes of race 
distinctions; the eternal relationship of 
the sexes; the family order in worlds to 
come; the affinities of nature; the eter- 
nity of matter; the philosophy of the 


resurrection; predestination, foreordina- 
tion and election; the character of 
angels, spirits and demons; eternal pun- 
ishment; the relation of faith 4nd works; 
the ‘efficacy of ordinances; the order of 
prayer; spiritual forces; communion with 
the departed; the true Trinity, and many 
other subjects of endless sectarian con- 
troversy are all explained, rationally 
and convincingly, by the teachings and 
spirit of Mormonism. , 

The system is both spiritual and tem- 
poral. It is therefore adapted to man in 
his earthly condition, for he is of a dual 
nature, the heavenly and the earthly 
being joined in his being. It directs 
him as the offspring of God and as a 
child of man. It places him ex rapport 
with the higher powers and regulates 
him in all the conditions of life both 
public and private. It is eminently prac- 
tical. It prepares him for the world to 
come by teaching him how to live rightly 
in this world. It is an every day religion. 
It honors the Sabbath but does not per- , 
mit the dishonor of any day or any hour. 
It teaches him how to live and thus 
makes him ready to die. It shows him 
what to eat, drink and avoid. It culti; 
vates all his powers and attributes, which 
are every one right when put to their 
legitimate use, and shows him that in- 
telligence is essential to salvation and 
is the very glory of God. It influences 
him as a social being and a constituent 
of the body politic, and requires of him 
duty as a son, a father, a brother, a 
neighbor, a citizen and a Church mem- 
ber. 

It fully recognizes the value and neces- 
sity of woman as an eternal entity anda 
part of perfected man. She is an indepen- 
dent member of the Church with a vote 
equal to a man’s on.all public questions. 
It teaches that neither sex is complete 
alone. Marriage is both a privilege and 
a duty. A woman cannot enter into the 
fulness of celestial glory ina single state, 
neither cana man. Perfection reigns in 
the presence of the Father, and ‘‘the 
man is not without the woman, neither 
is the woman without the man, in the 
Lord.’? She is man’s helpmeet, not his 
ruler nor yet his slave. She is ‘‘the 
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glory of the man,’ because without her 
he can have no increase in this or any 
other sphere. Marriage is an eternal 
union. Sealed by divine authority on 
earth it is sealed in heaven and reaches 
beyond the grave. Under guarded con- 
ditions good men may have morg wives 
than one when given to them of the 
Lord, with the free consent of the parties. 
This involves no degradation of women, 
nor does it affect the question of her 
equality with man; a child is not 
degraded because it is one of a number 
any more than if it were the sole off- 
spring of its parents. In a Church where 
there are many women and where it is 
the law of miembership that they shall 
not be “unequally yoked with un- 
believers,’’ this system opens the door 
of wedlock to all -its marriageable 
women and “‘leaves no margin for lust 
to prey upon.’’ No woman is forced to 
marry, no coercion may be used to com- 
pel her to live with an uncongenial 
partner, though a true and complete 
Mormon marriage is a union for time 
and all eternity, each wife being sealed 
with a similar ceremony. Carnal inti- 
macy outside of the marriage relationisa 
deadly sin. Purity is required of the 
man equally with the woman. Woman 
learns that she is to share the glory of 
her spouse in worlds to come and must 
fit herself for exaltation here below. She 
is encouraged to words of righteous- 
ness, charity and faith, to intellectual 
and moral culture, to home adornment 
and family virtue, and to excellence in 
all the gifts and graces of the Gospel, to 
which she is eligible as well as the man. 
Revelation, inspiration and _ spiritual 
power are within her individual reach as 
a Mormon, and through the holy anoint- 
ing she has claims upon’the heavenly 
powers according to her faithfulness as 
a handmaid of the Lord or a mother in 
Israel. Mormonism seeks the elevation, 
protection and development of. woman, 
and therefore, as an admirer of the fair 
sex and a despiser of those who seek 
pleasure at the risk of their destruction, 
I am proud to be called a Mormon. 

The Book of Mormon, which gives an 
epitome of the ancient history of Amer- 


ica and unfolds the origin of its savage 
tribes, as well as the dealings of God 
with its ancient peoples and their ac- 
quaintance with the Law and the Gospel, 
is authenticated by the most conclusive 
evidence. No book offered to the world 
as a divine record is so fully and directly 
supported by unimpeachable testimony 
of living persons and spiritual manifesta- 
tions. It is in perfect accord with the 
Bible and forms one of the best proofs 
of the truth of that inspired Jewish 
record. All attempts to account for it 
on any other hypothesis than its pur- 
ported origin have signally failed. The 
Spaulding theory has been demonstrated 
a falsehood by the discovery and publi- 
cation of the Spaulding manuscript. The 
object of writing such a book if it were 
imposture cannot be discovered, but 
when viewed as a divine record its pur- 
pose is plain and its value is beyond 
price. On historical and theological 
grounds its production is one of the 
greatest events of this eventful age. If 
the Book of Mormon is true, Mormon- 
ism is true. I believe in the Book of 
Mormon and therefore I am a Mor- 
mon. 

Joseph Smith, the earthly founder of 
Mormonism, is the most remarkable 
figure in the Pantheon of the century. 
Not that he was more than a man, but 
the tokens of his inspiration, the truths 
which he brought forth and the work 
which he accomplished were above the 
capacities of any mortal unaided by a 
higher power. His prophetic gifts ‘are 
proven by the events of history. His 
seership was unexcelled in any age. Un- 
educated, he confounded the learning of 
the world, and} the system he brought 
forth is to unbelievers the unsolved 
problem of the times. His doctrines, 
denounced as new and erroneous, turn 
out to be ancient and irrefutable, and 
the spirit and force that accompany their 
promulgation and acceptance are invin- 
cible and irrepressible, and are identical 
with the influences which attended the 
ministry of the early Apostles. Wher- 


| ever they are obeyed, no matter in what 


land or clime, nation or tongue, the con- 
verts bear testimony that they have re- 
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ceived the Holy Ghost and a knowledge 
of their truth. They forsake all things 
for Mormonism. Its missionaries trav- 
erse sea and land without “purse and 
scrip’? and without earthly reward to 
promulgate its principles, and its prose- 
lytes face reproach and danger and sever 
the ties of country and of kindred to 
rally round its gathering place. Joseph 
Smith was a living witness for God and 
his Christ, and sealed his testimony with 
his life’s blood. The spirit of truth at- 
tests his divine calling, I know that. he 
was a prophet and therefore I am a 
Mormon. 

Mormonism is opposed by the wicked, 
and its advocates are hated of all men 
while their lives are spent in seeking to 
benefit mankind. If they were of the 
world the world would love them; they 
are despised and persecuted,and some of 
them have been put to death as were their 
brethren of old. They are perpetually 
maligned. Every sermon, lecture and 
rumor spoken against them and their 
creed, and every article, book and pam- 
phlet published to their disfavor, con- 
tains either wilful or unintentional mis- 
representation. If the truth could be 
made to bear against Mormonism it 
would certainly be brought into the 
field. The most corrupt men are its 
bitterest enemies. It is fought with 
falsehood and that is an indication of its 
truth. It successfully withstands all on- 
slaughts, physical, polemical and legal, 
and notwithstanding its popular evil rep- 
utation and the hostility of all classes in 
all nations, I am with it for life or death, 
and count myself among the blessed to 
be recognized as a Mormon. 

Mormonism inculcates and leads to 
habits of industry, economy, temper- 
ance, chastity, self-restraint and_ self- 
denial. It promotes brotherhood, union, 
benevolence and charity. It discourages 
pauperism, but provides for the aged 
and the needy. It makes people self- 
reliant and self-supporting and tempers 
independence with humility. Its dis- 
cipline tends to order and needful sub- 
ordination, but never encroaches upon 
individual liberty. It sustains constitu- 
tional law and encourages patriotic 


citizenship. Its spirit touches the finest 
chords of the soul and tunes them in 
harmony with the music of the spheres. 
It thrills the whole nature with divine 
emotion and the most exquisite delight. 
It makes life desirable and eternal happi- 
ness aftainable. It brings the unseen 
world to cognizance asa veritable real- 
ity. It is the divine afflatus. It reaches 
over the boundaries of time, and lifts | 
its possessor into the midst of the 
everlasting. Old things pass away, all 
things become new. The eyesight of 
the spirit is cleared by virtue of its 
anointing. It is the lamp of life, the 
fountain of being, the essence of the 
universe. It is the testimony of Jesus, 
the genius of prophecy. It is the light 
of truth, the uncreate intelligence, the 
Spirit of the Omnipotent God, of whom 
are all things, and for whom are all 
things, forever. It is the key to the 
boundless treasures of knowledge and 
wisdom, and he who becomes its pos- 
sessor and expression in a fulness, is 
made one with the Father and the Son 
in the glory of perfection. 

Limited space forbids an extended 
statement of the reasons why Mormon- 
ism recommends itself to the sincere and 
earnest searcher after saving truth. I 
have given but a few of them. I was 
not born a Mormon, but I became one 
in my youth at the sacrifice of home 
and kindred, of position and the regard 
of friends. I have never regretted, but 
always rejoiced in my decision to em- 
brace its principles. It has stood the 
test of more than thirty-seven years of 
familiar acquaintance in many lands, 
and comparison and contrast with the 
various systems of the so-called ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ and “‘heathen’’ worlds. It satisfies 
the yearnings of my soul after the 
infinite, answers the vital questions that 
spring up in every thinking mind, res- 
potids to the pulse-beats of the inner 
life, and stamps upon the being of each 
faithful adherent an indelible and _all- 


_covering impression of its truth, that 


sinks into the spirit and. becomes a part 
of one’s existence. Its prevalence and 
triumph have been the chief object’ of 
my exertions from the day that I was 
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“born of the water and of the spirit,” 
and while I breathe in mortality, when I 
enter into the life beyond, and when 
raised from the dead to receive my 
place and portion in the mansions of the 


Father, I hope to remain, and rejoice in 
the faith which is blended with my life, 
and be able to give some intelligible 
reasons why I am a Mormon. 

Charles W. Penrose. 


ILE Bvt EARN COUES DION. 


IV. 

To give a summary description of life, 
and of the people of Constantinople is a 
perplexing task. To write order out of 
confusion, or arrangement out of chaos 
would be a misrepresentation that regard 
for the real makes quite impossible. 
However, if I write at random the 
reader will draw some inspiration of 
how things go at the capital. His sense 
of things systematic must be greatly 
shocked. The first misfortune, that 
generally befalls the stranger on his 
arrival, is the necessity of making the 
acquaintance of a Constantinople guide. 
He loves sensational people and always 
has a number of wonderful stories to 
tell his victim. He speaks ali languages 
in the world in bad French, from whose 
highly colored figurative expressions he 
has learned to borrow without reserve. 
These guides are frequently Greeks who 
bristle all over with hate for everything 
Turkish. If they are Jews they can 
manufacture any kind of a story that 
will suit their customer. Most people 
come to Turkey with the impression that 
it'is the land of terror, and it may be 
that the guides out of respect to people’s 
prejudices prefer not to disappoint them. 
There is probably no city in the world 
where life is less endangered than in 
Constantinople, and yet such has been 
the influence of these sensational stories, 
often told in newspapers, that life* in- 
surance companies revoke the claims of 
all who remain any length of time in 
Turkey. The most that people read 
are the sensational blood thrilling tales 
of life in the city of the Sultan. There 
has just appeared a book on the Orient 
by Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. It is 
a compilation of what are styled ‘“Mon- 
day Lectures,’’ made chiefly attractive 


by the sensational stories of Oriental 
guides, or dragomen as they prefer to 
call themselves, and a few strange politi- 
cal speculations. One is constantly 
provoked to a smile by the remark 
of “what was told me on good au- 
thority. 

The Turks have made great progress 
in the last century, and to go back a 
century or two in search of something 
extraordinary would be to treat the 
people very much in the manner one 
might adopt to describe the American 
people, by going back to the days of 
Salem witchcraft to explain the condi- 
tions of society and religious liberty in 
the United States. People will read 
highly colored newspaper articles about 
the Turks, but have no disposition to 
trouble themselves to read a dry volume 
setting forth matters as they really exist. 
Lord Stratford aptly remarks upon the 
same subject: ‘‘In this nether world of 
ours it often happens that what is most 
talked of is least known. We like to 
have the source of wonder well stirred 
within us. Life,in a physical point of view, 
is excitement. Wonder by exciting our 
curiosity quickens the sense of exist- 
ence, and nothing more leads to wonder 
than the mysterious and unknown. 
Was ever country, for instance, more 
talked of and written about than Turkey? 
Yet in some respects, and those not the 
least important, Japan and New Zea- 
land are better known to us than the 
Sultan’s empire.”’ 

In describing the life of the Turkish 
capital it is not done with the view that 
a conclusion of the moral, intellectual 
and physical conditions can be correctly 
drawn. Our notions of consistency and 
morality so often vary, that what the 
people of one country regard as proper 
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enough, those of another consider shock- 
ing. The people of the world are chiefly 
governed by the prejudices of the civiliza- 
tion to which they belong. Among Chris- 
tians the Bible is usually referred to as 
the standard by which we are to judge 
of our moral situation; but what would 
the people think if law makers were to 
adopt the principles for keeping the 
people pure and undefiled, that were 
adopted by the law givers in ancient 
Israel? The fact is, they prefer to have 
religion and state separated. From a 
Bible point of view it is safe to conclude 
that barbarous and semi-civilized nations 
are generally more moral than highly 
civilized ones. The passions which 
accompany intellectual development are 
those which at the same time make 
man, when they become predominant, a 
degraded being. Highly civilized coun- 
tries therefore often represent the ex- 


tremes and less civilized the means of | 


social life. 
The Turk himself is usually the chief 
object of inquiry, and the Turkish 


woman the greatest curiosity to visitors. 
But Constantinople is not Turkish, it is 
a mixture of nearly all races, more 
especially Greeks, Armenians, Italians, 
Jews, Arabs, Bulgarians, Persians and 
Gypsies, with a good sprinkling of Ger- 
mans, English, French, Russians and 
other Europeans. The Turks them- 
selves are not plethoric, they have a 
strong mixture of Circassian blood as 
well as that of other Mohammedan 
races. Indeed there is nothing genuine 
or representative about any of the races 
of the Ottoman capital. They form a 
conglomeration not by intermixture, but 
by intermingling. To find the full 
blooded Turks one must go into the 
interior, and to get a representative 
European, one must go to the land from 
which the Europeans have come.  Chil- 
dren born of European parents, but in 
the Orient are called Levants; and they 
form sort of a race to themselves. They 
are neither one thing nor the other, and 
frequently enjoy an unenviable reputa- 
tion. The Europeans are generally of a 
migratory character and irregular habits. 
They easily adapt themselves to cir- 


cumstances and financial considerations 
supersede all others. European govern- 
ments encourage their subjects in Turkey 
where they are planting strong interests. 
These interests became international 
and a barrier against an individual 
national aggression. Constantinople is 
cosmopolitan, is more an international 
than a. national city. The great Euro- 
pean nations have established courts of | 


justice, post-offices and other state 
departments. The autonomy of the 
Turkish government is largely  sur- 


rendered to international policy. The 
responsibility of government is so divided 
as to make business insecure, and the 
administration of justice extremely ques- 
tionable. With such a multiplication 
of competitions for favor, religious con- 
tentions, national jealousies, political 
intrigues, and race distinctions, the 
worst imaginable social contortions, and 
methods of trade exist. 

The fixed principles of business estab- 
lished in other countries are unknown 
here, no merchant would be so stupid 
as to think of asking a customer a price 
consistent with the value of the article 
on sale; but first take a survey of him 
and then calculate how much such a 
looking man can pay. The understand- 
ing is mutual between customer and 
seller, and the former usually measures 
his intelligence by the kind of a bargain 
he can make. The Greek is said to be 
the Jew of the Orient. There is a say- 
ing here that a Jew will cheat three 
Christians, a Greek three Jews, and an 
Armenian three Greeks; but the Levant 
will cheat the universe. They all drive 
fierce competition, and have their own 
peculiar style in trade. The Oriental 
Jew fairly intoxicates the customer with 
his talk. The Greek surpasses all in 
cunning. He will cheat you and laugh 
at you about it; but do it in such a 
pleasing way that you almost thank him 
for it. The Armenian will draw his 
head between his shoulders and strike 
such a pathetic attitude, and so sub- 
ordinate himself that you will feel moved 
to buy out of pity, and want to give the 
poor man alms though he may be 
opulent and have asked four times a 
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consistent price. The Levant has learned 
the tricks of all, and gives positive proof 
that his forefathers for generations back 
were born void of conscience. 

Lying is not an incidental in Oriental 
business, but an actual necessity. It is 
argued if a man tell the truth he is sure 
to deceive and that is worse than to tell 
what the people are used to—a lie. I 
well remember one of my earliest exper- 
iences in bargain making in Constanti- 
nople. I had learned that only “‘green- 
horns” paid first price and made up my 
mind, with the little Turkish I had, I 
could make as good a bargain as any- 
body. The streets of the city represent 
a traveling market, so I called to a 
hamal carrying fruit in an enormous 
basket on his back to stop while I went 
down stairs to make a purchase. He 
asked for half an ofa, about a pound, 
one piaster, nearly five cents. I could 
count better in theory than practice and 
mistook the Turkish word one for two. 
Of course I would not pay first price so 
offered him a piasfer and a half. He 
rather shook his head, he wanted ten 
paras more; but I insisted on only pay- 
ing a piaster and a half for what he had 
offered for one. However, after drawing 
such pitiful expressions, and assuming 
such an air of humble submission, that 
I felt perfectly ashamed of myself for 
driving such a tight bargain with the 
poor fellow, he consented to let it go 
for a piaster and a half. A few curious 
women were peaking out of the windows 
and I heard a mischievous laugh as I 
turned around to go into the house and 
soon learned my blunder. 

Everywhere one is confronted with 
the tricks of trade, and every imagin- 
able device is employed to secure profit. 
Notable are the money changers in Con- 
stantinople who provide themselves with 
little glass topped cases and locate them- 
selves in small openings in the sides of 
the houses which face the streets. Should 
you want to make a purchase of twenty- 
five cents and have nothing smaller than 
a medgedil about eighty-five cents, you 
are obliged first to patronize one of the 
money changers, and pay five per cent. 
for small change, as sellers refuse to give 


out small change, or when they are so 
accommodating they exact the five per 
cent. themselves. At certain intervals 
or in the evening these money changers 
go round and put up all the small change 
they can find, or have it brought to them. 
Nearly all European monies are in cir- 
culation, and the uncertainty of their 
relative worth makes the changing busi- 
ness, though extremely lucrative, ex- 
ceedingly annoying. One is constantly 
reminded of the Savior’s experiences 
with the money changers, and can hardly 
suppress the wish that a similar treat- 
ment might be applied in our own day. 
The restrictions of the Koran in the mat- 
ter of usury and other modern business 
appliances are tenaciously complied 
with by the Turks. Thus their finan- 
cial disabilities are taken advantage 
of, especially by the Armenians and 
Greeks so that the rulers of the land are. 
often in such subjection to the money 
classes as to make intrigue common and 
the opportunities of official corruption 
extremely favorable. The Koran says 
in the second sura: “‘They who devour 
usury shall not arise from the dead, but 
as he ariseth whom Satan has infected 
with a touch, this shall happen to them 
because they say, truly selling is but as 
usury, and yet God hath permitted sell- 
ing and forbidden usury.” 

The Turks have not been educated to 
business, and the unscrupulous eastern 
Christians have taken it in their own 
hands. When the government has 
entered into business transcations with 
foreign capitalists it has been by the pro- 
cess of official bribery and systematic 
trickery treated in the most shameful 
manner. The Turks have grown sus- 
picious of Europeans method of enter- 
prise, and experience has taught them 
their inequality and their inability to 
protect themselves against intrigue. 
Energy is wanting among the Turks as 
among the Orientals generally. They 
have no spirit of enterprise, and almost 
wholly neglect one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. To justify their posi- 
tion they will quote the saying of Christ: 
“Take therefore no thought of the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought 
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for the things of itself.”’ No city prob- 
ably in all the world is so infected with 
intrigue, bribery and swindling schemes 
as Constantinople. 

Dishonesty and lying among all classes 
_ of business people is astounding to one 
accustomed only to European, methods 
of dealing. Any care to establish a 
business: reputation is out of the ques- 
tion as the business of the country is 
not in general based upon reputation, 
but upon a momentary policy. Years 
ago great numbers of Englishmen and 
subsequently Germans established hither- 
to unknown branches of business and 
industry in the city, but the Greeks soon 
worked into the secrets and are now 
crowding the Europeans out. So notor- 
ious have Greek tricks and methods 
. generally, of doing business, become at 
the capital, that 4a Grecque has become 
synonymous with roguery, and the ex- 
pression is in daily use. I have often 
had occasion to believe they were 
pleased with the reputation. If they 
are smart, they seem to think, what else 
has anybody a right to expect of them? 
We may laugh at their wit and tricks as 
the writer has often done; but there is 
nothing after all for a substantial or 
lasting admiration and respect in smart- 
ness, unaccompanied by integrity of 
character. How thoroughly Europeans 
and Turks, and all other Orientals for 
that matter, hate the Greeks is well 
known to all acquainted with life in the 
Orient. No doubt much of it is based 
upon business rivalries. The Greek 
corruptions that had broken down the 
Byzantine Empire, when the Turks 
entered Constantinople did not cease 
their direful work, but were powerfully 
infused into the subsequent government. 
The Turk, as he is now, is a meditative 
character and has a disposition to let 
others alone, and prefers that others 
spare him all the trouble they can. He 
is decidedly the child of procrastination. 
In business so far as honesty goes he is 
superior to all others, in fact his honesty 
seems to be the chief obstacle in trade, 
though he greatly lacks energy and deci- 
sion. I often hear complaints, however, 
from Europeans that the Turk is of late 


years by no means so honest as he used 
to be. It may be he is waking up to the 
situation. He is what the Frenchman 
here calls a 0x garcon; but in this com- 
petitive world of ours the qualification 
of a ‘“‘good fellow’ is not always satis- 
factory. When the Turk is provoked to 
rage he is an extremest of the worst 
sort, as he was in his palmier days when 
provoked to action. His conduct to- 
wards the Oriental Christians must often 
be taken in contrast to the various an- 
noyances, vexations, and troubles he is 
constantly subjected to. Fhese Chris- 
tians remind one of an incurably bad 
boy, that is in the habit of provoking his 
parents to extreme measures, and yet 
one always entertains more or less 
sympathy for a subject race. Their 
various annoyances may often outweigh 
a single act of violence on the part of 
the Turks, while the latter are often 
viciously and inconsiderately condemned 
by the various Christian nations. The 
masses of the Turkish empire are so 
heterogeneous that no unity exists to 
withstand the outside intrigue, nor does 
external pressure tend in the least to 
consolidate the different races. 

Even among the Christians there is no 
uniformity of action nor sympathy suff- 
cient to unite in a common effort to free 
themselves of Turkish rule. On the 
contrary they employ government favor 
to oppress one another. This discord, 
and the Turks know well how to make 
use of it, has strengthened the Moham- 
medan rule over them. What would 
England do with nineteen Irelands? 
Break up the existing government we 
might say. But that would depend 
upon the relative position the nineteen 
Irelands took to one another. If they 
were so divided so as to mutually neu- 
tralize one anothers force of resistance 
they would simply play the role of Orien- 
tals. The remark usually accredited to 
Machiavelli; who is generally considered 
a strong minded, though unprincipled 
writer, that a conqueror has no middle 
course between the two extremes of 
mixing his own people with the van- 
quished race or exterminating the latter, 
is very suggestive in the case of Turkey, 
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where religious differences are so sharply 
defined as to make any social or govern- 
mental unity an, impossibility. Any 
nation may well envy the Turks, the 


location and advantage of their capital, 
but is is difficult to see how even Russia 
can envy them its people. 

J. M. Tanner. 


BIBLICAL” COSMOGONY. 


IIL. 
THE MATERIAL OF CREATION.—I. 

THE form of the earth, being that of 
an oblate spheroid, demonstrates that 
the elements of which it was originally 
composed existed ina gaseous or fluid 
state. This oblateness also proves that 
the axial revolutions had been inaugur- 
ated before the process of solidification 
had progressed to a very material ex- 
tent. 

These are scientific and incontrovert- 
ible propositions, and Christians must 
square their ideas with them, let the con- 
sequences be what they may. It cannot, 
however, be detrimental to the cause of 
Biblical inspiration to admit them, since 
proof is abundant that the old Saint, 
scientist and lawgiver, Moses, affirmed 
the same scientific principles one thous- 
and five hundred years before the begin- 
ing of the Christian era. In that remote 
past he taught that liquid or gaseous ele- 
ments, only, constituted the material of 
earthly formations in their primary or- 
ganization. He did more than this, for, 
in popular language he spoke of centers 
of gravity, and revealed the very process 
which our best science to-day attests is 
adequate to inaugurate the diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis. These, 
and other correlative facts of a scientific 
nature, which will be considered before 
closing this chapter, are recorded in the 
books of revelation, and though all these 
principles may not properly claim atten- 
tion in the portion of this article which 
professedly treats on the ‘‘material of 
creation,’ yet all are so interdependent 
that system will be sacrificed in favor of 
convenience. 

Christians in general have believed, 
and they stoutly maintain a Biblical 
foundation for the opinion, that the earth 
was originally, and on the first day of 


creation, largely formed in solid masses 
of earth similar to those now found in 
its crust. But scriptural proof that this 
idea is erroneous, is ample and convinc- 
ing. © 

That the minds of some of our readers 
may be prepared for the plain teachings 
of the Bible respecting the materials of 
creation, attention shall first be directed 
to a philosophical notion which anciently 
prevailed concerning the elements of 
which the earth was formed. Many of 
the ancient sages taught that the world 
was created out of water, or a primitive 
moisture, which they called vA7—the 
very first matter, or that which supplied 
a nutriment for all things. Thales ex- 
pressly taught that all things derive 
their first existence from water. He is 
thus quoted: “apynv ve Twv navtwr vewp 
Hwat.’’ : 

It is popular to characterize unappre- 
ciated opinions of the old sages as 
heathenish, yet able champions, when so 
disposed, demonstrate that many of 
these same ideas have been purloined 
from the Bible. Thus may be instanced 
the heathenish notion of the fall; of the 
flood; of the ark; of a deliverer; etc. 

Now concerning the explicit state- 
ments of the inspired penman, Moses, 
it is surprising that no one of eminence 
in literature, of modern times, has ac- 
cused Thales and others of imbibing 
freely of the cold water philosophy of 
the author of Genesis. Several pas- 
sages of the Bible affirm the doctrine 
which Thales maintains; and St. Peter 
asserts it with a dogmatism which leaves 
nothing to be conjectured by Christians. 
Before quoting the apostle’s language 
attention shall be directed to the ex- 
tended account of creation which is 
recorded in the first chapter of Genesis. 

The second verse reads thus: And the 
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earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the the spirit of God moved upon 
- the face of the waters.”’ The only word 
of this passage which conveys to our 
minds the idea of substance not in a 
liquid state, is ‘“‘earth.’’ Opposed to 
this both the terms ‘‘deep’’ and ‘“‘waters”’ 
represent the materials out of which the 
worlds were formed as consisting of a 
mass of fluid elements. Nor can the 
word “‘earth’’ be interpreted properly in 
a sense which implies a solidification of 
these elements, for manifestly the thing 
to be formed is put for what was to form 
it; and lest any one might attach a 
meaning to ‘‘earth’? which does not 
belong to it, Moses himself expressly 
states in one sentence that the “‘earth” 
of which he wrote was a “‘deep,’’ and 
immediately thereafter he calls it the 
‘“waters.’? According to the Bible the 
“earth,’? (a convenient term to avoid 
circumlocution,) was a world of waters— 
a mighty ‘“‘deep,’? and we are directly 
informed, verse nine, that not until the 
third day of creation did anything dry 
appear, that is, be created. 

It is important to observe a peculiar 
and significant meaning which the or- 
iginal conveys. Instead of the transla- 
tion, ‘‘and let the dry land appear,” the 
following is preferable, ‘‘and let that 
which is opposed to the wet appear.”’ 
Thus by defining what the word ‘‘earth,”’ 
as used in the second verse of Genesis, 
must signify, by the express mention of 
dry land on the third day, and by the 
implication contained in a sharply de- 
fined contrast, Moses teaches that the 
mass of elements of which the earth was 
originally formed was not solid, nor 
rocky, nor dry, but that it was composed 
of substance which was appropriately 
called the ‘‘waters,’? and he shows that 
it remained in that condition until the 
beginning of the third day of creation, 
This latter fact will become more appar- 
ent as the investigation progresses. 
Moses could not, with any regard for the 
proprieties of language, call an earth of 
dry land the ‘‘deep,” nor mountains of 
solid rock ‘‘waters.”’ 

The picture that is portrayed to us in 


. 


the second verse of Genesis is that an 
unorganized mass of elements, not rocky 
masses, or solid formations in contradis- 
tinction to seas, or particular bodies of 
water; but a boundless quantity of world 
elements, ‘“‘without form and void,”’ all 
intercomingling in chaotic confusion, a 
seething, boiling, riotous, anarchial 
“deep; a surging, charging, retreating 
sea of ‘‘waters.”’ 

No one, we think, will question the as- 
sertion that the application of the term 
“earth,’’ verse two,to an assumed creation 
must be made at a very early stage of its 
existence, if at all, for the,several acts of 
creation are narrated after Moses makes 
mention of the ‘‘earth,’’ which seems to 
imply its previous existence; but at that 
particular time it had no being whatever 
as a world. This fact will be very appar- 
ent if we consider what Scripture must 
mean when it says “‘the earth was with- 
out form and void.” We understand 
this language to teach that the earth was 
yet a chaos of elements, and a chaotic 
earth is no earth. This interpretation of 
the sense which Moses intended to con- 
vey is warranted not only by the English 
translation, “‘without form and void,” 
but a literal rendering of the Greek. 
(Sep.) may assist doubtful ones to 
grasp the situation just as it is; we 
therefore write; ‘“‘but the earth was 
unseen and unbuilt.”’ This is precisely 
the condition in which the world existed 
when Scripture first called it an ‘‘earth.’’ 
A world which could not be seen, and 
which was unbuilt; simply had no being; 
and we can understand Moses in no 
other way than that he merely introduces 
his readers in the second verse of Gene- 
sis to a mass of material suitable for an 
earth, and ready to be constructed into 
one. The Scripture itself makes it 
evident that the terms ‘‘deep’’ and 
‘waters’? do not mean seas, or particu- 
lar bodies of water bounded by rocky 
shores, and hence, unless these existed, 
there could have been no created earth. 
The Septuagint version conveys an idea 
far more explicit than we gather from 
the ‘“‘deep”’ of the common translation. 
According to the former darkness was 
over the aBvooov—the abyss, the primary 
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meaning of which is bottomless depth, 
or the depths of hell. The formation of 
the “‘earth’? had not progressed very 
far when Moses could feel himself justi- 
fied in representing it as something that 
could not be measured, for assuming 
that his ‘“‘earth’’ could be seen, yet from 
every point of the compass it presented 
an abysmal depth, hence it could have 
neither polar nor equatorial diameter, 
and of course was no earth. Despite 
the express statement of the Scripture 
that the ‘‘earth’’ was ‘‘unseen and un- 
built,’ obstinate minds may still main- 
tain that the earth was created, on the 
first day, in unorganized masses of both 
land and water distinct from each other, 
and that this creation took place before 
the production of light. But we ask 
those who entertain this; how darkness 
conldie be hovergythe seideep.’ or the 
‘waters’ only, at a period of time when 
universal darkness shrouded all things, 
both land and water in its somber 
mantle. It is puerile to assume that 
Moses would expressly inform us that 
darkness was over a portion of the earth, 
when his own history reveals the fact 
that there was no light in existence, 
and when from necessity every portion 
of the world whether land or water was 
in the same darkness. 

As darkness must have been over all 
the earth, and as Moses says that dark- 
ness was over the ‘‘deep,’’ it follows 
logically and incontrovertibly that that 
“‘deep’’ was the earth, which was a cha- 
otic waste of waters only. We now in- 
quire, also, if the earth was then created 
as both land and water what particular 
necessity was there which caused the 
Spirit of God to brood over the “waters,”’ 
but not over the land? These queries 
cannot be set aside as unimportant. 
They affect directly the soundness of 
every theory of interpreting the first 
chapter of Genesis. Nor is any system 
of interpretation worthy of a. moment’s 
credence until it has satisfactorily dis- 
posed of them. As Moses himself makes 
the ‘‘waters,’’the‘‘deep”’ and the ‘‘earth”’ 
interchangeable terms, he teaches that 
the Spirit of God brooded over all the 


elements of earthly formations which 


was a ‘‘deep”’ of ‘‘waters.’’ Particular 
attention is now directed to the fact that 
the first period or day of creation closed 
leaving the earth, as far as formation 
was concerned, in precisely the same 
condition in which Moses states it was 
at the beginning of that day. He intro- 
duces his readers to a world “unseen 
and unbuilt”’ and is careful not to build 
it on the first day. The first daylight 
dawned upon a dreary waste of waters; 
the first night settled down over nothing 
but the ‘‘deep.”’ In the following pages 
proof will be furnished to show that the 
Gods were not prepared to build the 
world on the first day. Having thus 
critically reviewed what Scripture affirms 
of the earth itself on the first day of 
creation we fail to find in the narrative 
of the transactions which were consum- 
mated on that day a solitary word, which, 
when consistently interpreted, even im- 
plies the formation of a single solid mass 
of substance of any description. 

Before proceeding further with the in- 
vestigation of scriptural teachings on 
the subject before us, it is purposed to 
inquire what would be a rational plan of 
creation, considering the declarations of 
Moses that universal darkness prevailed, 
that chaos reigned supreme, that matter 
was unorganized, and that the whole 
mass was “without form and void,”’ and 
also, in view of the teachings of science, 
that the laws which now govern the uni- 
verse were instituted in the beginning. 
It would be the height of presumption 
for mortal man to attempt to outline a 
system of operations by which the order, 
beauty and harmony of the present uni- 
verse, ought to have been created, and 
we, last of all, would be so audacious as 
to attempt it, were not the plan itself a 
matter of revelation in the inspired writ- 
ings of God’s servants. But feeling that 
we are founding our propositions upon 
the eternal truth of Jehovah, the follow- 
ing systematic plan of operations is 
affirmed. 

1. In the midst of eternal darkness 
the creation of light becomes the first 
necessity. 

2. In order that the heavens and all 
created worlds might start without a jar 
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in their destined circle and motion, the 
same nice apportionment which now 
retains systems and worlds in perfect 
equilibrium had to be considered in the 
very beginning of creation. It is not 
difficult to presume that if this work 
were not then perfected, a chaos of 
worlds would have superseded a chaos 
of elements. It follows then that the 
first work of creation, after the produc- 
tion of light, was to weigh and measure 
to each system and world its definite 
allotment of material. 

3. As this material when thus appor- 
tioned off was still measurably chaotic, 
the institution of centers of gravity was 
necessarily the third process in the plan 
of creation. 

Such was the system of operations by 
which the God’s proceeded with their 
work, and that truth will now be made 
apparent. Recalling the fact that in the 
second verse of Genesis, Moses, in 
speaking of the ‘‘earth,’’ refers only to 
the chaotic mass of elements which were 
to form it, we find that after thus briefly 
exhibiting the condition of affairs when 
God began His labor of creation, He 
immediately announced His first act, 
which was the production of light. 

Notice the striking change which simul- 
taneously with the narration of this 
event occurs in the language of the 
historian. It now assumes a dignity and 
majesty compatible with the presence 
and work of the Almighty. He now 
writes ‘‘and God said:” “Let there be 
light, and’ there was light.” This lan- 
guage is the ideal of sublimity, and is 
the first of that character which occurs 
in the Bible. 

Here is a grand distinguishment which 
adds towers of strength to our position. 
Its importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In each and every one of 
the distinct and special acts of creation 
God is represented as operating in a 
manner so simple, but yet with such 
Omnipotence, that the mind is filled 
with astonishment and awe when con- 
templattng the mere language which 
narrates his proceedings. He is in- 
variably introduced to our notice as 
saying: ‘“‘Let there be’’ so and so, and 


it was done. Now, if the earth was 
formed—created in any sense before 
light was, why is it not recorded in Gene- 


‘sis; and God said let there be an earth, 


and it was so? The Mosaic narrative 
is written in a cursory style right up to 
the account of the creation of light, and 
it is asked, what is there so preemi- 
nently distinguishing connected with the 
production of light, or with the institu- 
tion of an expanse, etc., that the his- 
torian’s style should bound at once from 
the commonplace to the grandly sub- 
lime. 

We digress here to ask those who be- 
lieve that God created ail things out of 
nothing, to give some satisfactory reason 
for the singular omission of Moses to 
write something after this manner: ‘“‘And 
God said: ‘Let substance be created out 
of nothing, and it was so.’? We do not 
strain the tension of the toils with which 
Scripture had bound such opponents 
when we assert that this very omission 
proves there never was such a creation; 
for had there been, Moses could not 
have forgotten the language which only 
was appropriate to announce an act so 
overwhelming in its exhibition of Al- 
mighty power, an act infinitely greater 
than any recorded in Scripture of which 
we have any knowledge. 

Our friends cannot fail to perceive the 
disadvantage under which the absolute 
creationists must labor when they at- 
tempt to void the force of the foregoing 
argument. But in turn we ask some, 
perhaps many of them friends, why the 
argument is not just as valid when it is 
leveled at their own preconceived no- 
tions. Do we trespass the limits of just 
criticism and of rational argument when 
itis claimed that no earth was created 
before light was produced? Otherwise 
Moses would have written, ‘“And God 
said, Let there be an earth; and it was 
so,’’ and further that light was the very 
first of God’s productions, for it is when 
narrating this act, that the historian be- 
gins to write’ with a dignity and majesty 
which accords perfectly with the sublim- 
ity of an act of creation. Again unless we 
assume that God can see without light, 
and that he preferred (and the word may 
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be emphasized) to create the heavens 


and the earth in the midst of eternal . 


darkness, it is very reasonable to conclude 
that he first of all things created light. 
It is likely that God exercised as much 
practical commonsense in conducting His 
operations when He organized the uni- 
verse as human beings do when they un- 
dertake some great labor. Engineers 
do not set up their compasses nor drive 
their stakes by night when surveying a 
route for a proposed railroad, to cite a 
practical illustration, but they work in 
the light that their labors may be done 
accurately and successfully! 
Now God projected the scientific work 
of creation in the midst of an awful night, 
‘and as the dawn of day was not then a 
regular occurrence as it is now, with the 
hardest kind of practical common sense 
He immediately set about making a day 
for Himself, for evidently it is the very 
first day that ever had a being that Moses 
writes. As God’s work was about to 
begin He needed light to see how to do 
it. He thought but little of the plan of 
feeling out His labors as so many seem 
to think He did. If the light of that first 
day was not made for the Gods, for 
whom, or for what was it made? “There 
were no eyes but theirs in existence; an 
earth, chaotic to the last degree, needed 
no light, there were no plants, vegeta, 
tation, nor animals to droop and die for 
lack of light, andthe same question must 
recur, for whom, or for’ what was the 
first day made if not for the Gods. 
Reason tells us for no one, and for no- 
thing else. They must have created 
light because they needed it, hence, it 
became a first necessity,and consequent- 
ly was first created. Our old sectarian 
notions that light and darkness are alike 
to God, that He can see as well in abso- 
lute darkness as He can in perfect light, 
will suggest that it might have been 
made for something else, even though 
nothing but God and chaos were in ex- 
istence. But if God needed no light to 
see how to conduct His operations, how 
are we to account for His strange fascina- 
tion for it after it was created. Scripture 
represents Himas ceasing from His labors 
at the approach of night, and_ as resum- 


ing them again when the next day 
dawned. If he labored in the darkness 
at the work of creation before light was 
produced, why did he not also continue 
His operations by night after there was 
light? Along with this our readers will 
find in these pages several other pertin- 
ent questions which will puzzle the wis 
est theologians to answer upon the basis 
of the popular system of interpreting the 
narrative of creation as recorded by 
Moses; and in view of them it becomes 
manifest that some other method must 
be adopted, and we submit to the judg- 
ment of our readers that so far as we 
have progressed in this investigation the 
theory hegein advocated supplies a very 
rational and consistent one. That it is 
true is manifest, for no work of creation 
is even hinted at in the record of the first 
day’s labor but that which we have no- 
ticed; and with this single exhibition of 
omnipotent power the first ‘period of 
creation began and closed. 

We observe that Moses let fall the veil 
of revelation over a sea of chaotic 
waters; and when it is lifted again the 
first scene that should be presented to 
our gaze is that of the same unorganized 
mass of elements. This point must be 
well taken, for when the veil was. down 
light only was formed, and then ensued 
a night of repose. Now it must strike 
all minds with a peculiar emphasis that 
when Moses again resumes his: narrative 
by special reference to the earth’s crea- 
tion,he launches at once into a continua- 
tion of the subject just where he closed 
it in the second verse. Beginning his 
account of the second day’s work he 
writes: 

““And God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment (an expanse) in the midst of the 
waters; and let it divide the waters from 
the waters,’ etc. In order that the 
poorest understanding may be able to 
comprehend the point that is now raised 
what Moses writes respecting the forma- 
tion of the earth only will be presented 
in the form of a continuous history,thus: 
“And the earth was without form and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. And God 
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said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters.’’ No violence 
is hereby done to the grammatical con- 
struction nor to the sense of the sacred 
record. The language which speaks of 
the creation of light has been excluded 
from the text; but as this act was not 
one of a material earthly formation, no 
truth is perverted, but, on the contrary, 
what Moses teaches respecting the earth 
is placed in a most conspicuous light, 
and the solution of some of the most 
vexed questions of theology becomes 
much simplified. 

In this account of the second day’s 
work all reference to land, or to any- 
thing solid is again ignored. Why 
Moses could not write of earth or land 
will be apparent if we remember that he 
had disclosed to us nothing but a sea of 
‘waters’? on the first day, and nothing 
solid, was created on the second day. 
Had he even remotely hinted that any 
land was in existence his record would 
have stultified itself. As it is there is 
the charming consistency of truth in his 
history, and the seal of inspiration must 
be affixed to his writings. Now we ask 
our learned opponents of sectarian pro- 
clivities to inform us by what rule 
of grammar, by what law or rule of 
interpretation of any nature whatever, 
recognized among rational beings, as 
legitimate, they make a distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘waters’’ spoken of in the 
sixth verse and those referred to in the 
second. Their particular attention is 
requested to this matter, and the Scrip- 
ture is again quoted: ‘“‘And the earth 


was without form and void * * * 
and the Spirit of God brooded over 
the face of the waters. * * * * 


And God said, Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters.” 

When the Almighty instituted that 
firmament it is too probably manifest for 
argument, that it was to divide between 
the ‘‘waters’’ over which the Spirit of 
God was brooding. Certainly this must 
be confessed, or language has no depen- 
dence nor connection. 

Attention has already been called to 


the omission of all reference to “land” 
on the second day of creation, and a 
further peculiarity respecting the work 
of that day remains to be pointed out, 
viz: The whole of that time was occu- 
pied in creating the firmament, and, 
hence, as the dawn of the second day 
broke upon a chaotic sea of elements, 
so the close of that day must leave it in 
the same condition, for an ‘‘expanse’’ 
only, was created during the second 
period of creation. If the present theory 
of interpreting the sacred record be true, 
Moses must lift the veil on the morning 
of the third day, upon the “‘waters,’’ and 
should he do so the facts we have here- 
tofore cited in connection with the one 
just mentioned will amount to a demon- 
stration that the theory is true. 

But further consideration of the second 
day’s work must now be _ resumed. 
Pausing a moment to reflect upon the 
amount of time which was consumed in 
instituting the firmament, one is desirous 
to know what peculiar importance at- 
taches to it that a whole day was occu- 
pied in its creation. In a word, what 
and where is it? There is no firmament 
in the sea, z. e, the ocean, where some 
have thought it should be _ located. 
Again others have assumed that the 
space which exists between the waters 
in the clouds and those of the ocean, is 
the firmament spoken of by Moses. 
But it seems like investing an imaginary 
something with all the grandeur of a 
stupendous act of creation to admit 
such a theory. Allowing that those who 


- advocate this opinion make the waters 


above the firmament signify visible 
clouds, still the ‘‘expanse’’ which exists 
between such waters and the sea is 
often imaginary, as when clouds ride 
upon the very face of the deep, and it is 
alway variable as they fly higher and 
lower. - In point of fact, however, no 
such ‘‘expanse”’ as the theory contem- 
plates has any existence whatever, since 
the atmosphere which meets the waves 
of the sea is charged with moisture, or 
waters, just as that in the higher regions 
is. Then, too, it would be difficult to 
assign any sufficient reason why Moses 
should mention only an “‘expanse”’ which 
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exists between the clouds of heaven 
and the sea, when the same kind must 
have been created between the clouds 
and the land. 

But, finally, to oppose a conclusive 
argument to this theory,the word ‘‘firma- 
ment’’ conveys to our minds the idea of 
stability of metes and bounds, which 
were to establish an absolute separation 
between the waters to be divided. The 
water which forms the cloud rises from 
the sea in the form of vapor, passes 
through the “‘firmament,’’ which our 
friends have set up, and descends in the 
form of rain, etc., hence, it can not bea 
“firmament’’ in the scriptural sense of 
the term, for that was to be stable enough 
to separate or divide between the waters 
above the ‘‘firmament,’’ and those below 
it. We cannot conceive that waters 
which are perpetually mingling and 
commingling are divided or separated. 

Dr. Adam Clarke in his notes on the 
Hebrew for the word ‘‘firmament”’ says 
that it means “‘to spread out as the cur- 
tains of a tent, a pavilion,’ and simply 
signifies an ‘“‘expanse’’ or ‘“‘space.’. In- 
fidel writers on the other hand, taking 
their cue from the Greek in the Sep. 
assert that the term implies something 
solid, or a solid sphere. The word there 
certainly does not convey the idea of 


stability and stedfastness; and striking 
the true mean between these two oppo- 
site and extreme views, the ‘‘firmament”’ 
of Scripture, as indicated by the lan- 
guage of Moses, is a space which per- 
manently and effectually divides be- 
tween the ‘‘waters’’ and ‘‘waters’’ of 
creation. 

In attempting to define or locate the 
“firmament,’’? we must square our ideas 
with facts, which have already been 
pointed out viz: That the institution of 
the expanse was the second creative act 
of the Gods, and that it was planted 
in the midst of the chaotic mass of waters, 
while as yet the earth was unseen and 
unbuilt. Then, too, in order to prevent 
the newly created worlds and systems 
from immediately lapsing in a grand 
chaos, (distinguishable from that which 
prevailed before creation began, only by 
the size of the bodies which should com- 
pose the new, but riotous universe) 
every world when first organized had to 
be constructed upon a scientific basis of 
weight and measurement. P 

Thos. W. Brookbank. 

Nothing is more silly than the habit 
some people have of “speaking their 
minds.’”’ A man ofthis trait willsay a rude 
thing for the mere pleasure of saying it. 


PEE CTR IGIP vy. 


I. 
GALVANIC, VOLTAIC OR DYNAMIC ELEC- 
TRICITY. ; 

In a former article, an attempt was 
made to demonstrate that electric force 
appeared to be developed in almost 
every case of motion involving friction. 
For purposes of easy understanding and 
convenience, the force manifesting itself 
under such conditions was called fric- 
tional, or static electricity. Toward the 
end of the last century, a series of very 
interesting discoveries was made point- 
ing to an entirely different method of 
exciting electric force. 

Aloysius Galvani, a professor of an- 
atomy, at Bologne, had his attention 


drawn to a peculiar twitching of the. 
muscles of some recently killed frogs 
lying near an electric machine in opera- 
tion. While pondering upon the cause 
of so wonderful a phenomenon, being 
nothing short of an apparent restora- 
tion of vital action and the movements of 
life in the dead body of an animal, he 
observed similar convulsive movements 
in the bodies of other frogs, which were 
suspended by copper hooks from an 
iron railing, whenever by accidental 
causes, the frogs would be thrown in 
contact with the iron. He soon found 
that the phenomenon could be produced 
at pleasure by proceeding as follows: 
Experiment 1. Carefully remove the 
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contents of the abdomen from the body 
of a dead frog. The lumbar nerves will 
be exposed, as white threads lying along 
the middle line of the back below the 
termination of the spinal column. Pass 
a thin narrow strip of copper under, and 
in contact with these nerves, and place 
the end of a similarly shaped strip of 
zinc below the skin in contact with the 
muscles of the leg. By bringing the free 
ends of the strips together, a violent 
convulsion is excited. 

Galvani announced his discovery, and 
exp lained the phenomenon by the opera- 
tion of a Vital Fluid or Animal electri- 
city. Volta, a scientist residing at Pavia, 
opposed this theory of Galvani, and 
advanced the idea that the mere contact 
of dissimilar metals would produce 
electricity. His belief was chiefly based 
upon the fact that the muscular contrac- 
tion in the frog was much greater when 
strips of two different metals were 
used, than with two strips of the same 
metal. It is now generally believed that 
all such phenomena are produced by a 
chemical or corroding action taking place 
on the metals. Volta constructed an 
apparatus, (since called in his honor the 
Voltaic Pile) consisting of pieces of 
zine and copper alternately piled upon 
one another with strips of moistened 
cloth between. When the end pieces 
of metal are connected by means of 
wires, a perceptible electric demonstra- 
tion is realized. The cloth pieces, damp- 
ened with strong brine or dilute acid 
serve the same purpose as the flesh of 
the frog in Galvani’s experiment, by 
supplying moist connections between 
the metals. 

The saliva of the mouth exerts suffi- 
cient chemical effect upon most ordinary 
metals to develop a marked current of 
electricity; to demonstrate which, per- 
form the following: 

Experiment 2. Place a small piece of 
clean zinc upon the tongue, a bit of 
copper or silver—a silver coin will an- 
swer well—under the tongue; being very 
careful that the edge of the metals do 
not touch at first. When all is arranged, 
carefully bring the edges together; at 
the instant of contact a peculiar metallic 


taste is perceptible, and an indescribable 
thrill is felt in the tongue. If the experi- 
ment were made in a dark room, a flash 
of light would. probably appear before 
the eyes. This simple operation is espec- 
ially interesting from being the earliest of 
its kind recorded. In 1767, some twenty- 
three years before the observations of 
Galvani, attention was called to this 
peculiar effect by Sulzer, a citizen of 
Berlin. He advanced the somewhat 
fanciful explanation that it was due ‘“‘to 
some vibratory motion. occasioned by 
contact of the metals.’ The experi- 
ment may be varied by fastening the zinc 
and silver each to a long thin copper 
wire; whenever the ends of the wire are 
brought in contact the same peculiar 
sensations will be experienced. 
Experiment 3. To realize a more in- 
tense effect, construct a simple Galvanic 
or Voltaie¢ cell as follows. Procure a 
piece of copper and zinc, each about 
two by three inches. The ordinary 
sheet metals, easily obtainable from any 
tin or copper smith will do well. Even 
if the copper be tinned on one side as 
is the case with most commercial sheet- 
copper, it will serve.the purpose. The 
experiment will be much clearer if the 
zinc strip be first amalgamated. To do 
this, the zinc should be well cleaned, 
and then placed ina dish of quicksilver; 
or a few drops of the latter may be 
rubbed over the strip; attach a thin 
copper wire to each of the strips. Now 
half fill an ordinary tumbler with a 
mixture of one part common sulphuric 
acid and twenty parts of water.* Place 
the strips of zinc and copper in the acid, 
taking care that they do not touch. 


* Sulphuric acid, or as it is usually called, 
oil of vitriol, is an intense poison, and ex- 
tremely corrosive upon the skin, dress, or any 
organic material with which it may be brought 
in contact, in consequence of which the sub- 
stance must be handled with great care. In 
mixing the acid and water, use only glass or 
porcelain vessels, and pour the required amount 
of acid into the measured volume of water, in a 
small stream, stirring vigorously meanwhile 
with a strip of glass, or, lacking that, with a 
thin piece of wood. Use no metallic utensil in 
the process. 
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Bubbles will probably be seen to rise 
from th@ zinc plate, which consist of 
hydrogen gas produced by the decom- 
position of the water by the zinc. No 
bubbles are seen to rise from the copper. 
If now the fine ends of the wires at- 
tached to the plates be brought together 
the bubbles cease to rise from the zinc, 
and appear to come from the copper. If 
the zinc used Were perfectly pure, or. if 
it had been thoroughly amalgamated 
with mercury, no bubbles would have 
risen from it at all. If the ends of the 
wires be placed in the mouth on oppo- 
site sides of the tongue, an intense thrill 
is felt. 

This apparatus is really the galvanic 
or voltaic cell, several of these connected 
together by wires would form a gal- 
vanic or voltaic battery. Many varieties 
of batteries are now in the market com- 
peting for favor, each consisting essen- 
tially of substances corresponding to 
the zinc and copper, and one or two 
exciting fluids. One of the metals, or 
of the equivalent conducting substances 
employed, must be acted upon by the 
acid or other fluid more vigorously than 
the other. The one chiefly corroded is 
called the generating or positive (+) 
plate, and the other is termed the col- 
lecting or negative (—) plate., In the 
simple cell,the zinc is + and the copper 
— within the fluid, but the wires at- 
tached to the plates are designated by 
opposite signs. Thus the wire connected 
with the zinc is called the — wire, and 
that connected with the copper is +. 

It is to be noticed that none of the 
effects referred to above are realized 
until the plates within the liquid or the 
wires outside are brought in contact, for 
which reason, the early investigators in 
this field imagined that somthing actually 
flowed through the wires from plate to 
plate, and hence they spoke of an elec- 
tric current, and the electric force devel- 
oped by chemical action as above des- 
cribed is now often spoken of as current 
electricity. The term dynamic electricity 
would seem to be in stricter analogy to 
static or frictional electricity. 

The effects of dynamic electricity are 
very diverse; and wonderful. Any one 


who has access to two or three cells of 
any ordinary style of battery, has the 
power of producing some brilliant and 
instructive results. A few cells of the 
Bunsen, Daniels, or Gravity battery may 
be purchased for a reasonable price 
from any dealer in electrical or chemical 
supplies. 

Experiment 4. Provide about twelve 
inches of small insulated copper wire, 
z. €.: Wire covered with a layer of silk 
or caoutchouc. Coil the wire by wind- 
ing it closely around a small iron bar, as 
large as a lead pencil, and thrust the 
projecting end of the iron coil into iron 
filings or turnings. Most likely no effect 
will be produced. Now close the cir- 
cuit of asmall battery, by connecting the 
ends of the coil with the battery wires, 
and again insert the end of the bar, 
around which the current is now passing, 
into iron filings. The filings will cling 
to the bar as to an ordinary magnet or 
loadstone. Thus the mere passage of 
electricity around an iron bar develops 
magnetic properties in the bar. 

Experiment 5. Attach one battery 
wire to the end of a file, and draw the 
point of the other wire across the rough 
surface of the file. Bright scintillations 
or sparks will be observed, caused, 
doubtlessly, by the electricity actually 
heating particles of the metal to incan- 
desence, just as detached particles from 
a horse’s shoe will burn when it ‘‘strikes 
fire’? against a rock. Thus it is shown 
that dynamic electricity can produce 
brilliant luminous effects. 

Experiment 6. Connect the free ends 
of the battery wires by a thin iron wire, 
such as is used in the making of artificial 
flowers and the like. When the current 
passes, this iron wire will become red 
hot; if the battery be sufficiently power- 
ful the wire may be melted. Such illus- 
trates the heating effects of the electric 
current. 

Experiment 7. Dissolve a silver dime 
in a tablespoonful of nitric acid, dilute 
with its own bulk of water, and to this 
solution add an equal volume of strong 
brine. A white curdy solid known as 
silver chloride will at once be formed; 
allow it to subside, pour off the fluid, 
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shake up the solid with water, and again 
pour off. Then add to it a lump of po- 
tassium cyanide as large as a hazel nut, 
and a half pint of water, and allow to 
stand with occasional stirring till all is 
dissolved. Preserve this solution in a 
well corked bottle for use, and label it 
‘Silver-plating fluid. Poison!’’* Now 
procure a brass button or any othersuch 
object which it is desired to plate with 
silver, clean it thoroughly and hang it on 
the negative wire of abattery. Fastena 
silver coin to the other wire, and plunge 
both beneath the surface of some of the 
plating fluid in a tumbler or cup, taking 
precautions that the wires do not touch. 
In a short time a layer of silver of uni- 
form thickness will be laid over the ob- 
ject attached to the negative wire, and a 
subsequent burnishing will produce the 
beautiful lustre of pure silver. In this 
way electroplating on a large scale is 
carried on; in fact, the process has be- 
come one of such favor as to have almost 
entirely supplanted the former method 
of dipping and amalgam-plating. An- 
other beautiful and useful application of 
the process is that of electrotyping; in 
which an impression of the type form is 
taken in wax or plaster, which is then 
covered with a layer of conducting ma- 
terial such as powdered graphite, con- 
nected with the battery and introduced 
into a solution of copper sulphate. A 
thin layer of copper is produced upon 
the face of the impression, which is 
afterward removed and strengthened by 
the attachment of a block of type metal 
or of wood at the back. Thus the elec- 
tric current is capable of producing the 
following effects: 

1. Physiological, as shown in experi- 
ments I, 2, and 3. 

Dk Magnetic,as shown in experiment 4. 

3. Luminous,as in experiments 5 and 6, 


*It should be remembered that the substances 
used in this experiment are powerful poisons, 
especially potassium cyanide. This should not 
be handled if there be any abrasion on the skin, 
as under such circumstances enough will often- 
times be absolved to produce serious poisoning 
results. Dissolve the dime in acid out of doors, 
as the fumes evolved during the process are in- 
jurious. 


4. Thermal, as in experiment 6. 

5. Chemical, as in experiment ¥. 

The difference existing between static 
and dynamic electricity appears to be 
one of degree rather than of kind. The 
former is sometimes called electricity of 
intensity, or of high tension, and the 
latter is denominated electricity of quan- 
tity or of low tension. A comparison is 
admissable between such, “and quantity 
and intensity of heat. A shallow lake, 
holding perhaps many millions of bar- 
rels of water, may become luke-warm 
throughout its whole extent during a 
very hot day. The amount of heat con- 
tained in that vast volume of water must 
be incomprehensibly great, yet its inten- 
sity is so low that one may bathe in it 
with impunity; whereas, a half pint of 
boiling water with an infinitely smaller 
quantity of heat than is present in the 
lake, will scald the body severely. One 
may press a blunt stick on the flesh with 
considerable force with little or no 
danger of perforating the skin, yet a 
much less powerful pressure, if concen- 
trated on a fine needle point, would 
doubtlessly penetrate the muscles and 
cause pain. The effects of these two 
forms of the electric force are strictly 
analogous. One writer has declared 
that “‘to decompose a grain of water 
would require over six million discharges 
from a Leyden jar—enough electricity to 
charge a thunder cloud thirty-five acres 
in area; yet a few galvanic cups would 
tear apart that amount of water in per- 
fect ease and silence.’’ Faraday im- 
mersed a wire of platinum and one of 
zine in a solution of four ounces of 
water, and one drop of oil of vitriol. In 
three seconds this produced as great a 
deviation of the galvanometer needle as 
was obtained by thirty turns of a power- 
ful plate glass machine. If this had 
been concentrated in one millionth of a 
second, which is the duration of an 
electric spark, it would have been suffi- 
cient to kill a cat, yet it would require 
eight hundred thousand such discharges 
to decompose a grain of water.”’ J. Z. 7. 


FRONTISPIECE.—The engraving which 
we present as the frontispiece of this 
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number is one of peculiar interest to the 
student of Church history. Itcomprises 
a group of public buildings of Nauvoo, 
around which are gathered many of the 
most thrilling incidents of qur people’s 
early history. The Old Seventies’ Hall, 
as represented in the engraving,is a view 
of the building as it appears at the 
present time. The upper story of the 
original was taken down several years 
ago, and the house is now employed as 
a one story schoolhouse. Within this 
historic building many of the most inter- 
esting organizations of the quorums 
were effected, and revelations and doc- 
trines enunciated for the guidance and 
government of the priesthood. 

The Old Masonic Hall has a new roof, 
and its neat modern appearance would 
. perhaps prevent its being recognized by 
old settlers. It was a house of wonderful 
interest in -the days of the Prophet, who 
was himself a Free Mason,as indeed were 
many of the leading men of the Church. 
Among the number, John C. Bennett, an 


account of whose expulsion from the 
order appears in the Church History. 
This building was occupied for other 
purposes as well as for meetings of the 
secret order which erected it. School 
was held in it and associations organized 
for various purposes. Among others, 
the first young people’s association, the 
precursor of the Y. M.and Y. L. M.1.A., 
was organized here under the direc- 
tion of Elder Heber C. Kimball and 
others. 

“The Nauvoo Expositor’ Office was 
situated on Main Street in a two story 
brick building. Our view of it includes 
also the decaying frame buildings around 
it. This house takes an important place 
in the history of Nauvoo, because of the 
great excitement which the issue of the 
Expositor created, and the summary 
manner in which that paper and every- 
thing pertaining to it was disposed of, a 
full account of which will appear in its 
proper place in the current history of 
the Rise and Fall of Nauvoo. 


— 


(SLIP WORE EIN G: 


“Ts life worth living?’ Ask of him 
Who toils both day and night 
To make a little home for those 
So dear unto his sight. 


“Ts life worth living?’’ Ask of her 
Who, crowned with widow's weeds 
Doth find supremest happiness 
In kind and noble deeds. 


——_ 


“Ts life worth living?” Ask again 
Of those whose highest aim 

Is to assist their fellow man, 
Without one thought of fame. 


“Ts life worth living?’’ Ah, dear friend! 
Let these good people tell; 

A better question far is this— 
“Ts life worth living well?” 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled modesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, - 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


; 9 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 


On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, : 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep, 
Over worn out hands—Oh, beautiful sleep ! 
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“AND now, verily, I say unto you concerning 
the laws of the land, it is my will that my 
people should observe to do all things whatso- 
ever I command them; and that law of the 
land which is constitutional, supporting that 
principle of freedom in maintaining rights and 
privileges, belongs to all mankind and _ is 
justifiable before me. Therefore, I the Lord 
justify you and your brethren of my Church in 
befriending that law, which is the constitutional 
law of the land. And as pertaining to the law 
of man, whatsoever is more or less than these 
cometh of evil. I the Lord God make you 
free; therefore you are free indeed. And the 
law also maketh you free; nevertheless, when 
the wicked rule the people mourn. Wherefore, 
honest men and wise men should be sought for 
diligently, and good men and wise men ye 
should observe to uphold; otherwise, whatso- 
ever is less than these cometh of evil.’ (Doc- 
trine and Covenants, Section xcviii, 4-10.) 


In this abstract from the revelations of 
God is to be found justification for ob- 
serving the human laws of our country 
and for maintaining the God-given rights 
of freedom. This, as all other com- 
mandments of the Lord, teaches us to 
honor the properly consitituted govern- 
ments and authorities existing in our 
midst, while rendering to God obedience, 
trust and faith. It is made the duty of 
those who indeed seek to serve Him, to 
maintain principles of freedom and to 
entrust the making and administration 
of laws in the hands of those who are 
good and wise. But neither in this land 
nor in any other can it be found that the 
Lord requires of His people, or of any 
man, that he shall sacrifice the inalien- 
able right of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, to the tyrannical usurpa- 
tion of power by the wicked and: un- 
godly. 


We are led by the present position of 
the young men of Zion to reflect upon 
our attitude in the sight of the Lord, in 
connection with our present political 
status. It appears to us most interest- 
ing in the face of the inimical legisla- 
tion passed against our people, the 
effect of which, it was hoped by our 
enemies would be to deprive us of the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship. They profess to believe this 
justifiable on the plea that, having given 
our allegiance to God, we have with- 
drawn it from our country. A grosser 
misrepresentation, or more willful false- 
hood could not be devised than this. 
The Latter-day Saints believe in main- 
taining all just and righteous laws, but 
it is a little more than reason to expect 
of them to approve of laws, which they 
know are restrictive of their rights and 
put them in a false position before their 
country, rendering men who are honor- 
able, true, virtuous and upright liable 
to fine and imprisonment for no real 
offense against the institutions of our 
country. In asserting the unrighteous- 
ness of these laws, and seeking their 
repeal, men who know the truth, that 
they are oppressive and wrong, do only 
a simple duty; for no one who has the 
interests of American freedom at heart, 
can but regret the enactment of laws 
which usurp the freedom of citizens and 
jeopardize the liberty of good men and 
true, such as those who are being 
punished in this Territory for the viola- 
tion of the Edmunds law. 

The position of the young men and 
monogomists of the Territory to-day is 
one of humiliation, to say the least, for 
it is a shame and an outrage upon politi- 
cal liberty to require of the citizen that 
he should purge himself, under oath, of 
a supposed inclination to break the laws 
of his country. The presumption should 
be that the citizens of our country, 
native born and naturalized, are true 
in their allegiance to the law and Con- 
stitution. Repulsive oaths and obliga- 
tions should not be required of the citi- 
zen. Onthe contrary, it should be made 
easy and delightful for him to perform 
the functions of citizenship. 
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But, ‘‘when the wicked rule the peo- 
ple mourn.’* We are required, if we 
vote and hold office in the Territory of 
Utah, to take an obnoxious oath—ob- 
noxious, because it is an indignity that 
an oath, which even in appearance 
trenches upon the religious convictions 
‘of the individual, should be presented 
him by the authority of law; and while 
we dispute the right of the law-making 
power to propose such an indignity, we 
must submit and suffer it, if we exercise 
the rights of the voting franchise. The 
natural feeling in us is to rebel and 
decline to honor such a position, and if 
we seek for justification, in doing so, it 
leads us into the valley of humility, where 
we can learn the. truest lessons of reli- 
gion and of political economy also. 

The lesson we learn, through the en- 
forcement of this outrageous law, is that 
we must be true to ourselves and main- 
tain inviolate the institutions of freedom, 
which God has given us through the 
Constitution of our country and the 
revelations of .His divine will. There 
are those who seek to force us into a 
false position before the country. Their 
assertion that we are un-American, or 
are less American than they, is the most 
absurd and false. There is no truer 
American blood, or love of American 
institutions, to be found on this land 
than among the Latter-day Saints. The 
defense of our country, and perpetua- 
tion of its glorious institutions, depend 
upon those who live such lives as are 
enjoined by the principles of our reli- 
gion, Wicked and dissolute men can- 
not maintaiy the freedom and independ- 
ence of our country. Under their rule 
a dissolution of government, a breaking 
down of the sacred Constitutional prin- 
ciples, inspired of God for the establish- 
ment of free government among men, is 
only a question of time; and at the rate 
inroads have been made upon the spirit 
of the Constitution in the past few years 
of but a short time. Because of this, 
great obligations are resting upon us. 
We are jealous of any infraction of the 
Constitution, and we feel it strongly im- 
pressed upon us in obedience to the laws 
of God and country to maintain every 


vestige of political liberty that it is pos- 
sible to preserve; that we may be the 
better prepared to wield the power, in 
the day when wickedness shall threaten 
our country, to preserve it from destruc- 
tion. These may seem vain delusions to 
the wicked; but we have the authority 
of God, himself, that the day will come 
when the despised Saints shall rescue 
the government from thé power of the 
wicked, who would destroy it. 

We see men who entertain this belief 
in the destiny of the Saints, and 
whose conduct in life is in harmony with 
it, ostracized, deprived of political privi- 
leges and endangered as to life, liberty 
and property, because of their religious 
convictions. We know that they are 
persecuted by the wicked, who have 
obtained place, through corruption and 
fraud, and wield the powers of govern- 
ment unrighteously, without the sanction 
and approval of conscience, of God or 
the Constitution. Does any one sup- 
pose such a blot upon the fame of our 
country as this persecution for religion’s 
sake has made, will be permitted to 
remain forever? The men who are 
to-day imprisoned and exiled for con- 
science sake, are patriots and martyrs. 
They are the pioneers of the great west 
and deserve the most magnanimous treat- 
ment, the best and highest consideration 
at the hands of the government, rather 
than its abuse. 

What shall the young men of Utah do 
in the present emergency? This is a ques- 
tion we hear on every hand. Shall they 
take the oath prescribed in the new law, 
and maintain the political rule of the 
Territory, or s'--il they stand aloof 
and let the control pass into the hands of 
the vile wretches who have succeeded in 
enforcing this law upon them? Our view 
is this that we should defend ourselves 
at every point of attack. We are living 
in a time when war measures are being 
urged against us, and we must meet 
them with valor and courage. Backslid- 
ing and cowardice should have no place 
among us: but every man should feel that 
it is no time for trifling, but a time of 
activity and interest in the maintenance 
of the right. What greater wrong could 
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be perpetrated than the disfranchisement 
of the people of Utah, because of belief? 
Any man who is not a practical violator 
of the law, if he suffers himself to be dis- 
franchised now, is disfranchised for 
belief; and that is not the intent, of this 
law, though there is no concealment of 
the fact that it was the intent of those 
who helped to procure its passage. 
They, however, failed, and we are assur- 
ed by the highest authority that the law 
_ itself does not entrench upon the domain 
of belief. Accept that view, and every 
man who has not violated its provision is 


e 


under obligations to defend himself and 
people against the vicious foe, who 
seeks his overthrow and political bond- 
age. Every monogomist and single man, 
otherwise qualified, should feel it his 
first and most sacred duty to exercise his 
privilege of voting and holding office in 
the Territory, as he may be called upon 
by his fellow citizens. We trust that they 
may fully appreciate this fact, for, in 
maintaining their rights as citizens of our 
country, to the utmost, they better qualify 
and prepare themselves for citizenship 
in the kingdom and government of God. 


DISCIPLINE AND CULTURE.* 


In the teaching of the family, the 
school, the state and the Church, there 
is need of attention and obedience on 
the part of the members; and as an 
important aim of discipline and culture 
is to instill certain habits as a basis for 
the formation of character, the individ- 


uals must be required constantly and: 


punctiliously, to conform to certain rules 
and general precepts. The discipline is 
good or bad in proportion as the instruc- 
tor succeeds in enforcing these rules or 
laws. Among no people of whom ‘I 
have heard or read is there evidence of 
greater ability for organizing and disci- 
plining than among the Latter-day Saints. 
Consider, if you please, the organization 
of this Church by an illiterate farmer 
boy, who, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, provided for the execution of the 
minutest details of its government, by 
officers whose duties are clearly defined 
in the Book of Doctrine and Covenants. 

By obedience to those laws, the Church 
of only six members has grown to bea 
power attracting the attention of the 
whole world. We remember full well 
many instances in the life of the late 
Brigham Young, which prove to us very 
clearly that he, guided by the light of 
inspiration, was the greatest disciplinarian 
of the age. It is the wonder of the 
people of the world how our unseen but 


* Logan Temple Lecture, Saturday, January 
8, 1887. 


honored President maintains his influence 
over this people. We know that under- 
lying the respect and love, which we have 
for our venerable leader, is the know- 
ledge’that he is the instrument in the 
hands of the Lord to direct us, that in 
our various organizations we may ac- 
quire that discipline and culture'necessary 
to fit us for our various spheres of action 
here and hereafter. We are all some- 
what familiar with the rigid discipline of 
the army, the navy, and many kinds of 
business, and we know that a family or 
school in which kind but firm discipline 
is maintained, is better regulated and 
sends its members forth to battle with 
the opposing forces of the world better 
prepared than does a family or school in 
which there is little if any discipline. 
Observation and experience teach us 
that, while as a people we pgssess and 
appreciate discipline, as individuals we 
are very deficient. All the doctrines of 
the faith which we have espoused tend 
to train our faculties and enable us to 
subject ourselves to the laws of God, 
but we sometimes act as if possession of 
law was all that is required and do not 
measure Our conduct by the law, hence 
we do not acquire the discipline and 
culture we so much desire. 

Discipline is derived from a latin verb 
meaning to learn, and in its literal ac- 
ceptation means the condition of disci- 
ple or learner; that is subordination, re- 
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quiring strict obedience to certain direc- 
tions or rules, or conformity with a 
system of instruction, having for its ob- 
ject some kind of training. The word 
is sometimes used to denote govern- 
ment, and frequently also punishment 
for the commission of offenses. We, 
however, will consider discipline as that 
subordination requiring strict obedience 
to certain directions. 

Culture is not simply bringing into 
active exercise the latent powers of the 
mind or body, but adding thereto a nice 
and careful discrimination as to their 
proper or improper exercise, with a due 
regard to the circumstances which re- 
quire their employment. There are as 
many kinds of culture as there are de- 
partments of human nature. - The real 
instrumentality, in a certain sense the 
only one, by which culture can be 
effected, is self-exertion. None of the 
faculties, whether of the spirit, mind or 
body, can be cultivated except by exer- 
cise. A man of culture is not only able 
to express his thoughts in suitable and 
impressive language, but knows how to 
adapt his language to the persons, the 
place and the occasion which call for 
this expression. All are familiar with 
the many unsuccessful attempts made 
by a child in learning to use his hands 
and feet. You smile at his éfforts to 
grasp the tempting ball or light before 
him, but how many realize that it is lack 
of discipline both mental and physical ? 
He desires to grasp the object, to place 
it in his mouth, but his muscles lack the 
necessary training, and it is only after 
many failures and repeated efforts that 
he at last gains the required discipline 
and is enabled to grasp the object, place 
it in his mouth, and to change it from 
hand to hand at pleasure. 

The first few years of the child’s life 
pass and mental and physical discipline 
go hand in hand, developing his body 
day by day. Up to a certain age all 
physical discipline must have for its ob- 
ject general development, beyond this 
the special purpose of the training must 
dictate the nature of the exercise to be 
employed. Among the ancients, the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans 


especially, the highest respect was ac- 
corded to physical culture, and the 
means employed were generally well 
adapted to the purpose, although based 
upon observation and experience. 

At the present time scientific re- 
searches supply a far better and more 
accurate basis for effectual bodily train- 
ing; its necessity is generally acknowl- 
edged as a basis for the higher depart- 
ments of education and should keep in 
view two objects; first, to encourage a 
normal development of bodily powers; 
second, to check morbid growth. — Inci- 
dentally to these, of course,the preserva- 
tion of health and protection against 
disease is an important object, since a 
condition of health is the foundation upon 
which all physical culture must rest. Physi- 
cal exercise must not look exclusively to 
muscular development, but to the prompt 
use of muscular power, in obedierice to 
the dictates of mind. Such power sys- 
tematically exercised in any given direc- 
tion, becomes almost automatic as is 
seen in the case of the skillful oarsman, 
rider, swordsman and dancer and music- 
ian. All such means of physical culture 
become of special value, bringing the 
powers of the body under the immediate 
control of the will. 

Many are inclined to regard the 
direction of physical training as un- 
necessary; they think that the physical 
powers of children and youth receive 
in the instinctive and impressible exer- 
cises natural to that age, a sufficient 
education for ordinary purposes. From 
this view arises aneglect which is fraught 
with serious injury. Not only does the 
individual fail to act appropriately and 
energetically at every trying period of 
his life, but, in most cases, his action 
falls somewhat below what is required 
for effective results, through want of the 
full co-operation of the bodily powers, 
and toward the close of life decrepitude 
is accelerated by the partial atrophy 
occasioned by imperfect development 
and disease. The minute division of 
labor, characteristic of the age in which 
we live, by giving a utilitarian value to 
the cultivation of the senses is rapidly 
constituting this an element of increas- 
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ing importance. Already the success of 
numerous trades and employments is 
dependent upon a nicety of discrimina- 
tion by means of the eye, the ear, the 
taste or the touch, and the number of 
these is steadily increasing. The culti- 
vation of the senses, therefore, is desir- 
able from a merely utilitarian point of 
view, while for general culture, such as 
is required in many of the ‘arts, its abso- 
lute necessity is manifest. Many con- 
siderations and interests, therefore, con- 
spire to make the subject of physical 
training and culture one of constantly 
increasing importance. 

In the formation of the human charac- 
ter, the culture of the intellect is of sub- 
ordinate importance to that of the other 
two mental functions; the proper order 
being first, will, second, sensibility, third, 
intellect, for the intellect is only an in- 
straument, the use of which must depend 
upon the natural strength and educa- 
tional training of the other elements of 
human character. The human mind 
acts, as it were, by separate faculties; it 
appears to possess distinct powers— 
which are without doubt intimately asso- 
ciated. They are but functions of a 
single agent, but are distinct both in 
their mode of operation, and in the 
objects upon which they are exercised. 
To form an idea from a book, a picture 
or any other object present before us, is 
obviously distinct from recalling that 
idea, when the object is no longer pres- 
ent; this differs essentially from the sug- 
gestion of one idea, by the presence of 
another in some way associated with it. 
Again, to create from the simple im- 
pressions, derived from natural objects, 
an original picture, or series of pictures, 
such as those of Hogarth,on canvas, or of 
Bunyan, in written composition, is cer- 
tainly a very different process from the 
selection and combination of elementary 
propositions, so as to derive from them 
an original principle or truth. The 
mind is nevertheless a unit, and all its 
operations may be conceived to depend 
upon some rudimental process, but as 
nothing would be gained practically, we 
will conform to the common usage, and 
consider the intellect as comprehending 


many distinct faculties, which cannot be 
cultivated and strengthened without a 
knowledge of their mode of operation, 
and the objects upon which they are 
exercised, 

These faculties have been convien- 
ently divided into three groups. I. 
The acquisitive faculties, including con- 
sciousness and sense-perception. 2. 
The representative faculties, including 
conception, association, memory and 
imagination. 3. The elaborate faculties, 
including comparison, abstraction, gene- 
ralization, judgment and reason. .The 
senses, those avenues of communication 
with the external world, are first to be 
considered, since probably ideas at first 
spring from sensation, which appears to 
be the primitive stimulus of activity in 
the whole animal kingdom. Sensation 
is said to be connected with the mind, 
in no other way than as the means of 
supplying the material upon which the 
first mental operations are performed; 
and when this material is afforded, the 
mind as an entirely independent agent, 
may or may not act upon it. This act 
being controlled by what is called atten- 
tion, which is only a condition of activity 
assumed by the mind in regard to any of 
the objects of sensation or conscious- 
ness. When sensation and attention 
exist simultaneously there is a result 
which is called perception, sensation 
being simply the effect produced by ex- 
ternal objects upon the bodily organ; 
and perception the act of the mind in 
becoming cognizant of it as proceeding 
from some cause extraneous to itself. 
The product of these two acts, called 
sense-perception, would be but moment- 
ary or would last only so long as 
the object perceived was present; but 
for the existence of a faculty, by which 
the mind retains impressions thus made, 
recalls them, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
and thus is enabled to make them the 
subject of independent mental action. 

Thése impressions and, in an especial 
manner, those made through the med- 
ium of sight, become in this way a part 
of the mind; they are imprinted upon 
its very texture, as it were, like pictures 
upon the photographic glass. This fac- 
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ulty is called conception, and requires 
the most careful cultivation in childhood 
and youth, since it alone enables the 
mind to store up the materials of knowl- 
edge and thought in its wonderful repos- 
itory. The intellect of childhood is 
chiefly employed in the exercise of it in 
storing up ideas, and gathering materials 
out of which to produce its subsequent 
creations, whether these are the fantas- 
tic pictures of fancy, the more regular 
combinations of imagination, or the 
sequences of reason and. argument. 
Whatever hinders this process shrivels 
the mind and stunts its growth; its vitality 
dies out for want of exercise, and torpor 
takes the place of elasticity and vigor- 
ous life. This is one of the first faculties 
to be addressed in education; it is to be 
carefully disciplined by supplying it with 
abundant food, 7. e., objects upon which 
it may be exercised, and language de- 
signed to bring into clear mental view the 
conceptions already acquired. The next 
mental process is association. 

In the first stages of the mind’s growth, 
there exists but little power of combina- 
tion certainly none of logical combination; 
but there is an elementary principle of 
intellection by which ideas tend to 
become linked together according to 
certain relations, this is called associa- 
tion. Perhaps the most important of the 
elementary associations established in 
regard to the conceptions is that of words 
or names, with the conceptions of objects 
they are thus made to represent. This 
is, without doubt, one of the earliest as 
well as one of the most rudimental of 
the mind’s combinations. Without the 
association of words with ideas, the 
mind could advance but a very few steps 
in its development; because it would be 
unable to receive any stimulus by com- 
municating with any other minds; it 
would be powerless to control the order 
in which conceptions present themselves 
to the mind, or to divert them from the 
vagueness of reverie or dreaming; and 
no process of thought or reasoning could 
be carried on without the assistance of 
language. This need of words is illus- 
trated by the efforts of children to talk 
and call things by names long before the 


power of articulation exists, thus show- 
ing that although they are unable- to 
employ words for the expression of ideas 
the mind is constantly making use of 
them in carrying on its rudimental oper- 
ations. Very much of the early develop- 
ment of a child’s mind thus consists in 
acquiring a knowledge of words, but let 
it be remembered of words only as rep- 


.resentatives of actual conceptions. In 


this way the knowledge of things and 
the knowledge of words increase, and 
the mind is prepared for operations of a 
more advanced character. Next to the 
association of things with words as their 
representatives is that founded upon a 
perception of resemblance in the objects 
from which conceptions are derived, and 
close upon this follows the perception of 
differences in the objects. The whole 
structure of the intellect, as a thinking 
and reasoning apparatus, seems to be 
based upon the ready recognition of 
likeness and analogy. 

Imagination is the power by which 
conceptions originally formed, from the 
perception of natural objects, or their 
represenatives are reproduced in a ficti- 
tious combination, which resembles the 
natural. This faculty existing as it does 
in a greater or less degree in every mind, 
and entering to some extent into almost 
every mental act, must be placed among 
the few great powers of the mind which 
demand careful cultivation. The in- 
fluence of the imagination is equally felt 
in moral and intellectual action. By its 
aid the man of science, recombining the 
elements gathered by an observation of 
the visible world around him, projects 
his thought into the unseen universe, 
and determines the existence of condi- 
tions, which knowledge alone could 
never detect, but which observation serves 
only to confirm. Through the influence 
of imagination alone, the record of the 
past becomes a guide and a warning to 
the present. Thus the hand of charity 
is open to relieve the necessities which 
the active exercise of this faculty pictures 
to us as existing in the homes of want 
and misery. 

A knowledge of its power and of 
the consequent:need of cultivation is 
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derived almost entirely from our own 
experience. The extent, to which it in- 
fluences or controls the judgment is 
appreciable only in our own case, and 
then only approximately, hence an 
analysis of its effect on the thought or 
actions of others becomes a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The neglect of its 
cultivation is productive of results hardly 
less pernicious than its abuse by undue 
stimulation; for while by the latter the 
judgment and reason are subordinated, 
and the mind is turned from the con- 
sideration of the practical and concen- 
trated too exclusively upon the ideal, 
thus enveloping the daily concerns of 
life, in a kind of mental mirage, which 
results in disappointment and discourage- 
ment when the cloud is dispersed; by the 
former the dull matter of fact phase of 
existence acquires undue prominence, 
to the suppression of all sentiment, and 
that love of the beautiful, which cheers and 
helps us to find, even in the commonest 
aspect of life, reason for admiration and 
gratitude. These considerations should 
secure for it careful attention. The ele- 
ments of self-control exist in a greater or 
less degree in every mind, as a part of its 
original constitution. They are distinct 
from its intellectual faculties, and need 
a special training which is far more im- 
portant than intellectual education, be- 
cause it contributes in a much higher 
degree, to the good both of the indivi- 
dual and of society. The sybject of 
‘moral education is duty, and its office is 
both speculative and active. We must 
implant correct principles of rectitude in 
the individual’s mind, teach what duty 
is, and cultivate a desire to do what is 
right for its own sake; to respect duty or 
moral obligation, in other words, to feel a 
sense of right, to listen to the voice of 
conscience. We must also implant in 
the youthful mind such motives as will 
aid the moral sense, and enable it to 
triumph over the natural propensities 
and desires, when the latter are in con- 
flict with it. 

The means employed in moral training 
are first precepts addressed both to the 
understanding and to the conscience, the 
object being to enlighten the latter, 


which of itself does not recognize speci- 
fic right and wrong. Second, example, 
appealing to imitation as well as to con- 
science and enforced by the love and 
respect felt by the individual toward his 
instructor leading the former to feel that 
whatever is done by the latter is right, 
and hence should be imitated. Third, 
habit, induced by means of repetition, 
and inclination to act in the same way 
under the same circumstances. Fourth, 
exercise, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the moral feelings brought into play 
and of forming habits. Exercise in 
moral training is just as necessary as in 
physical or intellectual training, indeed 
there can be no true discipline or culture 
without it. This culture must have two 
objects constantly in view. First, to 
cultivate virtue; second to correct vices. 
Among the former as especially neces- 
sary may be enumerated truthfulness, 
honesty, justice, candor and modesty, 
kindness and benevolence, diligence, 
obedience to proper authority, gratitude, 
fidelity to every promise or trust, and 
patriotism; and among the latter the op- 
posite of these, as lying and deceit, a 
disposition to steal, cruelty to animals, 
unkindness and injustice to associates, 
violence and combativeness, ill temper, 
anger and irritability, obstinacy, laziness, 
irresolution leading to procrastination, 
excessive self-esteem leading to arro- 
gance and self-conceit. When the moral 
sense is thoroughly developed the golden 
rule will comprehend, in approbation or 
condemnation,every class of actions and 
give the means of a just discrimination 
as to what is virtuous and what is vicious. 
The relation of mofal and _ religious 
training should be thoroughly under- 
stood. In brief we may say that the 
former deals with the relations which 
mankind sustain to each other; and the 
latter with those which man, as a spirit- 
ual being, sustains to the Infinite Spirit, 
the Creator and Preserver of all things. 
In the one the principle addressed is 
that of conscience, the sense of right, in 
the other it is the religious principle, the 
instinct by which man is brought into 
communion with his Maker. 

Lda Ione Cook. 
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VII. 

It was rumored in Nauvoo, about the 
middle of the month of May, 1842, that 
ex-Governor Boggs, of Missouri, had 
been assassinated by an unknown hand, 
at his residence in Independence, Jack- 
son County, Missouri. The ex-gover- 
nor, however, did not die from the 
wounds he received, but recovered in 
the course of several days. The assault 
made upon him by his enemy, whoever 
he might be, occurred on the sixth of 
May, in the year above named. He was 
seated in a room by himself, when some 
person discharged a pistol loaded with 
buckshot, through the adjoining window. 
Three of the shot took effect in his head 
—one of which, it was said, penetrated 
his brain. His son, hearing the shot, 
burst into the room and found him in a 


helpless condition. The pistol from which: 


the shot was fired, was found under the 
window, and there, too, were the foot- 
prints of the would-be assassin. 

No sooner was the news of the affair 
heard than speculation was rife as to the 
parties who had perpetrated the deed; 
and ini consequence of the infamous part 
taken by Boggs in driving the Saints 
from the State of Missouri, during the 
period that he was governor of that 
State, it was not long before “Joe Smith 
and the Mormons”’ were accused of the 
deed. The Quincy Whig, in its issue of 
May 2ist, said: 

“There are several rumors in circulation in 
regard to the horrid affair; one of which throws 
the crime upon the Mormons, from the fact, we 
suppose, that Mr, Boggs was governor at the 
time, and in no small degree instrumental in 


driving them from the State. -Smith, too, the 
Mormon prophet, as we understand, prophesied 
a year or so ago, his death by violent means. 
Hence, there is plenty of foundation for 
rumor.” 


To this statement the Prophet Joseph 
wrote a reply and sent it to the Editor of 
the Whig, Mr. Bartlett; this is what he 
said: 

“Dear Sir.—In your paper of the atst inst., 
[May] you have done me manifest injustice, in 
ascribing to me a prediction of the demise of 
Lilburn W. Boggs, Esq., ex-governor of Mis- 
souri, by violent hands. Boggs wasa candidate 
for.the State senate, and, I presume, fell by the 
hand of a political opponent, with his hands and 
face yet dripping with the blood of murder; but 
he died* not through my instrumentality. My 
hands are clean and my heart pure, from the 
blood of all men.” 


As soon as Boggs recovered Sufficient- 
ly, he went before Samuel Weston, a 
justice of the peace at Independence, and 
one of the characters, that some of our 
readers of ‘“The Missouri Persecutions,”’ 
will remember as taking part in driving 
the Saints from their homes in Jackson 
County;—before him, Boggs made affi- 
davit that he had reason to believe, from: 
evidence and information then in his 
possession, that “Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon Prophet, was accessory before the 
fact of the intended murder.’? And 
therefore applied to Thomas Reynolds, 
Governor of Missouri, to make a demand 
on the Governor of Illinois, to deliver 


* It was then supposed that Boggs was dead. 
It was not until several days later that the news 
of his recovery reached Nauvoo or Quincy. 
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Joseph Smith up to some person author- 
ized to receive him on behalf of the State 
of Missouri, to be dealt with according 
to law. 

Governor Reynolds promptly granted 
the request and made the demand on the 
Governor of Illinois for the surrender of 
Joseph to one E. R. Ford, who was ap- 
pointed the agent of Missouri to receive 
him. In making the demand, Governor 
Reynolds said: 


Whereas it appears ch Ee to ho iors: 
one Joseph Smith, is a fugitive from justice, 
charged with being accessory before the fact, to 
an assault with intent to kill, made by one O. P. 
Rockwell, on Lilburn W. Boggs, in this State, 
[Missouri]; and is represented to the executive 
department of this State, as having fled to the 
State of Illinois; Now, therefore, I, * 
a * do by these presents demand the sur- 
render and delivering of the said Joseph Smith, 
etc., etc. 


We have given this extract verbatim, 
because in the first place, the affidavit 
of Boggs, upon the strength of which 
Governor Reynolds made his demand 
for the surrender of Joseph Smith, does 
not claim that he was a fugitive from 
justice, or that he had fled from the 
State of Missouri to Illinois; but on the 
contrary, the affidavit says that he was a 
“citizen or resident of Illinois,’’ hence 
the statement of fact in the affidavit was 
not suffictent to justify the demand for 
Joseph Smith to be surrendered to Mis- 
souri. A person resident in a State may 
not be delivered up to the authorities of 
another State for alleged offenses, unless 
itis represented that he has fled from 
the State making the demand for his 
surrender, to escape from justice. This 
charge was not made by Boggs in his affi- 
davit, which was Governor Reynolds’ 
only authority for making the demand. 
But in what Boggs failed, Governor Rey- 
nolds made up; and upon his own re- 
sponsibility, charged in his demand on 
Illinois that, Joseph Smith was “‘a fugi- 
tive from justice,’ and had ‘‘fled to 
Illinois.”’ A statement that'was at once 
untrue, and wholly gratuitous on the part 
of the executive of Missouri, and proves 
him to be a willing persecutor of the 
innocent. Secondly, it was this assump- 


tion on the part of Reynolds that 
did much towards making the demand 
on Illinois void. But more of this anon. 

Governor Carlin, of Illinois, respected 
the demand of Missouri, and issued 
a warrant for the arrest of O. P. Rock- 
well as principal and Joseph Smith as 
accessory before the fact,in an assault 
with intent to kill, upon ex-Governor 
Boggs. The papers were placed in the 
hands of the deputy sheriff of Adams 
County, who, with two assistants, at once 
repaired to Nauvoo, and on the eighth 
of August, 1842, arrested the above 
named parties. There was no evasion of 
the officers, but the municipal court of 
Nauvoo, at once, on the application of 
the parties arrested, issued a writ of 
habeas corpus, requiring the officers hav- 
ing the prisoners in charge, to bring 
them before that tribunal, in order that 
the legality of the warrant under which 
they were arrested,might be tested. This 
the sheriff refused to do, as he claimed 
that the municipal court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case, but he left the prisoners 
in the care of the city marshal, without, 
however, leaving the original writ upon 
which alone they could be held; and the 
deputy sheriff and his assistants re- 
turned to Quincy; the prisoners being 
turned loose to go about their business. 

During the absence of the deputy sher- 
iff, Joseph had prepared a writ of habeas 
corpus from the master of Chancery, as 
it was yet a question whether the munic- 
ipal court of Nauvoo had the authority 
to issue such writs in cases arising under 
the laws of the State or the United 
States. The officers returned from Quincy 
on the tenth, but in the interim it had 
been decided by Joseph and his friends, 
that the best thing for.him and Rockwell 
to do, was to keep out of the way fora 
season; so the officers were unable to 
find them on their return. 

Joseph crossed the river and stayed at 
his uncle John’s house for a few days, in 
the settlement called Zarahemla; but on 
the night of the eleventh of August, he 
met by appointment, his brother Hyrum, 
Rockwell, his wife Emma, and several 
other friends at the south point of the 
island, that we have already described as 
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being midway between Montrose and 
Nauvoo. 

It had been rumored that the gover- 
nor of Iowa had also issued a warrant 
for the arrest of Joseph and Rockwell, 
whereupon it was decided that it would 
be better for them to remain on the Illi- 
nois side of the river. Subsequent 
events, however, proved that this rumor 
was a false one. Joseph was rowed up 
the river by a brother Dunham toa point 
near the home of a brother Derby. 
Rockwell had been set ashore and had 
proceeded to the same point on foot, 
where he built a fire on the bank of the 
river, that Dunham might know where 
to land. At Derby’s, the Prophet re- 
mained in hiding for some time, and 
Rockwell went east, remaining for 
several months in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

From his place of concealment, Joseph 
directed the movements of the people 
at Nauvoo, and managed his own bus- 
iness through faithful agents, who met 
with him occasionally. Emma spent 
considerable of her time with him, and 
beguiled the loneliness of those weary 
hours of inactivity, that he whose very 
life is the synonym for intense activity, 
had to endure. 

During those days of exile, one gets a 
glimpse of the Prophet’s private life and 
character, that in part explains the mys- 
tery of his power and influence over his 
friends and his people:—it was his un- 
bounded love for them. Speaking of 
the meeting with his friends in the night 
at the island, in the account he gives of 
it in the Book of the Law of the Lord, 
he says: 

“How glorious were my feelings when I met 
that faithful and friendly band on the night of the 
eleventh [of August], on the island, at the mouth 
of the slough between Zarahemla and Nauvoo. 


’ With what unspeakable delight, and what tran- 


sports of joy swelled my bosom, when I took by 
the hand, on that night, my beloved Emma—she 
that was my wife, even the wife of my youth, 
and choice of my heart. Many were the vibra- 
tions of my mind when I contemplated for a 
moment the many scenes we had been called to 
pass through, the fatigues and the toils, the sor- 
rows and sufferings, and the joys and the con- 
solations, from time to time, which had strewed 


our paths and crowned our board. Oh, what a 
commingling of thoughts filled my mind for the 
moment!—And again she is here, even in the 
seventh trouble—undaunted, firm, and unwaver- 
ing—unchangeable, affectionate Emma!” 


Of his brother Hyrum on the same 
occasion he says: 

“There was brother Hyrum, who next took 
me by the hand—a natural brother. Thought I 
to myself, brother Hyrum, what a faithful heart 
you have got! Oh, may the Eternal Jehovah 
crown eternal blessings upon your head, as a 
reward for the care you have had for my soul! 
Oh, how many are the sorrows we have shared 
together! and again we find ourselves shackled 
by the unrelenting hand of oppression. Hyrum, 
thy name shall be written in the Book of the 
Law of the Lord, for those who come after to 
look upon, that they may pattern after thy 
works,” 

So he goes on to call the faithful by 
their names and record their deeds of 
love manifested towards himself, and 
pronounces his blessings upon them; and 
if, as one of old said, ‘“‘We know that 
we have passed from death unto life be- 
cause we love the brethren’’—surely 
Joseph Smith possessed that witness—he 
loved his brethren better than his life! 

Some of the brethren proposed that 
Joseph should go up to the pine woods 
of Wisconsin, where a number of the 
brethren were engaged in getting out 
timber for the Temple and Nauvoo 
House, until the excitement should sub- 
side in Illinois. Of this proposition, 
Joseph said in a letter to Emma: 

“My mind will eternally revolt at every sug- 
gestion of thatkind. * * * My safety 
is with youif you want to haveitso, * * # 
If I go to the pine country, you shall go along 
with me, and the children; and if you and the 
children go not with me, I don’t go. I do not 
wish to exile myself for the sake of my own life. 
I would rather fight it out. It is for your sakes 
therefore that I would do such a thing.” 

This plan, however, was abandoned. 

It appears that Joseph had resolved to 
submit no longer to the injustice he had 
suffered from the hands of the people 
of Missouri. It was rumored that the 
officers on leaving Nauvoo, breathed out 
threats of returning with sufficient force 
to search every house in the city and 
vicinity; and Ford, the agent of Missouri, 
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threatened to bring a mob against the 
Mormons, if necessary, to arrest the 
Prophet. Hearing these rumors, Joseph 
exchanged several letters with Wilson 
Law, who had been recently elected 
major-general of the Legion, vice John 
C. Bennett cashiered; in which he ad- 
monished him to have all things in readi- 
ness to protect the people in their rights, 
and not for one moment to submit to the 
outrages that were threatened. 

“You will see therefore,”’ said he, na 
letter written on the fourteenth of August, 
to Law, ‘‘that the peace of thecity of Nau- 
voo is kept, letjiwho will, endeavor to 
disturb it. 
ever any mob force, or violence is used, 
on any citizen thereof, or that belongeth 
thereunto, you will see that that force or 
violence is immediately dispersed, and 
brought to punishment, or meet it, and 
contest at the point of the sword, with 
firm, undaunted and unyielding valor; 
and let them know that the spirit of old 
Seventy-six, and’ of George Washington 
yet lives, and is contained in the bosoms 
and blood of the children of the fathers 
thereof. If there are any threats in the 
city, let legal steps be taken against 
them; and let no man, woman or child 
be intimidated, nor suffer it to be done. 
Nevertheless, as I said in the first place, 
we will take every measure that lays in 
our power, and make every sacrifice that 
God or man could require at our hands, 
to preserve the peace and safety of the 
people without collision.” 

To these sentiments there was a will- 
ing response of acquiescence on the part 
of the major-general, and he pledged 
himself to faithfully carry out Joseph’s 
orders, provided the emergency for doing 
so should arise. After a little, however, 
the excitement began to subside; and as 
Joseph’s hiding place at Derby’s was dis- 
covered, by a young man who suddenly 
came upon Joseph and his kind host, 
while they were walking out in the 
woods for a little exercise, the Prophet 
moved quietly into the city, staying 
first at the house of one friend a day or 


two, and then removing to that of an- 
other. 


In the meantime the situation was 


You will also see that when-. 


plainly placed before Governor Carlin; 
and the course that Joseph had taken 
fully vindicated by letters written to him 
by Emma his wife, who displayed no 
mean ability in the correspondence she 
opened up with the governor, which so-* 
nearly concerned the peace of her family. 
She directed the attention ofthe governor 
to the fact that Joseph had not been in 
the State of Missouri for some three or 
four years—that if her husband had been 
accessory before the fact, to the assault 
upon ex-Governor Boggs, the crime, if 
committed at all—which she _ stoutly 
avered was not the case—was done in 
Illinois, and there was no law to drag 
a man from a State where the crime was 
committed, into a State where it had not 
been committed, for trial; and as her 
husband had not been in the State of 
Missouri for several years previous to the 
assault on Boggs, he could not have fled 
from the justice of that State, and there- 
fore ought not to be given up under the 
fugitive-from-justice law. 

Letters from other prominent citizens of 
Nauvoo, were also sent to the governor; 
and the Female Relief Society called his 
attention to the threats of mob violence 
and invasion from Missouri, and asked 
that sufficient military protection might 
be given to insure the peace. and 
safety of the citizens of Nauvoo. All 
these things the governor treated lightly, 
and claimed that the only excitement 
that existed was with the Mormon peo- 
ple at Nauvoo, and no where else; and 
there was no need, he insisted, of taking 
the precautions hinted at by the people. 
Though when talking on another subject 
he unwittingly remarked that persons 
were offering their services every day 
either in person or by letter, and held 
themselves in readiness to go against the 
Mormons whenever he should call upon 
them; but he never had the least idea of 
calling on the militia, neither had he 
thought it necessary. He maintained 
that the proper thing for Joseph to do 
was to give himself up to the authorities 
of Missouri for trial; and he had no 
doubt that he would be acquitted. Judge 
Ralston asked him how he thought Mr. 
Smith would go through the midst of his 
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enemies without being subject to vio- 
lence; and how after his acquittal, he 
would be able to return to Illinois. To 
that proposition the governor could give 
no satisfactory answer, but made light of 
the whole matter. And in spite of all 
the protests sent in by the people of 
Nauvoo, he made a proclamation that 
as Joseph Smith and O. P. Rockwell had 
resisted the laws, by refusing to go with 
the officers who had them in custody, 
and had made their escape, he offered a 
reward of two hundred dollars for each 
or either of those ‘‘fugitives from 
justice.’’? Governor Reynolds also of- 
fered a reward for their arrest, three 
hundred dollars for each one or’ either 
of them. 

Joseph continued to remain in the city 
and moved about cautiously, attending 
to his business. A tide of popular pre- 
judice had set in of such proportions that 
it seemed that it would overwhelm the 
Saints. It had been created largely 
through the misrepresentations of John 
C. Bennett, and Joseph at once deter- 
mined to counteract it if possible. He 
ordered that a special conference be 
called to meet on the 29th of August, to 
appoint Elders to go through the state 
of Ilfnois and the east to flood the 
country with the truth in relation to 
Bennett’s character. The conference 
was called,and in the interim documents 
and affidavits were prepared that the 
Elders might be armed with proofs, in 
relation to the facts respecting Bennett 
and his misrepresentations. 

The conference convened on the day 
appointed and Hyrum Smith addressed 
them on the mission that many of them 
were expected to go upon. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks Joseph stepped 
into the stand, to the great joy of his 
people, many of whom thought he had 
gone to Washington and others to 
Europe. His appearance created great 
cheerfulness and animation among the 
people, Joseph naturally impulsive, was 
overjoyed to again stand before the 
Saints. He addressed them in more 
than his usual spirited manner and called 
upon the Elders to go through the states 
taking documents with them, “‘to show 


to the world the corrupt and oppres- 
sive conduct of Boggs, Carlin and 
others, that the public might have the 
truth laid before them.” 

In response to this call to sustain the 
Prophet’s character, three hundred and 
eighty Elders volunteered their services, 
and announced their willingness to go 
immediately. 

For several days after the;conference 
the Prophet continued about home, but 
it being revealed to him that his enemies 
were again on the move to take him, he 
found it necessary to drop out of sight. 
It was during this time of hiding that he 
wrote those instructions respecting bap- 
tism for the dead, contained in the 127th 
and 128th sections of the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants. 

But notwithstanding his enemies were 
on the watch for him, he now and then 
visited his home; and on the occasion of 
paying one of these visits to his family 
he nearly fell into the hands of the 
officers. The Prophet was at dinner 
with his family at the ‘“‘Mansion,’’ when 
Deputy Sheriff Pitman,of Adams County, 
and an assistant suddenly presented 
themselves at the door. Fortunately 
John Boynton, who was present, saw 
them first and went to the door to meet 
them. They asked him if Joseph Smith 
was present to which he gave an evasive 
answer, saying that he hadjseen Joseph 
that morning, but did not say he had 
seen him since. During this conversa- 
tion the Prophet stepped out of the back 
door, ran through the corn in his garden 
and so to the house of Bishop N. K. 
Whitney. Emma now engaged the 
sheriff in conversation. He said he 
wanted to search the house. She asked 
if he had a search warrant to which he 
answered in the negative; but insisted 
on searching the house nevertheless, 
and as she knew that Joseph had 
escaped, she did not refuse. Of course 
the search was fruitless. 

It was reported that a party of fifteen 
left Quincy with the sheriff the day 
before, and that they rode all night 
expecting to reach Nauvoo before day- 
light, surround the Prophet’s ‘‘Mansion,”’ 
and capture him. But in the night they 
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got scattered and did not meet again, 
nor did Sheriff Pitman reach Nauvoo 
until about noon, when he made the 
effort above detailed. 

About the first of October, Elder 
Rigdon and Elias Higbee were in 
Carthage and from a conversation with 
Judge Douglas, they learned that Gover- 
nor Carlin had purposely issued an 
illegal writ for the arrest of the Prophet, 
thinking that he would go to Carthage 
to be acquitted on habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings before Judge Douglas; when 
an officer of the State would be present 
with a legal writ and serve it upon him 
immediately, and thus drag him to 
Missouri. The plot, however, was dis- 
covered in time to thwart it, and Joseph, 
in company with Elder John Taylor, 
Wilson Law and John D. Parker, left 
Nauvoo for the home of Elder Taylor’s 
father, about a day and a half’s ride from 
Nauvoo, and there the Prophet remained 
for about a week. 

Meantime, through Major Warren, 
Master of Chancery, Joseph’s case was 
presented to Justice Butterfield, of 
Chicago, and United States Attorney for 
the district of Illinois. He wrote out an 
elaborate review of the case in which he 
claimed that Joseph could be released 
on a writ of habeas corpus; that he 
would have the right to prove that he 
was not in Missouri at the time the 
alleged crime was committed—that of 
necessity, if he was guilty of the crime 
with which he was charged, he must 
have committed it in Illinois, and there- 
fore was not a fugitive from justice—and 
the governor of Illinois had no right to 
surrender him to,the authorities of Mis- 
souriassuch. Mr. Butterfield contended 
that the warrant for the action of the 
governor of a State, in delivering up a 
person to the authorities of another State, 
was found in that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which says: 

“A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice and be found in another State, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 


crimes,’’ (Constitution, Art 4, Sec. 2.) 


Mr. Butterfield insisted that it was 
unnecessary to inquire into the laws that 
had been enacted by Congress on the 
subject, since: 


“Congress has just so much power and no 
more than is expressly given by the said clause 
in the Constitution.” 


‘What persons, then,’ he inquires, 
“can be surrendered up by the governor 
of one State to the governor of another?” 


“First: He must be a person charged with 
treason, felany or crime. It is sufficient if he 
be charged with the commission of crime, either 
by indictment found or by affidavit. Second: 
He must be a person who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State. 

“It is not sufficient to satisfy this branch of 
the Constitution, that he should be ‘“‘charged”’ 
with having fled from justice. Unless he has 
actually fled from the State, where the offense 
was committed into another State, the governor 
of this State has no jurisdiction over his person, 
and cannot deliver him up.” 


Mr. Butterfield reviewed the subject 
of habeas corpus writs and their opera- 
tions both in England and the United 
States and quoted a number of cases 
from the courts of New York; and the 
action of the executives of several States 
to support the principles he contended 
for, and concluded his communication in 
these words: 

“T would advise that Ma. Smith procure re- 
spectable and sufficient affidavits to prove 
beyond all question that he was in this State 
[Illinois] and not in Missouri at the time the 
crime with which he was charged was committed, 
and upon these affidavits, apply to the governor 
to countermand the warrant he has issued for 
his arrest. If he should refuse so to do, I am 
already of the opinion that, upon that state of 
facts, the Supreme Court will discharge him 
upon habeas corpus.” 

Joseph acted upon this advice, and 
sent agents with all the necessary papers 
to Springfield and applied to Governor 
Ford—Carlin’s term of office in the 
meantime having expired, Thomas Ford 
succeeding him—to revoke the writ and 
proclamation of ex-Governor Carlin’s 
for the arrest of Joseph Smith. The 
Supreme Court being in session, Gov- 
ernor Ford submitted the petition,and all 
the papers pertaining thereto for their 
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opinion, and they were unanimous in 
their belief that the Missouri writ was 
illegal, but were divided as to whether 
it would be proper for the present execu- 
tive to interfere with the official acts of 
his predecessor,and therefore he refused 
to interfere, but said: 

“T can only advise that you submit to the 
laws and have a judicial investigation of your 
rights. If-it should become necessary, for this 
purpose, to repair to Springfield, I do not be- 
lieve that there will be any disposition to use 
illegal violence towards you; and I would feel 
it my duty in your case, as in the case of any 
other person, to protect you with any necessary 
amount of force, from mob violence whilst 
asserting your rights before the courts, going to 
and returning.” 

This reply was endorsed by Mr. But- 
terfield and James Adams, in whom 
Joseph had great confidence; and in con- 
formity with the advice, Joseph was 
arrested by Wilson Law, on Carlin’s 
proclamation. Application was made at 
Carthage for a writ of Habeas Corpus to 
go before the court at Springfield. No 
writ could be obtained at the court in 
Carthage, as the clerk had been elected 
to the State senate; but an order for such 
writ was issued onthe master of chancery, 
and with that document Joseph, in the 
company of his brother Hyrum, John 
Taylor and others, and in charge of Wil- 
son Law, started for Springfield, where 
they arrived in the afternoon of the 
thirtieth of December, 1842. 

Judge Pope had continued his court 
two or three days in order to give Joseph’s 
case a hearing, and in the first interview 
the judge had with him, agreed to try 
the case on its merits, and not dismiss it 
on any technicality. The deputy sheriff 
of Adams County was present, but re- 
fused at first to say whether he had the 
original writ or not; but finally King, his 
associate, admitted he had it. 


Fearing that it was the object of these 
men to hold the original writ until after 
proceedings had concluded on the arrest 
made by virtue of Governor Carlin’s 
proclamation, and thus create more 
trouble, a petition was made to Gover- 
nor Ford to issue a new writ, that the 
case might come up on its merits, which 


was granted, and Joseph was arrested 
by Mr. Maxey, and a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued by the court; but as 
several days must elapse before a hear- 
ing could be granted, Joseph was placed 
under $4,000 bonds, Wilson Law and 
General James Adams being his bonds- 
men. 

At last the day of trial came on and 
the attorney-general of the State made 
the following objection to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court: 

i. ‘The arrest and detention of Smith, was 
not under or by color of authority of the United 
States, or of any officer of the United States. 
but under and by color of authority of the State 
of Illinois, by the officer of the State of Illinois. 

2. When a fugitive from justice is arrested 
by authority of the governor of any State, upon 
the requisition of the governor of another State, 
the courts of justice, neither State nor Federal, 
have any authority or jurisdiction to inquire into 
facts behind the writ.” 


These points were ably argued pro.and 
con. by Mr. Butterfield for the defense, 
and the attorney-general for the State. 
After giving a patient hearing the court 
gave its opinion; saying in relation to 
the first objection, that, ‘“The warrant on 
its face purports to be issued in pur- 
suance of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, as well as of the State 
of Illinois; and therefore the court had 
jurisdiction. 

“The matter in hand,” said Judge 
Pope, ‘‘presents a case arising under the 
second section of article IV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and an act 
of Congress of February 12th, 1793, to 
carry itinto effect. The Constitution says: 
“The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law or equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the. United 
States, and treaties made and which 
shall be made under their authority.” 

Therefore, on that line of reasoning, 
the judge concluded the court had juris- 
diction. As to the second objection—the 
right of the court to inquire into facts 
behind the writ—the judge held it un- 
necessary to decide that point, as Smith 
was entitled to his discharge, for defect 
in the affidavit on which the demand for 
his surrender to Missouri was made. To 
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justify the demand for his arrest the affi- 
davit should have shown “First, that 
Smith committed a crime; second, that 
he committed it in Missouri. And it 
must also appear ‘that Smith had fled 
from Missouri.’ ’’? None of these things 
the affidavit of Boggs did, and the judge 
held that it was defective for those rea- 
sons and added: 

“The court can alone regard the facts set 
forth in the affidavit of Boggs as having any 
legal existence. The mis-recitals and over 
statements in the requisition and warrant are 
not supported by oath and cannot be received 
as evidence to deprive a citizen of his liberty, 
and transport him to a foreign State for trial. 
For these reasons, Smith must be discharged.” 


And Joseph had scored another vic- 
tory over his old enemies of Missouri. 

During the trial, excitement at times 
ran high and threatened to break out 
into acts of violence. When thé Prophet 
first made his way through the throng 
about the Court House, some one in 
the crowd recognized him, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘There goes Smith now!” 
“Yes” said another, ‘‘and a fine looking 
man he is, too.’’? ‘And as damned a 
rascal as ever lived!’ put in a third. 
Hyrum Smith overhearing the last re- 
mark said: ‘‘And a good many ditto!” 
“YVes,’’? said the person addressed — 
“ditto, ditto, G—d d—n you; and every 
one that takes his part is as d——da 
rascali as he isi72* “ly amis that man;?’ 
shouted out Wilson Law, “and I’ll take 
his part!’? Whereupon both parties pre- 
pared for fight; but Mr. Prentice, the 
marshal interfered and quelled the 
disturbance; and the excitement soon 
quieted down. 

During the progress of the trial the 
Prophet had good opportunity of associ- 
ating with some of the leading men of 
the State, among them the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and Governor Ford,who 
ventured to caution the Prophet to have 
nothing to do with electioneering in poli- 
tical contests. “A thing,” the prophet 
said in reply ‘the had never done.”’ 
Governor Ford also told him that he had 
a requisition from the governor of Mis- 
souri for the arrest of himself and others 
on the old charge of treason, arson, etc. 


but he happened to know that the char- 
ges were dead. The State legislature 
was also in session and consequently 
there was a general gathering of the 
principal men of Illinois and the prophet 
extended largely his circle of acquaint- 
ances among them. 

The time occupied by the trial kept 
Joseph and his party over one Sunday 
in Springfield and the use of the Hall of 
Representatives was tendered the Pro- 
phet in which to hold religious services. 
The use of the hall was accepted and 
Orson Hyde preached in the forenoon, 
and Elder John Taylor in the afternoon; 
the services being largely attended by 
members of the legislature. 

It required several days to make the 
journey from Springfield to Nauvoo, and 
the Prophet’s party suffered no little 
from the extreme coldness of the weath- 
er. Thevnews of Joseph’s triumph had 
preceded him, and as his party ap- 
proached the city, of which he was the 
chief founder, the people turned out 
almost ez masse to bid him welcome to 
his home; and though there was little or 
none of the pomp and circumstance and 
splendor that attends the welcome of a 
king by his subjects, yet never did king 
receive more hearty or sincere welcome 
from his people than did the youthful 
Prophet from the citizens of Nauvoo. 

The day following his return home the 
Prophet issued invitations to the Twelve 
Apostles and their wives and other lead- 
ing citizens to attend a feast at his house 
in honor of his release from his ene- 
mies. The Twelve, at the same time 
issued a proclamation inviting the Saints 
in Nauvoo to unite with them in dedicat- 
ing Tuesday, the seventeenth of January 
1843, as “‘a day of humiliation, fasting, 
praise, prayer and thanksgiving before 
the Great Eloheim,’’ because of the de- 
liverance He had wrought out for His 
Prophet. The Bishops were instructed 
to provide suitable places in their re- 
spective wards for the people to meet 
in, and one or more of the brethren who 
had been with the Prophet at Spring- 
field, would be present to relate what 
had happened. 

Although here to relate briefly the cir- 
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cumstances that befell the man who was 
accused as the chief actor in the assault 
upon ex-Governor Boggs—O. P. Rock- 
’ well, takes us beyond many events of 
which we desire to speak, we think it 
proper to record how, after spending 
several months in the eastern States, he 
returned to St. Louis where he was 
recognized by Elias Parker, who made 
affidavit that he was the O. P. Rock- 
well advertised for in the papers, and on 
the fourth of March, 1843, was arrested 
by Mr. Fox, and taken to Independence 
for trial. Rockwell wrote from his 
prison in Independence to Bishop N. 
K. Whitney, for bail, which was fixed at 
five thousand dollars; but as the court 
in Missouri would only take some re- 
sponsible person resident in Missouri; 
bail could not be secured for him. 

We have not the space to give a 
detailed account of all his adventures 
and sufterings during his weary imprison- 
ment of nearly eight months. He suf- 
fered much cruelty in prison life, and 
when his case came before the grand 
jury there wasn’t sufficient evidence to 
justify an indictment against him. But 
in the meantime he had made an effort 
to escape, and was held ona charge of 
jail breaking, for which, when he came 
to be tried, he was sentenced to five 
minutes imprisonment, though they kept 
him for several hours while an effort was 
made to trump up new charges against 
him, 

One incident occurred during his im- 
prisonment that we cannot pass without 
notice. Sheriff Reynolds made an effort 
to induce him to go to Nauvoo, and as 
the Prophet had great confidence in him, 
he was to drive him out in a carriage 
from the city, where the Missourians 
could capture him; and then as to him- 
self, he could either remain in Illinois, 
return to Missourior go where he pleased. 
“You only deliver Joe Smith into our 
hands,’’ said Reynolds, ‘‘and name your 
jByllkese Il will see you all damned first, 
and then I won’t,’’ replied Rockwell. 

After meeting with many adventures 


he arrived in Nauvoo -on an evening. 


when there was a party in progress at 


the Prophet’s house. In the midst of the 
S* 


festivities Joseph observed a rough look- 
ing man with long hair falling down over 
his shoulders, staggering among his 
guests as if intoxicated, and the suspicion 
arose at once that he was a Missourian. 
Joseph quietly spoke to the captain of 
police who was present, and told him to 
put the stranger out. A struggle ensued, 
and during its progress the Prophet had 
a full view of the man’s face, and at once 
recognized his devoted friend O. P. 
Rockwell. It is needless to say he was 
given a hearty welcome or that the story 
of his adventures among the Missourians 
contributed no little to the enjoyment of 
the evening, though some portions of his 
narrative were so burdened with ac- 
counts of his sufferings and cruelties 
practiced towards him, that they were 
calculated to produce sorrow rather than 
joy, but these feelings were banished by 
the fact that he was now delivered out of 
them all, and honorably discharged in 
fulfillment of the prophecy uttered by 
Joseph shortly after he heard of Rock- 
well’s arrest in St Louis, nearly a year 
before. The party which had been so 
rudely, yet so pleasantly interrupted, 
proceeded, no one enjoying it more than 
the ‘long haired stranger.” 

A few days, only, after the departure 
from Springfield of the Prophet and his 
party, John C. Bennett arrived there. The 
measures he then set on foot, and which 
produced, ultimately, what very nearly 
became serious results, may be judged 
from the following letter addressed to 
Sidney Rigdon and Orson Pratt, under 
date of January roth, 1843: 

“Dear Friends.—It is a long time since I have 
written to you, and I should now much desire 
to see you; but I leave to-night for Missouri, 
to meet the messenger charged with the arrest 
of Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, Lyman Wight 
and others, for murder, burglary®treason, etc., 
etc., and who will be demanded in a few days on 
new indictments found by a grand jury of a 
called court on the original evidence, and in 
relation to which a zolle prosegui was entered 
by the district attorney. 

‘“‘New proceedings have been gotten up on the 
old charges, and no Habeas Corpus can then 
save them. We shall try Smith on the Boggs 
case, when we get him into Missouri. The war 
goes bravely on; and although Smith thinks he 
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is now safe, the enemy is near, even at the door. 
The gov- 
ernor will relinquish Joe up at once on the 
new requisition. 


He has awoke the wrong passenger. 


There is but one opinion on 
the case, and that is, nothing can save Joe 
on the new requisition and demand, predicated 
on the old charges on the institution of new 
writs. 

“He must go to Missouri; but he shall not be 
harmed if he is not guilty; but he isa murderer, 
and must suffer the penalty of the law. Enough 
on this subject. 

“Thope that both of your amiable families are 
well, and you will please to give them all my 


best respects. I hope to see yousoon. When 


the officer arrives I shall be near at hand. [I . 


shall see you all again. Please write me at 
Independence immediately.” 

This letter was handed by Orson Pratt 
to Joseph,and was read by him to Sidney 
Rigdon and the company which gathered 
at the Nauvoo Mansion to celebrate the 
Prophet’s release by a feast, to the dis- 
comfiture of Sidney Rigdon, who of 
course was averse to having it known 
that he held any correspondence with 
Bennett. The action of Orson Pratt in 
this matter paved the way for his return 
to his position in the Church, for he had 
been suspended from his quorum in the 
Priesthood, having been led to oppose 
the counsels and falsely accuse the 
Prophet, in consequence of the mis- 
representations and malicious schemes 


of John C. Bennett. But after the above 
incident, he was received back into the 
quorum of the Apostles in full confidence 
and fellowship. 

We must now leave the consideration of 
this impending difficulty—this approach 
of another storm, to consider for the mo- 
ment the growth of Nauvoo. For not- 
withstanding all the excitement produced 
by the events we have related, Nauvoo 
had been growing; and at the period we 
break the thread of our narrative to 
notice it—the winter of 1843—her in- 
habitants are variously computed from 
twelve to sixteen thousand. Her public 
buildings, chiefly the Temple and the 
Nauvoo House, were progressing rapidly. 
More pretentious buildings were being 
erected, and new additions to the origi- 
nal town plat were made, and the city, 
early in December, 1842, was divided ec- 
clesiastically into ten wards, and Bishops 
were appointed by the High Council to 
preside over each. The City Council 
was active in passing ordinances to 
meet the growing necessities of a rapidly 
increasing population, looking especially 
to the cleanliness, health and morality 
of the city. In February, 1843, Joseph 
was elected a second time to be mayor, 
and all things considered, Nauvoo was 
rapidly approaching the high water mark 
of her prosperity. B. HA. Roberts. 


DHE ASTERN 2OUBRSTION, 


V. 

CONSTANTINOPLE is no place to enter- 
tain prejudices of any sort. What peo- 
ple wear, and how they wear it; what 
they drink, and how®much of it; how 
they pray and where; what they eat and 
how they prepare it are matters of most 
trifling concern to the masses. So vari- 
gated is the life of the people that they 
are usually indifferent to all that is going 
on around them. There is probably no 
more curious sight about all the city 
than that which one gets on the bridge 
which spans the Golden Horn between 
Galata and Stamboul. All day long it 
is crowded with a living moving mass of 


humanity of the most varied and curious 
kind. Taking a position about the 
middle of the bridge, a panorama view 
of the life and scenery of the city may 
be taken at a glance. One may study 
the physiognomy, the habits, costumes 
and curiosities of a multitude of nations. 

Nearly all Orientals wear the fez or red 
cap, sometimes with the turban but 
more frequently a simple woolen red 
cap without front piece, and ornamented 
with a tassel on the top. Europeans as 
well as most leading Turks, Amenians 
and Greeks dress é da frank—an expres- 
‘sion used to designate the style of Euro- 
peans generally—but the old style cos- 
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tume is still worn by the lower classes. 
The pants are Greek in origin and indeed 
a curiosity. They are indescribable, but 
they may be imitated by taking a bran 
sack of about two hundred pounds dimen- 
sions and arrange a draw-string in the 
top, and about fifteen inches from the 
bottom; on opposite sides cut round holes 
large enough to admit the legs. The 
baggy part hangs between the legs, and 
below the knees. 

Not less interesting are the Turkish 
women with their Yashmak—veil—ferea- 
eh. According to Moslem law, 
women are not allowed on the street, 
or in the presence of gentlemen, 
other than husband, father or brother, 
except when wearing their Yashmak, 
which is designed to conceal their 
features and prevent them from exposing 
their beauty. All Turkish women res- 
pect at least the letter of the law; but 
like their European sisters are cunning 
in device, and are equally vain of their 
beauty. The prettier class and some 
not so pretty, wear veils of such thin 
muslin that they disclose their beauty; 
and there are some of the most hand- 
some women in the world among them. 
The /feredjeh is a body covering that 
conceals the form. A bed-sheet sewed 
together with an opening near the 
top for the face, a  draw-string 
near the middle, and open below, best 
describes this part of the costume. From 
the excessive use of the bath, and from 
the posture while sitting, the Turkish 
lady is generally pigeon toed and bow- 
legged. In matter of dress she has not 
much modesty below the knee, and is 
passionately fond of highly colored and 
striped stockings. Paint she uses with 
delight and jewelry in profusion. Her 
eyebrows she keeps coal black, and her 
finger nails are often yellow. She is of 
medium stature, and when she walks 
over the bridge with a teetering gait,and 
is wrapped in her baggy feredjeh she is 
an objéct of interest to the stranger. In 
general she is very reserved and lady- 
like in public. She has decided opinions 
of what her rights are and guards them 
tenaciously. Of all women in the world 
I should think she was least a slave. 


She never associates with men, except 
near relatives, and no strange man is 
allowed in the harem, the department 
over which she exercises supreme au- 
thority. 

One never sees husband and wife on 
the streets together. The ladies go 
alone, sometimes a score in a crowd. 
They will sit down often on the shores of 
the Marmora, the Golden Horn, or the Bos- 
phorus, forty or fifty in a row; and are 
real adepts in the wonderful gift of con- 
versation. She loves to wander about 
graveyards and while away the time, for 
time seems to drag on her hands. To 
ask a Turk how his wife is, would be a 
gross insult. That she is prone to flirt 
with Europeans, as many fastidious men 
love to fancy, my observations entirely 
discredit, and from all I have been able 
to learn, she is just as contented with her 
position as European ladies are with 
their own. It is often said she is herself 
one of the greatest opponents to the 
innovations many are trying to make 
upon the seclusion of women from the 
society of men. There are many con- 
flicting statements in respect to the vir- 
tue of harem life.. In the circle of the 
demi-monde she is unknown. A sea cap- 
tain once complained to the writer that 
he could not find a Turkish woman in all 
Constantinople, and expressed as _ his 
opinion that the Turks ought to be 
“strung up”’ for the barbarous restraints 
they put upon women. No doubt her 
seclusion from certain society denies her 
intellectual advantages. How much it 
tends to keep her sex free from many 
irregularities and sinful practices I shall 
not attempt to say. On the boats, the 
Bosphorus steamers, and tramway car- 
riages, she has an apartment separate 
from that occupied by the gentlemen. It 
is claimed her tongue is an instrument of 
real torture, and I have noticed that 
great deference is shown it by the Turks 
and for that matter by all others. Mos- 
lem notions of women, make her in many 
respects rather a privileged character. 
I have often observed, with diversion, 
individuals under aaee of her tongue, 
and I confess I would not for the world 
break my peace with her. 
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An amusing circumstance happened 
at the reception of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, on his visit to Constantinople 
last summer, that is somewhat charac- 
teristic. At Dolma Bagtsche, a royal 
palace on the shore of the Bosphorus, 
state dignitaries, officers of high rank, 
and a number of distinguished citizens 
had assembled to welcome the Duke on 
his landing. The uniforms, displaying 
civil and military rank, made a somewhat 
brilliant appearance within the inclosure 
excluding the public. Somehow, and 
contrary to the Moslem practice among 
women, in the midst of all this pomp, 
two rather ancient looking Turkish 
women had found themselves. They 
seemed to be at home, and were com- 
fortably seated on one of the steps smok- 
ing their old-fashioned pipes. They 
were not so particular about hiding their 
visages, and their feredjeh was anything 
but tastefully arranged. Their shoes 
were of the primitive sort, and the stock- 
ings had slipped down so as to expose 
pretty much all that belonged to their 
ankles. Different ones in the crowd on 
the outside of the enclosure had spied 
them, and were enjoying an amusing 
smile over the contrast. The police, 
there can be no doubt, had made the 
discovery, but they knew probably better 
than anyone what it would cost to better 
the situation. It was not long, however, 
before the master of ceremonies made 
the observation, and whispered to the 
police that they should be removed. 
The policeman entered as gently as he 
could upon the task, and took one of the 
women respectfully by the arm and tried 
to explain to her that she had made a 
slight mistake by getting on the wrong 
side of the enclosure, when the storm 
broke out. How dare he intrude upon 
the sacred domain of woman’s rights by 
putting a hand on her! She would show 
him, and was quite willing and ready to 
set the matter in order with the master 
of ceremonies; but he made _ himself 
scarce at the time. As the slipper so 
often comes to the aid of the tongue, the 
policeman blushed and retired before 
it became necessary to witness the 
second act in the drama. The Turks in 


the crowd outside did not enjoy the affair 
at all, but the Europeans rather thought 
it was fun. The women, though, main- 
tained their rights, and enjoyed the cere- 
monies with the nobles of the land. 
There were no Turkish women in the 
crowd, but up the street a short distance, 
and on a long wall, were seated cross- 
legged, in their .customary manner, 
three or four hundred. They had come 
together to see the Duke as he drove by. 
Turkish women are leading me away 
from my subject. But that’s nothing, 
strangers often “‘stub’’ their toes, step on 
a dog, or run against a donkey because 
they are led away by their curiosity to 
look at Turkish women. 

Let us go back and get on the bridge; 
it may be just in time to see some pacha’s 
carriage filled with women of the harem, 
accompanied by lengthy negro eunuchs, 
with squeaky feminine voices. The 
latter, of late years, are becoming less 
frequent. The Zamads, Armenians, styled 
by the Turks the camels of Constanti- 
nople, with enormous loads of often 
three and four hundred pounds on their 
backs, are making their way through the 
crowd. Donkeys, with two huge baskets 
swung across their backs, peddlers, 
Russian pilgrims, priests of every variety, 
sailors, Kavases, speculators, gypsies, 
Greek women, (among mdny of whom 
one may trace those classic features that 
inspired the sculptors and painters of 
ancient Greece,) frequently ladies wear- 
ing a youthful mustache, Albanians 
armed to the teeth, army officers, in a 
swaggering gait, with vests unbuttoned, 
Roumelian women, with long black hair 
hanging in braids down the back, and 
with skirts sewn up at the bottom so 
that they are neither petticoats nor pants 
in style, and Europeans of every class 
are rushing in both directions pell mell 
over the bridge all day long. ‘‘Rather 
baggy looking people,’”’ I remarked to a 
Constantinople guide as we stood on the 
bridge one day. ‘‘What is that, sir,’’ he 
asked with a look of surprise. There 
was too much Anglo-Saxon about the 
word “baggy’’ for his comprehension. 
“Very baggy-looking people,’ I replied 
in a somewhat animated tone, for these 
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guides never get down to business, unless 
they think their man is angry. ‘‘Yes sir, 
yes sir, very bad, very bad people,”’ he 
promptly responded, when he suspected 
I questioned his knowledge of English. 

Cripples, exposing their deformities, 
ply their vocation of begging at almost 
every step. Turkish liberality makes 
begging often a lucrative profession, and 
men who sometimes own houses and are 
in a position to live from rent, dress in 
rags and expose their persons in order to 
work upon the sympathies of the pub- 
lic. The small catgues darting on the 
waters beneath the bridge; in the harbor 
the steamers floating to the breeze the 
flags of nearly all nations; and the two 
cities on either side, retreating as they 
climb the hills leading into the distance 
unite in making the scene so grand and 
impressive in the midst of all that is 
curious, odd, strange, revolting and 
contradictory that one feels. lost in won- 
- der, admiration and strangeness. The 
streets are equally queer. They are 
often lined with Oriental café houses in 
which the barber-chair usually occupies 
one corner, and while the hair is flying 
in a lively business.the lovers of such 
rendezvous sit smoking their zargyle or 
supping their Turkish coffee. Drinking 
coffee or lunching in a barber shop is 
repulsive to most people of prejudicial 
whims. 

There is in Constantinople a fash- 
ionable—a European street. It is 
called the “Grande rue de Pera.” In 
some places it is twenty, in others a 
hundred feet wide. It winds up hill and 
down, turns a corner every here and 
there and is as crooked generally as 
Greek ways of making a bargain. In 
some places there is a sidewalk from 
three to ten feet in width and open to 
the public,except where some intinerary 
cobbler may have his apparatus spread 
out and a shoe over his knee, pounding 
away unconscious that anybody could 
be troubled on his account. All people 
have to do in such a case is to step one 
side into the street and go on. The 
cobblers though are not so frequent as 
the dogs that often roll up three and 
four in a pile on the sidewalk. If not 


too many in a huddle one may step over 
them—they don’t bite. Ladies with pin- 
backs generally walk around. Many 
notionary people think they are only in 
the way on the sidewalk; but the dog, 
like everything else in Constantino- 
ple, looks out for number one. He 
would prefer to be stepped on in the 
sidewalk than to be run over in the 
street. They are, too, well adapted to 
flea breeding, which helps to make up 
the sum total of life, in the Orient. 

That brings me to the subject of fleas, 
though it need not make any difference 
where they are introduced, as they be- 
long to every department of life in the 
Turkish capital. I know fleas are con- 
sidered trifles; but where life is so much 
made up of trifles they are worth at least 
a passing notice. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the people is their love of fleas. 
I have often hinted that I thought they 
were a little ferocious, and have been 
met with the reply. ‘Oh, you’ve noticed 
there are fleas in Constantinople, have 
you?” The lady of the house to whom 
I had thrown out a hint about their noc- 
turnal incursions to my bed, gave me a 
smiling, good-natured assurance, that 
they used to bother her too at first. The 
multiplicity of lumber houses and street 
dogs (I say street dogs, because the dogs 
of Constantinople have no owners) favor 
flea-breeding on an extensive scale. 
They swarm on the streets, fill the cracks 
and crevices of the houses, and especially 
thrive in the Turkish @zvanz,a kind of 
Oriental lounge. To the new-comer they 
always show prompt attention, and treat 
him as a delicious morsel. The older 
inhabitants rather delight in the flea 
chase and consider fleas favorable to the 
conditions of climate and habits of life. 
It is argued they keep up an irritation of 
the skin, and thereby prevent the accu- 


- 


mualtion of morbid humors. They never , 


bite one in dangerous places, never get 
into the eyes or ears, never open an 
artery, and no one was ever known to 
die from a flea bite; hence fleas are the 
friends of man. In some countries flea- 
hunting is carried on in secret; but that 
is not the case in Turkey, where they 
are trapped, twiddled between the fin- 
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gers, and finally cracked—maybe with a 
pipe stem—in all places, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in every class of society. 
Picking fleas off a person in conversation 
or scratching on the street is permis- 
sible. A lady} may stop on the street 
and stand on one foot while she scratches 
her ankle with the other. 

The uninitiated suffer most. Imagine 
one roused four and five times in the night 
from his slumbers,and forced into a con- 
test, or tosurrender his bed after crawling 
out of his clothes backwards. Multiply 
three-quarters of an hour flea-chase by 
four and you have consumed a consider- 
able part of the night in activity; but you 
are always sure you will never have the 
nightmare. Think of a person breaking 
off a conversation at the house of some 
friend and making his way home with 
the rapidity of a business-call, just’ to 
turn his clothes wrong side out and give 
them a shaking. People abroad can’t 
appreciate the situation, and the natives 
treat the flea question as a sort of a joke; 
but I have always regarded it somewhat 
in the spirit of the man, whose whisky 
the boys had stolen. He said a joke was 
ajoke; but a pint of whisky was more 
than ajoke. Some cynic may ask what 
have fleas to do with the ‘‘Eastern Ques- 
tion.’”’ A good deal, they form a con- 
siderable part of Turkey’s population. 
They are on good terms with all the 
natives. They are the only ones that 
have no wrongs to be redressed by the 
government and no grievances to mur- 
mur over. They are so hardy and nu- 
merically strong that they bid fair to 
survive all other races of the country. 
They are united and consistent and 
friendly—rare attributes of Orientals. 

I have often been diverted by asking 
at different times Greeks, Armenians 
and Jews into whose hands they would 
prefer to have Constantinople fall, in 
case it should pass from under Turkish 
rule. The Greeks would honestly pre- 
fer the city as it is, than to have it in 
anybody else’s hand but their own.’ It 
was their’s they say, their forefathers 
founded it, and possessed it for centuries; 
and when one reflects upon the glory of 
ancient Greece, it is impossible not to 


sympathize with the misfortunes of that 
remarkable people. They are smart and 
cunning even now; they possess consid- 
erable wit and are wonderfully talented. 
The strength, however, which unity gives, 
and the stability and integrity of charac- 
ter, by which intelligence becomes a 
rational as well as an individual force 
failthem. In the restoration and pre- 
servation of the late kingdom of Greece 
European powers have co-operated, and 
foreign influence guards its external 
policy and measurably shapes its inter- 
nal government. 

It may be that the Greeks of Constan- 
tinople represent in some respects their 
nation to a disadvantage. They are 
wonderful people to talk of what they 
are going to do, and what they would 
do if the great powers would allow 
them. Their line of conduct and their 
character make the Turkish government 
very suspicious of them. Reports are 
often circulated about what they con- 
template doing at some great feast in 
the Turkish capital. They make them- 
selves objects of distrust.on every side, 
and the government is often forced to 
unusual and unnecessary precautions to 
avoid coming in sanguinary conflict with 
them. Not that the Turks consider the 
Greeks themselves capable of subvert- 
ing the government, but to give oppres- 
sive Christian powers no pretext for in- 
terfering. The Greeks often affect a 
deep lamentation that the great powers 
hold them back from the conquest of the 
land of their forefathers and especially of 
Constantinople. Of course every one 
knows if left to themselves, ina struggle 
at arms, the Greeks are not strong 
enough to hold their own against the 
Turks, so that what they really have as 
a reproach to the great powers is that 
the latter are not now disposed to take 
away from Turkey and give to Greece. 
~The Armenians are more in their 
character a submissive and a policy peo- 
ple. During centuries of oppression 
and adversity they have lost their inde- 
pendent spirit, and adapted themselves 
to the circumstances of the country. 
They have more than any others been 
favored by the Turks in the state depart- 
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ment, though in consequence of their 
instability they are not very highly re- 
spected by the Mohammedans them- 
selves. The Turkish language they 
show great aptness in speaking—indeed 
they have great talent for all languages. 
It is not unfrequent that they speak five 
and six languages. As for wishing to 
see the government in the hands of the 
Greeks, if that were to occur they would 
consider they had been handed over to 
the buffetings of Satan. 

They have more reason possibly than 
any others to prefer.the continua- 
tion of the Turkish regime. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what the poor Jews 
would have done without the religious 
tolerance of Islam. From the time of 
Mohammed there has been a great dis- 
position to favor the Jews. They have 
naturally suffered more or less under 
Arabic and Turkish rule; but there has 
been no real persecutions of the Jews, 
such as those they have suffered at the 
hands of Christians. Their arbitrariness 
has totally disqualified them from inter- 


mingling in the governmental affairs of 
different nations, and their religious 
peculiarities have made their social dis- 


_tinctions very marked. The hate be- 


tween them and the Greeks is the bitter- 
est of all, and is of centuries standing. 
I once asked an intelligent Jew how he 
would regard the restoration of Greek 
rule in Turkey. “A thousand times 
sooner the Turks,’’ he replied. There 
is not one of the great powers of Europe 
that to-day would not’ prefer Moslem 
rule to all others but its own, and there 
is not a subject race that would not pre- 
fer the Turks to all except itself. All 
Christians would hail the day when a 
Christian flag was to be mounted on the 
great mosque of St. Sophia, 7. é., pro- 
vided the flag was an orthodox one. 

J. M. Tanner. 


— 


So live, so act, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
That every word and every deed 
May bear within itself the seed 
Of future good in future need. 


ee 
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Iv. 
THE MATERIAL OF CREATION.—U. 

THE best theory of creation which in- 
fidelity has ever proposed assumes that 
systems, and suns, and planets, and 
moons all found their respective posi-' 
tions, by the operations of law, which 
may not inappropriately be termed 
experimental. They were sent flying 
through space until at last each found a 
niche which it might fill. . 

But the design, skill and wisdom 
everywhere manifest in the creation of 
the Gods assure us that the universe was 
constructed upon plans well matured, 
and when the whole machinery was 
first put in operation it doubtless moved 
off with as little friction as it now does. 
If thére were not a perfect adjustment of 
orbital distances, and of worlds which 
should be adapted to each of them re- 
spectively, how could a universe be set in 
motion without necessitating a never end- 


ing adjustment of these things. As the 
washing of debris from the mountains 
and valleys to the sea is an ever potent 
factor in shifting the center of gravity of 
the earth, so would the sudden interposi- 
tion of a new planet between us and the 
sun, or between the earth and Jupiter, 
for example, cause powerful disturbing 
influences to operate in changing our 
place in the system to which we belong; 
and systems could be influenced by sys- 
tems in the same manner. 

The objection which is here raised to 
every unplanned system of creation in 
the beginning may appear fanciful to 
some; but let them remember that the 
discovery of the planet Neptune is due 
to a recogintion by our greatest astrono- 
mers of the very facts upon which the 
objection is founded. When Le Verrier 
undertook to discover the position in 
the heavens which the supposed planet 
should occupy, ‘the problem he had to 
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solve was this:\“‘Given the disturbances 
produced by the attraction of the un- 
known planet, to find its orbit, and its 
_place in the orbit.” 

This was a ‘‘disturbance”’ which Nep- 
tune effected regularly after having been 
settled in his position for, perhaps, mil- 
lions of years. What ‘‘disturbance’’ he 
would have caused, if suddenly projected 
there from the sun, science does not in- 
form us, but without question it would 
have been very great. Asorderisheaven’s 
first law and always has been, it is now 
proposed to inquire whether Scripture 
affirms that a work of measurement 
and apportionment, similar to the one 
herein hypothetically maintained, was 
accomplished or not. Unless we sup- 
pose a violation of the fisrt principle of 
Divine law it certainly was, and the 
following passages from the Bible are 
adduced in proof: ‘“‘Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, 

eand meted out heaven with the span!” 
“Isaiah:xl, 12. “Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundation of the earth. * * * 
Who hath laid the measure thereof, 
*  =*  * or who hath stretched the line 
upon it.’”? Job xxxviil, 4-5. And refer- 
ring to wisdom, Solomon says: ‘‘When 
he (God) prepared the heavens, I was 
there; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth.’’ Proverbs viii, 27. 
No argument can be needed to show 
that the measuring of the waters; the 
meting out of the heavens with the span; 
the stretching of the line; and the setting 
of the compass upon the face of the 
depth, are all acts which refer to the 
very labor of which mention has already 
been made, and it is also manifest that 
these acts transpired in the beginning of 
creation, for they are spoken of in con- 
nection with the preparation of the 
heavens and the laying of the founda- 
tions of the earth. 

In a systematic plan of creation the 
measuring of orbital distances, and the 
apportionment of definite masses of 
material out of which the various worlds 
were to be organized, thus adapting 
each one to its destined place in the 
heavens, is a work which necessarily 
antedates the very first, act of veritable 


world organization. It is as great a 
question where to put a world, as it is to 
projectits creation. These considerations 
in conjunction with the coincidences 
of Scriptural terminology justify the con- 
clusion that the ‘‘depth’’ and “waters,” 
which were ‘“‘measured’”’ and upon which 
the “compass was set,’’ are the same 
depth and waters spoken of in the 
second verse of Genesis. 

We observe that the ‘‘expanse’’ or 
“firmament’’ was instituted at the very 
time when we might logically infer that 
the work of measurement, etc., would 
be undertaken, that is, as soon as there 
was light to see how to do it properly. 
This makes the creation of the ‘“‘“expanse’”’ 
rationally, as it is Scripturally, the very 
first act in the progress of actual world 
formation, and we will now show how 
the “expanse”? would grow right out of 
this apportionment of material. Let us 
imagine a chaos of elements included 
within the limits of our solar system. 
We conceive portions of matter existing 
in every part of this space. The Creator 
has determined that the sun of our 
system must be of certain proportions. 
His decree is sent forth, and in’ obed- 
ience to the command thousands of mil- 
lions of tons of material begin to move 
towards the definite place assigned 
them. The balance of the chaotic mass 
is restrained from passing the limits it 
had occupied, and thus the broad lines 
of division naturally grew out of the 
first process in the work of concentrat- 
ing the elements for the foundation of 
worlds. 

The space thus left vacant of chaotic 
material, we conceive to be the ‘‘ex- 
panse’”’ of Scripture, for it was instituted 
in the midst of the ‘“‘waters,’’ and, because 
the decree of God was firm that the 
unallotted material should not pass the 
line of division to mingle again with 
what he had apportioned off, the ex- 
panse became a ‘“‘firmament;’’ firm as. 
the word of God. Thus also as the 
watery elements of which the earth was 
formed were in their turn divided from 
the chaotic mass, another ‘‘expanse’’ 
and ‘‘firmament’’ was established in the 
midst of the waters, and so with every 
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world that was created. But though we 
speak of ‘“‘another’’ expanse being estab- 
lished for each world respectively. Yet 
when the whole work was accomplished 
one ‘‘firmament’’ only was the result. 
Now when we consider the countless 
number of suns and planets which exist 
in the universe, we can easily under- 
stand how the measuring and weighing 
of each one, or, in other words, how the 
creation of a firmament was a work 
which well might occupy the attention of 
the Gods for one day. It was in reality 
the first effort to reduce chaos to order, 
and the stability and harmony of the 
whole creation of the Gods depended 
upon the skill and judgment with which 
this portion of their work was accom- 
plished. 

The work of creation having thus been 
traced up to the close of the second day, 
we fail to find record of a single act 
which relates directly to the formation 
of dry land, or of any thing solid. 
Light had been created, and an “ex- 
panse”’ had been instituted in the midst 
of the waters, by which the definite 
quantity of material which was to form 
the respective worlds was apportioned 
off, and most probably each separate 
mass occupied nearly the same position 
in the system that the same mass now 
does when more perfectly organized. It 
follows logically that a process of concen- 
tration of elements’ would be inaugurated 
by the creation of an expanse in the 
midst of the materials at hand for world 
building. Now it must bea question of 
intense interest to all. Christians to 
ascertain whether or not Moses, in his 
history for the third day of creation, re - 
sumes his narrative just where he closed 
it on the second. Does he continue to 
speak of the ‘‘waters’’ only, and above 
all does he reveal the process by which 
the concentration of the chaotic ele- 
ments was perfected? Of necessity this 
operation must be completed in some 
manner before Biblical history can offer 
us a modern and scientific basis of 
world organization. 

We approach the consideration of this 
latter question with no little timidity; 
not because of doubt respecting the 


Mosaic teachings, but we realize that 
our pen is too feeble to do justice to 
the inspired writings. Could we do it, 
the inspiration of the Genesis of the 
Bible would be apparent from the scien- 
tific principles which it enunciates, for at 
the early age of the world’s history when 
Moses wrote, whatever of true science 
that man knew must have been the sub- 
ject of direct revelation. 

In relating the history of the third 
day’s operations the sacred pénman 
writes: And God said, Let the ‘‘waters’”’ 
under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place and let the dry ‘‘land”’ 
appear; and it was so. And God called the 
dry ‘“‘land’’ “‘earth,’’ and the gathering 
together of the waters he called ‘“‘seas.”’ 

From the Scripture we learn that the 
Gods on the third day of creation began 
their labors again upon the “waters.’’ | 
On the second day they had divided the 
original mass of chaotic and watery 
elements into many distinct bodies, big 
dew-drops they might be called, and 
they then proceeded to institute centers 
of gravity for each of them; and get 
them started on their diurnal revolutions. 
Centers of gravity being established, the 
process of concentrating the elements 
would be completed. But what did 
Moses know of centers of gravity? He 
knew more about them than, an_ unin- 
spired science was able to understand 
for thousands of years after his day. In 
the Scripture last quoted he says: And 
God said, Let the waters under the 
heaven, (expanse or firmament, see 
verse eight,) be gathered together unto 
one place.” Instead of ‘‘one place’’ 
the marginal reading in the Septuagint 
is “meeting,” and if we wé must be 
liberal we unite the Greek text, ovvaywynv 
ptav that is ‘‘one synagogue.”’ 

Now a synagogue is an appointed 
place for gathering, and so is a center 
of gravity, and how could Moses more 
fitly express, so as to be understood at 
all, by all people, in all ages, the idea 
of the law of gravitation than he does 
by saying that matter collected to an 
appointed place—to a ‘‘synagogue.”’ 

It is immaterial what cavilers may say 
respecting the interpretation thus put 
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upon the peculiar term ‘‘synagogue,”’ for 
the gist of the question is not one of 
nomenclature; but does Moses reveal a 
process by which the elements which 
formed the worlds, were concentrated? 
If he does this, his history is scientific 
and accords perfectly with the best 
science of the times. 

He does provide for this concentration 
in two ways, viz: by forcing matter to 
occupy less space when the expanse was 
created, and by stating that it afterward 
collected to ove place, which expression 
itself implies the institution of a center 
of gravity, and consequently there can 
be little doubt that Moses spoke of this 
under the name of a “‘synagogue.”’ 

Thus he becomes entirely too scientific 
for infidelity to assail successfully. He 
begins the work of creation upon a mass 
of fluid substance, and while it is in 
that condition, sets the laws of gravita- 
tion in operation, and before these ele- 
ments were formed into ‘dry land,” 
starts the whole on its diurnal revolu- 
tion, through the operations of a well- 
known law of physics, 2. é., liquids seek- 
ing a common center, have a tendency 
to revolve. As this principle is identical 
with the one which Laplace has adopt- 
ed to account for the inception of the 
diurnal motion of the earth, our infidel 
friends must experience something akin 
to disgust to know that the theory was 
an. old one, ages before the time of 
Christ, and that their scientific Apollos is 
liable to a charge of having borrowed 
much of his thunder from Moses. Science 
teaches that the earth was originally 
formed from gaseous or liquid elements. 
So does Moses. Science teaches that 
the axial revolutions of the earth were 
brought about by a concentration of 
elements, seeking a common center of 
gravity. Moses says the watery ele- 
ments of creation were concentrated and 
gathered to one place, and the diurnal 
revolutions of the earth was a conse- 
quence of this operation. If the infidel 
theory be true, so is the Mosaic. 
Science attests that the earth began to 
revolve before the great bodies of land 
were formed. Moses says the waters 
gathered together to one place, thus 


inducing an axial revolution, and after 
that, he says, the land appeared, or was 
created. 

These coincidences are certainly very 
remarkable, and it is significant that 
they affect the fundamental principles of 
Laplace’s theory; and embrace those 
whose truth is most amply demonstrated. 
What seems on a cursory view to be an ~ 
irreconcilable difference between the 
sacred and secular theory of creation, 
lies in the fact that Moses speaks of 
nothing but ‘“‘waters’? as forming the 
elements of earthly creations; while La- 
place’s theory starts out with a “‘fire 
mist.’? Far away in the regions of space 
the telescope reveals clouds of ‘‘fire 
mist;”’ for language can, perhaps, no 
more accurately describe them.. They 
are unlike anything else observable in 
the heavens. Now, the great mind of 
Laplace,, endowed with almost super- 
natural power, conceived those bright 
misty, clouds were fire elements, forming 
themselves into suns and worlds. 

With the Bible in our hand, we come 
to the aid of the supposed inspiration- 
annihilator, and offer him Mosaic teach- 
ings to prove his theory true in the main. 
Or, reversing the case, if science has 
demonstrated that those unorganized, 
cloud-like patches of light, are really 
“fire mist,’’ earthly elements resplen- 
dent in light; Mosaic inspiration is scien- 
tifically demonstrated, and every Chris- 
tian heart can sing a Ze Deum with 
inexpressible joy. For what more can 
be offered us to prove the Divinity of the 
Mosaic Genesis, than positive, ocular 
demonstration of its truth? Then for 
argument, we have fact; for faith, knowl- 
edge; and for our powerful ally, that 
prince among modern scientists, the im- 
mortal Laplace. 

The Gods began the work of creation 
with a ‘‘fire mist,’’ for so Moses declares. 
Picture to yourselves the chaotic waste 
of elements of which he speaks in the 
second verse of Genesis. # The unorgan- 
ized mass of gaseous material, which 


‘existed while as yet the earth was “‘un- 


seen and unbuilt.’’ Now see the Gods 
on the first day of creation let loose the 
latent light which was stored in that 
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mass, perhaps all that was in it, and 
immediately chaos bursts into a glorious 
blaze of unapproachable light; brilliant 
beyond the power of pen to describe. 
And as the Almighty apportions off vast 
quantities of the glowing mass, by the 
expanse, and hangs them in space, they 
look like clouds of fire, unorganized 
masses of “‘fire mist,’’and our astrono- 
mers now see some of them. 

There, in those clouds of fire the work 
of creation is now in progress. They 
have all passed the first stage which is 
the liberation of their latent light. They 
have come to the second, for the ‘‘ex- 
panse”’ or “‘firmament’’ surrounds them. 
They are detached and established in 
their place. Some of these clouds of 
“fire mist,’’ have a nucleus, so astrono- 
mers inform us; these have come to the 
third day or stage of their existence, and 
the decree of the Almighty has gone 
forth to them: ‘“‘Let the waters be gath- 
ered unto @ne place,’ and they are 
obeying. Next, the land will appear, 
sentient beings wili be introduced upon 
the new world, and then men there, as 
here, will love and hate, adore and 
mock. What a comment on the Genesis 
of Moses, is hung up in the heavens for 
us to look at! How does that far off 
chaotic mass of fiery elements proclaim 
the inspiration of the Bible? It is like 
the voice of God to the nations. 

We will attempt no comment on the 
surprising coincidences which exist be- 
tween the scientific principles of the 
Bible respecting creation, and the dem- 
onstrated facts of modern philosophy. 
Who but a Paul, an Isaiah or a David 
can do the subject justice. From the 
foundation principle of Laplaces’ theory 
of creation right up to the first forma- 
tion of land in the earth, we have failed, 
according to the present theory of inter- 
preting the Genesis of Moses, to discover 
the trace of any antagonism worthy of 
mention, and to infidel science we owe 
the most powerful and perfect testimony 
that the Bible is inspired. How wonder- 
ful are the ways of God, and what work 
can prosper against him! 

With the first cursory glance at the 
Mosaic teachings, an objection may be 


suggested ‘to some minds that the 
“waters”? of which he speaks are not 
adapted to the formation of clouds of 
“fire mist.’? But we ask if ‘‘waters’’ are 
not adapted to form fire mist, how it 
comes about that the ‘‘fire mist’’ of La- 
place is adapted to form water? For all of 
the latter that exists was created out of 
the former, according to his own theory. 
But water is peculiarly a ‘‘mist’’ forming 
element, and its existence as clouds is 
too common to mention; and if all the 
elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of our whole system of worlds were 
again scattered abroad as a chaos, and 
confined within limits identical with those 
occupied, when the ‘‘expanse’’ was 
created, they would doubtless appear no 
more tangible than a huge cloud of mist. 

Then, too, it is pertinent to inquire if 
“water” contains latent light in great 
quantities or not. This familiar ele- 
ment is composed of two gases, hydro- 
gen and oxygen. The first is inflam- 
mable, the other is the great fire sup- 
porter.. If small quantities of water be 
thrown on a hot fire it will be decom- 
posed and add fury to the flames. To 
set a river on fire may be an exaggerated 
or unusual form of expression; but it is 
not an impossibility, and of course it 
must retain in a latent state all the light 
which it would afford were it actually 
set on fire. But not to prolong the argu- 
ment, the chaos of Moses contained all 
the light in existence, unless we suppose 
the original supply has been exhausted, 
and that the light we now enjoy is per- 
petually created out of nothing, which 
supposition is inadmissible. 

It will be objected that the Bible 
Genesis represents the waters as gather- 
ing to one place, or to one common 
center of gravity for the whole mass, 
which conflicts with the present system 
interpreting the inspired record, which 
requires as many centers of gravity in 
the beginning as there were worlds. 
But the Septuagint supplies a clause 
which is omitted from the Conimon 
Version, thus: And the water which 
was under the heaven collected together 
to ‘their meetings” or “‘synagogues,’’now 
as the words for “‘their meetings” are in 
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the plural form, the inference 1s that the 
water under the heaven was divided 
into many bodies, and that each par- 
ticular mass of elements had its own 
center of gravity. In this connection it 
is worthy of notice that avrwy in the 
Greek text is written in the predicate 
position, not in the attributive. Were it 
in the, latter, the translation would be, 
“the waters collected to the same meet- 
ings,’’ and this rendering, if the term for 
“meetings’’ were in the singular, would 
imply but one center of gravity for all 
the waters collected. 

As the text stands in the Septuagint, it 
teaches a plurality of places for the 
gatherings of the waters, and the posi- 
tion of avrwv suggests that the collecting 
of each mass of elements was by itself, 
alone and apart from the others. Let us 
now turn our attention to the tenth verse 
which is characterized by important dis- 
tinguishments. The Septuagint transla- 
tion is supplied: 

And God called the dry land earth and 
the gatherings (ovormara—systems) of the 
waters he called seas. Now upon the 
hypothesis that the elements of the 
earth passed through no change, (chemi- 
cal it may be called,) at the time when 
the dry land appeared, that is, if the 
world previous to that time was an earth 
of land and water as it now is, how can 
we account for the first and inopportune 
introduction of the word ‘‘seas’’ just at 
this juncture. 

If the waters previously spoken of by 
Moses, and the seas mentioned in the 
tenth verse are perfectly identical, (ex- 
cepting change of location and boun- 
daries,) why was not the term “‘seas’”’ 
applied to the ‘‘waters”’ on the first and 
second day of creation? Careful students 
of the Bible must have noticed the prac- 
tice of the Almighty to name His crea- 
tions, if He did so at all, as soon as they 
were perfected. Thus when light was 
produced it was forthwith called ‘‘day,”’ 
and when the ‘‘expanse’’ was instituted 
it was immediately called heaven. In 
the tenth verse God imposes two new 
names upon His creations, viz.; earth 
and seas. It has been made manifest 
from the Bible itself, that no dry land 


was in existence until the third day of 
creation. As soon as it was formed God 
called it “‘earth.’’ If the chaotic ele- 
ments, not then transformed into land, 
were not on the third day, also, com- 
pounded into natural water, to use a 
convenient term; why did the Almighty 
allow ages, perhaps, to elapse after its 
creation before He called it “seas?” 
What reason can be suggested why the 
Creator should deviate from His cus- 
tom? Does not the introduction of the 
new name “‘seas,”’ show us plainly that a 
difference existed between them and the 
“‘waters’’ spoken of previously? In what 
does this difference probably consist, if 
not in the transformation of the watery 
elements of creation into actual water? 

There is a significance in the Greek 
for ‘“‘gathering,’? or “‘systems,’’? which 
bears out this idea very forcibly. The 
particular form used in the text is derived 
from a word which means to join—unite, 
compose, create, frame, etcg In view of 
these definitions, the popular opinion 
respecting the work of the third day, so 
far as it relates to the operations per- 
formed upon the waters, is palpably 
erroneous. It is almost universally be- 
lieved that on this day the land heaved 
itself, in various places, above the un- 
broken waste of waters, or universal 
sea; thus driving it back to boundaries 
which, for argument sake, may be illus- 
trated by the limits it now occupies. But 
who can not see that such a process was 
one of separation, not of union, of dis- 
junction, not of conjunction, all which 
is opposed to the sense of ovotjuara 
which requires a landing or confederat- 
ing together. If we conceive that on 
the third day, God compounded different 
elements so as to ‘“‘create’’ water, we are’ 
supplied, at once, with a rational and 
consistent interpretation for the term 
“systems,’’? which, upon the commonly 
accepted theory, should be substituted 
by some word which means to separate 
or divide. 

From these considerations we con- 
clude that both land and water were 
created on the third day. Thus far in 
this investigation many _ preculiarities 
have been noticed in the narrative of 
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creation as recorded by Moses, but in 
the effort to outline the system of cos- 
mogony taught therein no strained in- 
terpretation has been attempted. We 
have sought for the most natural and 
obvious sense of the record, considered 
as a whole, and the conclusions reached 
are summarized as follows. 

1. The elements out of which the]- 
worlds were formed existed originally in 
the form of a fluid. 

2. The latent light confined in the 
chaotic mass was liberated, and a uni- 
versal “‘fire mist’’ immediately succeeded. 

3. The “‘firmament’’ was instituted, 
the first process of concentration was 
thus inaugurated, and the heavens 
blazed with distinct and innumerable 
clouds of ‘“‘fire mist.’’ 

4. The process of concentration 
was perfected. The fire mist collected 
to the newly formed centers of gravity 


and this operation set the mass rotating 
on its axis. 

5. The axial revolutions of the earth 
while in a liquid state resulted in a com- 
pression at the poles. 

6. Portions of the earth mass were 
formed into water and others hardened 
into land,.after which the several other 
processes of creation were perfected. 

These,.and in the order named, are 
the scientific principles of world forma- 
tion provided for in the Genesis of Moses 
and those who are familiar with the 
current teachings of the most highly 
approved science cannot fail to be 
impressed with the remarkable coinci- 
dences, which exist between modern 
philosophical cosmogony, and that of 
the Bible. Thos. W. Brookbank. 

Kindness—a language which the dumb 
can speak, and the deaf can understand. 
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IN trying to comprehend the motives. 
that have actuated, and that continue to 
actuate those entrusted with power to 
govern communities, peoples, kingdoms, 
republics and empires, the writer during 
the past few years, has been compelled, 
by a combination of striking and in some 
instances, peculiar circumstances, to note 
Vgrious methods by which rulers have 
sought to enforce certain basic princi- 
ples of government tending to national 
perpetuation; and which, when. ne- 
glected for extended periods, have al- 
most without exception, resulted in dis- 
aster and ultimate ruin. To those who 
have studied the causes that produced 
the rise and fall of the Assyrian, Medo- 
Persian, Grecian and Roman empires; 
careful inquiries into the causes that 
have perpetuated the Chinese empire— 
with its four hundred millions of inhab- 
itants—while others have risen, flour- 
ished, conquered, and perished all around 
it, will not be unprofitable. For ages since 
she began her national existence, other 
nations regarded more powerful, and 
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whose statesmen were esteemed more 
wise, have risen, become great, and 
passed away. 

In the midst of constantly increasing 
evidence of marvelous advancements 
everywhere among so-called Christian 
nations, it is not difficult to realize how 
extremely loth weiall are to admit the ex- 
istence of anything worthy of approving 
thought, much less of admiration, among 
the Chinese. But we are, nevertheless, 
bound t® acknowledge that causes alone 
produce effects. So, too, principles live 
while men die and nations perish. The 
strong may continue to oppress the 
weak, and the wicked dominate the 
good; but the fittest must eventually 
survive. In this connection the reader 
cannot fail to be struck by the profound 
philosophy, pure morality, and compre- 
hensiveness exhibited in the writings of 
Confucius and Mencius the Chinese 
sages, from whose wise sayings I shall 
largely draw in the preparation of these 
articles. The efforts of the writer will 
be in vain if their perusal should fail to 
awaken a train of thought, leading the 
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reader to prudent comparisons, as_be- 
tween existing governmental systems. 
As to whether or not national perpetua- 
tion depends on the enforcement of eter- 
nal principles of righteousness, without 
respect of classes, I must leave each to 
determine for himself, believing, how- 
ever, that every government. enforcing 
its laws unequally, must eventually cease 
to do so, or perish. 

Confucius the great teacher ae moral, 
religious and political ethics, was born at 
Shang-ping, near the town of Tseuse in 
the petty kingdom of Lu, June roth, B. 
C., 551; and died seventy years later. His 
farnily having continued through sixty- 
eight generations at the place of his 
birth, is still distinguished by numer- 
ous state privileges and honors, afford- 
ing the only instance of hereditary aris- 
.tocracy, known in the history of China. 
Throughout the empire there is to this 
day in every city, not under the “‘third 
order,’ a temple to his honor. His 
name was Kung. But his followers called 
him Kung-fu-tze (the Master, or Teacher). 
The Jesuit missionaries subsequently 
Latinized it into Confucius. It is claimed 
that his disciples invented for him an 
illustrious pedigree, tracing his geneal- 
ogy to Hwang-ti, a mythological mon- 
arch, said to have flourished four thou- 
sand years ago. His father having died 
when he was only three years old, Con- 
fucius was carefully brought up by his 
mother, Ching-tsai, and from his earliest 
years displayed remarkable veneration 
for the ancient laws of his country. 

Holding the attainment of peffect vir- 
tue to be the true aim of life, he became 
a teacher of morality, exhibiting, in his 
daily example, a horror of duplicity 
wherever encountered. When only sev- 
enteen years of age he was made inspec- 
tor of the national corn marts, into 
which his energy and industry promptly 
introduced order, and their management 
showed him to be possessed, even at 
that age, of remarkable moral courage, 
for he fearlessly exposed and repressed 
fraud when and wherever found, in the 
department over which he presided. 
Being an inherent lover of the masses, 
he subsequently, when inspector of pas- 


tures and flocks, greatly improved the 
condition of the people. The death of 
his mother occurred when he was in his 
twenty-third year, and that event inter- 
rupted for a season his temporal admin- 
istrative functions,and gave his mind the 
first impulse that led to his becoming a 
moral and political reformer on a more 
“extended scale. ; 
The three years by the ancient rules. 


| enjoined as a period of mourning for de- 


ceased parents, and which had fallen 
into disuse as a custom, was by him re- 
vived when his mother died. And the 
entire time was spent in solitude and 
dedicated to philosophic study. Being 
imbued with a natural repugnance to 
deceit in every form, his life became a 
standing rebuke to hypocrites whom he 
regarded as a generation of vipers. 
Practicing what he preached and not 
preaching what he did not ‘practice, 
moral principles were exemplified in his 
daily conduct. Holding a crime com- 
mitted by a beggar to be no greater than 
the same crime when committed bya 
prince, he regarded the virtues of the 


| one no’ higher than like virtues of the 


other. Thus was his philosophy founded 
in equity, and his practice. in justice. 
Consistency, uniformity and equality 
before the law, and an unbiased enforce- 
ment of its provisions, alike with high 
and low, were alone regarded by Con- 
fucius, as materials sufficently strong 
and enduring to afford a foundation 
upon which to build the structure of 
abiding national confidence. Thus the 
saying, “When the people lose confid- 
ence.in their rulers the State perishes!”’ 
As the practical and just character of 
his teachings became more apparent, his 
disciples for atime increased. Many of 
them occupied important public gitua- 
tions, and were sober, sedate, grave and 
thoughtful men. Aiming at the exalt- 
ation of virtue, he sought to prepare men 
for the future, by making them worthy 
of the present life. Holding obedience 
to paternal authority to be the founda- 
tion of national greatness and heavenly 
goodness, he inculcated acts of respect 
to the living, and of homage towards the 
dead. By modern Christian writers Con- 
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fucius has been accused of teaching irre- 
ligious doctrines, and yet his belief in the 
immortality of man is clearly defined, 
and in his saying, ‘‘What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to 
others,” is found a striking analogy to 
the Golden Rule of Jesus. The sincerity 
of the thought, the rectification of the 
heart, the investigation of things, the cul- 
tivation of the person, the regulation of 
the family,the completion of knowledge, 
and the government of the state, were 
held by him to be seven important steps. 

Thus, if the thoughts be sincere, 
treachery and deceit have no lodgment 
in them, and honesty and purity of pur- 
pose cast out fear. Such thoughts being 
noble and generous, impress the heart, 
and rectify it. Insincere thoughts, be- 
coming fixed in the mind, are made the 
forerunners of deceitful acts that pervert 
the heart, and prove injurious to society 
and government. The heart once recti- 
fied by a proper train of thought, there 
remains little else to do. The cultiva- 
tion of the person, the regulation of the 
family, the investigation of things, and 
the completion of knowledge pertaining 
to the government of the state, and the 
tranquilization of the nation naturally 
follow, when that which is wrong in the 
prince or ruler, is rectified. Hence the 
saying, “Once rectify the prince and the 
kingdom will be settled.” In man we 
recognize at once the goodness of his 
nature, when his heart is rectified, and 
his thoughts are sincere and pure. On 
the other hand, we recognize in him, 
whose heart is unrectified, and whose 
thoughts are insincere, the fruits of 
hypocrisy poisoned by treacherous 
deceit that blights all near him. The 
heart being rectified, the mind holding 
only sincere thoughts, there follows a 
perfect harmony with heavenly princi- 
ples, and though great achievements 
may be reached by the employment of 
artful plans, they cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to exhibit the selfishness of human 
desires, divorced from righteousness, 
and are as far removed from true states- 
manship, as earth from heaven. 

It would have been remarkable, in- 
deed, if such a philosopher, teaching 


such doctrine, had failed to meet the 
cunning intrigues and envious malice of 
those less devoted and pure than he. 
Like all great reformers he drank the 
bitter dregs of disappointment, saw vice 
displace virtue, and wandered over the 
country for several years, both he and his 
teachings being unheeded; until at last, 
returning to his native place, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the people who, for 
a time, were awed into the appearance 
of morality, by his inflexible virtue. For 
a brief period a delighted monarch con- 
ferred upon him the highest dignities. 
But soon the envious, who hated the 
increasing purity of Lu, brought from a 
neighboring state, beautiful and seduc- 
tive Syrens, who undermined and over- 
turned the moral edifice; and Confucius, 
in despair, went abroad seeking less 
vacillating disciples. But state after 
state refusing to be improved, and being 
persecuted, nearly starved and frequent- 
ly imprisoned, and having at last lost all 
hope of securing favorable attention 
from the masses of his countrymen while 
alive, he finally returned, in extreme 
peverty and humiliation, to his native 
state, and there spent his remaining days 
in literary works for the benefit of pos- 
teritv; and gems of thought, crystallized 
and polished by his disappointments and 
sufferings, have glorified his name, while 
succeeding generations have woven 
golden threads around his memory. 

On the basic principles of true govern- 
ment Confucius’ doctrines are worthy of 
consideration even in our day. If re- 
duced to practical workings such princi- 
ples could not fail to produce, in every 
age, beneficial resuits. 

“He who exercises government by 
means of his virtues, may be compared 
to the north polar star which keeps its 


place, and all stars turn toward it.”’ 


Who can fail to recognize in this sen- 
tence so modestly and yet so beautifully 
expressed, the prominence given to vir- 
tuous acts? How clean cut and clear, 
profound and far-reaching is the thought 
which thus spontaneously pays the high- 
est tribute to virtue, as the true founda- 
tion of government? Virtue—the star— 
towards which all others turn, as in their 
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eternal round they flash or pale, while the 
central one'remains in its place never 
changing, never dimming. How, indeed, 
like virtue! Clouds may for a time, veil 
that star, even as insincerity may ob- 
scure virtues; but beyond and above 
clouds and deceit, too high for their 
reach, the fixed star, like unchanging 
virtue, shines on, while countless ages 
roll. Insincerity, begotten in unrectified 
hearts, may for a time with false pre- 
tenses and specious promises, chain to- 
gether a train of circumstances which, 
“when combined, cast shadows upon 
honest endeavor and to the discredit of 
truth, even as wandering meteors eclipse 
the stars; but to a people having the de- 
termination to utter the one and practice 
the other, deceit and cunning, with their 
attendant train of wickedness, must hide 
their heads. 

Confucius being questioned respecting 
government, said: ‘‘Go before the peo- 
ple with your example, and be laborious 
in their affairs.”’ Being further urged by 
the Prince, he added: ‘‘Be not weary 
in these things.’ How unmistakably 
does the above show that success in gov- 
ernmental affairs depends upon example, 
not precept. Insincere promises, strung 
together with fine sounding words, are not 
the means of successful control, but the 
carrying into practical effect of just prin- 
ciples, exemplified in daily example, are. 
What other really truthful mode can be 
found for expressing honest endeavor in 
favor of those governed? 

Doubtless, the prince to whom was 
given the above advice, thought lightly 
of it, because of its simplicity. Some- 
thing high-sounding, and of doubtful 
meaning—more diplomatic and less diffi- 
cult to do, would evidently have suited 
better. Hence, the philosophic admon- 
ition, ‘be not weary in these things.” 
Confucius had said, ‘‘to see what is right 
and not do it, is want of courage.’? To 
know what was right, and not speak of 
it on proper occasions, was something 
the Chinese teacher never did. In his 
utterances, prince and people were alike 
to him; for he devoutly tried to convey 
the truth to all, without distinction of 
class or creed. 


So when the Duke Gae desired to 
know what should be done in order to 
have the people submissive, he received 
this reply: ‘‘Advance the upright and 
set aside the crooked, and the people 
will submit. Advance the crooked and 
set aside the upright, then the people 
will not submit.’? What statesman of 
to-day has explored the store from which 
came this gem? Has the civilization and 
enlightenment of our age gone beyond 
the wisdom therein shown? Have they 
cast such a glare of light, that we no 
longer need Confucius’ lamp of experi- 
ence to guide our feet? He warned his 
countrymen, twenty-four hundred years 
ago, of the results following the rule of 
the unrighteous. Have subsequent ex- 
periences modified them, and if so, in 
what respect? Can any government 
under the dominion of the ‘‘crooked”’ be 
otherwise than corrupt? And being cor- 
rupt, how can it fail to be oppressive? 
What upright prince or ruler entrusts the 
conduct of his government to the treach- 
erous and deceitful? He who does so, 
cannot well afford stronger evidence of 
his own depravity. Just as an upright 
ruler attracts men of his kind, so also do 
“crooked”? men draw their class around 
them. If, therefore, the ruler be 
““crooked,”’ so also will be the heads of 
departments and their subordinates. 
Should an upright man, by any chance, 
fall among them, he must. lose one of 
two things—his place, or his identity as 
an honest man. With the machinery of 
government all tainted by duplicity, cor- 
rupt wire-pulling, schemers and syco- 
phantic hypocrites, giving and taking 
bribes, have seldom failed to oppress 
the good, while turning lose, unwhipped 
of justice, the vile. Under such condi- 
tions the upright stand afar off, the voice 
of wisdom is heard not in the halls of 
legislation, the honest are voiceless in 
the councils of the nation, and the 
sneering, deceitful hypocrite plants his 
heel on the neck of justice, and invites 
revolution or death. If repentance 
comes not, then revolution must, for no 
people can submit and advance under 
such an unnatural condition of affairs. 

The thoughtful need only notice the 
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methods of the unscrupulous, even in 
small communities, to understand the 
profound philosophy of the Chinese sage 
on this subject. All ambitious men need 
not necessarily be ‘‘crooked,’’ but all 
“crooked’’ men are necessarily ambi- 
tious. Proper ambition in an upright 
man is laudable, but no ‘‘crooked”’ man 
was ever laudably ambitious; for in the 
mind of such, justice and equity, truth 
and sincerity have no weight. Holding 
duplicity and fraud as means to an end 
they unhesitatingly tear others down 
that they may climb up. Planting dis- 
trust in the heart of sincerity, they sneer 
at truth, mock honesty, undermine in- 
tegrity and destroy virtue, while wearing 
the livery of heaven to serve the devil 
in. Having a little brief authority such 
exercise unrighteous dominion; speak 


words of sophistry, play fast and loose, 
and apply law one way to-day, another 
to-morrow. Binding one to-day with 
condemnation for acts that popularize 
and praise another to-morrow. With 
soft, sympathetic tones, robbing justice 
to help one, while treacherously sacrific- 
ing innocence to hurt another. Of such 
Confucius aptly expressed contempt 
when he said: ‘‘The empire has long 
been without the principles of truth and 
right. Heaven, therefore, is going to 
use your master (the unjust ruler) as a 
bell with its wooden tongue.’’ That is, 
make him voiceless; for transgressing the 
law he abode not in the truth, and tramp- 
ling upon justice, he defended not the 
right. Moses Thatcher. 
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There is no good way to do bad deeds. 


HEBER ~C. 


MEN like Heber C. Kimball are not 
accidents. They are emphatically and 
in the truest sense, children of destiny. 
If we seek their origin and would know 
their truth, we must not halt beside the 
humble cradle which lulled their infant 
cares to rest. We must rise, on spirit 
wings, above the mists and vapors of 
mortality, and survey them in the light 
of an eternal existence, a life without 
beginning or end. 

Says one of old: “‘Now the Lord had 
shown unto me, Abraham, the intelli- 
gences that were organized before the 


world was; and among all these there | 


were many of the noble and great ones; 
and God saw these souls that they were 
good, and He stood in the midst of 
them, and He said, These I will make 
my rulers; for He stood among those 
that were spirits, and He saw that they 
were good; and He said unto me, Abra- 
ham, thou art one of them, thou wast 
chosen before thou wast born.”’ 

Again, unto Jeremiah: “Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee; 
and before thou camest forth out of the 
womb, I sanctified thee, and I ordained 


thee a prophet unto the nations.” 
HQ 


KIMBALL. 


What is true, in this respect, of ancient 
prophets, is true also of modern prophets; 
for verily are their origin, their mission 
and their destiny the same. 

It devolved upon the subject of this 
writing to come forth at a time which 
has no parallel in all the ages of the 
past. The day of God’s power and of 
Zion’s glory was about to dawn. The 
Sun that set in blood behind Judea’s hills 
was soon to rise o’er Zion’s mountain- 
tops and flood the world with light. 
The latter-day dispensation was open- 
ing. All things in Christ were to be 
gathered in one. The curtain of history 
had risen on the last act of the tragedy 
of Time. 

Would God leave the world without 
“great and noble ones” at such an 
hour? 


Heber Chase Kimball was born into 
this life June 14, 1801. The same soil 
produced him that, in colonial times, 
brought forth an Ethan Allen, the hero 
of Ticonderoga, and in later years the 
wondrous twain of spirits known to the 
world as Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young. A far greater work than the 
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capture of a British fortress was in the 
future of this Mormon triad of “Green 
Mountain Boys,’’ who went forth “in the 
name of the great Jehovah,”’ to invade 
the strong-holds of Satan, and plant 
the banner of Gospel truth above the 
ramparts of his conquered citadels. 

Heber’s birth-place was the town of 
Sheldon, Franklin County, Vermont, 
ten miles from the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. He was the fourth child and 
second son in a family of seven, the 
order of whose birth was as follows: 
Charlesnon Eliza, Abicail, leben es 
Melvina, Solomon and Daniel S., the 
last named of whom died in infancy. 

His father’s name was Solomon Farn- 
ham Kimball, a native of Massachusetts, 
by trade a blacksmith, and also a farmer 
and builder; he professed no religion, 
but was a man of good moral character, 
and taught his children correct princi- 
ples. His mother’s maiden name was 
Anna Spaulding; she was a strict Presby- 
terian, led a virtuous life and, to the best 
of her knowledge, reared her family in 
the ways of righteousness. She was 
born in Plainfield, New Hampshire, on 
the banks of the Connecticut river. 

The Kimballs were of Scotch descent, 
their ancient name, it is believed, being 
Campbell. Heber’s grand-father anda 
brother came from England, in time to 
assist in gaining the independence of the 
Colonies. 

Heber derived his given name from a 
Judge Chase,of Massachusetts, by whom 
his father was reared from a boy, and 
who chanced to visit his former protege 
soon after his son was born. 

In February, 1811, the Kimballs 
migrated from Vermont and settled in 
West Bloomfield, Ontario County, New 
York. At the age of fourteen, Heber, 
having quit school, was put to work in 
his father’s blacksmith shop, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of that useful trade. 
When he was nineteen, his father having 
met with business reverses and lost his 
property—he was thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, and now began to 
taste the first bitter experience of his life. 

He was a singular compound, in his 
nature, of courage and timidity, of weak- 


ness and strength; uniting a penchant 
for mirth with a proneness to melan- 
choly, and blending the lion-like quali- 
ties of a leader among men with the 
bashfulness and lamb-like simplicity of 
a child. He was not a coward; a braver 
man probably never lived than Heber C. 
Kimball. His courage, however, was 
not of that questionable kind which 
‘“‘knows no fear.’”’? Rather was it of that 
superior order, that Christ-like bravery, 
which feels danger and yet dares to face 
it. He had all the sensitiveness of the 
poet—for he was both a poet and a 
prophet from his mother’s womb—and 
inherited as his birth-right the power to 
feel pleasure or suffer pain in all its ex- 
quisiteness and intensity. 

He consequently suffered much in his 
lonely hours and friendless condition. 
He relates that he often went two or 
three days without food, “‘being bashful 
and not daring to ask for it.”’ 

Finally, his brother Charles, hearing 
of his condition, sent for him, and 
offered to teach him the potter’s trade, 
an offer which he gladly accepted. 
While living with his brother, he re- 
moved to Mendon, Monroe County, 
where Heber finished learning his trade 
and commenced working for wages; six 
months later he purchased his brother’s 
business, and set up in the same line 
for himself, in which he prospered for 
upwards of ten years. 

Meanwhile, the sun of love dawned 
on his horizon. In one of his rides he 
chanced to pass, one warm summer day, 
through the little town of Victor, in the 
neighboring county of Ontario. Being 
thirsty,he drew rein near a house wherea 
gentleman was at work in the yard, 
whom he asked for a drink of water. 
As the one addressed went to the well 
to draw a fresh bucketful of the cooling 
liquid, he called to his daughter, Vilate, 
to bring a glass from the house, which 
he filled and sent by her to the young 
stranger. 

Heber was greatly struck with the 
beauty and refined modesty of the young 
girl, whose name he understood to be 
“Milatie,’? and who was the flower and 
pet of her father’s family. Lingering as 
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long as propriety would permit, or the 
glass of water would hold out, he mur- 
mured his thanks and rode reluctantly 
away. 

It was not long before he again had 
“business” in Victor, and again became 
thirsty just as he was opposite the house 
where the young lady lived. Seeing 
the same gentleman in the yard whom 
he had accosted before, he hailed him 
and asked him for a drink of water. 

This time the owner of the premises 
offered to wait upon him in person, but 
Heber, with the blunt humor for which 
he was noted, nearly took the old gentle- 
man’s breath by saying: “‘If you please, 
sir, I would rather My-latie would bring 
it to me.” 

“Latie,” as she was called by the 
household, accordingly appeared and 
did the honors as before, and returned 
blushing to meet the merriment and 
good-natured badinage of her sister 
and brothers. 

She, however, was quite as favorably 
impressed with the handsome young 
horseman, as he was with her. More 
visits followed, acquaintance ripened 
into love, and on the seventh of Novem- 
ber, 1822, they were married. 

Vilate Murray—for that was her name 
—was the youngest child of Roswell 
and Susannah Murray. At the time of 
her marriage she was only in her seven- 
teenth year. 

Heber was past twenty-one, and fast 
developing into as fine a specimen of 
manhood as one might wish to behold. 
Tall and powerful of frame, with pierc- 
ing black eyes that seemed to read one 
through, and before whose searching 
gaze the guilty involuntarily quailed, he 
moved with a stateliness and majesty all 
his own, as far removed from haughti- 
ness and vain pride, as he was from the 
sphere of the upstart who mistakes 
scorn for dignity and an overbearing 
manner as an evidence of gentle blood. 
Heber C. Kimball was a humble man, 
and in his humility, no less than his 
kingly stature, consisted his dignity, and 
no small share of his greatness. It was 
his earnestness, simplicity, sublime faith 
and unwavering integrity to principle 


that made him great, not the apparel he 
wore, nor the mortal clay in which his 
spirit was clothed. 

Heber’s temperament was religious 
and poetical. Sociable as he was, and 
even bubbling over with mirth, at times, 
his soul was essentially of a solemn cast. 
He loved solitude, not with the selfish 
spirit of the misanthrope, but for the 
opportunities it gave of communing with 
his own thoughts—a pleasure that only 
poet minds truly feel—and of listening 
to the voice of God and nature, ex- 
pressed in all the countless and varied 
forms of life. 

It is not strange that a nature of this 
kind should have been led early to seek 
“an anchor for the soul’’—a knowledge 
of the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. But 
his search, for many years, was in vain. 
He found not, among the sects of chris- 
tendom, the precious pearl which an 
honest soul will sell all that it hath to 
obtain. é 

Sometime in the fall or winter of 1831, 
five Elders of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints came from Pennsyl- 
vania to Victor, a few miles from Men- 
don, and stopped at the house of Phineas 
H. Young. They were Eleazer Miller, 
Elial Strong, Alpheus Gifford, Enos 
Curtis and Daniel Bowen. Hearing 
of these men, Heber was prompted by 
curiosity to visit them, ‘‘when,’’ says 
he “‘for the first time I heard the fulness 
of the Everlasting @ospel.”’ 

To hear, with him, was to believe, for 
he was convinced that they taught the 
truth, and was constrained to receive 
their testimony. 

The glorious news of a_ restored 
Gospel and a living Priesthood, com- 
missioned of and communicating with 
the heavens; the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, with signs following the penitent, 
baptized believer; the glad message and 
grand proclamation of the gathering of 
Israel, the building up of Zion, pre- 
paratory to the second coming of the 
Savior; all this fell upon the heart of this 
God-fearing man like dew upon thirsty 
ground. As the voice of a familiar 
spirit it seemed an echo from the far past 
—something he had known before. 
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He took time to investigate, however, 
before acting on his convictions, and 
having satisfied himself in this respect, 
on the fifteenth day of April, 1832, he 
was baptized and confirmed a member 
of the Church. The Elder who offi- 
ciated in both ordinances was Alpheus 
Gifford; he desired also to ordain him 
to the Priesthood, to confer upon him 
the same authority that he himself 
held, but the new convert, feeling un- 


worthy of such an honor, entreated him 


not to do so. Heber was subsequently 
_ ordained an Elder under the hands of 

Joseph Young. 

’ In the latter part of October, or early 
in November, 1832, he visited Kirtland, 
Ohio, the head-quarters of the Church 
and home of Joseph the Prophet. Brig- 
ham and Joseph Young accompanied 
him. Their first meeting with the 
Prophet’ was on-the eighth day of Nov- 
ember. The hearts of Joseph and Heber 
at once knit with each other, in friend- 
ship like unto that of David and Jon- 
athan. 

In the fall of 1833, Elder Kimball sold 
his possessions in Mendon and settled 
his affairs, preparatory to gathering to 
the bosom of the Church. His father 
and mother and brother Charles were 
dead. Four children had been born to 
him in Mendon, the eldest and the 
youngest of whom, Judith Marvin and 
Roswell Heber, had died. The sur- 
vivors were William, Henry and Helen 
Mar. Heber was the only one of his 
father’s household to embrace the Gos- 
pel. 

He left Mendon late in October, and 
arrived in Kirtland about the first of 
November. Besides his own family he 
was accompanied by Elder Brigham 
Young and his two little daughters, who 
were motherless. In Mendon and in 
Kirtland the families of Brigham and 
Heber were as one. 

The newly arrived pilgrims had fallen 
on perilous times. Mobocracy was rife 
and rampant, and persecution was rag- 
ing against the Church, both in Ohio and 
in Missouri. Says Heber: ‘“‘Our enemies 
were raging and threatening destruction 
upon us. We had to guard night after 


night, and for weeks were not permitted 
to take off our clothes, and were obliged 
to lie with our firelocks in our arms to 
preserve Brother Joseph’s life and our 
own. At this time our brethren in Jack- 
son County, Missouri, were also suffering 
great persecution; about twelve hundred 
were driven, plundered and robbed, 
their houses burned and some of the 
brethren were killed. Mobs were organ- 
ized around Kirtland, who were enraged 
against us, ready to destroy us.”’ 

Such was the state of affairs with the 
Church of the living God at the close of 
the year 1833. 

In February, 1834, came a command- 
ment from the Almighty, through His 
Prophet, to ‘‘gather up the strength of 
His house’? and go up and “redeem 
Zion;”’ in other words to recover from 
the hands of a fierce and blood-thirsty 
mob the lands in Jackson County, 
Missouri, from which the Saints had 
been driven. Such was the origin and 
object of Zion’s Camp, and such the 
nature of the perilous duty laid upon 
them. 

Bidding farewell to his family and 
friends, whom he scarcely dared hope he 
would ever meet again in the flesh, 
Heber enrolled himself in the little band 
of heroes who set out from Kirtland on 
the 5th of May, 1834. They were about 
two hundred strong, well armed and 
equipped, and were led by the Prophet 
Joseph in person. We cannot now 
follow them through all the travels and 
trials of that eventful pilgrimage, with 
its tragic sequel of death and suffering. 
Suffice it that, owing to a spirit of dis- 
union and rebellion that crept into the 
camp, notwithstanding the faith and fidel- 
ity of many, they were not permitted to 
completely fulfill their mission. On the 
contrary, through miraculously preserved 
from every human foe, they were pun- 
ished by a visitation of divine wrath; the 
cholera broke out in the camp, and its 
numbers were decimated by the scourge. 
This occurred in the latter part of June, 
1834, on Rush Creek, near Fishing river, 
Missouri. 

Thus, by foes without, and the fell 
destroyer within, was the faith and in- 
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tegrity of Zion’s Camp tried and tested. 
It was needful, for, from the ranks of the 
faithful who remained, were to be chosen 
the first Twelve Apostles of the last 
dispensation. } 

This important quorum was called in- 
to existence on the 14th of February, 
1835, at Kirtland. Its members were as 
follows: Thomas B. Marsh, David W. 
Patten, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kim- 
ball, Orson Hyde, William E. McLellin, 
Parley P. Pratt, Luke S. Johnson, 
William Smith, Orson Pratt, John F. 
Boynton, Lyman E. Johnson. They 
were ordained Apostles under the hands 
of Joseph Smith Jun., Oliver Cowdery, 
and David Whitmer. 

The Twelve started on their first mis- 
sion May 4, 1835. They traveled through 
the eastern States and in Canada, preach- 
ing, baptizing, setting in order the 
branches of the Church, raising up new 
branches, counseling the Saints to gather 
westward, and collecting means for the 
completion of the Lord’s house in Kirt- 
land. They returned late in the follow- 
ing September. 

The Kirtland Temple was dedicated 
on the twenty-seventh of March, 1836. 
The following five months were passed 
by Heber in the eastern States, fulfilling 
a mission, the first one he had yet taken 
alone. 

The hour was approaching when 
Heber C. Kimball was to make his 
great mark as an Apostle of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. On Sunday, June 4, 1837, 
as he was sitting in one of the stands of 
the Temple, the Prophet Joseph stepped 
in and whispered in his ear: “Brother 
Heber, the Spirit of the Lord has 
whispered to me, saying, Let my ser- 
vant Heber go to England, and proclaim 
my Gospel, and open the door of salva- 
tion to that nation.”’ 

The thought was overpowering; he 
had been surprised at his call to the 
Apostleship; now he was overwhelmed. 
Like Jeremiah of old he staggered under 
the weight of his own weakness, and in 
his self humiliation exclaimed: ‘“‘O Lord, 
Tama man of stammering tongue, and 
altogether unfit for such a work; how 
can J go to preach in that land, which is 


so famed throughout Christendom for 
learning, knowledge and piety; the 
nursery of religion; and to a people 
whose intelligence is proverbial.”’ 

Nevertheless, he resolved to go, be- 
lieving it to be the will of God, in whom 
he trusted for every needed qualifica- 
tion. 

He started on this important mission 
June 13, 1837, in company with Orson 
Hyde, Willard Richards and Joseph 
Fielding. He was compelled to leave 
his family almost destitute, and went 
forth, himself, literally ‘“‘without purse 
or scrip.’’ They sailed from New York 
on the first of July, and on the twentieth 
of that month landed in Liverpool. 

The details of this, the first foreign 
mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, and one of the most 
remarkable of modern times, are too 
voluminous for even hasty mention. 
After a marvelous experience, and 
equally wonderful success in preaching 
and baptizing, Heber C. Kimball, the 
father of the British mission, returned 
to his native land, after an absence of 
eleven months and nine days. 

One incident of his mission we will 
relate, in his own words, as pertaining 
closely to one branch of his numerous 
family: 

“The first child born in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, in 
Great Britain (October 7, 1837) was the 
daughter of James and Nancy Smithies. 
After she was born her parents wanted 
to take her to the church to be sprinkled, 
or christened, as they callit. I used every 
kind of persuasion to convince them 
of their folly; it being contrary to the 
Scriptures and the will of God; the 
parents wept bitterly, and it seemed as 
though I could not prevail on them to 
omit it. I wanted to know of them 
the reason why they were so tenacious; 
the answer was, ‘if she dies she cannot 
have a burial in the churchyard.’ I 
said to them, ‘Brother and Sister Smithies, 
I say unto you in the name of Israel’s 
God, she shall not die on this land, for 
she shall live until she becomes a mother 
in Israel; and I say it in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and by virtue of the Holy Priest- 
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hood vested in me.’ That silenced 
them, and when she was two weeks old 
they presented the child to me; I took 
it in my arms and blessed it, that it 
should live to become a mother in 
Israel.” 

The child’s name was Mary Smithies, 
who afterwards became Heber’s wife 
and the mother of several children. 

Finding, on his return from Europe, 
that the Church, with the exception of a 
few members, most of whom were luke- 
warm in the faith, had removed to Mis- 
souri, Heber at once prepared to follow. 
He left Kirtland with his family and a 
few others, about the first of July, 1838, 
and arrived at Far West, Caldwell 
County, Missouri, on the twenty-fifth 
of the month. He there met the 
Prophet Joseph and other dear friends 
and mingled with them tears of gratitude 
and joy. 

The five years from 1833 to 1838 was 
one of the darkest periods in the 
Church’s history. Mobocracy on one 
hand and apostasy on the other, dealt 
the cause of .God cruel blows, such as 
no human work could hope to withstand. 
Six of the Twelve Apostles and one of 
the First Presidency became disaffected, 
and many other Elders fell away and 
joined hands with the robbers and mur- 
derers of their brethren. Like a rock 
in mid-ocean, facing the storm, unmoved 
by wind or wave, stood Heber C. Kim- 
ball, among the truest, true; among the 
bravest, brave. 

In the fall of 1838, after a brief breath- 
ing spell, the mob troubles, revived, and 
the tempest of persecution burst forth 
with tenfold fury. Far West was be- 
seiged and fell a prey to mob violence. 
Joseph and other leading Elders were 
betrayed and made prisoners, and mur- 
der and rapine held high carnival amid 
the smoking ruins of peaceful homes 
and ravaged fields. 

Says Heber, who was as usual, in the 
thickest of the fray: ‘‘When the troops 
surrounded us, and we were brought 
into a hollow square, the first persons 
that I knew were men who had once pro- 
fessed to be beloved brethren, and they 
were the men who piloted these mobs 


into our city: William,E. McLellin and 
Lyman E. Johnson, two of the Twelve, 
John Whitmer and David Whitmer, two 
of the witnesses to the Book of Mor- 
mon; and scores of others. * 23 ca 
William E. McLellin wanted to know 
where Heber C. Kimball was; someone 
pointed me out to him, as I was sitting 
on the ground. He came up to me and 
said: ‘Brother Heber, what do you think 
of Joseph Smith, the fallen prophet,now? 
Has he not led you blindfolded long 
enough; look and see yourself, poor, 
your family stripped and robbed, and 
your brethren in the same fix; are you 
satisfied with Joseph?’ 

“T replied, Yes, I am more satisfied 
with him, a hundredfold, than ever I 
was before; for I see you in the very 
position that he foretold you would be 
in—a Judas to betray your brethren—if 
you did not forsake your adultery, forni- 
cation, lying and abominations. Where 
are you? What are you about; you and 
Hinkle and scores of others? Have you 
not betrayed Joseph and his brethren 
into the hands of the mob, as Judas did 
Jesus? Yes, verily you have; I tell you 
Mormonism is true, and Joseph is a true 
prophet of the living God, and you, with 
all others that turn therefrom, will be 
damned and go to hell, and Judas will 
rule over you.”’ 

Joseph and other leading brethren 
were driven off like cattle to prison. 
Heber, not being well known in Mis- 
souri, and consequently less an object 
of hatred in the eyes of the mob, was set 
at liberty, and with Brigham Young, his 
fellow Apostle, shared and assisted in 
the exodus of the Saints from Missouri, 
in the winter of 1838-9. He visited 
Joseph and the brethren in prison, re- 
peatedly, sometimes at the peril of his 
life, and ministered to their comfort and 
consolation. 

The following spring found the Church 
established at Commerce, afterwards 
Nauvoo, in the state of Illinois. Joseph 
had escaped from prison, with most of 
his captive companions, and the gather- 
ing of God’s people was now resumed 
with unprecedented energy. 

One day, while crossing the Mississippi, 
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on a steamboat, looking towards and 
admiring the beautiful site of Nauvoo, 
Apostle Kimball observed: ‘“‘It is a very 
pretty place, but not along abiding home 
for the Saints.”’ 

Sidney Rigdon, one of the First Presi- 
dency, hearing of Heber’s words, and 
dreading their prophetic potency, took 
him to task for it in the presence of 
Joseph and other Elders. ‘‘I should 
suppose,” said he, petulantly, “that Elder 
Kimball had passed through sufferings 
and privations and mobbings and driv- 
ings enough, to learn to prophecy good 
concerning Israel.’”’ Heber replied: 
‘President Rigdon, I prophecy good con- 
cerning you all the time—if you can get 
it.’ The retort amused Joseph, who 
laughed heartily, and Elder - Rigdon 
yielded the point. Seven years later the 
truth and prescience of Heber’s words 
were terribly confirmed. 

Hardly was he settled in his new 
home in Nauvoo, when he was called to 
fulfill another mission. Again he must 
cross the mighty ocean, to renew in 
foreign lands the work which he and his 
fellow laborers had commenced two 
years before. This time he accompanied 
Apostle Brigham Young, then President 
of the Twelve, and the majority of his 
quorum. A great work was performed 
by the Apostles in the British Isles; the 
mission was established on a broad and 
permanent basis, and the mighty stream 
of Israel’s emigration from foreign 
shores set in motion. They returned 
in the summer of 1841, after an absence 
of nearly two years. 

It was during the days that followed , 
their return, that Joseph taught Heber 
and others of the Twelve the principle of 
celestial or plural marriage. 

The pathetic story of how Heber and 
Vilate Kimball received and embraced 
this holy principle has been tenderly 
told by their daughter, Helen. Here 
is her narrative: 

“In Nauvoo, my father, among others 
of his brethren, was taught the plural 
wife doctrine, and was told by Joseph, 
the Prophet, three times, to go and take 
a certain woman as his wife; but not till 
he commanded him in the name of the 


Lord did he obey. At the same time 
Joseph told him not to divulge this 
secret, not even to my mother, for fear 
that she would not receive it; for his 
life was in constant jeopardy, not only 
from outside influences and enemies, 
who were seeking some plea to take 
him back to Missouri, but from false 
brethren who had crept like snakes into 
his bosom and then betrayed him. 

“My father realized the situation fully, 
and the love and reverence he bore for 
the Prophet were so great that he would 
sooner have laid down his life than have 
betrayed him. This was the greatest 
test of his faith he had ever experienced. 
The thought of deceiving the kind and 
faithful wife of his youth, whom he 
loved with all his heart, and who with 
him had borne so patiently their separa- 
tions, and all the trials and sacrifices 
they had been called to endure, was 
more than he felt able to bear. 

“My mother had noticed a change in 
his manner and appearance, and when 
she inquired the cause, he tried to evade 
her questions. At last he promised he 
would tell her after a while, if she would 
only wait. This trouble so worked upon 
his mind that his anxious and haggard 
looks betrayed him daily and hourly, 
and finally his misery became so un- 
bearable that it was impossible to control 
his feelings. He became sick in body, 
but his mental wretchedness was too 
great to allow of his retiring, and he 
would walk the floor till nearly morning, 
and some times the agony of his mind 
was so terrible that he would wring his 
hands and weep like a child, and be- 
seech the Lord to be merciful and reveal 
to her this celestial principle, for he him- 
self could not break his vow of secrecy. 

“The anguish of their hearts was in- 
describable, and when she found it was 
useless to beseech him longer she retired 
to her room and bowed before the Lord 
and poured out her soul in prayer to him 
who hath said: ‘If any lack wisdom let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not.” - My 
father’s heart was raised at the same 
time in supplication. While pleading as 
one would plead for life, the vision of 
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her mind was opened, and, as darkness 
flees before the morning sun, so did her 
sorrow and the groveling things of earth 
vanish away. 

“Before her was illustrated the order 
of celestial marriage, in all its beauty and 
glory, together with the great exaltation 
and honor it would confer upon her in 
that immortal and celestial sphere, if she 
would accept it and stand inher place by 
her husband’s side. She also saw the 
woman he had taken to wife, and con- 
templated with joy the vast and bound- 
less love and union which this order 
would bring about, as well as the in- 
crease of her husband’s kingdoms, and 
the power and glory extending through- 
out the eternities, worlds without end. 

‘With a countenance beaming with 
joy, for she was filled with the spirit of 
God, she returned to my father, saying: 
‘Heber, what you kept from me the Lord 
has shown to me.’ She told me she 
never saw so happy a man as father 
was when she described the vision and 
told him she was satisfied and knew that 
it was from God. 

The three years following his return 
from England, Heber spent in the active 
prosecution of his apostolic labors. He 
fulfilled various missions in the States, 
but never again crossed the ocean to 
other lands. His purely missionary 
labors were drawing to a close. The 
hour of martyrdom of the Prophet 
Joseph was approaching, and upon the 
shoulders of the Twelve was about to 
roll the burden of the kingdom of the 
latter days. 

On the twenty-first of May, of the 
fateful year, 1844, Heber C. Kimball left 
Nauvoo, on his last mission to the Gen- 
tiles. He accompanied President Brig- 
ham Young, and other Apostles and 
Elders. The object of their mission was 
to present to the nation the name of 
Joseph Smith, as a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. While 
they were absent Joseph and Hyrum 
were assassinated in Carthage jail. 
Heber was in Salem, Massachusetts, 
when the terrible news reached his ears. 
The Twelve, grief-stricken and almost 
crushed with sorrow, turned their sad 


steps homeward, arriving in Nauvoo on 
the sixth of August, forty days after the 
martyrdom. 

The Church had received a stunning 
blow, but with superhuman vitality it 
revived from the shock, and rose up in 
godlike energy to renew its mission of 
salvation to mankind. Under the magic 
stroke of the wand of Omnipotence, 
other great men had risen to perpetuate 
the works and memories of the martyred 
slain. Joseph’s mantle fell upon Brig- 
ham Young. Heber C. Kimball was his 
right-hand man, and as he had before 
stood by Joseph, he now stood firm at 
the side of his successor, a pillar of 
faith and power not to be broken. 

On the seventeenth of February, 1846, 
he left the doomed city of Nauvoo, and 
joined the camp of Israel on Sugar 
Creek, with their faces towards the 
Rocky Mountains. His prediction con- 
cerning Nauvoo was being fulfilled. 
The exodus of the Saints from Illinois 
had begun. 

The camp commenced its westward 
march on Sunday, March 1, 1846. Three 
months later found them at Winter 
Quarters, on the Missouri river. From 
this point went forth the Mormon 
Battalion to Mexico, the same summer, 
and in the following spring, the Pioneers, 
whose destination was the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. Heber C. Kimball 
was one of the famous little band whose 
wagons, on the twenty-fourth of July, 
forty years ago, rolled down yonder 
slope and encamped upon this then 
barren plain. 

The fall of the year found him back at 
Winter Quarters, assisting to prepare for 
the next season’s emigration. Ata con- 
ference held there,on the twenty-seventh 
of December, 1847, the quorum of the 
First Presidency, which had been vacant 
since the death of Joseph, was reorgan- 
ized, and Brigham Young was chosen 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in all the world, 
with Heber C. Kimball and Willard 
Richards as his counselors. This action 
was confirmed at the General Conference 
in Great Salt Lake City, in October of 
the following year. 
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The residue of Heber C. Kimball’s 
history, here so briefly told, is con- 
fined to the land which his wives 
and children now inhabit, and where 
much of it that will never be written is 
cherished as precious memories in the 
hearts of tens of thousands. Many will 
remember his famous prophecy in the 
year 1848—the year of the cricket plague 
—when the half-starved, half-clad settlers 
scarcely knew where to look for the 
next crust of bread, or for rags to hide 
their nakedness. His amazing assertion 
that within a few months, ‘‘States goods’”’ 
would be sold in the streets of Salt Lake 
City as cheap as in New York, and that 
the people should be abundantly supplied 
with clothing, with its wonderful fulfill- 
ment in the unexpected advent of the 
gold-hunters ez route for California, is a 
notable instance of the prescient power 
that rested upon him, and stamped him 
as a prophet of God. 

In the famine year of 1856, he playeda 
part like unto that of Joseph of old; feed-- 
ing from his own bins and storehouses, 
filled by his providence and foresight in 
anticipation of the straitness of the times, 
the hungry multitude—kindred, strangers 
and all—who looked to him for succor. 

It is related that, in the midst of this 
season of distress, a brother, sorely in 
need of bread, came to him for counsel 
as to how he should procure it. 

“Go and marry a wife,’? was Heber’s 
terse reply. 

Thunderstruck at receiving such an 
answer, at such a time, when he could 
scarcely find food for himself, the man 
went his way, dazed and _ bewildered, 
thinking that President Kimball must be 
out of his mind. But the more he thought 
of the prophetic character and calling 
of the one who had given him this 
strange advice, the less he felt like ignor- 
ing it. Finally he resolved to obey 
counsel, let the consequences be what 
they might. But where was the woman 
who would marry him? was the ‘next 
problem. Bethinking himself of a 
widow with several children, whom he 
thought might be induced to share her 
lot with him, he mustered up courage, 
proposed and was accepted. 


In that widow’s house was laid up a 
six months’ store of provisions. 

Meeting President Kimball shortly 
afterwards, the now prosperous man of 
family exclaimed: 

“Well, Brother Heber, I followed your 
advice—”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the servant of God, ‘‘and 
you found bread.”’ 

But a volume might be written, and 
then the half remain untold, of the say- 
ings and doings of this mighty man of 
God. We can only sketch them now, in 
haste and brevity, promising, by the 
blessing of the Lord, a book more 
worthy of the subject in the future. 

On the 22nd of October, 1867, died 
Vilate Murray Kimball, as noble a wife 
and mother, and as unselfish and de- 
voted a Saint, as ever drew breath. 
Her loss was a heavy blow to her sorrow- 
ing husband. ‘I shall not be long after 
her,”’ was the sad prophecy that fell from 
his quivering lips, as he followed the 
remains of his beloved partner to the 
tomb. In less than a twelve-month his 
words were fulfilled. 

On the morning of the 22nd of June, 
1868, death again entered the household, 
leveling his fatal shaft at the mighty 
heart of its patriarchal head. At the 
age of sixty-seven years, his mind yet 
unimpaired, his iron frame unbent by 
age, but with health shattered by toil 
and trial in the service of his Maker, 
Heber C. Kimball, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ,the tried and trusted friend of God 
passed peacefully from earth away. 
Freed from his mortal prison-house, of 
sorrow and of pain, his mission here 
completed, he sought once more the 
scenes and society of his spirit youth in 
the realms of eternal rest. 

Past angels, Gods and sentinels, who guard 

The gates celestial, challengeless and free, 

That sovereign spirit soared unto its own; 

By shouting millions welcomed back again, 

With all his new-won laurels on his brow— 

The meed of valor and of victory— 

To exaltations endless as the lives! 

Orson F. Whitney. 


an 


Pencils are sometimes lead, but the 
pen has to be driven.— Boston Transcript. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE sketch we publish in this num- 
ber, of President Heber C. Kimball, 
may be read as the introductory toa 
forthcoming volume containing his 
biography. The Life of President Kim- 
ball will be eagerly anticipated by the 
people, with whom he was for so many 
years identified as counselor and friend. 
From the glimpse we get of his long 
career of usefulness and devotion to the 
highest principles of human life, in the 
sketch before us, we are justified in look. 
ing forward to the publication of his 
biography, with the keenest expectation 
of a literary feast, that will be most en- 
joyable and of the greatest benefit to 
those who shall partake. That a life so 
full of heroic incident, so fraught with 
examples of meritorious | behavior 
should be lost to the future generations 
of Zion, would be a calamity; that it 
should have so able and devoted a his- 
torian as Bishop O. F. Whitney, to 
chronicle and set down in elegant dic- 
tion the events that have distinguished 
it forever, among the people of God, is 
most fortunate. We shall be glad to 
welcome the Life of Heber C. Kimball 
and accord it the prominent place inthe 
library of home literature, which it is 
sure to deserve. 


“Notable Buildings of Carthage’’ is 
the title of our engraving in this num- 
ber. At the top of the page is seen, 
through the luxurious foliaze of some 
splendid trees, the County Court House 
of Hancock County. Here many trials in 
which the Prophet Josephand other lead- 
ing brethren figured were held. Here 
the records of the purchases and sales of 
real estate, during the periods of settle- 


ment and exodus are preserved. The 
building is a creditable one and the 
grounds about it are very attractively 
laid out in lawns and shaded paths. 

The present appearance of Carthage 
jail, is that of a substantial residence. 
It is so occupied, and is a conveniently 
and comfortably furnished home. The 
associations of this historic building are 
so horrible to Latter-day Saints that we 
shall not dwell upon them. The room 
occupied by the illustrious Martyrs is 
preserved as it was at the time of the 
tragedy, and visitors are courteously re- 
ceived and shown over the house by its 
owners. 

The Hamilton House was the com- 
mon hostlery of Carthage in the early 
days of Illinois, frequented by lawyers 
and statesmen, travelers and speculators. 
Here the dead bodies of the martyrs 
rested until taken away to Nauvoo by 
their friends. These buildings are all 
referred to, on various and interesting 
occasions, in the history of the Church, 
and the views of them cannot fail to 
excite a lively interest in the breasts of 
the students of Church history. 


‘Habit’? is hard to overcome. If 
you take off the first letter it does not 
change ‘‘a bit.’’ If you take another 
you have a ‘“‘bit” left. If you take off 
another the whole of ‘“‘it’? remains. If 
you take off another it is ‘“‘t’” totally 
used up. All of which goes to show 
that if you wish to be rid of a “habit” 
you must throw it off altogether. 


There areseveral base ball players, 
each receiving a larger salary than does 
a United States Senator or the governor 
of any State except two. The average 
professional base ball player is better 
paid than school teachers, than learned 
university professors, and than most of 
the notable editors and ministers. And 
the ‘“‘sluggers’’? get more newspaper 
mention, during their season, than do all 
the United States senators, school 
teachers, professors, preachers and 
editors combined. What wonder, then, 
that half the youths of the country incline 
to bat and ballinstead of books! 
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It isa good thing to own something 
that is growing while you sleep, and 
Science has made a discovery that helps 
everybody to do so. It has found out 
that fruit trees slumber in the daytime 
and work at night. This modern idea 
is that fruit trees acquire most of their 
growth at night. Dr. Krauss has 
observed and calculated that the fruit of 
the cherry laurel increases in the night 
at the rate of ninety per cent. and only 
ten per cent. by day, while apples 
increase eighty per cent. at night and 
twenty per cent. in the daytime. 


At the late annual conference of the 
Church some very interesting statistics 
were presented in the various reports 
read. There were reported thirty Stakes 
of Zion,embracing the Territory of Utah 
and parts of Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Colorado and New Mexico. 
Within these stakes are eleven Apostles, 
sixty-five Patriarchs, six thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four Seventies, three 
thousand one hundred and twenty-three 
High Priests, twelve thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-one Elders, two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-three Priests, 
two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
seven Teachers, six thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four Deacons, 81,228 
members making a total of officers and 
members of 115,699. There are children 
under eight years of age 46,684. Total 
souls 162,383. 

The Relief Society reported 235 socie- 
ties with 18,000 members, having assets 
$9,166 cash, $21,032 property, $6,479 real 
estate, 66,409 bushels of wheat. Receipts 


for the year were $6,172 cash, $6,032 | 


property, 4,074 bushels wheat. Dis- 
bursements for relief $4,126 cash, $4,369 
property, besides various contributions to 
hospitals and other charities. 

The Young Ladies Mutual Improve- 
ment Association reported a member- 
ship of 7,744, average attendance at 
meetings 4,119, meetings held 3742. 
Chapters in Church works read by mem- 
bers 12,959. Miscellaneous papers 258, 
and original essays 1,010. They have in 
libraries 2,476 volumes and cash on 
hand $745. 


The Deseret Sunday School Union re- 
ported 425 Sunday schools. Male teach- 
ers 4981.4 Female teachers 3368. Total 
officers and teachers 8.349. Male children 
in attendance 26.152, female children 
25.428. Total children 51.580. Grand-total 
of officers and pupils in the Sunday 
schools 59.929. There are 363 The- 
ologicalclasses, 859 Bible and Testament 
classes, 490 Book of Mormon, 232 
Doctrine and Covenants, 158 Juvenile 
Instructor, 293 Catechism, 2,234 mis- 
cellaneous, making a total of 4.929 
classes taught. The libraries contain 4o.- 
844 books. 

The report of the Y. M. M.I. Associa- 
tions was read at the semi-annual con- 
ference held.on the evening of April 8th 
in the Provo Tabernacle. While it was 
very incomplete, some of the largest 
Stakes failing to report, the exhibit it 
makes of the Associations reporting is 
most creditable. Twenty Stakes re- 
ported showing 179 associations and 
7749 members, an increase of 716 in 
six months; average attendance at 
meetings, 4755, or over sixty per cent. 
Meetings were held as follows: Stake 
conferences, 61; regular weekly meet- 
ings, 2783; conjoint sessions, 771; extra 
meetings, 119. Total, 3734. Missionary 
appointments filled, 612. Visits of gen- 
eral and Stake officers, 266. Number of 
members on missions, 116. Libraries, 
73, volumes, 5294. Manuscript papers 
read, 350. Essays, 782. Testimonies 
borne, 3615. Questions answered, 1462.° 
Declamations, 661. Musical exercises, 
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Subjective lectures were as follows: 


Bible, 1975. Book of Mormon, 1146. 
Doctrine and Covenants, 1132. Church 
History, 544. Doctrinal, 650. Histori- 
cal, 238. Scientific, 85. Biographical, 
165. Political, 38. Travel, 40. Miscel- 
laneous, 1585. Total, 7598. 


Of all these totals fifty per cent. may 
be added for an approximation of the 
true status and condition of the associa- 
tions,as the above represents only twenty 
out of the thirty Stakes. This addition 
would make the total of associations 268 
and of members 11623, which we believe 
is about correct. 


“THE WAYSIDE INN.” 


“THE WAYSIDE ELNN.” 


THE village of Sudbury is, as every 
New Englander knows, in Middlesex 
county, Mass., not far from Concord 
town, of Revolutionary fame. 

One afternoon, about sixty years ago, 
the rattling stage-coach which ran on the 
high-road between Boston and the Con- 
necticut Valley, was making its usual 
stop three miles from the village, at the 
Red Horse Inn. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be. 

Among the passengers who alighted 
here, was a young man lately graduated 
from Maine’s renowned college, Old 
Bowdoin, and now on his way to foreign 
lands. Glancing around him with all 
the glad eagerness of youth, he stood for 
a minute in the shadow of the great oak- 
trees before the door. The red glow of 
‘sunset suffused meadow and woodland, 
painting in brilliant hues the time-worn 
and weather-stained inn, its tiny wood- 
bine-curtained windows, and gayly 
prancing horse depicted upon the sign- 
board. In the yard below was a busy 
scene; a noisy gathering of teamsters, 
travelers, market-women, peddlers, 
strolling players, beggars and inn ser- 
vants: the Red Horse tavern was a far- 
famed place of refreshment for man and 
beast. 

In the door-way stood: the smiling 
host, welcoming his guests. When they 
had entered the house, and were doing 
justice to a generous meal, he informed 
them (as was his wont) that the Red 
Horse had been kept by his father in 
King George’s time, when Massachusetts 
was a colony. He recounted how his 
parent had led a body of volunteers 
down to Concord, to help protect the 
stores of ammunition from the king’s 
troops. The sword which the gallant 
Colonel Howe had worn on that mem- 
orable day now hung over the wide fire- 
place, and all were free to examine and 
admire it. 

When they had finished supper, the 
travelers were ushered into the presence 
of their host’s daughter, Miss Jerusha 


Howe, who always kept aloof from the 
ordinary guests of the inn, being a young 
woman of superior culture. She had 
been educated at a city boarding-school, 
and was, therefore, looked upon as a 
prodigy of learning and accomplishments. 
The inn-parlor was her especial domain; 
it was a large, low-raftered room, with 
wainscotted walls and tiled chimney- 
piece,and for decoration, the Howe coat- 
of-arms in brilliant colors. Opposite the 
fire-place hung a picture of Princess 
Mary, daughter of King George the 
Third, and on another wall was a double 
oval frame containing the portraits ofa 
man and woman, with beneath them 
the rather startling assertion: ‘‘We are 
one!”’ These were Jerusha’s great-grand- 
parents. And the crowning glory of the 
room was the new spinet—the object of 
the neighbors’ awe and admiration, being 
the first article of the kind seen in those 
parts. Happy and envied was she who 
could say to her sister-gossips, ‘I’ve seen 
Jurusha’s pianny, and I heerd her play on 
it, tew!”’ 

Yielding to the solicitations of her fa- 
ther, brother and visitors, the young 
lady seated herself at the instrument, 
opened her music-book, and discoursed 
sweet melodies and thrilling fantasias, 
and, notably, the noisy ‘‘battle of 
Prague,’’ to the great delectation of her 
listeners. Thus*was the evening passed. 
and then the guests climbed the creak- 
ing staircase to the tiny sloping rooms 
above. At break of day they were in 
their places in the coach again, and as 
the driver started his strong horses and 
set off toward the brightening east, the 
youthful traveler turned his gaze back 
to the quaint old inn, and kept the mem- 
ory of it in his poet heart. The name of 
this young man was Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

Time brought many changes in Sud- 
bury and the county round;a railroad 
superseded the stage-coach and turned 
the tide of travel away from the old 
highway and the Red Horse Inn. The 
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gallant steed on the sign-board grew 
more and more indistinct, until he seem- 
ed but the shadow of his former self; 
still, he held his head erect and pranced 
as gaily as of yore, although his reign 
was over. The house became known as 
Howe’s Tavern, its glory a thing of the 
past, andits guests comparatively few. 

In 1848—about twenty-five years after 
Longfellow’s visit—a professor from 
Harvard College, Daniel Treadwell by 
name, chanced to pass a night at the 
wayside inn, and, appreciating the rural 
beauty and seclusion of the spot, deter- 
mined to make it his home during the 
long vacation. Accordingly, he busied 
himself in securing some congenial spir- 
its, who agreed to join him in his sum- 
mer retreat. Among these chosen ones 
was Dr. T. W. Parsons, a gifted and 
promising writer of classical poems; 
Luigi Monti, a Sicilian youth of ardent 
temperament and versatile talent; and 
Henry Washington Wales, of graver 
bearing, a great student, traveler and 
linguist. 

Professor Treadwell himself was a 
learned man of science and an inventor, 
and at the same time a theologian of 
broad views and far-reaching philan- 
thropy. He was a man of somewhat 
gruff exterior, but one whose kindliness, 
extending even to the brute creation, 
would prompt him to turn his horse 
rather than crush a worm, that lay wrig- 
gling in the path; or to feed assiduously 
a nestful of bereaved young robins, 
ostensibly for the purpose of seeing how 
much the birdlings would eat. 

The summer days were passed peace- 
fully and pleasantly by the party at the 
quiet oldinn. Musical was the murmur 
of the trout-stream in the woods hard 
by, soft and brilliant were the sunset 
skies, calm and bright the moonlight 
evenings. And when the summer deep- 
ened into autumn, and the afternoons 
grew chill, a fire of logs was lighted in 
the parlor, and many an hour passed in 
music and merriment that made the 
rafters ring. ; 

An appreciative listener, though a 
somewhat timid conversationalist at 
these evening gatherings, was Lyman 


Howe, the youngest member of the 
family whom Longfellow had met, and 
the only one left in Sudbury. He was 
nominally the landlord of the inn, and 
though he had long since delegated his 
authority and domiciled himself in a 
cottage near by, the greater part of his 
time was spent in his childhood’s home. 
His chief delight was to descant to new- 
comers on the antiquity of the family 
name, to point to the Howe coat-of-arms 
and the Revolutionary sword of his 
grandsire, and to wonder what Lord 
Howe would say if his American cousin 
should cross the sea and visit him. Be- 
ing a justice of the peace, he was known 
as “Squire,” and having picked up a 
great variety of learning, was looked 
upon asan oracle by his neighbors. With 
these he was wont to be lofty and pom- 
pous in his bearing, but in the presence 
of his more intellectual city-bred ac- 
quaintances, he was merely a delighted 
listener. 

His parents and his sister Jerusha were 
dead, his brother had married and re- 
moved to a distance, but the fair spin- 
ster’s parlor was unchanged, and when 
landlord and guests gathered round the 
fire, its fitful flame still lighted the pic- 
tured face of Princess Mary, the rusty- 
sword and the Howe coat-of-arms, and 
danced on the spinet’s yellow, rattling 
keys. 

* x * * * 

Such is the prose version of the ‘“‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” The reader will 
have already recognized the originals of 
the Poet, Theologian, Student, Young 
Sicilian and Landlord who are so graph- 
ically described in the prelude of the 
poem. With the exception of the land- 
lord, all these characters were personal 
friends of Mr. Longfellow’s, and from 
them he received the details of their re- 
peated summerings at the Sudbury inn, 
as well as the description of Lyman 
Howe, who was a very young man at 
the time of the poet’s visit. 

The Musician and the Jew of the 
poem, though never actually in Howe’s 
Tavern, were not creatures of the poet’s 
brain, as has been said of all seven 
characters, and even of the inn itself; 
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they were men personally known to Mr, 
Longfellow, and their characters intro- 
duced to give variety to the tales. The 
Spanish Jew, Edrehi, whose 
. eyes seemed gazing far away, 
As if in vision or in trance, 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the Jewish maidens dance, 


lived and died in Boston, where he was 
indeed a ‘‘vender of silks and fabrics 
rare,’ and other costly articles of oriental 
make. The fair-haired, blue-eyed Mu- 
sician of the North, who is represented 
as interluding wild Scandinavian legends 
with the inspired strains of his apie 
was no other than Ole Bull: 

His figure tall and straight and lithe, 

And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race. 

The charming descriptions of inn, 
landlord and guests, with the first seven 
tales, were first published in 1863. These 
comprised the inspiriting account of Paul 
Revere’s Ride; the sad story of Ser Fed- 
erigo’s falcon; the triumph of Rabbi Ben 
Levi over the death-angel; the beautiful 
legend of King Robert of Sicily; the saga 
of the fierce bold Norse king, Olaf; the 
dreary, horrible Torquemada, and the 
pretty and te) Birds of Killing- 
worth. 

Nine years later appeared the seven 
tales supposed to have been told on the 
“Second Day,” the rainy one. These 
were: The Bell of Atri, that touching 
appeal in behalf of the brute creation; 
the Eastern tale of the Miser of Kam- 
balu; the Cobbler of Hagenau; the ghost- 
ly Ballad of Carmilhan; Lady Went- 
worth; the Baron of St. Castine; and the 
justly named Legend Beautiful. 

The “Aftermath,’’ or Third Part, soon 
followed. This included Azrael, another 
legend of the death-angel; the story of 
Emma and Eginhard; the Quaker-Colo- 
nial sketch, Elizabeth; the Monk of 
Casal-Maggiore; the warlike Scander- 
berg; Charlemagne; the quaint little 
ballad of Mother’s Ghost; and the Rhyme 
of Sir Christopher. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
poem, Longfellow made his second and 
last visit to the wayside inn. He found, 
alas, that the scene was changed and the 


shrine desecrated. Lyman Howe had 
been gathered to his illustrious fathers, 
and as he had died a bachelor and the 
house had been sold at public auction, 
Miss Jerusha’s parlor had been invaded 
by a vulgar throng, whose ruthless grasp 
appropriated and scattered its once re- 
vered contents. The finest of the old 
oaks before the door had disappeared, 
having been destroyed by a stroke of 
lightning; and the distinguished visitor, 
saddened, turned away. 

It has been noticed that at the close of 
the poem there are five, not seve mem- 
bers of the inn party accounted for: 

Two are beyond the salt sea-waves, 
And three already in their graves. 


Ole Bull and Edrehi are omitted. The 
three who died before Longfellow’s death 
were the Theologian, the Student and 
the Landlord. The first of these, Pro- 
fessor Treadwell, left a name renowned 
for scientific inventions, and to those 
who knew him well, the memory of his 
unaffected kindness. Henry W. Wales, 
the youth 

Ces needa of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were known, 

And yet a lover of his own 


had lived in Rome for many years, where 
he became known as the ‘Prince of 
Wales,’”’ on account of the elegance of 
his establishment. At his death he be- 
queathed to Harvard College the valu- 
able collections of books which had been 
“his pastime and delight.”’ 

The twocharacters whosurvived Long- 
fellow are still living. One of these is 
Dr. Parsons, the Poet 

é whose verse 
Was irs musical and terse, 
in Longfellow’s estimation, and who has 
become famous by his metrical transla- 
tion of Dante and other works. 

The other, the Sicilian, Mr. 

Monti 


In sight of Etna born and bred, 


Luigi 


is now a pale, white-haired gentleman, 
with intellectual face and genial manners. 
It is to his faithful memory that we are 
indebted for these details. 

The wayside inn is still standing, but, 
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sad to tel!, the immortalized Red Horse 
Tavern hes been carefully renovated and 
regenerated into a show-place, where for 
a small consideration the tourist is ush- 


ered into the cheaply modernized and 
extremely unpicturesque parlor, and is 
told that here Longfellow sat while 
writing the poem. Selected. 
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Ir has been siated that the island of 
Barbados, with an area of one hundred 
and sixty-six square miles, contains a 
population of over one-hundred and 
seventy-five thousand souls, that is to 
say, an average of one thousand and 
fifty-four people to the square mile, and 
that therefore the Barbados is the most 
densely populated part of the earth. 
Permit me to present the claims of this 
historic island of Malta for the peculiar 
honor of being even more densely popu- 
lated than Barbados. The total extent 
of the land (or, more properly, rock), 
surface of Malta is about ninety-five 
square miles, and the proportion of the 
population (exclusive of the British war 
forces and of the visitors or non-resi- 
dents) is, as near as can be estimated at 
this date, one thousand five hundred to 
the square mile. 

The city of Valetta contains the greatest 
plethora of population—its area being 
about three-tenths of one square mile 
and its population twenty-four thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four, a propor- 
tion of seventy-eight thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven persons to the 
square mile. There is one specially 
populous quarter of Valetta known as 
the Manderaggio, whose area two and a 
half acres, wherein dwell two thousand 
five hundred and forty-four persons—a 
proportion of six hundred and thirty- 
six thousand souls to the square mile. 
Excluding the one-third of the island 
which is unsuitable for cultivation, and 
the area occupied by buildings, and the 
population of Malta reaches the enor- 
mous number of two thousand persons 
per square mile. 

The island raises enough to support 
about one-third of its inhabitants. Never- 
theless, the people are content and fairly 
prosperous. There are no direct taxes 


OF MALTA. 

levied of ny kind, nor any insurance, 
for the buiic ings are absolutely fireproof; 
there is no fire department to support. 
The buildings are of the soft Malta stone, 
and the builder scarcely needs any other 
tool than a hatchet and a square, for 
the material is worked almost as easily 
as cheese. The island has no debt; per 
contra, it has upward of two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds invested in 
English funds. Honesty and economy dis- 
tinguish the administration of this model 
little government. It is a so-called free 
port, but its custom house receipts are 
upwards of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds annually, and fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds of that total is derived 
from the import duties on wheat, and 
forty thousand pounds from the duties 
on wineS and spirits. The laboring 
classes pay these duties, but they don’t 
seem to know it! 

Malta is one of the busiest and most 
important ports in the Mediterranean, 
and in one year six thousand six hundred 
and seventy-five vessels were known to 
arrive in the harbor. The following 
countries are represented in Malta by 
Consuls or Consuls-General: United 
States, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden and 
Norway, Turkey and Tunis. 

The real property of the island is, as 
near as possible, thus owned: one-third 
by the church and her priests, one-third 
by the wealthier inhabitants,and one-third 
by the British government, the latter suc- 
ceeding to the property formerly owned 
by the Knights of Malta. 

The franchise has lately been extended, 
so that now about ten thousand of the 
inhabitants are privileged to vote for 
members of the council. The franchise 
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is based on a money qualification, not on 
the intelligence of the voter. For in- 
stance, a Maltese cook, who pays not 
less than six pounds a year for his house, 
but who cannot read or write, is a voter, 
whereas a gentleman and scholar, can- 
not vote because he lives with his father 
and pays no rent. 

Education is, however, on the increase, 
for in 1842 there were but three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty three scholars 
in the schools, and twelve thousand 
three hundred and ninety in 1881. This 
year the scholars number upward of 
fifteenthousand. About twenty thousand 
pounds is expended annually by the 
educational department. In 1881 the 
percentage on the native population of 
those able to speak, read and write their 
own language was sixteen and a half, 
leaving eighty three and a half illiterate 
or only able to speak their own tongue. 
The maltese is a most peculiar language. 
It is of Oriental origin, Arabic in its chief 
characteristics, but sprinkled all through 
with Italian incorporations. It has no 
grammar. It is phonetic and idiomatic. 


I will give you a sample. Itis froma 
Maltese love song: 

Tridu tafu shbeiba sh taghmel, 

Min fil ghodu sa fil ghashia, 

Taghmel il boklif’ rasa, 

U tokghodlok fil gallaria. 


The translation of which is: 


Would you know what a maiden does 
From morning until evening? 

She adorns her head with curls, 

And seats herself in the balcony. 


Sohn Worthington, U. S. Consul. 


Conversion is no repairing of the old 
building; but it takes all down and 
erects a new structure. The sincere 
Christian is quite a new fabric, from the 
foundation to the top-stone all new.— 
Alleine. 


Nothing is easier than fault finding. 
No talent; no self-denial, no genius, no 
character are required to set up in the 
grumbling business. But those who are 
moved by a genuine desire to do good 
have little time for murmuring or com- 
plaint.—Robert West. 
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Columbia weeps! And bends her. beauteous 
head, 

And drapes her flag in pendages of woe, 

And sets apart this day to fondly show 


Her rich appreciation of her honored dead! 


Nobly they fell her honor to sustain, 
Her Constitution, and her flag to save— 
Grand souls! ‘The noble and the brave! 
Our tears should fall to-day, as holy rain! 


We love our country—but our sons we mourn, 
The voice of nature must to-day have vent, 
And with the widows, we in grief lament; 

And to the orphans we in love will turn. 


Let there be silence for a sacred space, 
(Such silence as we read in Holy writ 
The grand Empyrean did in love edict;) 

That we the scene of battle may retrace! 


The fearful struggle! and the clang of war, 
The fierce encounter man with man did wage 
Squadron met squadron with demoniac rage; 

And rampant Mars triumphant drove his car! 


’ 


Till blood and carnage crimsoned all the plain 
And heap on heap, the dying, and the dead 
Promiscuous lay! aye, many a noble head; 

Was low in dust, no more to rise again. 


The flowers! Yes—'tis Decoration Day! 
Bring forth the chaplets to adorn the dead— 
Alas! alas! low lies each honored head, 

And mute the tribute we now fondly pay. 


Methinks the cypress, and funereal yew 
Would best express the feelings of the soul; 
Our honest tears rush forth without control, 

As we, our mournful offerings renew. 


Oh! may the God of love, and peace decree 
That war no more shall desecrate our land; 
That love fraternal may impel each hand, 

And faith, and hope, and peace our motto be! 


Columbia! Land of promise! Great and fair, 
May history's muse memorialize thy fame! 
And form a halo round thy mystic name, 

That shall to all the world that name declare! 

Hannah T, King. 


LUCY SMITH, 


Mother of the Prophet, 


pee OIN ee U POUR. 


The Chlory of Grod is Untelliqewee. 


Woven WANE 
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Ir 1r should be asked what class of 
men can do the state the most harm, 
or the Church most mischief, the univer- 
sal answer would be—<raitors! So 
patent is the correctness of the state- 
ment, that we deem it unnecessary to 
inquire into the reasons that lead to the 
conclusion. What state has perished 
but by traitors’ hands? What patriot 
suffered, but by a traitor’s perfidy? And 
so, aS we proceed, we shall see that it 
was principally through the schemes of 
traitors that Nauvoo’s budding prospects 
were blighted, and her virtuous people 
driven into the wilderness. 

It will be remembered that in our last 
number, we published a letter written 
by John C. Bennett to Sidney Rigdon 
and Orson Pratt, in which he stated that 
he was then enroute for Missouri for the 
purpose of getting out an indictment 
against Joseph for treason against that 
state, said to have been committed dur- 
ing the troubles at Far West, in the Fall 
of 1838. Whether Bennett went to Mis- 
souri or not I cannot say,:but through 
his influence the old charge of treason 
was revived, and an indictment found 
at a special term of the Circuit Court for 
Daviess County, Missouri, on the 5th of 
June, 1843; and on the 13th of the same 
month Governor Reynolds issued a 
requisition on the Governor of Illinois 
for Joseph Smith, and appointed Joseph 
H. Reynolds the agent of Missouri to 
receive the Prophet from the authorities 
of Illinois. Accordingly the warrant for 
the arrest was placed in the hands of 
Harmon T. Wilson by Governor Ford, 
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of Illinois, and Wilson and Reynolds 
started to find the Prophet. 

In the meantime Joseph’s friends were 
not inactive. The day before Governor 
Ford issued the warrant for the appre- 
hension of the Prophet, he incidentally 
mentioned to Judge James Adams that 
a requisition had been made by Missouri 
for the arrest of Joseph, and that he 
should issue it the next day; whereupon 
Judge Adams dispatched an express 
from Springfield to Nauvoo with this 
information... The express arrived in 
Nauvoo on the sixteenth of June; but 
three days before, Joseph with Emma, 
had left Nauvoo to visit Emma’s sister, a 
Mrs. Wasson, living near Dixon in Lee 
County, a little more than two hundred 
miles north of Nauvoo. But on the 
arrival of the messenger from Judge 
Adams, Hyrum Smith at once dispatched 
Stephen Markham and William Clayton 
to Joseph with the information. They 
left Nauvoo about midnight of the eight+ 
eenth, and sixty-six hours later arrived 
at Wasson’s, having ridden two hundred 
and twelve miles in that time, chang- 
ing horses only once and that near 
the end of the journey. Shortly after 
the arrival of Clayton a Mr. Southwick 
of Dixon rode out to Inlet Grove, where 
Mr. Wasson lived to inform Joseph that 
a writ was out for him, and for his pains 
and interest the Prophet paid him 
twenty-five dollars, though he had 
already been informed by Clayton and 
Markham. 

After the receipt of this information, 
however, Joseph concluded to remain 
where he was, for, as he ‘put it, if he 
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started for home he might meet the offi- 
cers, where he had no friends, and be run 
over into Missouri among his enemies. 

Just how the officers Wilson and Rey- 
nolds came to know of the whereabouts 
of the Prophet is not known. But at 
any rate they went directly to Dixon, 
nearly killing their horses by hard riding. 
At the village of Dixon they represented 
themselves as Mormon Elders, wanting 
to see the Prophet. They succeeded in 
hiring a man with a two horse team to 
drive them out to Wasson’s. On the 
way they passed William Clayton who 
had been sent by the Prophet to see if 
he could learn anything of the move- 
ments of the officers at Dixon. But as 
the sheriffs were disguised, Clayton did 
not recognize them. 

The officers arrived at Wasson’s and 
found Joseph walking down the path 
leading to the barn. They sprang upon 
him like wild beasts upon their prey, 
presenting their pistols, and Reynolds 
exclaimed-—‘‘God damn you sir, if you 
stir, ll shoot!’’ and this with slight varia- 
tions he kept repeating. Joseph asked 
them what was the meaning of all this, 
for they attempted to serve no process, 
and to their oft repeating threats of vio- 
lence, which they sought to make em- 
phatic with blood-curdling oaths, the 
Prophet bared his breast and told them 
to shoot, if they desired to, for he had 
endured so much oppression that he was 
weary of life. 

By this time Stephen Markham arrived 
on the scene, and immediately started to 
the Prophet’s assistance despite the 
threats of the officers to shoot him if he 
advanced another step. Nor did the 
brave man check his advance until Jos- 
eph cautioned him not to resist the offi- 
cers of the law. 

Reynolds and Wilson with much rude- 
ness and many unnecessary impreca- 
tions, hustled their prisoner into the 
wagon they had hired in Dixon, and 
were for starting off without giving their 
prisoner a chance to say one word to his 
friends, bid his wife or children good- 
bye, or even get his hat and clothes. 
But Markham seized the team by the 
bits and said there was no law requiring 


an officer to take a man to prison with- 
out his clothes, and held onuntil Emma 
could bring out Joseph’s hat and coat, 
regardless of the threats of the officers 
to shoot him. 

All this time they had served no pro- 
cess on their prisoner, and had repeat- 
edly thrust the muzzles of their pistols 
against his sides until both were badly 
bruised by the uncalled for violence. 

Joseph shouted to Markham as he was 
driven away, to go to Dixon and obtain 
a writ of habeas corpus, but as the horse 
Markham rode was jaded, and the offi- 
cers ordered their driver to whip up, 
they kept up with him, and both parties 
went into the town together. 

The sheriffs thrust their prisoner into 
a room ina tavern kept by Mr. McKen- 
nie, and ordered fresh horses to be 
ready in five minutes. Joseph toldthem 
he wanted to obtain counsel. ‘‘God 
d—n you, you shan’t have counsel; 
one more word and G—d d——n you I'll 
shoot you!’ was the brutal answer. Just 
then, however, a man passed the win- 
dow and to him Joseph shouted, “I am 
falsely imprisoned here, and I want a 
lawyer.’ Presently Lawyer Southwick, 
the gentleman who a few days before 
had rode out to Wasson’s to inform the 
Prophet that a writ was out for him, 
came to the house, but only to have the 
door banged in his face, and be denied 
admittance. Another lawyer, Shepherd 
G. Patrick, tried to gain admission to the 
prisoner but met with the same treat- 
ment as the first. But at last, through 
the influence of a Mr. Sanger anda Mr. 
Dixon, owner of the hotel building, 
where the Prophet was detained a pris- 
oner, Reynolds was given to understand 
that his prisoner must have a fair trial, 
and all the protection the laws afforded 
him. A writof Aadeas corpus was sued out 
before Mr. Chamberlain, the Master in 
Chancery, who lived some six miles from 
Dixon, made returnable before Hon. 
John D. Caton, judge of the ninth judic- 
ial circuit at Ottawa. 

Before starting for Ottawa, however, 
Joseph learned that Cyrus Walker Esq., 
was in the vicinity on an electioneering 
tour, he being the Whig candidate for 
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Congress from that district; and the 
Prophet attempted to secure his services 
in his defense, as he was the greatest 
criminal lawyer in that part of Illinois. 
Walker, however, refused to engage in 
his defense unless Joseph would agree 
to vote for him at the coming election, 
and the Prophet promised him his vote. 

Writs were sued out before the justice 
of the peace against Reynolds and Wil- 
son for making threats against the lives 
of Markham and Joseph; and another 
writ for a violation of the law in relation 
to writs of habeas corpus; and still an- 
other, this time from the Circuit Court of 
Lee County, for private injuries, false 
imprisonment, claiming $10,000 damages. 
Whether the sheriffs were released from 
the first writ, or just what action was 
taken respecting them, we cannot learn; 
but on the last writ they were held in 
$10,000 bonds, and as they could get no 
bondsmen this side of Missouri, they 
were taken in charge by the sheriff of 
Lee County, and were under the neces- 
sity of obtaining a writ of habeas corpus 
themselves. So that while Joseph was 
the prisoner of Reynolds and Wilson 
pending the hearing on the writ of habeas 
corpus he had sued out, they were pris- 
oners under the same circumstances, in 
charge of the sheriff of Lee County. 
And in this manner all started for Ottawa 
for a hearing on the several writs before 
Judge Caton. 

The whole company left Dixon on the 
twenty-fourth of June, and the same day 
arrived at Pawpaw Grove, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. The arrival of the 
Prophet and party at Pawpaw Grove 
created no little excitement, and the 
next morning the people gathered into 
the largest room in the hotel, and insist- 
ed upon hearing the Prophet preach. 
To this Sheriff Reynolds objected and 
said to the people, ‘I wish you to under- 
stand this man (pointing to Joseph) is 
my prisoner, and I want you should dis- 
perse.’’ At this an old gentleman by the 
name of David Town spoke up and said: 


“You damned infernal puke,* we'll learn you 


* A common nick-name for Missourians in 
those days, 
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to come here and interrupt gentlemen! Sit 
down there, pointing to a very low chair, and 
sit still, Don't open your head till General 
Smith gets through talking. If you never 
learned manners in Missouri, we'll teach you 
that gentlemen are not to be imposed upon by 
a nigger-driver. You cannot kidnap men here. 
There’s a committee in this Grove that will sit 
on your case; and sir, it is the highest tribunal 
in the United States, as from dts decision there 
is no appeal,” 


Old Mr. Town was lame and carried 
with him a heavy, hickory walking stick 
with which he emphasized the significant 
parts of his speech by striking the end 
of it on the floor. It had the desired 
effect on Reynolds, who humbly took 
his seat, while the Prophet without an 
interruption addressed the company for 
about an hour and a half on the subject 
of marriage. 

At this point it was learned that Judge 
Caton was absent in the State of New 
York, hence the party returned to Dix- 
on, and the officers made returns on the 
respective writs of habeas corpus by 
endorsing thereon—‘Judge absent.”’ 
New writs, however, were sued out, and 
at Markham’s request that for Joseph 
was made to read: ‘‘Returnable before 
the nearest tribunal in the Fifth Judicial 
District authorized to hear and deter- 
mine writs of habeas corpus’’—and there- 
by hangs a tale, as the sequel will 
show. 

Arrangements were made with a Mr. 
Lucien P. Sanger, who was in the stage 
coach business, to take the respective 
prisoners to Quincy, a distance of two 
hundred and sixty miles, to obtain a 
hearing on the several writs before 
Judge Stephen A. Douglas. 

Enroute for Quincy, Joseph convinced 
his lawyers and Sheriff Campbell, of 
Lee County, and others, that the Muni- 
cipal Court of Nauvoo had the right to 
try cases under writs of habeas corpus, 
and since the writ that he had sued out 
and served on Reynolds of Missouri was 
made “returnable before the nearest 
tribunal in the fifth Judicial District auth- 
orized to hear and determine writs of 
habeas corpus,’ he insisted on being 
taken to Nauvoo for a hearing. He pre- 
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vailed, too, and for that point the com- 
pany directed their course. 

It now becomes necessary to note a 
few minor events that occurred. As 
soon as the sheriffs started for Dixon 
with Joseph in their power, Emma 
Smith had her carriage made ready and 
at once started for Nauvoo with her 
children, in order to set some scheme or 
other on foot looking to her husband’s 
deliverance. 

Joseph, when arriving at Dixon a pris- 
oner, dispatched William Clayton with a 
message to his brother Hyrum telling 
what had befallen him, and requested 
that assistance be at once sent to him. 
Clayton boarded the steamer Amaranth, 
at Rock Island, and arrived in Nauvoo 
about two o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday; the twenty-fifth of June. Meet- 
ing was in progress when Hyrum step- 
ped into the stand and interrupted the 
proceedings, by announcing that he 
wanted to meet with the brethren at the 
Masonic Hall. 

The quiet of the Sabbath was immedi- 
ately changed into excitement, and the 
brethren rushed to the hall in such num- 
bets that not one fourth could gain 
admittance, so the meeting was adjourn- 
ed to the green, where a hollow square 
was formed about Hyrum, who related 
the story Clayton had told him respect- 
ing the captivity of their Prophet and 
called for volunteers to go to his assist- 
ance, and see that he had his rights. 
Immediately three hundred offered their 
services and from them a company was 
selected such as was needed; and before 
sunset, one hundred and’ seventy-five 
men were in the saddle under command 
of General Wilson Law and C. C. Rich, 
enroute for Peoria. 

Before the company left Nauvoo Elder 
Wilford Woodruff opened a barrel of 
gunpowder and invited every man that 
was going to the assistance of the 
Prophet to fill his flask or powder-horn; 
and indeed, the company was well armed 
and well mounted, and presented a 
rather formidable appearance. 

Besides sending out their company to 
find and protect his brother, Hyrum sent 
about seventy-five men on the steamer 


Maid of lowa, a small steamboat pur- 
chased by the people of Nauvoo some 
months before, and placed under the 
command of Captain Dan Jones. 

The company was to go down the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois 
River, thence up that stream as far as 
Peoria; for it was expected that Joseph 
was being conveyed to Ottawa, and it 
was feared by Hyrum that an attempt 
would be made when the party ap- 
proached the Illino‘s River to convey 
Joseph to one of the crafts plying be- 
tween Peoria and St. Louis and so take 
the Prophet to Missouri. Hence this 
company on the JZaid of Jowa were in- 
structed to take the course mentioned, 
and to examine the steamboats 
they met, and if they learned that 
the Prophet was a prisoner on any 
one of them, they were to render what- 
ever assistance might be within their 
power. 

The command under Generals Law 
and Rich divided and sub-divided in 
going through the country, and on the 
twenty-seventh a small company under 
the command of Captain Thomas Gro- 
ver met Stephen Markham whom Joseph 
had dispatched to find the brethren that 
he expected had been sent from Nauvoo 
to his assistance; with directions for 
them to meet him at Monmouth. 

Near Monmouth, and _ before the 
arrival of the main body of Joseph’s 
friends, Reynolds and Wilson planned a 
scheme of going into that town, raising 
a mob and taking the Prophet by force 
into Missouri. The plot failed, however, 
as it was overheard by P. W. Conover, 
and Sheriff Campbell took both Wilson 
and Reynolds into his immediate custody. 
These men had a strong dislike of going 
to Nauvoo as they feared they would 
never leave the place alive. But the 
Prophet pledged his word that no harm 
should befall them. As the friends of 
the Prophet kept dropping in singly, or 
in squads, the fear of his enemies 
increased, Reynolds made especial 
enquiries as to whether “Jem Flack’’ 
was in the company, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, he ex- 
claimed, as he turned deathly pale, “I 
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am a dead man!”’ for he had given Flack 
a deadly provocation. When Flack rode 
up, however, the Prophet called him up 
to him and strictly charged him that 
whatever insult he had received from 
Reynolds not to injure a hair of his head, 
since he had given his word of honor 
that he should not be injured; and Flack 
agreed to let him alone. 

Before noon of the thirtieth, Joseph’s 
company which now numbered about 
one hundred and forty, approached 
Nauvoo. Word had previously been 
sent in as to the probable time of his ar- 
rival, and the people prepared to give 
him a royal reception. 

Hyrum Smith and Emma, accom- 
panied by the brass band and a long train 
of carriages met the Prophet’s company 
a mile and a half north of the city, and 
received him. The enthusiasm of the 
people knew no bounds. The Prophet 
met his brother and wife with a fond 
embrace; from the latter, only a few 
days before, he had been torn away in 
the most arbitrary and cruel manner, 
and their reunion was a joy indeed. 

Joseph now mounted his favorite 
horse, ‘SOld Charley,’ and with Emma 
riding proudly at his side, and sur- 
rounded by his body guard, he led the 
procession into the city, amid the enthus- 
iastic cheers of the people, the firing of 
musketry and cannon, and the lively 
strains of the band. Atthe gate of the 
Mansion stood the Prophet’s mother, 
with tears of joy rolling down her aged 
cheeks, to welcome her son, whom she 
had seen so many times in the hands of 
his enemies. Here, too, his children 
flocked about him and welcomed him 
with unrescrved, childish delight. 

The vast crowd that had gathered in 
front of the Mansion appeared unwilling 
to leave without some word from their 
revered leader. When he observed tnis 
the Prophet mounted the fence, thanked 
them and blessed them for their kind- 
ness to him, and told them he would 
address them in the grove, near the 
Temple, at four o’clock. 

A company of fifty sat down at the 
Prophet’s table to partake of the feast 
provided; and Wilson and Reynolds 


who had treated him so inhumanly when 
he was in their power, were placed at 
the head of the table, and waited upon 
by Emma with the utmost regard for 
their comfort, though they had denied 
her, speech with her husband, and were 
not even willing that she should take to 
him his hat and coat. Gall to them 
indeed must have been the kindness of 
the Prophet and his wife, whom but a 
few days before they had treated with 
such harshness. 

In the afternoon, several thousand 
people assembled at the grove, and at 
four o’clock, the Prophet addressed 
them in an animated speech of consid- 
erable length, in which he related to 
them his adventures while in the power 
of his enemies, and contended that the 
municipal court had the right to hear 
cases arising under writs of habeas corpus. 
In the course of his speech he allowed 
himself to be carried away by the fervor 
of his eloquence beyond the bounds of 
prudence. A circumstance, however, 
that will create no astonishment when 
the excitement, and the indignation 
under which he was laboring, and that 
arose out of a sense of outraged justice 
and humanity—is taken into considera- 
tion. Under such circumstances and 
from such temperaments as that of the 
Prophet’s, we shall look in vain at such 
times for dispassionate discourse, and 
more than human must that man be, 
who, under the accumulated wrongs of 
years of oppression, can always confine 
his speech, when recounting those 
wrongs, within the lines that cold, cal- 
culating wisdom would draw. 

In the meantime, a réquisition was 
made on Sheriff Reynolds to bring his 
prisoner before the municipal court of 
Nauvoo, that the validity of the writ, 
by virtue of which he held him, might be 
tested. Reynolds refused to recognize 
the summons of the court; therefore, 
his prisoner petitioned the court for a 
writ of habeas corpus to be directed to 
Sheriff Reynolds, commanding him to 
bring his prisoner before said court, and 
there state the cause of his capture and 
detention, in order that the lawfulness of 
his arrest might be inquired into. 
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Reynolds complied with the attachment, 
and the Prophet was delivered into the 
charge of the city marshal. 

The next day, the municipal court held 
a session, William Marks, acting chief 
justice, D. H. Wells, N.K. Whitney, G. 
W. Harris, Gustavus Hills and Hiram 
Kimball, associate justices. 

When Joseph was on trial for this same 
offense before Judge Douglas, on a writ 
of habeas corpus in 1841, as already re- 
lated in a previous number, the court 
refused to enter into the consideration of 
the merits of the case, as the judge 
doubted whether on a writ of habeas 
corpus he had a right to go behind the 
writ and inquire into the merits of the 
case. The same point was avoided by 


Judge Pope in the hearing Joseph had - 


before him on a similar writ, when 
charged with being accessory before the 
fact in an assault upon the life of ex- 
Governor Boggs. But the municipal 
court had no such scruples, and at once 
proceeded to try the case ex parte, on its 
WMSGUSS acl lakwacren Syed, 125 1, leans, 
Brigham Young, G. W. Pitkin, Lyman 
Wight and Sidney Rigdon were exam- 
ined as witnesses. Their affidavits be- 
fore that court concerning events that 
happened to the Saints in Missouri, 
afford the most circumstantial, reliable, 
and exhaustive history of the Church, 
while in that State, that has ever been 
published, 

After hearing the testimony of these 
witnesses, and the pleading of counsel, 
the court ordered that Joseph Smith be 
released from the arrest and imprison- 
ment of which he complained, for want 
of substance in the warrant by which he 
was held, as well as upon the merits of 
the case. 

A copy of the proceedings of the 
muncipal court of Nauvoo, and of all 
the papers connected with the case were 
immediately sent to the Governor, as 
also were affidavits from leading counsel 
and gentlemen from Dixon, as to the 
treatment of Wilson and Reynolds, that 
the Governor and the world might know 
that they had not been unkindly dealt 
with. 

We may conclude the account of this 


adventure of Joseph’s by saying that 
about a year afterwards, a jury in Lee 
County awarded forty dollars damages, 
and costs, against Wilson and Reynolds, 
for false imprisonment and abuse of the 
Prophet—a verdict which, while it con- 
firms the unlawful course of those offi- 
cers, and the fact that their prisoner was 
abused, insults justice by awarding such 
an amount for damages. 

At the time of this action before the 
municipal court of Nauvoo, it was a 
question in Illinois whether said court 
had the authority to hear and determine 
writs of habeas corpus arising from ar- 
rests made by virtue of warrants issued 
by the courts of the State or of the Gov- 
ernor, as in the foregoing case; or 
whether the clause in the City Charter 
granting the right of issuing such writs 
was not confined to cases arising from 
arrests made on account of the violation 
of some city ordinance. The clause in 
the charter giving to the municipal court 
the power to issue writs of habeas corpus 
was as follows: 

“The Municipal Court shall have power to 
grant writs of adeas corpus in all cases arising 
under the ordinances of the city council.” 

The italics are mine, and the city 
council passed an ordinance in which is 
contained this clause: 

“No citizen of this city shall be taken out of 
this city by any writ, without the privilege of a 
writ of habeas corpus.” 

And there was the general welfare 
provision, which provided that the 

City council shall have power and authority 
to make, ordain, establish and execute such 
ordinances not repugnant to the constitution of 
the United States, or of this state, as they may 
deem necessary for the peace, benefit and safety 
of the inhabitants of said city. 


In the estimation of Joseph this clause 
gave the city council the authority to 
enact the ordinance pertaining to Aabeas 
corpus from which we quoted the above 
extract. Indeed, Joseph maintained 
that all the power there was in IlLinois 
she gave to Nauvoo, and that the muni- 
cipal Court had all the power within the 
limits of the city that the state courts had, 
and that power was given by the same 
authority— the legislature. A number 
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of lawyers of more or less prominence 
in the state professed to hold the same 
views; but little reliance can be put 
in the support they bring to the case, 
since they were seeking political prefer- 
ment and would, readily, in the interpre- 
tations of the powers granted by the 
charter, favor that side of the contro- 
versy most likely to please the citizens 
of Nauvoo. 

Governor Ford, too, at the time, gave 
a tacit approval of the course taken by 
the Municipal Court in issuing the 
writ of hadeas corpus, though he after- 
wards became very pronounced in his 
opposition to the exercise of such pow- 
ers. It occurred in this way: As soon 
as Joseph was liberated by order of the 
Municipal Court, Sheriff Reynolds ap- 
plied to Governor Ford for a posse to 
retake him,representing that he had been 
unlawfully taken out of his hands by the 
Municipal Court of Nauvoo. The Gov- 
ernor refused to grant the petition. Sub- 
sequently the Governor of Missouri 
asked Ford to call out the militia to 
retake Joseph, but this Governor Ford 
refused to do, and gave as a reason that 
“no process, officer, or authority of the 
State had been resisted or interfered 
with,’ and recited how the prisoner had 
been released on habeas corpus by the 
Municipal Court of Nauvoo. The Gov- 
ernor acted inthis instance with perfect 
knowledge of what had taken place, for 
the petition and statement of Reynolds 
was in his possession as were also com- 
plete copies of all the documents, which 
contained the proceedings before the 
Municipal Court of Nauvoo; and in 
addition to these sources of information, 
the Governor had dispatched a trusted, 
secret agent, a Mr. Brayman, to Nauvoo 
who investigated the case and reported 
the result to him. 

On the other hand it was contended 
that the grantin the charter was intended 
by the legislature only to give the power 
to the Municipal Court to issue writs of 
habeas corpus in cases of arrest for vio- 
lation of city ordinances, and that giving 
power to the Municipal Court to test the 
warrants or processes issued from the 
state courts, was never contemplated by 


the legislature, and that the passage of 
any ordinance by the city council that 
would bring about or authorize any such 
unusual proceeding was an unwarranted 
assumption of power, wrong in principle 
and consequently subversive of good 
government. 

At the conclusion of the trial the 
citizens of Nauvoo held a mass meeting 
and passed resolutions thanking the peo- 
ple of Dixon and vicinity of Lee County 
generally; for the bold stand they had 
taken in defense of the innocent, and in 
favor of law and justice. 

The events that have just been related 
occurred on the eve of an election for 
United States representatives, state and 
county officers. The Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties were so divided in Illinois 
that the citizens of Nauvoo held the bal- 
ance of power in the Congressional dis- 
trict where they were located, and also 
in the county, and I don’t know but what 
they heldit as to the entire state. Which- 
ever party they voted with, as they voted 
unitedly, gained the election. This cir- 
cumstance brought to the people of 
Nauvoo many concessions, and caused 
the candidates of both political parties 
to fawn at their feet. It was a case 
where ‘‘Bel boweth down, and Nebo 
stoopeth.’’ But we shall see that it also 
brought with it serious difficulties that 
contributed in no small degree to hasten 
the fall of Nauvoo. 

In the election above referred to a cir- 
cumstance occurred which greatly inten- 
sified the political bitterness. It will be 
remeinbered that Cyrus Walker refused 
to assist Joseph when under arrest at 
Dixon, unless he would pledge him his 
vote in the then coming election. This 
Joseph did and Walker was satisfied that 
he would go to Congress, as he expected 
that Joseph’s vote would bring to him 
the entire vote of Nauvoo, which would 
insure his election, and so expressed 
himself to Stephen Markham. But the 
day before election, which was Sunday, 
Hyrum told Joseph that the Spirit mani- 
fested it unto him that it would be to the 
best interests of the people to vote the 
Democratic ticket, and for Mr. Hoge, 
the Democratic candidate for Congress. 
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Joseph made that announcement in a 
public meeting, but in addressing the 
people he said: 


“T am not come to tell you to vote this way, 
that way, or the other. In relation to national 
matters I want it to go abroad to the whole 
world that every man should stand on his 
own merits. The lord has not given me a reve- 
lation concerning politics. I have not asked 
him for one. I am a third party, and stand 
independent and alone. I desire to see all 
parties protected in their rights.” 

Refering to what Hyrum had com- 
municated to him he said: 

“T never knew Hyrum to say he ever hada 
revelation and it failed. Let God speak, and 
all men hold their peace.” 


Joseph kept his pledge personally, and 
voted for Cyrus Walker; but the demo- 
cratic ticket was overwhelmingly victor- 
ious in Nauvoo. 

This sudden unexpected change as to 
which party the citizens of Nauvoo 
would vote for, stirred up to the very 
depths the enmity of the defeated polit- 
ical party; and when, shortly after the 
election, R. D. Foster, who had been 
elected school commissioner; and G. W. 
Thatcher, who had been elected clerk 
of the commissioner’s court for the 
county, appeared at the court house in 
Carthage to take the oath of office, and 
file their bonds, an attempt was made 
to keep them from doing so; and the 
court was threatened with violence if the 
Mormons were permitted to qualify. 

They qualified, nevertheless; where- 
upon a call was issued for an anti-Mor- 
mon meeting to convene in Carthage on 
the following Saturday, August the roth, 
to protest against the Mormons holding 
office. The people of Carthage and 
vicinity assembled at the appointed time, 
organized with a chairman, Major Reuben 
Graves; and a secretary, W. D. Aber- 
nethy; and a committee of nine to draft 
resolutions. After listening to speeches 
by Valentine Wilson, Walter Bagby and 
others, the meeting adjourned to meet 
again on the sixth of September. 

To enumerate the crimes alleged 
against the Saints in general, and par- 
ticularly against Joseph Smith, in the 
preamble to the resolutions adopted at 


their second meeting, would be drawing 
up a list of all the crimes that ever 
threatened the peace, happiness, pros- 
perity and liberty of a nation. They 
resolved that from recent movements 
among the Mormons, there were indica- 
tions that they were unwilling to submit 
to the ordinary restrictions of law; and 
therefore concluded that the people of 
Illinois must assert their rights in some 
way. That while they deprecated any- 
thing like lawless violence, they pledged 
themselves to resist all wrongs the Mor- 
mons should inflict upon them in the 
future—of course, ‘‘Peaceably if they 
could, but forcibly if they must.’ They 
called upon all good and honest men to 
assist in humbling the pride of that 
“audacious despot,’? Joseph Smith; 
pledged themselves to raise a posse and 
take him if the authorities of Missouri 
made another demand for him; that it 
might not be said of them, they allowed 
the most outrageous culprits “‘to go un- 
whipped of justice.’”’ They agreed to 
support no man of either political party 
who should truckle to the Mormons for 
their influence, and finally 

Resolved that when‘ the government ceases 
to afford protection, the citizens of course fall 
back upon their original inherent right of self- 
defense. 


One of the principal movers in these 
meetings was Walter Bagby, the county 
collector, with whom Joseph had some 
difficulty in relation to the payment of 
taxes. Inthe dispute that arose Bagby told 
Joseph he lied, and for the insult Joseph 
struck him several times, and would 
doubtless have thrashed him soundly 
but for the interference of Daniel 
H. Wells. From that time on, Bagby 
became the relentless enemy of Joseph 
and the inspirer of these meetings at 
Carthage; and afterwards went to Mis- 
souri where he conferred with the pro- 
phet’s old enemies, and brought about 
that concerted action between the Mis- 
sourians and the anti-Mormons of Illinois 
which resulted finally in the prophet’s 
assassination. 

Later on in the Fall, acts of violence 
began to be perpetrated upon the Mor- 
mon people who lived at a distance from 
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Nauvoo; and threats of violence were 
frequent. In December of the year of 
which we are now writing—1843—a 
member of the Church living near War- 
saw, by the name of Daniel Avery, and 
his son Philander, were kidnapped by 
Levi Williams of Warsaw, John Elliot 
and others, and run across the Missis- 
sippi to Missouri, where for several 
weeks Daniel Avery was kept a prisoner 
in Clark County, while one Joseph Mc- 
Coy was hunting up witnesses to prove 
that he had stolen a mare from him. 
Philander Avery escaped and returned 
to Illinois; but his father remained a 
prisoner,and suffered great cruelty at the 
hands of his captors. Finally, however, 
he was released by writ of habeas corpus, 
and went to Nauvoo where he made 
affidavit as to his treatment. 

The air was also filled with wild 
rumors as to what the Missourians were 
intending to do; and some of the letters 
from Missouri that fell into Joseph’s 
hands, through friends of his, threatened 
Illinois with invasion, and for a season 
it would seem that a border war was 
inevitable. Joseph was careful to keep 
Governor Ford informed as to all acts of 
violence perpetrated upon his people, 
and especially as to the threats of the 
Missourians respecting an attack, and 
went so far as to tender the services of 
the Legion to repel it should it occur. 
Governor Ford, however, refused to 
believe there was any danger in the 
threats, and therefore would detail no 
portion of the Legion, or of the State 
militia, to be ready for such an assault. 

A petition signed by nearly all the 
citizens of Nauvoo, asking the Governor 
to issue no more warrants at the demand 
of Missouri for the arrest of Joseph 
Smith on those old charges, was also pre- 
sented to the executive, but the Gov- 
ernor refused to give the people any 
encouragement that he would favorably 
entertain their suit. 

In the meantime another important 
event began to take shape. As the time 
of the Presidential Election was now 
approaching the probable candidates for 
the office began to be discussed. 


It was well known that the vote of the 
gt 


citizens of Nauvoo would be important, 
as it would most likely determine 
whether Illinois would go Whig or Dem- 
ocratic. The political friends of John C. 
Calhoun at Quincy, early perceived the 
importance of securing their favor, and 
began to work for it. A Colonel Frier- 
son of Quincy, the political friend of 
John C. Calhoun, expressed great sym- 
pathy for the Saints because of the 
injustice and persecution they had 
received at the hands of Missouri, and 
intimated to brother Jos. L. Heywood 
that the Hon. B. Rhett, a representative 
from South Carolina to the United States 
Congress, and also a political friend to 
Mr. Calhoun, had expressed a willing- 
ness to present to Congress a memorial 
for a redress of wrongs suffered by the 
Saints in Missouri; but was careful to 
intimate to Brother Heywood, and 
through him to the citizens of Nauvoo 
that he supposed that Mr. Calhoun 
would be a more acceptable candidate 
to them than Mr. Van Buren. 

Colonel Frierson afterwards went to 
Nauvoo, met in council with the leading 
citizens, and drafted a memorial to Con- 
gress; a copy of which he took with him 
to Quincy to obtain signers, but I think 
it never reached the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This incident, however, suggested to 
the brethren the propriety of addressing 
letters to each of the candidates for the 
Presidency—five in number, viz.,—John 
C. Calhoun, Lewis Cass, Richard M. 
Johnson, Henry Clay and Martin Van 
Buren; and ascertain what policy they 
would adopt, respecting the Saints and 
redressing the wrongs done them by 
Missouri. Only two out of the number, 
however, gave a reply. They were 
Calhoun and Clay. The former was of 
the opinion that the general government 
possessed such limited and_ specific 
powers, that the Missouri troubles did 
not come within its jurisdiction. As to 
his treatment of the Latter-day Saints, 
as the Constitution and the laws of the 
Union made no distinction between 
citizens of different religious creeds, he 
should make none; but so far as the 
executive was concerned all should have 
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the full benefit of both, and none should 
be exempt from their operation. 

Clay partially disclaimed being a can- 
didate for the Presidency, but said if he 
ever entered into that high office, he 
must do so free and unfettered, with no 
guarantees but such as might be drawn 
from his whole life, character and con- 
duct. But he was careful to say, that he 
had watched the progress of the Saints, 
and sympathized with them in their suf- 
ferings under injustice, which had been 
inflicted upon them; and thought that 
they, in common with other religious 
communities, should enjoy the security 
and protection of the Constitution and 
laws. 

To these letters the Prophet Joseph 
wrote scathing replies. The particular 
portion of Calhoun’s answer with which 
he dealt, was that which claimed that the 
general government had no jurisdiction 
in the case of the Saints and Missouri, 
and handled rather roughly the senator’s 
doctrine of the limited powers of the 
general government. 

In reply to Henry Clay he dealt chiefly 
with his ‘‘no pledge nor guarantee’’ doc- 
trine, only such as could be drawn from 
his whole life,character and conduct; and 
drew such a picture of that statesman’s 
past conduct, that the Kentucky senator 
could not feel flattered withal, to say the 
least; and in good round terms he de- 
nounced the subterfuges of politicians, 
and demanded of the nation justice in 
behalf of his afflicted people. 

When it was ascertained that from 
none of the candidates in the field, the 
citizens of Nauvoo could hope for assist- 
ance in obtaining justice for the wrongs 
they suffered in Missouri, Joseph allowed 
a convention at Nauvoo to put his name 
in nomination for the office of President; 
and he published his views on the Pow- 
ers and Policy of the Government of the 
United States, a document of great 
strength and one which excited consid- 
erable comment from the press of the 
country, very much of which was favor- 
able. 

In this document the prophet can- 
didate reviews the growth and develop- 
ment of the American government until 


it reachedithe ‘‘4cme of American glory, 
liberty, and prosperity’? under the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson; and 
then the beginning of its decline under 
the “withering touch of Martin Van- 
Buren.’? He advocated prison reform. 
Advised the people of the south to peti- 
tion their respective legislatures to 
abolish slavery by the year 1850, or now, 
“and save the abolitionist from reproach 
and ruin, infamy and shame.’’ Rec- 
ommended the payment of a reasonable 
price to the slave holders of the south 
for their slaves, to be paid by the surplus 
revenue, arising from the sale of public 
lands, and reduction in the wages paid 
to congressmen. The southern people, 
said he, are hospitable and _ noble. 
They will help to rid so free a country of 
every vestige of slavery, when ever they 
are assured of an equivalent for their 
property.” He recommended more econ- 
omy in the national and state govern- 
ments, and more equality among the 
people. 

For the accommodation of the people 
he proposed the establishment of a 
National Bank, with branches in each 
state, the directors thereof to be elected 
yearly by the people; and the profits 
arising from the business to be used as 
revenue, in defraying the expenses of 
government, the profits from the branch 
banks, being used in the respective states 
where they existed; and those arising 
from the parent institution by the 
general government; and reduce taxation 
to the extent of the net profits of these 
institutions. 

In the light of the experience he and 
the Latter-day Saints had passed through 
in Missouri, he advocated the idea of 
giving the President full power to send 
anarmy to suppress mobs, ‘‘and appealed 
to the states to repeal that relic of folly,”’ 
which made it necessary for the gover- 
nor of a state to make a demand of the 
President for troops in case of invasion 
or rebellion. ‘‘The Governor himself” 
he goes on to say, “may be a mobber; 
and instead of being punished, as he 
should be, for murder or treason, he 
may destroy the very lives, rights and 
property he should protect.”’ 
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He favored the annexation of Texas, 
and the extension of the authority of the 
United States over contiguous territory 
on the west, and said: 

“When a neighboring realm petitioned to 
join the Union of the Sons of Liberty, my voice 
would be, come—yea come Texas, come Mexico, 
come Canada, and come all the world; let us 
be brethren, let us be one great family, and let 
there be a universal peace!”’ 


On the seventeenth of June, 1844 a 
State convention was held at Nauvoo, 
which ratified the views of Joseph on 
the Powers and Policy of the Govern- 
ment, passed series of resolutions invit- 
ing all men of all parties to assist in the 
work of reforming the government, and 
in a formal manner putting in nomina- 
_ tion General Joseph Smith for President 
of the United States, and Sidney Rigdon 
for Vice-President. 

James Arlington Bennett,of New York, 
was asked to take the second place on 
the ticket first; but, he being of Irish 
birth, was not eligible, and then the 
position was offered to Colonel Solomon 
Copeland, but for some reason or other 
he did not accept; so the next choice 
was Sidney Rigdon, who by that time 
had removed from Nauvoo to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arrangements were entered into, to 
hold a national convention in New York 
on the thirteenth of July following, and 
preparations made for an active cam- 
paign in favor of the Prophet nominee; 
but before the time for the national con- 
vention had arrived, the standard bearer 
of the new party of reform, Jeffersonian 
Democracy,* free trade and _ sailors’ 
rights, fell pierced by assassins’ bullets, 
the victim of a cruel mob. 

Of course Joseph had no hope that he 
would be elected to the presidency, but 
by becoming a candidate, he gave the 


*The fifth resolution adopted at the Nauvoo 
convention read as follows: 

“ Resolved, that the better to carry out the 
principles of liberty and equal rights, Jefferson- 
jan Democracy, free trade, and sailors’ rights, 
and the protection of person and property, we 
will support General Joseph Smith for the 
President of the United States at the ensuing 
election.” 


citizens of Nauvoo an opportunity to act 
consistently with their views of what 
ought to be done for the general good of 
the nation, and at the same time, avoid 
the wrath of the political parties in the 
State of Illinois by affiliating with 
neither of them in the ensuing election; 
for whenever they voted with one of 
those parties the other became enraged 
and vice versa. 

As an evidence that the Prophet enter- 
tained no thought of success in his can- 
didacy for the office of Chief Executive, 
we may mention the fact, that during the 
time that vigorous preparations were 
being made for the presidential canvass, 
he was setting on foot a scheme for tak- 
ing the body of the Church into the west 
to settle Oregon. On the twentieth of 
February, 1844 the Prophet says in his 
journal: 


“T instructed the Twelve Apostles to send out 


‘a delegation, and investigate the location of 


California and Oregon, and hunt out a good 
location, where we can remove to, after the 
temple is completed, and where we can build a 
city in a-day, and have a government of our 
own, get up into the mountains, where the 
devil cannot dig us out, and live in a healthy 
climate, where we can live as old as we havea 
mind too.” 

In accordance with that instruction, 
the Twelve called the council on the 
twenty-first, and Jonathan Dunham, 
Phinehas H. Young and David Fullmer 
volunteered to go; and Alphonzo Young 
James Emmett, George D: Watt, and 
Daniel Spencer were called to go. 

Subsequently a memorial was drawn 
up by the Prophet, asking Congress to 
pass an enactment, authorizing him to 
raise a company for the purpose of 
establishing colonies in that vast, unset- 
tled section of country in the far West, 
known under the general name of Ore- 
gon. At that time there was no partic- 
ular government existing in the vast 
region to which the name of Oregon and 
California was given. Nor wasit certain 
whether it would fall into the possession 
of England or the United States, as the 
northern boundary line question was then 
unsettled, and England and the United 
States held the country by a treaty of 
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joint occupancy. As the Prophet pre- 
ferred having an assurance of protection 
from the government on his enterprise, 
he asked Congress to pass the act before 
‘alluded to. 

Orson Hyde and Orson Pratt went to 
Washington in the interest of this 
scheme, and through the influence of 
Mr. Hoge, Representative to Congress 
from the district in which Nauvoo was 
included, Mr. Hardin and Stephen A. 
Douglas succeeded in approaching 
a number of Members of Congress, but 
received small encouragement, as Con- 
gressmen then, as now, were extremely 
cautious in engaging in anything affect- 
ing their reputation and prospects for 
political preferment for the future. But 
however much these men objected to 
advocating anything which looked like 
favoring openly the scheme of the 
Prophet, they all concurred in affirming 
that he had the right to lead his people 
to Oregon to settle, and the government 
would protect them. Stephen A. Doug- 
las remarked, that if he could command 
the following that Mr. Smith could, he 
would resign his seat in Congress, to go 
to the West. 

An event took place in the House of 
Representatives before the Prophet’s 
petition was introduced, which put at 
rest all hopes of Congress doing any- 
thing at that time in relation to the Ore- 
gon Territory. A resolution was intro- 
duced to give Great Britain notice, that 
the treaty of joint occupancy of that 
country,was at an end,and was promptly 


voted down. And that was virtually 
serving public notice that the Oregon 
question was not to be reopened by 
Congress, at least not until the conclu- 
sion of the Presidential election. 
Sufficient may be gathered from what 
is set down in the above, to prove that 
the mind of the Prophet Joseph was 
bent on establishing his people in the 
west—in the Rocky Mountains—so soon 
as they could complete the Temple. 
The subject began to take possession of 
his mind wholly. Some eighteen 
months before his formal appeal to Con- 
gress, for the privelege of settling in the 
far West, viz., on the sixth of August 
1842, he prophecied, that his people 
would continue to suffer much persecu- 
tion, and at last be driven to the Rocky 
Mountains. He told them on that occa- 
sion that a large number would aposta- 
tize, many would be killed or perish 
through exposure; but others would live 
to see the Saints become a mighty peo- 
ple in the Rocky Monntains. And as 
persecution in Illinois grew more relent- 
less, and mobocrats more bold, until the 
whole horizon appeared black, and 
threatening with hatred toward the citi- 
zens of Nauvoo, the Prophet told them 
repeatedly it was “light in the West.”’ 
B. Hl. Roberts. 


——— 


Great trials seem to be the necessary 
preparation for great duties.— Thompson. 


Perfection is attained by slow degrees; 
she requires the hand of time. 


BIBLICAL COSMOGONY, 


Il. 

THERE is but one point of importance 
remaining upon which Scripture is not 
demonstrably scientific, but one point on 
which the Bible may not be called phil- 
osophically infidel, if our unbelieving 
friends will admit the new and inspired 
ally to their select fold. 

The grand old Book does not disclose 
the process by which the universe of 
worlds were induced to begin their orb- 


ital motions. But if the Bible teaches 
nothing definite upon this subject, our best 
science has not yet proposed any satis- 
factory theory either. The most prob- 
able and philosophical one is that which 
was originated by La Place. But when 
astronomers made the discovery that 
the movements of the moons of Uranus 
are retrograde, his theory had to be 
written down fora blank. As no other 
hypothesis of equal probability is pro- 
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posed, science offers us nothing on the 
subject but speculation and conjecture. 
But if the Bible does not inform us 
how orbital motions were first inaugur- 
ated, the time when this was accom- 
plished does not seem to be a question 
of much doubt. On the third day, after 
the dry land appeared and was prepared 
for seeding, God said, ‘‘Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth; and it was so.’’ Asno other men- 
tion is made of the introduction of any 
plant life upon the earth, it is safe to 
infer that on the third day all plants, 
whether adapted to the torrid, tempera- 
ate, or frigid zones were planted here. 
But as the earth then had but one, an 
axial revolution, the conditions of climate 
were inimical to the growth and ma- 
turity of vegetable life. There was no 
change of seasons, and as the frigid 
zones extended far down towards the 
middle portions of the earth, vegetation 
could not be diffused away to the north 
and south as it now is. Such was the 
condition of the earth, of climate, etc., 
when God introduced plant life into the 
world. In an emergency of the charac- 
ter which then presented itself to the 
Gods, what was to be done? Vegetation 
must have immediate fostering care, or 
it will die out. Did the Almighty leave 
His unfinished work and straightway set 
about peopling the water with fishes, the 
air with fowls, and the land with beasts? 
No. Notice the break which occurs in 
the history of creation, just after we are 
told vegetation had been fairly rooted 
in the earth. We there find that the Al- 
mighty transferred the scene of His 
operations from the earth to the heavens. 
His attention was very suddenly directed 
to the sun, moon, etc. Was it a capri- 
cious notion of His that made Him act 
thus, or was it because He was doing 
the right thing at the right time? Why 
were not the fishes made just after vege- 
tation was created? Such a proceeding 
would seem very rational, and most 
probable. But vegetation was here, and 
it needed seasons, and the Bible states 
that God established them, among other 


things, when He ceased work upon the 
earth and turned His attention to the 
sun. Just when they were first needed 
they were forthcoming, and all other 
labor was abandoned until they were 
established. They came around just in 
time to save the vegetation of the Lord’s 
own planting. The language of the Al- 
mighty, ‘Let them” (the lights) ‘‘be for 
‘seasons,’’’ can be construed in but one 
way, viz.: That He then established the 
laws which operate to produce the sea- 
sons, and by distinguishing the sun as 
the great center of these laws, Moses is 
again too eminently scientific to be moved 
by infidel impotence and hate. The sun 
is, by the influence which it exerts on 
the planets, the great season-maker. And 
truly may we say, it is “for seasons.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
when the seasons first began, then it was 
that orbital revolutions commenced, or 
vice versa, when the latter began, the 
seasons were first instituted, and, hence, 
the fourth day of creation witnessed the 
first grand movement of planets round 
the sun. : 

After thus briefly reviewing what Mo- 
ses teaches in some portions of his nar- 
rative of creation, respecting certain 
scientific principles of world formation, 
attention will be directed to the utter- 
ances of St. Peter, which speak of the 
materials of creation. He writes as fol- 
lows, so they say: ‘For this they will- 


ingly are ignorant of, that by the word of 


God the heavens were of old, and the 
earth, standing out of the water, and in 
the water, ete, 2 Peter, ii, 5. 

Biblical commentators have seen the 
absurdity of imputing any such language 
to this apostle, and many have endeavy- 
ored to translate the Greek with consis- 
tency and greater fidelity to the truth. 

Wakefield reads it, ‘‘“A heaven and an 
earth formed out of water, and by means 
of water, by the appointment of God 
had continued from old times.”’ 

Dr. McKnight thus: ‘‘The heavens 
were anciently and the earth of water; 
and through water the earth consists by 
the word of God.” 

Kypke has it: ‘“The heavens were of 
old and the earth which is formed by the 
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word of God from the waters, and be- 
tween the waters.” 

See Dr. Clarke’s Commentary 7 Joc. 
This celebrated writer and learned theo- 
logian says: ‘‘Thus,then, the earth or ter- 
raqueous globe which was originally 
formed out of water; subsists by water. 
* * * Yet because of the wickedness 
of its inhabitants was destroyed by those 
very same waters out of which it was 
originally made, and by which it sub+ 
sisted.”’ 

However much these learned critics 
may have differed on other points, they 
are unanimous in stating that the earth 
was made out of water, according to 
the teachings of the Apostle Peter. 
Difference of opinion is entertained only 
respecting the proper interpretation of 
#i veatoe which is variously translated— 
“by means of,’ ‘through,’ and “‘be- 
tween the waters.’’ But if nothing satis- 
factory can be determined here this fact 
will not affect,in the remotest degree,the 
proposition being proved, viz.: That the 
Scriptures teach, the earth was formed 
out of fluid elements called water. The 
means by which it was created, or the 
place where this was accomplished, is a 
secondary consideration. 

It may not be amiss, however, to at- 
tempt a solution of the question when 
assisted by Mormon doctrine. From this 
standpoint, #/ veatoc becomes the means, 
and consequently, St. Peter states that 
the earth was made of water and by 
water. We confess it seems strange that 
one portion of substance should convert 
another portion into something else, 
wholly different in appearance and prop- 
erties. But is an example of this nature 
more extraordinary than, that one por- 
tion of substance should transform an- 
other portion possessing opposite prop- 
erties, into a condition similar to the one 
enjoyed by the agent of transformation? 

Every Christian who believes in the 
resurrection and spiritualization of our 
earthly tabernacles, must maintain that, 
spirit in some manner spiritualizes the 
gross elements of the earth, and it ap- 
pears rational to conclude that a simple 
reversal of the process by which such a 
work is accomplished, would result in 


the materialization of spirit, (earthifying 
of spirit, if a permissible expression 
would convey the idea with greater 
clearness. ) 

Mormon doctrine teaches that the earth 
was first formed spiritually. This crea- 
tion involved the organization of the 
finer and more intelligent elements into 
a spiritual world. This then operated 
upon the grosser materials of creation, . 
and formed them into the land and seas, 
or the visible earth. The formation of the 
material worldin this manner by a pre- 
existent spiritual one is rational and 
scientific, since, for example, to the 
operations of the spiritual man upon 
grosser material, do we owe the exist- 
ence of the temporal man, or body of 
flesh and bones. Advancing one step 
further we say that as no tabernacles of 
flesh and bones could be organized with- 
out the aid of spiritual forces,:so no tem- 
poral world could have been organized 
unless there had previously been a spir- 
itual world formation. 

As all the elements of creation are 
comprehended inthe one term, ‘“‘waters,”’ 
these comprised both spiritual and tem- 
poral principles, and the propriety of St. 
Peter’s expression that the world was 
formed out of water, and by means of 
water, is manifest; since the visible earth 
was formed of water by the natural 
operations of another invsible and spir- 
itual earth whichitself was made of water. 
Before closing on this particular phase 
of our subject we once more re- 
mind our younger readers of the dan- 
ger of confounding the “‘waters’”’ spoken 
of by Moses, on the first and second day 
of creation, with the ‘‘waters’’ as they 
now appear to us. The name was doubt- 
less simply a convenient term to repre- 
sent some kind of fluid. 

Finally, the attention of infidel scien- 
tists is directed to the fact that the doc- 
trine of a “‘fire mist’? as most desirable 
material for world building, is not dis- 
tinctively Mosaic among inspired men. 
The apostle whom we last quoted in- 
forms us that “‘the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with 
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fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein shall be burned 
up. x * * All these things shall 
be dissolved x * * and the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.’ 2 Peter, iii, 10; r2, 12. 

This is a work preparatory for and in- 
troductory to the creation of a new heav- 
ens and earth; but we are almost afraid 
that St. Peter, anticipating the /wrore 
which the “‘fire mist’”’ theory of La Place 
would occasion in modern times, has 
overdone that sort of cosmogony in his 
seeming anxiety to arouse enthusiasm 
respecting it in his day. In providing 
for so much fire, and consequently heat, 
the elements must necessarily be so 
effectively dissolved and rarefied, that it 
is a question whether the substance of 
old earth in that condition will present 
the appearance of a respectable ‘“‘mist”’ 
ornot: Be that as it may the apostle 
must be accredited with good and scien- 
tific intentions. This thing may be “‘too 
thin’”’ for infidels, but after it has cooled 
down, and assumed a proper consistency, 
some astronomer on a far away planet 
will seize upon it as a ‘fire mist’’ fact 


upon which to construct a ‘“Nebular Hy- 
pothesis”’ for the scholasts of his world; 
just as La Place having seen the “‘fire 
mists’? originated by Moses, gave a 
“Nebular Hypothesis’’ to the literati of 
this world. . 
Alas! for the aspirations of man, ‘‘there 
is nothing new under the sun,’”’ not even 
excepting the much-talked of Nebular 
Hypothesis, of which Moses first wrote, 
then Peter, and finally La Place; and 
considering the company in which the 
latter is found we say, well done, may 
thy name be immortal. 
T. W. Brookbank. 


NOTE.—The theory of La Place assigns a 
very early period in creation, (one, indeed, 
while the elements were still wholly, or largely 
in a fluid state,) as the time when the division of 
the whole mass into the various worlds was 
effected, and in this respect, Scripture offers 
another coincidence. The manner in which the 
work was accomplished, is the only point of 
difference. The time when it was done is prac- 
tically identical. 
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Good at a pinch—the crab. A joint 
affair—a stovepipe. As broad as it is 
long—a square. 


HERO" WORSHIFE: 


It Is strange to find as we gain an ex- 
perience in this life, how little the world 
has known of perfection of human char- 
acter. One by one the idols of our 
youth break down and prove themselves 
but dust. How well I remember the 
glorious, dazzling heights to which some 
of the heroes and heroines of the world, 
were exalted in my youthful mind. Only 
twenty-three summers have passed over 
my head, but they have been sufficient 
to teach me the sad tale of the fallibility 
of man, the uncertainty of his most san- 
guine hopes, the vulgar reality of his 
most ideal dreams, the weakness and 
frailty destroying his most glorious reso- 
lutions. 

May I say that we are sometimes 
amused to discover the frailty of one 
who may have been regarded as a bright 


example of all that is good, and true, 
and great—to find that one, who would 
be a leader among men, an intellectual 
and moral giant among pigmies, has still 
some weakness, some evil trait? Amused? 
This in itself is a serious weakness, but 
at times. we cannot help it, for man’s 
arrogance and weakness are sometimes 
truly amusing. But far oftener are we 
moved to ‘“‘pity and to tears;’’ and rec- 
ognizing our own inherent frailties, how 
need we tremble at our own destiny! 
No truly noble heart, but acknowledges 
the watch-care of an Eternal Parent. 
How then should we blush at the short- 
comings of our daily lives before the 
pure and tender gaze and perfect under- 
standing of the Omniscient, who right- 
eously judges our acts and intentions, 
and bestows the reward for good or ill. 
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Could we but see ourselves as others see 
us, or, what would be infinitely better,as 
God sees us, how astonished we should 
be, with what a vigilance would we en- 
deavor to quell our ‘inward foes,’ and 
how patiently and humbly would we 
still strive to climb the ladder that leads 
to ‘‘a more perfect excellence.”’ 

These thoughts were suggested while 
reading an essay, lately published, com- 
menting upon ‘‘the most important, and 
perhaps the most trustworthy life as yet 
written’? of Columbus. It is rather a 
depreciative paper, and, allowing it suf- 
ficient weight, most assurdly “‘knocks in 
the head” the exalted idea concerning 
the discoverer once derived from the 
reading of Lamartine and Irving. This 
well written and interesting article tells 
us of a meddlesome French historian 
named M. Harrisse having unearthed 
some mediaeval Spanish MSS., which he 
acknowledged must have been written 
by Fernando Colon, the son of Colum- 
bus. I call him meddlesome because he 
has had the hardihood to discover, and 
publicly announce his obnoxious dis- 
covery, that Columbus was egotistic of 
pretended gentle ancestry, which he lab- 
ored hard but unsuccessfully to prove; 
that he was actually so small as to de- 
prive an obscure sailor named Rodrigo 
de Triana of the pension promised him, 
who should first descry land, fearing it 
would derogate from his own hard earn- 
ed glory, that he did not first behold it 
himself; that he was so dishonest or 
careless as to let a debt go unpaid for 
twenty-two years; that he was so heart- 
less as to let his aged father, Domenico 
Colon die in poverty, while he was, him- 
self, “flush of honor and_ prosperity,”’ 
etc., etc. The fact of his having been 
the father of one or two illegitimate sons, 
has always been acknowledged, but the 
world is too charitable and broad souled 
to take cognizance of such a trifling (?) 
weakness! 

Now, it appears to me that Monsieur 
Harrisse might have left us at least this 
one darling hero, and have covered his 
unknown or unnoticed faults with the 
“cloak of charity’, and gratitude for the 
rich blessing which he gave to the 


world. It is not enough that during his 
lifetime, he suffered years and years of 
poverty and anxious suspense and “hope 
deferred; that he was ridiculed and 
persecuted and at last robbed of the 
rights which were his by discovery, and 
had been dearly earned by a lifetime of 
thought and effort—robbed, we assert, 
and sent home in chains and dishonor 
for the terrible crimes of too faithful 
loyalty to his sovereigns, too forgiving 
leniency toward the rebels and too 
humane benignity toward the natives of 
his newly discovered paradise; it is not 
enough that his old age was harrassed 
by the ingratitude of his monarch, the 
deprivation of his rights, the neglect of 
a fickle public, and the inconvenience 
and distress of penury; not enough that 
his benignant heart and glorious mind 
were neither understood nor appreciated 
in the dark age in which he lived; but 
now, very near four centuries later, he is 
denied the charity generally accorded 
all after death; denied the gratitude due 
him for the many scientific truths which 
he brought to light. Why should a few 
petty faults be dragged before the world 
to-day to lessen his glory? Washington 
Irving says truly: ‘““He who paints a 
great man merely in great and heroic 
traits, though he may produce a fine 
picture, will never present a faithful por- 
trait. Great men are compounds of 
great and little qualities. Indeed, much 
of their greatness arises from their mas- 
tery over imperfections of their nature, 
and their noblest actions are sometimes 
struck forth by the collision of their 
merits and their defects.’’ 

The English writer, Arthur R. Ropes, 
of the paper mentioned in the opening 
of this, considers that the ‘‘ugliest part 
of Columbus’ nature,’’ discovered by 
M. Harrisse, is his attempt to prove 
himself of gentle ancestry. How can 
we otherwise than disagree with this 
proposition? Let us suppose such was 
the case, (though there are plenty of in- 
stances to prove that several noble fam- 
ilies attempted to show that the great 
admiral was connected with them) was 
it not an uglier fault to live with Beatrix 
Enriquez, without a marriage ceremony, 
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and thereby beget two illegitimate sons? 
This circumstance is not even mentioned 
as a fault by Mr. Ropes, and yet, I be- 
lieve it was the only crime which Col- 
umbus ever committed in the sight of 
God and pure men. That was not a 
mere fault, it was a crime, and we say in 
the words of Irving, ‘‘Let it remain a 
blot upon his illustrious name, and let 
others derive a lesson from it.’’ 
Lamartine assures us that he cared 
tenderly for his father in his declining 
years, and as to Rodrigo de Triana, hav- 
ing been deprived of the pension prom- 
ised him who should first see land, it was 
due, considered Columbus,as he first be- 
held a light on land the previous night. 
As to thelong neglected debt,any one who 
has read his history at all knows that by 
far the greater part of Columbus’ life 
was a depression and struggle against 
poverty. Evenin his short period of pat- 
ronage and prosperity the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was so magnamimous (!) as to 
require him to meet one-eighth of the 
expense of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Who,then, can judge harshly inthe mat- 
ter? Is not honor due that he paid itat all? 
One of his faults—that of bigotry—was 
chargeable more to the age than to him, 
and his benevolence, magnanimity and 
warmth of disposition must have silently 
rebelled against the injustice of a single 
bigoted act. I have wandered from my 


original purpose of writing an essay on 
hero worship. In my ambition to remove 
the blots from my patient, gentle, noble 
hero [ have forgotten to descant upon the 
fallacy of human idolatry. Well, “‘let my 
part stand just as it stands,” if, one by 
one, our idols crumble and we find that 
we must forever resign the idea of rais- 
ing them again to immaculate purity and 
greatness, let us not imagine that mor- 
ality, religion, affection, all the beautiful 
and true and tender sentiments of the 
immortal human soul are the merest 
myths, because we are disappointed in 
finding our dearest models, our greatest 
heroes, our best and wisest leaders 
merely frail human beings with common 
faults and errors like ourselves. There 
is but one aim to pursue, one path to 
follow. That is, an earnest, honest, 
humble seeking after truth; a fervent 
desire to cultivate within our own hearts 
the spiritual grace essential to happiness 
here and hereafter; and the sincere seek- 
ing by faith and prayer and good works, 
after the guidance of that blessed Spirit, 
which leadeth into all that is true and 
beautiful. Ruby Lamont. 


Strange that man should have been 
given two ears and but one tongue, 
when, as everybody knows, he would 
rather talk all day than listen five min- 
utes. 
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BernG asked about government, the 
Master said: ‘“The requisites of govern- 
ment are thatthere besufficiency of food, 
sufficiency of military equipment,and the 
confidence of the people in their ruler.” 

The ruler said, “If it cannot be helped, 
and one of these must be dispensed 
with, which of the three should be fore- 
gone first?’ ‘The military equipment,”’ 
replied Confucius. 

“Tf it cannot be avoided,’’ said the 
ruler, ‘‘and one of the remaining two 
must be dispensed with, which of them 
should be foregone?”’ Confucius answer- 


ed, ‘“‘Part with the food. From of old, 
death has been the lot of all men; but if 
the people have no faith in their rulers, 
there is no standing for the State.” 

Thus the confidence of the people in 
their leaders becomes the chief corner- 
stone of governmental perpetuation, and 
without it the State, sooner or later, 
must perish. It is better to disband 
armies and dispense with military equip- 
ments than that the people should have 
insufficient food. Itis better that indi- 
viduals should die for the want of food, 
than that the State should perish in the 
throes of revolution, for the lack of con- 
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fidence on the part of the people in their 
rulers. Asin government so in every 
department of life, and grade of society. 
No great success, permanent prosperity 
and abiding peace can be achieved in 
religious, political, financial or social 
circles, without the exercise of confi- 
dence, on the part of the governed 
masses, in their leaders. The first and 
most important step toward securing 
that confidence is the exercise on the 
part of the ruler of righteous dominion. 
To accomplish that the ruler must first 
of all, be upright, impartial, just. Not 
great in small things, but too magnani- 
mous to permit private dislikes to enter 
into public measures. Being himself 
straight, he makes no attempt to fit the 
crooked to his measures, nor does he 
intrust the conduct of departments to 
that class. Too great to scheme, too 
good to wire-work, the character of the 
upright ruler may temporarily suffer 
from the assaults of the unscrupulous and 
treacherous upon whom he confers no 
favors, and in whom he places no reli- 
ance, but moving forward with love, for 
he protects his people by advancing men 
of integrity, worth and intelligence; and 
by removing promptly and to a distance 
bad, rebellious, and perverse men, who 
foster and feed on the elements of dis- 
cord, and try to climb up by tearing 
others down. ‘‘To love those whom 
men hate, and hate those whom men 
love,” outraging the natural feelings, 
and bringing calamity upon him who 
does so, is something the wise ruler 
avoids. He whois great seeks to prac- 
tice everywhere ‘‘gravity, generosity of 
soul, sincerity, earnestness, and kind- 
ness. The leader who is generous will 
win the good, if sincere, the trust of the 
people, if grave, their respect, if kind, 
their service, if he is earnest,and he can- 
not fail to accomplish much. The evil 
may speak ill, but the good will speak 
well of him. At the feet of such the 
arrows of malice lie splintered and 
broken, while conscious virtue, as a coat 
of mail, protects from the sting of the 
serpent.”’ 

“Tsze-loo asked about government,”’ 
and Confucius said, ‘‘Go before the 


people with your example and be labor- 
ious in their affairs.’’ Being further 
pressed he added: ‘‘Be not weary in 
these things.’? How completely does 
that admonition pierce the very recesses 
of profession unsupported by example. 
Precept without practice is left bare, 
deformed and repulsive. Thus unculti- 
vated in sincere persons, preaching one 
thing and practicing another, cannot fail 
to ‘‘be partial where they feel affection 
and love; partial where they dislike and 
dispise; partial where they stand in awe 
and reverence; partial where they feel 
sorrow and compassion; partial where 
they are arrogant and rude. Thus it is 
that there are few men in the world, who 
love, and at the same time know the bad 
qualities of the object of their love, or 
who hate, and yet know the excellencies 
of the object of their hatred.’’ Hence 
the common but true adage: “‘A man 
knows not the wickedness of his own 
son.’’? Paternal affections oft dim the 
eye of human discernment,and cause the 
scales of judgment to respond sluggishly. 
Hence the saying of the Chinese philos- 
opher: “It is not possible for one to 
teach others, while he cannot teach his 
own family. Therefore,the ruler without 
going beyond his own family, completes 
the lessons for the state. There is filial 
piety; therewith the sovereign should 
be served. There is fraternal submis- 
sion—therewith elders and superiors 
should be served. There is kindness 
—therewith the multitude should be 
treated.”’ 

And while there may be, and often 
are, rebellious and wayward and wicked 
members of good families, as in the 
first one of which we have an account, 
where the ambitious accuser of his 
brethren was cast out, and subsequently 
made a covenant of blood with Cain 
the slayer of his brother, yet the general 
principle of the Chinese Sage, as quoted 
above, holds good. And the true guide 
to the ruler of family or state is, that 
neither affection nor dislike be allowed 
to bias his administration beyond what 
human imperfections and human weak- 
ness cannot overcome. 

“From the living example of one 
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family, a whole state becomes living,and 
from its courtesies, the whole state 
becomes courteous, while, from the 
ambition and perverseness of the one 
man the whole state may be led to re- 
bellious disorder.’ Thus the saying: 
“Affairs may be ruined by a single sen- 
tence; a kingdom may be saved by one 
man.”’ 

The qualities of head and heart, un- 
possessed by the ruler, cannot by him 
be permanently fixed in those whom he 
rules. And on this principle: ‘never 
has there been a man, who, not having 
reference to his own character and 
wishes in dealing with others, was able 
effectually to instruct them.”’ 

And while, as the Prophet Joseph 
Smith declared, “‘it is the disposition of 
almost all men, entrusted with a little 
authority, as they suppose, they straight- 
way exercise unrighteous dominion,” 
and thereby demonstrate that “‘there are 
many called but few chosen.’’ Yet even 
the few chosen may be vilified, misrep- 
resented aud accused by the arrogant, 
whose estimate of manly courage is 
often exhibited in violations of all the 
rules of propriety. Posing as champions 
of physical and moral courage, such en- 
tertain neither respect for superiors nor 
veneration for age. Suspicious and am- 
bitious, they boast the possession of a 
tender conscience, while rudely tramp- 
ling under foot things sacred and holy. 


With supercilious sneers they trench 


upon the prerogatives of the authorized, 
and with assumption claim the right of 
control, while unwilling themselves to 
be governed. With swelling importance 
they make of themselves the standard 
of fitness, guaging every man by their 
narrow views and warped and preju- 
diced minds. From such turn away. 
Like the moth trying to eclipse the light, 
so they hum, and buzz, and sputter until 
in the blaze their wings are clipped, and 
they fall helpless, objects of pity and 
contempt. } 

“The characteristics of a superior man 
are always striking. In his personal 
conduct, he is humble, to his superiors, 
he is respectful; in nourishing the peo- 
ple, he is kind, in ruling them, he is just, 


and in defending and protecting them 
from frauds, however disguised, he is 
brave, determined and, if necessary, 
fierce and unrelenting. Unlike the 
small man, always thinking of fame and 
favors to be gained, he ‘thinks of the 
sanctions of law,”’ the triumphs of virtue, 
and the victories of justice. Though the 
bad may murmur against him, he acts 
not with the view to “‘his own personal 
advantage.’’ Such an one is never con- 
cerned that he hath no public place, but 
rather that he may fit himself for public 
station. Instead of being concerned, 
because unknown he seeks to become 
worthy to be known. ‘‘When punish- 
ments,’’ said the philosopher, “are not 
properly awarded, the people do not 
know how to move hand or foot.”’ 

In other words when punishments are 
unequally enforced. When one receives 
a light penalty, another a heavy one for 
like crimes, the people know not how to 
move hand or foot, because they know 
the government is guided by partiality 
and not principle. Whether to flatter 
the ruler, lay wires to please and ad- 
vance his friends, or rebel against wrongs 
they know not which to do. Nothing in 
life is more painful than the preaching of 
a just code, under the practice of unjust 
judges. 

‘When the great leader loves and en- 
forces equally the rules of propriety, his 
people cannot fail to be reverent. If he 
love and practice righteousness, the peo- 
ple will gladly follow his example. If 
he manifest good faith, his people will 
certainly become sincere; so that, ‘‘those 
near will be happy and thoseafar off will 
be attracted.’ For ‘‘when®a prince’s 
personal conduct is correct, his govern- 
ment is effective without the issuing of 
orders. If his personal conduct is not 
correct, he may issue orders, but they 
will not be followed.’ “If he cannot 
rectify himself, what has he to do with 
rectifying others?’ Can a known failure 
in religious, political, financial or social 
circles inspire confidence? But “if a 
ruler’s words be good, is it not also good 
that no one oppose them? But if they 
are not good, and no one opposes them, 
may there not be expected from this one 
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sentence the ruin of his country?” 
Under the administration of a ruler, who 
comprehends the difficulty of being a 
successful leader, the happiness of a peo- 
ple, and the prosperity of acountry, may 
almost be assured. ‘“‘The superior man,”’ 
said the great Chinese sage, ‘‘is easy to 
serve and difficult to please. If you try 
to please him in any way,which is not in 
accord with right, he will not be pleased. 
But in his employment of men, he uses 
them according to their capacity. The 
mean man is difficult to serve and easy 
to please. If you try to please him, 
though it be in a way which is not right, 
he may be pleased. But in his employ- 
ment of men he wishes them to be equal 
to everything.” 

Think of this! Carry it to legitimate 
conclusions, and then gaze at the grand- 
eur, beauty and strength of this bit of 
Chinese philosophy, ante-dating by nearly 
twenty-five centuries our present civiliz- 
ation and enlightenment. Easy to serve 
but difficult to please is the superior, 
man. Why? Because the service, adula- 
tion and worship of his fellows are not 
uppermost in his mind. His soul is too 
great for that, the grasp of his intellect 
is too broad to be trammelled,vexed and 
annoyed by flattering and useless atten- 
tions. Having a noble, generous heart, 
he is easily served because unselfish. 
The chief seat in the synagogue, or the 
praises and flatteries of sycophants are 
of no consequence to him, who in the 
magnitude of his work, almost entirely 
loses his personality. The accomplish- 
ment of his life, labor being first, his 
individuality comes last. It is easy to 
serve because d@manding nothing. 

But the vile-tongued flatterer and 
adroit feeder of worldly pride, who 
greets with a kiss, then stabs in the 
back, cannot please the superior man, 
The cunning who lay and pull wires in 
the dark cannot please him. Plotters 
who plan schemes and offer him divi- 
dends from dishonest transactions can- 
not please him. Accusers of his breth- 
ren and defamers of the reputation of 
others cannot please him. The blighters 
of fame and fair names cannot please 
him, because none of these things are in 


accordance with that which is right. The 
superior man stands on principle firm as 
the rock of ages, the embodiment of 
virtue, the personification of manhood, 
above the taint of bribery in every 
form. ‘‘Easy to serve, hard to please.”’ 
How different the mean, small man— 
great in little things—and whose individ- 
uality is first and last and to him every- 
thing. The front,easiest and best seat for 
him always. Hard to serve, because his 
almighty dignity is always ready to re- 
sist an affront whether real or imaginary. 
Brainless,autocratic and unfeeling, others 
to him are as mere tools formed as in- 
struments of his gratification. His con- 
ceit eclipses all glories, and his love of 
praise is boundless. He poses and 
smirks before mirrors, even in the pres- 
ence of disaster and death, and thirsts 
for worldly influence and power even as 
the desert-bound traveler thirsts for 
water. Sampson-like, he would tear 
down the pillars of liberty if he could 
perish as the central figure. The dis- 
cord, disunion, or disruption of a na- 
tion he would esteem as a light matter, 
provided all his imaginary rivals could 
thereby be brought to ruin. 

“Easy to please!’’ Yes, and without 
any consideration of the means em- 
ployed. A division of the profits on 
questionable transactions would give 
him no compunctions of conscience 
whatever. In his presence any number 
of schemes might be planned, and any 
number of wires laid for the downfall of 
others without rebuke, provided they 
looked to the exaltation and advance- 
ment of the man easily pleased, but 
hard to serve. Moses Thatcher. 


Man was never meant to live only on 
one line, to grow only in one direction; 
his life may be rich and full, valuable and 
happy, if he but understand the laws of 
his being, and feed his higher nature as 
sedulously as he does his physical. As 
the wise health-seeker remembers to fill 
his lungs with pure and fresh air, so men 
must let their minds and hearts ever 
draw in the mental and spiritual atmos- 
phere which they need for their best de- 
velopment and their highest influence. 
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VI. 

Ir was one of those hot sultry days 
when the dogs lie stretched out on the 
cobblerock pavements of Constantinople, 
and the oriental lady, in a state of semi- 
exhaustion lounges about on the divan 
before the open window, in her robe de 
chambre, when a nasal monotonous chant 
greeted my ears, as I made my way 
through a narrow alley, winding in all 
directions of the compass, and leading 
somewhere—a place I was trying to get 
out at. Suddenly the little donkey ahead 
pitched forward his elongated ears, and 
with a knowing air, accompanied by the 
savage yell of his master, drew himself 
into an angle of the street and halted. 
It soon dawned upon me that there was 
a procession of some kind moving 
towards us, and I stationed myself in the 
rear of the donkey, from whose back 
two broad boards were suspended on 
either side, upon the boards there was a 
traveling meat market. The yellow, 
wolfish looking dogs on the shady side 
of the alley,then made the discovery that 
they must gather up their skin and bones, 
and clear the way for what was coming. 
Thus arranged in order of donkey, self 
and dogs, we awaited patiently that 
which had disturbed the even tenor of 
our way. The people in the houses 
which faced the street, seemed to under- 
stand the meaning of all the stir and 
noise, and from every window a family 
group, of half combed heads and seldom 
washed faces, made an unceremonious 
appearance. It was a Greek funeral. 
The first in the procession was a man 
dressed in black uniform, and carrying a 
deep coffin lid. Then came three dirty 
faced boys, bareheaded, dressed in white 
robes, and bearing the crucifix and 
ecclesiastical insignia. Three priests, 
with black robes and curious shaped 
stovepipe caps, were contributing their 
services, by moaning out such a monot- 
onous chant, as to horrify the living and 
paralize the dead. Following the priests, 
and borne by four men, came the corpse, 
exposed in a shallow coffin, with up- 


turned face, beneath the scorching rays 
of a hot summer sun. 

To one whose prejudices run with the 
life of western cities, there is something 
painful and unnatural in the sight of the 
dead exposed to the public view, in the 
midst of the whirl and indifference of the 
multitudes that gaze with simple curios- 
ity, or it may be with awe, upon the 
passing and unknown dead. It was the 
first Greek funeral I had witnessed, and 
the scene came upon me so unexpectedly 
that [looked on more with amazement 
than with those serious emotions, which 
are due the last respects paid by the liv- 
ing to the departed. 

The corpse was that of a beautiful 
female. There was something remark- 
able in the high forehead, the prominent 
cheek bones, and the well defined nose 
of the deceased. Her long, black hair 
was tastefully arranged about the shoul- 
ders, and her dress was as if after an 
evening walk in the city, she had been 
laid undisturbed in her coffin to sleep. 
Her delicate hands and slender fingers 
held, ina seeming clasp, the picture of 
the Virgin Mary, before which lay a gilt 
edge volume of the Bible, and upon her 
breast some kind friend had carefully 
placed a boquet of flowers. Seldom 
have I seen so beautiful a corpse. What 
wonder, with such classic models, the 
sculptors’ chisel of ancient Greece should 
move as if by inspiration. 

Such perfection is rarely observed in 
modern Greeks, and the symmetry of 
head and face is often destroyed by an un- 
gainly body. They are broken bits of 
classic beauty, which one may here and 
there discover in the ruins of that un- 
fortunate race. When nature is not per- 
verted, and vanity and gaudiness are not 
displayed, in the pathetic there is interest 
and veneration, which may awaken 
ennobling feelings,when one gazes upon 
the lifeless form of a man or woman; 
but on this occasion the real and lovely 
features which had awakened so much 
admiration for the remains of some 
stranger, were painfully marred by the 
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well-meaning hand,that had distastefully 
painted the cheeks and lips vermillion. 
That which was intended to produce a 
realistic picture of the departed relative, 
was ghastly to behold, and the coloring 
of the finger nails, was equally inappro- 
priate on such an occasion. 

So anxious are these people to present 
their relatives or friends, in their funeral 
procession, as they appear when living, 
that men of prominence are sometimes 
bandaged up in chairs, and carried, 
seated through the streets in their robes 
or insignia of office, intended merely to 
‘give publicity to the dead man’s rank. 
It not infrequently happens that these 
sights are repulsive, and one can hardly 
suppress the wish, whatever freedom he 
may feel belongs to the Greeks in cele- 
brating these rites, that exceptions might 
be made to the rule. 

The corpse may be mutilated or de- 
formed, and it often happens, that the 
public should be spared the most horrid 
scenes; still the Greek is so persistent, 
that he would carry his religious cere- 
monies far enough to upset the govern- 
ment, if he were allowed. Attracted to 
the window on one occasion, I was pain- 
fully surprised to behold the face of a 
young lady of about fifteen, who had 
died from the black measels. Her coal 
black and bloated face presented a sick- 
ening and ghastly appearance. A 
Roman Catholic lady standing by could 
not resist such an opportunity to express 
her contempt for any government, that 
would allow those abominable Greeks 
to make such a horrid parade of their 
dead. 

How different with the Turks. The 
coffin is closed, and four men raise it to 
the level of their shoulders; and with a 
promiscuous crowd of twenty or thirty, 
as the case may be, rush off to the ceme- 
tery with such haste, as to remind one of 
the fire brigade, rushing in the direction 
of the towering flames. There are no 
women to retard this unceremonious 
rush, for they remain at home and pay 
their respects later, by visiting the ceme- 
tery and lounging about the grave of the 
departed. Graveyards are favorite 

laces of resort, especially for Turkish 
Pp 


women, whether the graves be in the 
door yard, in a neighboring garden, or 
in a distant grove of cypress. ’Tis there 
they fancy themselves associating with 
the invisible spirits of those with whom 
they associated on earth. 

It is often asserted that the cypress 
exhales a pleasant odor, which makes 
such places not only agreeable, but 
healthy. There are no ghost stories 
mingled with the *thoughts, which the 
Moslem entertains for the resting place 
of the dead; and the stranger soon adapts 
himself to such sentiments, and will 
wander about the cemetery unconcious 
of where he is roaming. Like every- 
thing Turkish, they are neglected and 
left in a ruinous state. For months I 
occupied a room, facing on one side a 
Turkish graveyard. The Jews had partly 
taken possession of it, and moved the 
tombstones so as to make space enough 
to permit the execution of their work— 
spinning fish lines. Amusing thoughts 
have often crossed my mind as I stood 
by the window, and looked out upon the 
tombs. The tombstones of men had a 
head with carved turban, but those of 
women were all minus that important 
member of the human body. 

One may imagine what he pleases, 
but since Congress has severed the 
political head of all of Utah’s fair sex, it 
is hardly consistent to accuse Turks of a 
barbarous distinction. A _ satisfactory 
explanation of this peculiar notion of 
tombstones among Moslems, I have 
never been able to glean. Turkophobs 
say it is because Mohammedans consider 
women simple animals, minus a head, 
and employ this means of showing their 
contempt for the weaker sex. Turko- 
phils say it is simply in keeping with 
Turkish ideas of the retiring modesty 
which should belong to women, and that 
the tombstone of man represents him at 
the head of the family. Greek, Jewish, 
Armenian,and Levant boys, vandal like, 
show their contempt for such differences, 
by breaking off these heads, while car- 
rying on their destructive sports about 
the cemetery. 

In his religious devotions and cere- 
monies, the Mohammedan is much more 
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retired than the oriental Christian. Not 
far from my window is a Catholic con- 
vent. Every morning, just at five 
o’clock, the large bell in the tower is 
rung to wake up the nuns, and call them 
to mass. The bell is pulled like a fire 
alarm, and I am sure it could never have 
failed to accomplish its purpose. Of 
course, non-Catholics are always routed; 
but it is questionable whether they are 
in any humor to devote themselves to 
prayer. ~ It is difficult, always, to sup- 
press a smile when one hears the Turk, 
up in the minaret, calling the faithful to 
their morning devotion just at the time 
the bells are clamoring. The noise is so 
great he can seldom be heard, besides 
the Christian must feel,that even in Con- 


stantinople, Christianity has gained a_ 


decided victory over Islam. There was 
a time when the Turks prohibited bell- 
ringing in the empire. Christians were 
granted religious tolerance, but were 
not allowed to make a parade of the 
churches by building them in the princi- 
pal parts of the city, so as to make 
Christianity appear the religion of the 
state. Greater religious tolerance than 
is granted to-day in Constantinople it is 
impossible to imagine. The ringing of 
bells certainly verges upon the domain of 
public nuisances, especially on holidays, 
and the Greeks have about one hundred 
andsixty inthe year. They range in im- 
portance from the honor in which the 
respective saints are held. Yesterday 
was saint somebody’s day, to-day is saint 
what’s-his-name’s day, and to-morrow 
will be saint whose-is-its day. Greek and 
Roman Catholics have many features ‘of 
their religion in common. 

The ceremonies of the Greek Church 
are so similar in appearance to those of 
the Roman Catholic, that one often won- 
ders why it is the ‘‘orthodox’’ (as the 
Greek styles himself) and the Roman- 
ist so mutually dislike each other, and 
why the two churches should not be 
united. The high altars, the priests in 
their canonical robes, the smoke issuing 
from the swinging censer, the lighted 
candles, the nazal vocalization of the 
choir, the pictures of the Savior, the 
Virgin Mary, and numerous saints hung 


about on the walls of the churches are 
features peculiar to both. The Greek 
orthodox, however, rejects the doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from Father to Son; and he denies the 
power of direct absolution by the priest. 
The belief in purgatory he does not 
accept, although he prays for the de- 
parted spirits, that they may receive 
mercy at the final judgment. Among 
the Romanists the auricular confession is 
made by the penitent, who kneels before 
the confessional box in which the priest 
is concealed by a latticed screen, and is 
more common than among Greeks, who 
hear, in some retired part of the church, 
the penitents confession made in the 
presence of a few select elders. Infant 
baptism is common to both; but the 
Romanists baptize the child by making 
the sign of the cross on its forehead. 
This the priest does with his finger which 
he dips in holy water. Greeks adopt 
the true immersion. When the latter 
make the cross, they unite the tips of 
the thumb and first two fingers, and 
touch alternately the forehead, the navel, 
the right breast, and the left breast three 
times in succession. This they are sup- 
posed to do every time they pass a 
church, see a holy image, or hear the 
name of the Savior pronounced. The 
Romanists make the sign of the cross 
before the forehead and eyes, and 
accompany this observance by the 
genuflection of the right knee. In pro- 
cessions the orthodox ,employs the 
Greek cross as the insignia, instead of 
a painting of the Savior and Virgin Mary 
usually displayed by the Romanist. With 
the latter paintings of the Virgin Mary 
may be with or without the infant, 
Jesus, while in Greek paintings the 
infant is always represented. 

An obstacle, however, which no ortho- 
dox would think of surmounting in any 
attempt of unification, is the authority 
of the pope. The Jesuits establish their 
schools and charities in all parts of the 
kingdom of Greece, and in the Oriental 
cities where the Hellenic race is scattered, 
in hopes that by extending, in a secret 
way,an invitation to join them, the Greek 
orthodox may be won over to Roman- 
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ism. The Greek does not proselyte and 
regards with distrust and dislike those 
who attempt to convert his co-reli- 
gionists. In his own kingdom he can 
prevent any inroad upon the state reli- 
gion. The constitution provides that: 
“The dominant religion in Greece is 
that of the Orthodox Oriental Church of 
Christ. All other recognized religions 
are tolerated, and the free exercise of 
worship is protected by law. Prosely- 
tism and all other interferences prejudi- 
cial to the dominant religion is for- 
bidden.”? Where a change of religion 
is regarded as a betrayal of one’s coun- 
try or a national cause, as in the case 
of the Greeks,the missionaries of various 
denominations are treated with suspicion 
and sometimes violence. 

For centuries it has been the policy of 
Jesuits to devote their attention and 
work of proselyting to children. Pro- 
testants have always assumed to despise 
the practice of establishing schools solely 
for the purpose of winning little ones 
from the faith of their parents. This 
course is pursued at present in the 
Orient, and by no means confined to 
Catholics, as American and English 
Protestant missions receive millions to 
establish schools in the Orient for the 
purpose of educating Mohammedan, 
Armenian and Jewish children in the 
faith of the respective creeds, which the 
missionary schools represent. To the 
natives the representation is made that 
the work of education is strictly non-sec- 
tarian; but when reports are forwarded 
to the home societies that furnish the 
money to support these institutions, the 
work is represented to be the conver- 
sion of a dark and benighted people to 
Christ. Besides the natives are sharp 
enough to see through all the hypocrisy 
and cant and learn to detest Christian 
methods. Such a course destroys the in- 
fluence for good, which the teacher 
might exercise over the children in 
forming substantial characters; and their 
imitative faculties cause them to select 
in many cases the worse instead of the 
better part of Christian civilization. Busi- 
ness men in the country declare that the 
native, as soon as he is educated to 


Christianity, is ruined so far as integrity 
goes. A foreign correspondent of Con- 
stantinople informed the writer that of 
his twenty colleagues, only four sup- 
ported the cause of Christian missionary 
work in Turkey. He declared them to 
be the source of contention and a hinder- 
ance to a proper reconciliation between 
the east and the west. 

Foreign religious societies furnish em- 
ployment for thousands in the Orient, 
and to make the missionary business 
a paying one, the reports sent home are 
often false and base. Missionaries, who 
enjoy an easy and secure living with a 
certain amount of luxury, are often 
represented among heathens in whose 
hands their lives are placed, and all that 
they may bring the people to a knowl- 
edge of Christ. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the introduction of learning in 
these lands; but with this learning, there 
has been also a corresponding degree of 
wickedness introduced. 

In our modern education “‘smartness”’ 
atones for a multitude of sin. Be smart 
and moral if you can, if you can’t be 
both, be smart anyway, might be re- 
garded as an educational maxim in the 
world’s present system. Whatever may 
be said of the rule of Islam, it is certain 
that the Mohammedans are more tolerant 
towards their Christian subjects than the 
latter are towards one another. If 
Jesuits may be justly despised for en- 
ticing children from the faith of their 
parents, what shall be said of Protes- 
tants. Do not the latter furnish the 
most positive evidence of their conver- 
sion to that highly reprehensible doc- 
trine that ‘‘the end justifies the means.”’ 
From a summary of peculiarities and 
differences in modern Christianity of the 
Orient, no satisfactory conclusion can 
ever be drawn that it is a religion of 
love. J. M. Tanner. 


- - 


Itis best not to dispute where there is no 
probability of convincing.— Whitefield. 


Honor your engagement. If you 
promise to meet a man or to doa certain 
thing at a certain moment, be ready at 
the appointed time. 
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A TEMPERANCE 


THE revelation known as the Word of 
Wisdom was brought forcibly to my 
mind on reading an account of the great 
efforts now being made to enforce total 
abstinence laws in several States of the 
Union. I quote from that revelation: 

“Behold, verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, 
in consequence of evils and designs which do 
and will exist in the hearts of conspiring men 
in the last days, I have warned you, and fore- 
warn you, by giving unto you this word of wis- 
dom by revelation, 

“Uhat inasmuch as any man drinketh wine or 
strong drink among you, behold it is not good, 
neither meet in the sight of your Father, only 
in assembling yourselves together to offer up 
your sacraments before him. 

“And, behold, this should be wine, yea, pure 
wine of the grape of the vine, of your own 
make. 

“And, again, strong drinks are not for the 
belly, but for the washing of your bodies. 

“And again, tobacco is not for the body, 
neither for the belly, and is not-good for man, 
but is an herb for bruises and all sick cattle, to 
be used with judgment and skill. 

“And again, hot drinks are not for the body 
or belly. 

“And again, verily I say unto you, all whole- 
some herbs God hath ordained for the constitu- 
tion, nature, and use of man. , 

“Every herb in the season thereof, and every 
fruit in the season thereof; all these to be used 
with prudence and thanksgiving. 

“Vea, flesh also’of beasts and of the fowls of 
the air, I the Lord, have ordained for the use of 
man with thanksgiving; nevertheless they are to 
be used sparingly; 

“And it is pleasing unto me that they should 
not be used only in times of winter, or of cold, 
or famine. 

These inspired words were given in 
February, 1833, through the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. At least fifty years in 
advance of the great temperance move- 
ment among the leaders and teachers of 
the Christian denominations at the pre- 
sent time, this great pioneer;fof these 
principles proclaimed himself achampion 
in the cause of temperance,and gave to 
the people the word of God pertaining to 
this matter. He declared that our Heav- 


enly Father was not well pleased with 


REVELATION. 


those who indulged in strong drink, and 
counseled mankind to cease taking 
hot drinks and to refrain from using 
tobacco. 

The Reverend Howard Crosby, of 
New York, says the Savior drank wine, 
that the law of total abstinence was 
contrary to his Christian faith, and 
that it would be better if wine were 
drunk from one end of the land to the 
other. 

The Rev. John Handley, who is an 
out and out temperance man, replies to 
Mr. Crosby, and very properly says: 
“This license and indulgence is contrary 
and repugnant to the finer Christian cul- 
ture of this generation. Whatever may 
have been the relations of the Old and 
New Testaments to the use of wineand 
intoxicants, the Christian leaven has per- 
meated pulpit and pew, and driven wine 
out.” Let us hope that, if the above 
quotation is a little in advance of the 
facts, yet that before very long there will 
be found no true follower of the Lord 
Jesus who can so far forget His teach- 
ings, as to take into his system any kind 
of strong drink. For when wine is inside 
of a man’s stomach there is no room for 
the Spirit of God in his heart. 

Mr. Handley further says: ‘‘And the 
priests and ministers of this and the 
coming generation, who enter the inner 
court and holy of holies, must touch not, 
taste not, handle not the unclean thing, 
and the men who are to be the teachers 
of the people and the presidents of the 
faculties of our colleges, must be out- 
spoken on this matter.’’ 

The Latter-day saint elders, who are 
the followers of Joseph Smith, have 
been very outspoken on this subject, 
and the Saints, as a people, are total 
abstainers from strong drinks, according 
to the word of God received through 
their Prophet, fifty-four years ago. Let 
the Saints lay these things well to heart, 
and remember that example is better 
than precept, for as we do, so will our 
children do, and God requires of his 
people that they become the most pure, 
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the most exemplary of all people. When 
a young man goes forth as a ministering 
Elder, who has lived up to these prin- 
ciples, he feels hedged about by the 
Holy Spirit. Having observed this law 
and abstained from defiling his body, he 


is a power in the world, whose example 
and influence is recognized and felt. 
Salina. 


— 


Do good to-day, since thou still 


livest. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


THe occasion of the jubilee of” ictoria 
Queen of England and Empress of 
India, commemorating the fiftieth year 
of her reign, which was celebrated on 
the twenty-first of June of this year, was 
a grand event in the history of Great 
Britain and of the English speaking peo- 
ple. The name and character of Queen 
Victoria have become familiar to people 
of all classes the world over, and where- 
ever her name has been known it has 
been honored with deference and ad- 
miration. Her reign has been one of 
the longest, most peaceful and _ pros- 
perous England has ever enjoyed. She 
has comprehended .the truth that the 
powers of the crown are held in trust for 
the people as the means, and not the end 
of government; and this enlightened 
policy has won for her the glorious dis- 
tinction of being the most constitutional 
monarch her country has ever known. 
In the words of Macaualy: ‘‘Her sub- 
jects have found her a wiser, gentler, 
happier Elizabeth.’’ She has, for fifty 
years, occupied the throne of one of 
the most enlightened, progressive and 
powerful nations the earth has ever 
known, during which time civilization 
has advanced and enlightenment has 
been extended in a degree unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. She 
was a quiet, amiable, cultured girl, 
attached to domestic life; she has been 
made monarch of upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people, over 
whom she has reigned in graceful 
majesty, and by whom she has been 
honored with almost universal pride and 
love. 

The day marking the fifty-first year of 
Her Majesty’s reign, which had been set 
apart for her jubilee, was looked for- 


ward to by millions of her subjects 
with an interest worthy the occasion. 
Crowned heads and nobles of Europe 
and the world headed their way toward 
the pleasant shores of England. As 
the learned men of science will gather 
with unvarying interest to witness the 
mutation of a planet, which can occur 
but once in the history of a world, so 
the powerful and great of nations were 
wont te gather to celebrate the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, and join with her 


subjects in singing, ‘‘God save the 
Queen.’’ The day opened clear and 
pleasant. Thestreets and buildings of 


London, particularly between Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster Abbey 
(the route taken by the procession) were 
profusely decorated. People poured 
into London from every direction. 
Every point of vantage along the line 
chosen for the procession to move was 
taken by five o’clock in the morning, 
and from one to three hundred dollars 
was paid for shop fronts and first floors, 
and in some cases even more. Many of 
those, who had selected locations the 
night before, remained in them until 
morning in order to hold them. 

The procession was composed of three 
divisions. The first consisted of eleven 
carriages containing Indian visitors anda 
few German noblemen. Then followed 
three carriages of the relatives of the 
Queen, four carriages of royal guests, 
fourteen carriages of the Queen’s rela- 
tives and their attendants, and then 
came eleven carriages of the Queen’s 
immediate procession. Each carriage 
was attended by outriders and a guard 
of honor of the Horse Guards, varying 
in number according to the rank of the 
occupants, All were state coaches in 
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gorgeous display. The horses were of 
the most beautiful, those drawing the 
Queen’s carriage being of a beautiful 
cream color; and all of them were 
covered with heavy harness trimmed 
with red plush hangings, which fell in 
graceful curls across their manes. The 
coachmen wore heavy gold-laced liveries, 
tight kneebreeches, and white silk stock- 
ings, and occupied a box covered with 
gold trimmed hammer cloth. 

The Indian Princes, comprising the 
first division of the procession, were allin 
open carriages, and wore a great amount 
of rare jewelry. With the exception of 
the turban, however, they did not appear 
in native dress. Mahranee of Kuch Behar 
attracted great attention from her grace- 
ful bowing and evident pleasure at the 
honors given these visitors. She wore 
a gold embroidered costume, while her 
swarthy face was set off by a snowy 
white veil, which fell in filmy folds over 
her dress. 

A feature of the day was the drive of 
three little daughters of the Duke of 
Edinburgh down the line of procession. 
These three little girls, the youngest 
about seven years of age, the oldest 
about fourteen, sat together on the back 
seat of an open carriage, clad in white 
brocaded silk dresses, broad brimmed, 
white straw hats, trimmed with white 
ribbon, which fell loosely upon their 
flowing blond hair. They bowed to the 
right and left with such gravity and 
grace to the crowd, that they received as 
much cheering as did their grandmother 
Queen, who came down the line of march 
a short time afterward. 

Following the Indian Princes and 
Princesses, were the Japanese and Sia- 
mese visitors and the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The latter rode in a close 
carriage, reserving the display of her 
magnificent toilet and her dusky charms 
for the parade down the nave of West- 
minster Abbey. This division of the 
procession was followed by a Field 
Marshal’s Guard of Honor. 

Next came a line of fifteen carriages 
comprising all of those among the 
royal visitors who were not connected 
with the royal family by marriage. 


Among these were: the King of Den- 
mark, the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, the King of Saxony, the King of 
the Hellenes, the Crown Prince of Aus- 
tria, the Crown Prince of Portugal, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, the Crown 
Princess of Austria and the Grand Duke 
of Mechlenburg-Strelitz. 

The most showy part of the pageant, 
of course, was the division including the 
Queen, which next followed. Imme- 
diately preceding Her Majesty were 
ten carriages occupied by the ladies in 
waiting, the Princesses of the royal 
family and the principal officials of the 
court. The gentlemen were in full court 
dress, the ladies wore visiting dresses 
of light color. The Queen occupied the 
eleventh carriage of this division, and 
was preceded by a detachment of In- 
dian troops detailed from the Bengal 
cavalry. Her Majesty sat alone upon 
the back seat of the carriage, with a 
large boquet of flowers lying on the 
vacant seat by her side. She wore a 
black satin dress, with a white Irish 
lace shawl, with shamrock figures bro- 
caded upon it, round her shoulders. 
Upon her head she wore a small white 
lace bonnet interwoven with a network 
of large diamonds; and upon her breast 
was pinned the broad blue ribbon of the 
Garter. In her hand she carried a small 
black sunshade. She appeared to be in 
a very pleasant frame of mind, and 
bowed to the right and left in response 
to the numerous cheers. The Princess 
of Wales and Princess Victoria‘of Ger- 
many Her Majesty’s oldest daughter and 
wife of the Crown Prince of Germany, 
sat on the seat in front. As a royal 
guard, Her Majesty’s carriage was pre- 
ceded by nine princes on horseback 
three abreast. These were the grand- 
sons, sons and sons-in-law of the Queen. 

They were the Grand Duke Sergius of 
Russia, Prince Albert Victorfof Wales, 
Crown Prince William of Prussia, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, Prince George of 
Wales, the hereditary Prince of Hesse, 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, the Prince 
Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Prince Louis of Battenberg. Then 
came the five sons-in-law.®; These were 
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Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg and the Marquis of Lorne. 
The Marquis of Lorne met with an acci- 
dent soon after the procession started. 
His horse bolted with him and he was 
thrown to the ground, his head striking 
the sidewalk. He recovered himself 
almost immediately. But was so much 
shaken up by his fall that he did not 
continue to the abbey in the proces- 
sion, but went by a private way. 

The venerable Westminster Abbey 
was completely transformed. Its som- 
bre recesses were filled in with staging 
and raised galleries, covered with dull 
red cloth, until what is one of the finest 
church interiors in the world resembled 
that of a theatre. Seats were arranged 
so that all along the nave could be seen 
only the procession of royalties entering 
and departing from the church. The 
organ loft shut off the view of the re- 
mainder of the church, occupied by the 
Queen and her attendants. After her 
arrival this part of the church was given. 
up to the city dignitaries, army and navy 
people and friends of the officials. 
Every official was in court uniform. 
Upon the left of the nave was the place 
assigned to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men. They came in early, preceded by 


two graywigged footmen carrying the ' 


Lord Mayor’s golden mace. The Lord 
Mayor wore a long red robe, the collar 
of which was trimmed with fur. Ten 
ex-Lord Mayors wearing similar robes, 
sat at his left. The aldermen, who sat 
back of them, wore long blue robes, 
trimmed in similar style. Just beyond 
them were the High Sheriffs, some 
twelve in number, wearing black velvet 
steel-trimmed court suits. 

Opposite to them were the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Burgesses of 
Westminster and representatives of the 
Board of Works. Beyond them were 
solid backs of red-coated army officers 
contrasting with the blue naval uniforms 
and the light silk toilets of the ladies 
with them. On the ground floor there 
was not’ a man who did not have 
some striking court dress. The blues, 


gold laces and furs of these dresses 
made a medley of rich color against the 
dark yellow, dingy gray of the abbey 
walls. Ascending, the first line of gal- 
leries presented the same kaleidoscope 
of color against the rich dull red of the 
galleries. This first great gallery, be- 
ginning some thirty feet from the floor, 
ran all the way around the ef&urch under 
the triforium. On the windows near 
the roof were openings which had been 
made for guests. Underneath these win- 
dows wire nettings were strung to pre- 
vent the dropping of any small articles 
on the heads below. Across the end of 
the nave were three galleries. The last 
was directly under the roof. From its 
enormous height a complete view of the 
abbey could be obtained, but the height 
was too great to distinguish faces. It 
was in this gallery that the representa- 
tives, of British workmen were stowed 
away. 

The organ-loft. was occupied by the 
organist and musicians and members of 
the press. Here also were four State 
trumpeters, who sounded a fanfare when 
the Queen entered the church. These 
trumpeters wore black velvet caps with 
enormous heavy peaks, Their coats 
were gold, barred with scarlet, and with 
a heavy: brocaded ‘“‘V. R.’’? and crowns 
upon the backs and breasts of their 
coats. They wore white breeches and 
patent leather boots. From their silver 
bugles hung silken squares, upon which 
was embroidered the coat-of-arms of 
England. 

On the procession nearing the abbey 
the troops saluted, guns were fired, the 
bells of theschurches rang out merry 
peals, and flags were run up, the cheer- 
ing being continued until the Queen had 
passed into the west door. After pass- 
ing through the vestibule Her Majesty 
was conducted to the grand dais under 
the lantern tower. She was surrounded 
by thirty-three members of the royal 
family. The scene in the abbey when 
the Queen entered was dazzling. Ten 
thousand people were seated. They all 
rose. The women discarded their wraps 
and revealed the full splendor of their 
beauty and attire. 
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Three tiers of galleries had been built 
in the abbey, with seats for ten thou- 
sand. The peers and their wives were 
seated in the south transept. The em- 
bassadors and diplomatic corps were 
seated right and left of the peers. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were 
placed in the north transept. The seats 
for the members of the reigning families 
of Europe, etc., were within the com- 
munion rails. All the great learned 
societies and corporations were repre- 
sented, while the notables of the law, 
science, art and agriculture, and work- 
ingmen’s representatives from all parts 
of the United Kingdom had seats duly 
allotted to them. 

The Queen was evidently profoundly 
impressed with the scene prepared for 
her. She was noticeably pale when she 
reached the dais. She soon, however, 
recovered and regained the bright and 
pleasant aspect she had borne all the 
morning. 

The religious services in the abbey in 
commemoration of the Queen’s jubilee 
were conducted according to the care- 
fully prepared programme which had 
already been published. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean of 
Westminster alone conducted them. 
Nearly every dignitary of the Established 
Church, however, was present, besides 
a great number of distinguished clergy- 
men belonging to other denominations. 
The Queen’s advent was arranged so 
that she entered the abbey precisely at 
noon. Dr. Bridge, organist of the abbey, 
who had for the occasion a specially 
trained choir of two hundred and fifty 
voices, selected from the great choirs of 
London, a number of eminent soloists, 
besides a large accompaniment of brass 
instruments and drums, gradually drew 
the immense congregation into silence 
and their respective places to be pre- 
pared for the Queen’s coming by render- 
ing a number of selections in a manner 
that made every person within hearing 
of the great organ eager to catch its 
softest notes. 

When the clergy at the head of the 
royal procession moved into the church 
the national anthem was rendered by 


the organ. The music was. thrilling. 
The audience rose as a unit and lent 
their ten thousand voices to accompany 
the choir. The effect was so grand, so 
profound, that many persons were moved 
to tears. 

It was at this moment that the Queen 
appeared within the doors. Then the 
singing of the anthem ceased, and the 
processional march from Handel’s ‘‘Oc- 
casional Oratorio’? was given by the 
organ during the progress of the Queen 
and the royal family to the dais. When 
they were seated the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Dean of Westminster, 
who had taken their places within the 
sacrarium, begun the service by asking 
of God a blessing upon the Queen. The 
Te Deum Laudamus was then sung by 
the choir, to the music composed by 
the Prince Consort, the Queen having 
then requested this. The special and ju- 
bilee prayers were offered. 

Following the prayers, the Exaudiat 
Te Domnus was sung, with organ and 
brass band accompaniment. The Dean 
of Westminster advanced to the altar 
rails and read the lesson for the day 
(first Epistle of Peter, ii: 6-18.) Dr. 
Bridge’s special anthem, selected by the 
Queen last year as her jubilee anthem, 
was next rendered, followed by the 
choral ‘‘Gotha,’’ composed by the Prince 
Consort. In the rests the national 
anthem .was introduced. Two more 
special prayers for the defense of faith, 
the spiritual welfare of the kingdom, and 
for peace and love followed, and were 
supplemented by the benediction, which 
was pronounced by the Archbishop. 

When the benediction had been said, 
the Queen’s sons knelt before her and 
kissed her hand. They arose, and Her 
Majesty kissed each upon his cheek. 
The Princesses next advanced to the 
Queen and kissed her hand, and she 
kissed them all, favoring some twice, 
making unusual demonstrations over 
the Princess of Wales: and Princess 
Beatrice. Other relatives of the Queen 
then saluted her, and she shook hands 
with some and kissed others, kissing the 
Crown Prince Frederick William of Ger- 
many: twice, very heartily each time. 
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At all this the congregation applauded 
warmly. After the royal salutations had 
all been made, the Queen descended the 
dais and moved out of the abbey, pre- 
ceded by the royal family, the congrega- 
tion standing and cheering with fervor all 
the while, Mendelssohn’s march from 
“Athalie”’ being rendered by the organ 
and band until Her Majesty had de- 
parted. 


It was past one o’clock when the 
Queen emerged from the abbey. She 
at once resumed her carriage and re- 
turned to Buckingham Palace, this time 
taking the route she went after her 
coronation fifty years ago. 

fF. £E. Barker. 


One is never too old to be remembered 
and loved. 


AN 


Ir is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we look forward to our annual outs. 
The variety of ways that are opened 
makes it hard, as a general rule, to de- 
cide in which to indulge ourselves, but 
to those who ride bicycles there appears 
but one way in which to find thorough 
enjoyment and that is to take a bicycle 
tour. It was with this feeling that we 
undertook a trip on the flying wheel 
through some of our towns and settle- 
ments. We decided to go by rail to 
Park City via Ogden and from there to 
Heber City, Provo and back to Salt 
Lake and intervening settlements by 
bicycle. ' 

It was a beautiful clear morning when 
we left Salt Lake. We arrived in Ogden 
after a short ride,.and remained there 
until six o’clock in the evening, passing 
the day very pleasantly in seeing sights 
and visiting acquaintances. The lovely 
scenery on the line of the railroad from 
Ogden to Park City must be seen to be 
fully enjoyed. We arrived in Park City 
about nine o’clock and put up for the 
night at the Park City House. The 
next morning we arose bright and early. 
Our first place to visit was the great 
Ontario Mine. After a pleasant walk of 
thirty minutes in the cool of the morn- 
ing, we arrived at the mine, and, having 
received permission from the manager, 
we descended, in company of an em- 
ployee of the place, who was to explain 
the underground mysteries. We had 
heard the experience of others related 
in regard to going down the mine and 
felt somewhat timid in making the de- 


OUT. 


scent. One of our informers had thus 
related his experience: 

“We stepped on the cage and the 
guide shouted, ‘Eight Hundred’ (mean- 
ing eight hundred-foot level). Immed- 
iately we began to descend, I felt as 
though I was bound for the lower regions. 
My first impression was that the bottom 
of the cage had fallen out and I grabbed 
the top, holding myself off my feet; the 
suspense was terrible, when, all of a sud- 
den, we stopped, and I discovered that 
I had been holding myself off the floor 
of the cage and that I was at the bottom 
of the mine in safety.’’ 

I am pleased to say we did not have 
the same experience, but rather enjoyed 
our ride down the shaft. 

When we reached the bottom of the 
mine we found water forty feet deep, but 
proceeded to investigate the mysteries of 
mining silver ores and were Wwonder- 
fully interested in the labors of the 
miners. During the time we endeavored 
to realize the great depth we were in 
the earth, which is purely an effort of 
the imagination. We returned to the 
surface and then proceeded to the ma- 
chine shops, where we saw some of the 
grandest machinery in the West. It is 
kept in the most perfect order, one man 
being employed to keep it bright and 
clean, which he does admirably, devot- 
ing all his time to that occupation. The 
large driving wheel of the pump engine 
is forty-three feet in diameter, the bal- 
ance of the machinery being proportion- 
ately large. We spent several hours 
very pleasantly and profitably, too, we 
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thought, and then returned to the 
town. 

“All aboard!’ We mounted on our 
’cycles and were off for Heber. The 
roads were in good condition and the 
scenery was superbly grand. To those 
who have never ridden a bicycle in the 
mountains let me say you have missed 
one of the most exhilerating and health- 
ful sports yet discovered. We rode 
along in silence, our hearts in perfect 
accord with the sky so clear, the balmy 
air so sweet, and the sighing of the 
breezes through the pines. We were 
silent, a feeling of indescribable pleasure 
stole over us and the words of the poet 
Carleton were brought vividly to our 
minds: 


“Tt carries me in comfort over many a pleasant 


mile; 

And we who ride are satisfied completely with 
its style. 

So with a blithe economy establishments are 
run 

With driver, footman, passenger and horses all 
one. 


Our pleasant ride lasted about three 
hours, when houses began to appear in 
the distance, which we soon reached. 
It was our destination for the day. We 
put up at a friend’s house for the night, 
and slept the sleep of the happy. 

The next morning we started for Provo 
by way of Provo Canyon, reaching the 
river, a distance of eight or nine miles, 
in about an hour. The country around 
the head of the canyon, where we first 
entered it, is beautiful in the extreme. 
We passed several farm-houses, in one 
of which was an old lady frantically 
crying to us to stop, and waving her 
hands in a most distracted manner, 
thinking, perhaps, that we were running 
away with her wagon wheels. A bend 
in the road soon hid all from view. Our 
path, now, was thickly shaded by willow 
trees; the river rushed along sometimes 
almost on a level with the road, at 
others a hundred feet below. The scen- 
ery in the canyon is grotesque and 
grand. In some places the water falls 
over towering cliffs hundreds of feet 
high, and again rushes down the moun- 
tain side in torrents. We came to some 


water in the way and had to remove our 
shoes and stockings and wade through. 
The difficulty was soon surmounted and 
we proceeded on our way. At the mouth 
of the canyon we were compelled to 
walk over a high divide, but were com- 
pensated by views of some grand and 
beautiful scenery. The road here is 
several hundred feet above the river and 
on the opposite side is a perpendicular 
wall rising out of the rushing, roaring 
stream a thousand feet or more. We 
soon left the canyon, and reached Provo 
in the early evening. We were rather 
weary after our ride of thirty miles, and 
retired early to the slumber we had 
earned. Provo’s sights were seen in 
the morning, including a visit to the 
asylum and woolen mills. We were 
very much interested in going through 
the several rooms of the mill, to watch 
the various processes ,of manufacture 
that are necessary to transform the 
greasy wool into goods for market. 
From the mills we visited other places 
of interest, and in the afternoon left 
Provo for American Fork, where an old 
acquaintance was met and his invitation 
to stay over night gladly accepted. Fruit 
being plentiful, we indulged ourselves to 
our heart’s content, and the next morn- 
ing started for home, where we arrived 
in the afternoon, pleased with our‘‘out,”’ 
the many scenes we had passed by the 
way, the good people we had met, and, 
most of all, with the silent steeds that 
had so safely conveyed us. 

T. W. Sloan. 


GENIUS. 

Genius is a divine infirmity; genius is 
a martyrdom. The poet seizes upon the 
light, the stars, the mountains, the seas, 
to convert them into ideas, into canticles. 
The poet dissolves the universe to min- 
gle the colors for his pictures. 

But he cannot undertake this Titanic 
work without insuring his own destruc- 
tion. He cannot go into the fire with- 
out being burned; he cannot mount to 
the extreme height of the atmosphere 
without being frozen; he cannot enter 
the thunder-cloud without receiving in 
that conductor, his body, the shock of 
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electricity. »Those — privileged souls 
which, flinging off the clay of this world, 
force their way upward till they become 
like bright stars in the firmament, al- 
most approaching the angels; those 
beings— who from the rock oftheir own 
shipwreck hold forth the light to future 
generations—have fed the divine splen- 
dor burning in the lamp of their own 
brain with tears from their eyes and 
with blood from their hearts! 

Life is full of complications, and for 
the same reason of insuperable difficul- 
ties. And as there are great contrasts 
in nature, there are also in society op- 
posed forces. By the side of the prophet 
who announces the future arises the 
magistrate who believes his mission to 
be the conservation of the present sys- 
tem, and who, as a result of this convic- 
tion, persecutes the prophet; in the 
vicinity of every new thinker there exists 
an association which believes itself infal- 


lible; beside each reformer is placed the 


eternal cup of hemlock. It appears that 
seeds cannot fall upon the earth unless 
the vase which contains them is broken. 
Every old prejudice feels itself wound- 
ed by a new idea, and hates it accord- 
ingly. Society is movement—but 
those who move it fall under the weight 
ofits crushing wheel. Society is reno- 
vation—but those who renew it are slain 
by its old errors, We cannot aspire to 
be blessed by posterity, without being 


cursed by our contemporaries. Savage 
beasts do not disappear from a country 
without having been long and patiently 
thased. How many bright intelligences 
fall, how many fail, how many die and 
depart like shadows, in the struggle 
which is necessary to rid the earth of 
monsters! The greater number of peo- 
ple believe you are tearing their souls 
from God, ifyou endeavor to uproot 
one of the prejudices or errors under . 
whose shadows their fathers lived for 
ages. 

And you, poetic souls, you who come 
from purer regions crowned with flow- 
ers, beating your white wings clothed 
with ether; with an immortal song upon 
your lips anda lyre in your hands, like 
the first angels who gazed upon chaos 
at the birth of the universe; you who 
bear imagination like a star upon your 
brows,and who live awe-struck and ecstat- 
ic in the contemplation of a world of ideas, 
which to us weak mortals whose vision 
cannot penetrate it, appears a world of 
shadows—you cannot enter this sphere 
of realities without falling into an abyss, 
without tearing your wings and wound- 
ing your feet with thorns; you cannot 
descend from the fire in which you have 
been moulded, to the coldness of our 
shades, unless the dew of your tears is 
frozen in their fall, and the transparent 
vase of your hearts is broken by the hail- 
stones.— Castelar. 


LIRE?S (ATM: 


“Ah, life is full of sweet,’ she said, 

As, smilingly, she laid her head 

Upon her darling’s breast and read 
The love-tale in his beaming eyes. 

Around them bird-songs rose and fell 

In melodies too sweet to tell, 

And round and o'er them bended well 
The benediction of the skies. 


The rippling brook with gems of gold, 
And gems as bright in forests old, 
. That glitter in the sunlight bold, 
As countless as the gems above, 
Shone round them in their sweet retreat; 
And to their ears as little feet 


That patter joyfully to meet 
The steps of one they dearly love: 


So patter soft the little leaves 
That play and dance in summer eves 
And summer sunlight, that receives 

The homage of all happy things; 
The light that chastens grief away, 
And robes the world in bright array, 
Forever bringing gladsome Day, 

When darkness drear hath taken wings. 


“And,” she said, ‘the light of joy 
Removes from hearts the dark alloy 
Ofearthly cares that oft decoy 

Our wayward feet from golden ways, 
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Where we may find the purest bliss, 

The highest joy, the happiness, 

Which we may only know in this: 
To God we e'er devote our days." 


* * * * * * 


Years pass; the happy, dreaming maid 

Becomes a matron worn and staid, 

Upon whose weary hands are laid 
The many cares that mothers know. 

But in her babies’ soft, sweet eyes 

She reads a tale of Paradise 

That aids her weary soul to rise 
Above the realms of care and woe. 


And as she gently rocks and sings 
To sleep the little one that clings 
Close to the breast that, o'er all things, 
To that sweet, dreaming, angel heart, 
Seems purest, dearest, brightest, best, 
Most fit for such a head to rest, 
Of all things else the tenderest, 
I hear her sing her life's true part: 


Once, only once, to bless me 
With thy precious baby love, 
Only once can'st thou caress me 
With such sweet, white hands, my dove! 
And I sigh, mid loves completeness, 
While I kiss thee o’er and o’er, 
At this evanescent sweetness— 
Thou can'st be a babe no more! 


Oh, these features white and tender, 
And these ‘‘wee, sma’,’’ helpless feet, 
And these clear, bright eyes that render 
All a mother's joy complete,— 
Ye are passing swiftly, surely. 
Far beyond my guiding love, 
But ye answer me so purely 
I shall find ye pure above. 


Ah, that question—shall I find thee 
Pure and sweet and dear as now? 
Or, will snares of earth so bind thee 
As to dye with sin this brow? 
This full brow to-day so sinless— 
Shall it turn from Heaven's way? 
Would to God that, pure and stainless, 
It may find the realms of day! 


Oh, my soul would faint forever, 
Should they say my lamb was lost; 
I resign thee never, never— 
Oh, be true at any cost! 
Buta calmness soothes my spirit— 
God will guard thee, guide thee, love, 
Heaven's joy shalt thou inherit 
In those realms of light, my dove! 


Sleep, then, dearest, pure and sinless 
Breathes thine angel spirit now; 
While I kiss these lips so stainless 
God will hear my fervent vow: 
From thy youth, from life's fair portal, 
I will give my life to guide 
These fair feet, this soul immortal, 
To His throne, whate’er betide! 


oe Ba oo 4 * * 


Time passes still; the anxious mother, 
With deep, bright lessons in her heart, 

Hath learned that love for one another 
Is life's best, noblest, truest part. 


And when the nearer loves have vanished, 
Or, fading, left her life less bright, 
And thought of self her heart hath banished, 
Then, lo, her soul is bathed in light! 
e 
And true she finds the olden story 
That 'tis more blessed far to give 
Than to receive; the golden glory 
In which the Son of God did live. 


The joy of sacrifice for others, 
That glory which out-shines the sun— 
Hath bathed her heart, and she discovers 
‘That best in this her crown was won! 


a * *& % % 


“Yes, life is still of joy made up,” 

She calmly said, ‘‘the bitter cup 

May intermingled be; we sup 
Full oft on bitter crusts of woe; 

But He, who kindly gave us life, 

Supports us in the stormy strife, 

And makes our hearts’ with glory rife— 
That joy which but the good may know. 


Young Love may glide adown the stream, 
And gaily dance, and happy seem 
To leave us lone behind to dream 

Of happy days forever dead; 
Then must we seek another home 
For kindly feelings let them roam 
To all kind hearts‘ and soon will come 

The brighter joys of Heaven bred. 


And then will shine celestial gems 

Upon our leaves of life, nor seems 

The glory of all earthly dreams 

’ One-half so bright and dear as these, 

That, born of God's own love and light, 

So more than pure, so more than white, 

So far out-shining all things bright, 
Shine; peerless gems, upon life's tree.” 


Ruby Lamont. 
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THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
MORMONISM. 

It is often said, and in many instances, 
no doubt, honestly thought, that the re- 
ligion of the Latter-day Saints is narrow 
and exclusive in its character. So prev- 
alent is this opinion, that even here in 
Utah, whefe amplest opportunity is af- 
forded of finding out the truth, it is 
cherished, by those who, were they half 
as eager to arrive at the good, as they 
seem to be to discover evil in Mormon- 
ism, would have learned, long ere this, 
their mistake regarding this maligned 
and misunderstood religion. 

Mormonism teaches, and has taught, 
for over fifty years, the most magnani- 
mous and liberal doctrines known to the 
religious world. It has taken the broad- 
est views, and inspired the loftiest aims 
in the minds of its votaries, relating to 
life and death, time and eternity, of any- 
thing worthy of,. or bearing the name of 
religion, science or philosophy. It 
teaches the literal and universal father- 
hood of God, and brotherhood of man; 
the infinite application of Christ’s atone- 
ment, whereby all men may be saved by 
obedience to the divine word and will. 
It shows that the Gospel was instituted, 
and in these latter times restored, for the 
benefit of the race, and that it aims at, 
and provides for the redemption of the 
earth and the salvation of all mankind, 
excepting the “sons of perdition,”’ ac- 
cording to their merits, in different de? 
grees of glory. Moreover, that so great 
is the mercy of God, and his desire to 
redeem and save, that even this excep- 
tion is based upon stern necessity, and is 
not, as some might suppose, the exercise 
of force and authority irrespective of oth- 
er considerations than vengeance, and 


the conscious possession of omnipotent 
power; damnation follows, as the night 
the day, the rejection of the only means 
of escapetherefrom; but there are grades 
of punishment, as there are degrees of 
glory, and justice and mercy will each 
claim its own; the doom of perdition 
is reserved for those who sin against 
light and knowledge, denying the Holy 
Ghost after it is plainly manifest, and ut- 
terly repudiating what they formerly ac- 
cepted and enjoyed; the light within 
them becomes darkness and damnation 
is inevitable. Mormonism _ teaches. 
that God isan exalted Man, and man 
a God in embryo, and that there is liter- 
ally no end to human progress in the 
path which the Highest himself has 
trodden and pointed out as the way for 
all men to be saved. 

These, in brief, are some of the doc- 
trines of Mormonism, which it has plain- 
ly taught to the world for over half a 
century. And yet when these themes 
are touched upon, as they frequently are 
by our Elders in preaching, there will 
often be heard in the congregation such 


comments as these: ‘“‘What a liberal 
doctrine!’ ‘‘Surely that can’t be Mor- 
monism.”? ‘‘How can he talk like that 


and be a Mormon?”’ 

We know of one Elder who was asked 
by a friend, after listening to his dis- 
course upon some ofthe broad and lib- 
eral principles of Mormonism—and 
broad and liberal they all are, when 
properly understood—if he really got 
those ideas from Mormonism, or did he 
clothe Mormonism with such ideas? 
“My friend,’’ answered the Elder, “what 


‘IT have preached is Mormon doctrine, as 


I understand it. I have said nothing 
that Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
Heber C. Kimball or some such au- 
thority has not said before me; perhaps 
not in the same words, but to the very 
same effect; their words and ideas are 
the roots, mine at best but branches, 
legitimate outgrowth, I trust, of their in- 
spired teachings and the revelations of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The other could scarcely credit this, 
although a young man born in Utah, a 
son of Mormon parents, and accustomed, 
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one would suppose, to hearing Mormon 
teachings from his childhood. Or, is it 
possible that, although reared amid such 
surroundings, he had zof heard these 
things explained, nor been taught to fre- 
quent places where they are taught and 
explained. 

Food, here, for thought and reflection. 
What is the cause of this lack of infor- 
mation, and consequent absence of 
faith, in many of the rising generation, 
regarding Gospel truth and principle? 
Is it not worth thinking about, and try- 
ing to remedy? Mormon doctrines need 
only be illustrated to be understood, and 
understood in order to be admired and 
adored. They are as fascinating to the 
poet for their beauty and grandeur, as to 
the philosopher and scientist for their log- 
icand profundity. They are simple, yet 
sublime; easily understood, yet. nev- 
er tobe enough known. The man no 
less than the child mayfind in thema 
source of never-ceasing wonder, wisdom 
and delight. 

Are Mormon parents and teachers tak- 
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ing half the pains to save their own chil- 
dren, as are the Elders abroad to con- 
vert and bring to Christ the unbelieving 
Gentile world? Is it not possible that, 
in times past, right here in Zion, we have 
given too little time and attention to 
spiritual things, to illustrating the beauty, 
glory and sublimity of Gospel principles, 
the magnanimity of Mormonism, the 
broad and cosmopolitan character of 
its aims and teachings, and above all, to 
the practical exemplification of its pure 
principles in our lives, and have bestow- 
ed too much thought upon our temporal 
affairs—the secondary things of the King- 
dom? We might not be able to do 
much more than is being done now, in 
bringing to an appreciation of the higher 
phases of Mormonism those of the world 
who, “‘having eyes, see not”’ the things of 
God; but we have every reason to hope 
better things of the blood of Israel, the 
youth of this people, who are heirs to all 
the promises of the fathers. 


>. 


Labor is often the father of pleasure. 


COMIME. NSO Feb rir DAY. 


THE day we live in is different in some 
respects from any other in the history 
of the great Latter-Day work. Many of 
our leading men are driven into retire- 
ment or immured in prisons. The people 
are deprived of their presence and 
fatherly counsels and attention. The 
enemy has more rein among us than 
hertofore and there are inviting oppor- 
tunities for those who are restless under 
restraint to come out and make manifest 
‘the stuff they are made of.”’ The trials 
are not alone to those who are hailed to 
prison or driven to seclusion, but they 
are to every Latter-day Saint; trials of 
their faith and integrity. Before our 
days of trial will be done, every Saint 
will be proven. Brethren who have the 
care of Stakes, Wards and Quorums will 
be tried as to their skill and wisdom in 
the general and detailed management 
of their several charges. Elders at the 


heads of their families will have the 


opportunity of showing how well they 
have learned to teach and lead their 
individual families in the Gospel path. 
Young men and maidens also will have 
an excellent opportunity to prove to the 
Saints, to the world and above all to 
God, their knowledge of the principles 
of the Gospel, and the testimonies that 
he has planted in their hearts. 
through these peculiar experiences, the» 
Bishops will become better acquainted 
with their co-laborers in their local 
fields; they will know and prize more 
highly those who dévelop true and 
trusty hearts and will discover those who 
are unreliable. They will also learn the 
true spirit and standing of each member 
of their wards. Those who are firm in 
trying times and in stormy weather, will 
be remembered and deeply prized when 
the clouds pass by. 

All days in the Kingdom of God are 
good days for the young men of Zion, 
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but it appears the days now passing over 
us are peculiarly fine ones for them to 
stand up, in defence of true principles, 
of human liberty and religious toleration. 
No young man in Zion who has the spirit 
of the Gospel will take the bit in his 
teeth and run away in times like these. 
Such young men will seize upon the 
opportunities presented by our peculiar 
circumstances, to make their mark, and 
by their course declare their principles 
and intentions. They should make 
themselves known and felt. They should 
exhibit that remarkable independence of 
character required of true Saints, for be 
it known there is no higher standard of 
independence to which man can attain 
than that required in a Saint of God. 
You must face a frowning, despising, 
hating world, and take many desperate 
chances of losing all in this world; and 
when I say all I mean it, for family and 
life are not exempt. 

Yet this is the Lord’s work and with 
all the chances we run in connection 
with it, in reality we cannot lose any- 
thing. Those serious experiences we 
meet, in course of our connection with 
the work of the Lord, are not in reality 
losses, but gains. They are crosses, 
but they lead surely to crowns. What 
ever is taken from us by the enemy, God 
will reward us for, many fold, and there 
are no investments so rich and remuner- 
ative as lending to the Lord. ‘‘What 
we give to the poor is loaned to the 
Lord” and what the enemy takes from 
us, whether it be property, wives, 
children or our lives, the Lord will make 
those all good to us with an hundred 
old. If our lives be taken He will give 
‘us eternal life and that is much more 
than an hundred fold. Young men who 
are wise among the Saints will not let 
their golden opportunities of the present 
pass unappropriated. I will say to all 
young men who would be successful as 
the servants of the living God let no 
chances for being of service to the King- 
dom pass by unimproved. These are 
choice opportunities in the life of 
every one, that it would be criminal 
to neglect. Important opportunities 
utilized lead unto others, but if disre- 


garded close up the source whence they 
come, 
All our young men of fifteen years and 
upward receive some degree of the 
Priesthood, which obligates them to be 
workers in the Kingdom, on the Lord’s 
side; for the Priesthood is for works of 
righteousness and _ salvation, and for 
none other. Bearing the Priesthood we 
are the Lord’s and to be His we must 
not only have the Priesthood given us but © 
we must honor it, by exercising it and we 
must honoroneanother. Wemust go to- 
gether harmoniously and for one purpose. 
We have a common cause, the salvation 
of mankind. Much has been accomp- 
lished in ‘preaching the Gospel and 
gathering a people and that work still 
goes forward, but a great part of the 
work of salvation is to be done in our 
gathered condition. Salvation is the one 
thing needed at home to day, and an 
important part in this work can be taken 
by each one of our young men, and for 
his part, God will hold him accountable. 
His part is to do all he can to make of 
the whole a unit. To work for the har- 
mony of all the parts. Our cause will 
admit of no division in our ranks. 
United we are strong and will stand and 
be saved, but divided we will be lost. 
We readily see that dangers attend 
our way, as well as opportunities which 
lead on to success. I would kindly 
admonish and warn my young friends 
against those dangers. Beware of divis- 
ions! The chief opening for these, at 
present, appears in the line of politics 
and the enemy is moving in that direc- 
tion. Where rising and _ promising 
young men among us are wanting in 
political wisdom, whose training, if they 
have had any has been erroneous, they fall 
into the plausible snares set for them, 


_and unwillingly are found on the road to 


political apostasy. Such breaks by 
young men frequently result in great 
loss and permanent injury to the party 
they are members of. I have observed 
that such persons have had to turn a 
very short corner and repent, or their 
final separation from their party and 
friends inevitably follows. 


Anything that leads to a break in 
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our ranks either religiously or politically 
is dangerous, and [I would warn all 
young men off such ground. ‘There is 
nothing to gain but every thing to lose 
by a factious course. A false spirit of in- 
dependence sometimes possesses young 
men, and under its influence they appear 
to think that true independence consists 
only in opposition to all things. That is 
a dangerous, deadly doctrine, which 
makes chronic disturbers of party peace. 
Only faulty Saints can be induced to 
follow sucha lead. Another sentiment 
which induces opposition in the hearts 
of some of our young men is that 
worldly thirst for office and its emolu- 
ments. I would advise all against that 
desire. Offices must be held and official 
duties performed and paid for. Let the 
responsibility be placed by the people in 
political affairs and by the Lord in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Among Latter- 
day Saints there should be no hunting of 
office, or logrolling for place and res- 
ponsibility in Church or State. 

When a probate judge or any other 
County, City or Territorial officer is 
needed he should be the free choice of 
the people whom he is to serve. When 
a Bishop or any other officer is required, 
in any department of the Kingdom of 
God, the Lord in his own way will make 


choice of that man and the People by - 


common consent accept him by their 
votes and sustain him by their faith and 
prayers. 

The way of the world is for aspirants 
to office to apply personally or through 
friends for the suftrages of the people. 
If a man imposes himself, or is imposed, 
upon a people he can never sit as com- 
fortably in his official chair as an official 
should, nor as he would if truly called 
by the people. What would we think 
of a man who would send up his name 


to the President of the Church offering 
himself or getting his friends to offer him 
as a Bishop, President of a Stake or 
Apostle? The unanimous decision of all 
Saints would be that he was not the 
right man for the place. It should be 
about as reasonable, however, as for a 
man to be seeking political 
ment. 

Every man in official position should 
be there by the hearty good will and 
united voice of his party in the State, 
and those in the Church should be there 
by the voice of God and his people. 
Every young man should feel a pride in 
making his way in the world, by the 
blessing of God upon his efforts; and 
that he is not dependent upon others 
for the means of sustenance. Men 
should be well qualified for a part 
in the affairs of life and if the public . 
weal requires their services for a little . 
time they should be willing to bear their + 
proportion of the public burthen. They 
would then be entitled to the honor and 
emoluments of the public office they may ° 
be called to occupy. 

Young men in Zion should be thor- 
oughly well prepared for the work of 
building up God’s Kingdom on the earth 
and should be ready and willing to serve 
at a moment’s notice whenever required. 
There should be burning in the heart 
of every young man among the people of 
God a living testimony of the great 
truths of the Gospel, and of the divinity 
of the mission of Jesus Christ and of 
Joseph Smith the Prophet. They must 
know that the Lord lives and has estab- 
lished his Kingdom on the earth, or they ™ 
will not be able to stand the trials of the 
present day. It is not possible to be 
Saints and servants of the Lord unless 
they possess these testimonies. 

F. WM. Lyman. 


prefer- 
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Lonpon isthe world’s epitome. In 
describing a subject so vast and various, 
the mind is notso much exercised upon 
what tosay, as upon what not to say; 
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the labor being, not to discover material, 
but to select from and properly dispose 
ofthe unlimited store of material on hand. 

If “the mind can make substance and 
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people planets of its own—’’and Byron 
says it can—the young reader witha 
lively imagination and a European guide- 
book, may be able to assist me in form- 
ing some idea of the size and _ character 
of acity numbering its inhabitants by 
millions, as noted for wealth, splendor 
and intelligence; as for poverty, ignor- 
ance and degradation; and the date of 
whose origin is lost among the legends 
of antiquity. 

London is situated on four sides of the 
Thames—north, south, upper and under. 
It supports a population of between four 
and five millions, according to Carlyle, 
‘mostly fools.’”? The same, I suppose, 
might be said of many other cities. 
Mankind are pretty much the same, the 
world over; no particular section has 
a “corner” on brains; and the broad pen 
of the old Scotchiconoclast might have 
made, like Gregory, a ‘‘swashing blow,” 
that would have swept in the terrestrial 
universe without any more fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

To properly appreciate the fitness of 
the terms “‘upper and under,’’as descrip- 
tive of certain portions of this mammoth 
municipality,one need but stand upon the 
Thames embankment and survey the 
hundreds of steamers, barges’ and boats 
of various kinds upon which so many 
people pass their lives; the numerous, ev- 
er crowded, floating piers; the many mas- 
sive bridges spanning the broad stream, 
at frequent intervals, and affording 
ceaseless transit to an interminable 
stream of railway trains, vehicles and 
pedestrians. When he has gazed him- 
self dizzy, at this grand living panorama, 
let him descend to the nether regions 
and examine the intricate network of 
subterranean railways and foot-ways, 
passing under the river-bed, and contem- 
plate with wonder the incomputable 
amount of work in brick, iron and stone, 
for which the under-ground vicinity of 
the Thames is so notable. It,is estimat- 
ed that throughout London, fully two- 
thirds more of brick-work lies beneath, 
chan above the surface. 

But if it is below we must look for 
mass and quantity of material and con- 
struction—it is above that we must seek 


for all that is beautiful and sublime in 
architecture. Public buildings, monu- 
ments and historic structures are many 
and magnificent. At every turn the eye 
is confronted by some mighty memorial 
of British heroism, of civil or military 
distinction, some collossal statue, some 
stupendous triumph of the builder’s gen- 
ius, or other looming evidence of the 
pride and energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

And yet, in the narrow, crowded 
streets of this busy bedlam of commerce, 
a fullappreciation of their elegance and 
sublimity is next to impossible. Partic- 
ularly is this the case in winter-time, 
when a damp and dingy atmosphere 
hangs like a pall above the fair face of 
Britian and the world’s metropolis. 

To-day, however, is a beautiful speci- 
men of English weather; altogether too 
lovely to bide in-doors. Suppose we 
go forastroll. But don’t forget your um- 
brella—it’s as certain to rain in ten min- 
tes, as it is to clear up ten minutes later, 
with a smile thatseems to say: ‘‘Rain? 
Never heard of such a thing in the 
whole course of my life.” 

We are now at Trafalgar square. That 
is the statue of Lord Nelson looming up 
so loftily into the heavens. If we were to 
walk up the Strand as far as Fleet street, 
we would behold an amusing and withal, 
interesting spectacle, in the ‘former 
palace of Henry the Eighth and Cardi- 
nal Woolsey,’’ now serving the purpose 
of a barber shop. The dual ownership 
implied by the above—a portion of the 
tonsorial sign adorning the front wall of 
the building—-whether joint orsuccessive, 
I am unable to explain; but if either, it 
was probably due to the fact, well known 
to the student of history, that whatever 
was the Cardinal’s was Henry’s, and 
whatever was Henry’s was the king’s. 
It was doubtless in this same building 
that the Cardinal got ‘‘shaved’’ so un- 
mercifully. 

But we won’t go in that direction jus 
now. Here is a street leading to Picca- 
dilly circus, where we take the bus for 
Oxford street. 

Alighting from the summit of the ve- 
hicle, and simultaneously upon an old 
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gentleman’s head who is getting out 
down below, we render the customary 
“bee pardon’’—a salve for every sore on 
the London pave—and having paid the 
‘tuppenny”’ fare, with the extra “‘tip’”’ of 
acopper, for what on earth we have no 
time to stop and enquire, we eventually 
gain the sidewalk and move briskly 
along up Oxford. 

We are looking for Holles street, one 
of its smaller tributaries, in the vicinity 
of Cavendish Square. ‘‘Holles Street!’ 
Here it is; arather narrow, short, but re- 
spectable thoroughfare opening off Ox- 
ford street, a little distance from Regent 
Circus. At the upper end is Cavendish 
Square, which by the way, is in the exact 
form ofa circle. Pursuing our medita- 
tive way up one side of the street and 
down the other, we finally come to No. 
24, a tall, narrow but nevertheless hand- 
some structure, the upper part of which 
has the appearance of bright red brick, 
while the lower portion is nearly cover- 
ed with ornamental iron facings. A pal- 
ing fence ofthe same material, flanked 
by lamp-posts, guards the entrance, and 
upon the plate-glass window behind, in 
letters of glaring gilt, appear these start- 
ling words: ‘“‘Fry & Co., tea importers.” 

But this is not the object of our visit. 
There is another sight which speedily 
claims attention. Upon the right-hand 
side of the front wall of the building, on 
a line with the windows of the second 
floor—which is evidently a domicile—is 
a circular, yellow-edged tablet with blue 
back-ground, upon which is carved in 
gold letters the following inscription: 
“Lord Byron, poet ; born here 1788; died 
in Greece 1824. 

Here, then, arose that sun of intellect 
whose rays shed such a lasting glory up- 
on English literature ; here dawned that 
meteor whose transcendant light, in rap- 
id ascent from horizon to zenith, startled 
while it illumed the envious but admiring 
world; here sprung the protean brilliance 
ot that many-hued career that like a gor- 
geous rainbow spanned the European 
heavens, and vanished from view ere the 
half of its wondrous beauty could be rea- 
lized. Here— 


Take care there! That cab came very 


close to you. And see, the irrepressible 

Jehu, not content with having jeopardiz- , 
ed your life, has turned around to curse 

you. For what? Why, for having come 

within one of knocking you down and 

crushing you under the heavy wheels of 
his hansom. It’s the way with these 

cabmen—these imperial ‘‘gondoliers,”’ 

as Beaconsfield callsthem, in threading 

the intricate mazes of their‘‘grand canal,”’ 

ever filled to overflowing with its surg- 

ing flood of humanity, of which you are 

only one wave or bubble more or less. 

They seem to think they have a perfect 

right to run over you, especially if you 

are not in the way, and are doing your 

best to keep out of it; it’s only a custom 

with them, after a hair-breadth escape 

such as you have just experienced, to 

fall to cursing you, ostensibly to vent 

their wrath and indignation, or express 

the shock of horror to which your danger 

has subjected them; but in reality to al- 

lay, by counter-irritation, your own jus- 

tiflable anger and lessen the chances of 
retaliation. 

Returning eastward, after numerous 
twists and turns and windings, we pass 
into Bread Street and halt opposite a 
large brick building, a wholesale mercan- 
tile establishment to all appearances, 
which marks the spot that in 1608 gave 
birth to the immortal Milton; From the 
beautiful tablet on the wall, overhung by 
the blind poet’s marble bust, we learn 
that prior to 1878, upon the site now 
devoted to the interests of commerce, 
stood the Church of All Hallows, where 
Milton was baptized. The principal office 
in the building is that of Strassman and 
Carter, importers. 

Lingering long enough to satisfy the 
soul with silent homage to the memory 
of one so glorious—the poet, not the im- 
porter—we move away and ten minutes 
later come to a stand-still in front of No. 
4 Coleman Street. The upper part of 
this building is utilized for offices: the 
basement is occupied by the Cromwell 
Wine Company. This was once the 
home of Oliver Cromwell—-the uncrown- 
ed king ofEngland. It is interesting to 
think, as we stand there pondering on 
the past, that perhaps the same rickety 
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steps of the antique stair-case once 
trembled beneath the sturdy limbs of 
“Old Noll” himself, and that the identi- 
cal railing against which we lean has 
many times supported the trembling 
form of his sightless secretary, patriot 
no less than poet, the dead but imper- 
ishable Milton. 

On we ramble. See! This is where 
Dr. Johnson once lived, as indicated by 
those painted black letters on the wall, 
reading ‘Dr. Johnson buildings.’? The 
house in question was not the actual 
residence of the literary giant of the 
eighteenth century, but rests upon the 
site of his former home, which has en- 
tirely disappeared. It is tenanted, like 
most of the houses in this vicinity, by 
lawyers. 

Pursuing our way, we are soon beyond 
the Temple pale, but have emerged into 
a locality scarcely less celebrated—White 
friars! This neighborhood was once so 
thickly infested by thieves, murderers 
and rogues of every description, that it 
was as much as an officer’s life was worth 
to venture anywhere near the vicinity, 
A reign of terror was the result, and 
though under the very nose of the maj- 
esty of the law, beneath the droppings 
of the legal sanctuary, the municipal 
government seemed powerless to quell 
or extirpate the wicked hordes that then 
made it their rendezvous. 

This was a hundred years ago, or 
more. The White-friars of to-day is a 
different place entirely. The ruffian 
element, reversing Horace Greeley’s 
sage advice, to “‘go west,’? have gone 
east, leaving the west end and central 
portions of the city to the politer classes 
of London society. 

But lunch-time approaches. Let us 
hie to Crosby Place, the nearest and best 
lunch-house in all London. 

“Crosby Place,’ or to use its modern 
title, Crosby Hall,” is the ancient palace 
of King Richard the Third, and was 
erected A. D. 1466. Quaint and old 
fashioned in exterior appearance, it is 
still regarded as a magnificent example 
of architectural and decorative skill. Its 
inauguration as a public resort was a 
happy thought, and has proven, as might 


be expected, a profitable venture. The 
privilege of feasting simultaneously, the 
eye and the appetite, in the ancient pa- 
latial home of the “‘last of the Plantage- 
nets,” is not one to be over-looked by 
the novelty-seeking tourist, nor is it ig- 
nored by those “native and to the manor 
born.’’ The place is literally swarmed 
at all seasonable hours. I will not at- 
tempt here a description of this most 
gorgeous of all gorgeous eating and 
drinking houses. What the place was 
formerly may be gathered in part froma 
perusal of Shakspeare’s ‘‘Richard Ili— 
which, by the bye, is saidto have been 
written in the adjoining house—and also 
from the retention of such titles to the 
various splendid apartments, as ‘“‘throne 
room,” “banqueting hall,” ‘council 
chamber,”’ which, with several new ad- 
ditions, are fitted up in costly and mag- 
nificent style for the accomodation of 


the public. 

A most lucrative business, here, 
is the liquor saloon, or, as it is de- 
nominated, the ‘‘public house.’”’ They 


are more than numerous in this country, 
by many said to be necessarily so, owing 
to the excessive dampness of the cli- 
mate. ‘“‘Like cures like’ is the adage, 
and for similar reasons that peppers and 
spices are eaten inthe tropics, it is ar- 
gued that whiskey and. beer should be 
freely imbibed in these humid regions of 
the north. Why water, which is popu- 
larly supposed to be wet, would not 
answer the purpose just as well, is not 
explained by the supporters of the the- 
ory. They are willing to ‘“‘waive that 
point,’? no doubt. At any rate the pub- 
lic houses are always full, and so, gener- 
ally, are the customers, male and female. 
The doors are open till 12 o’clock every 
night, excepting Sundays, when they 
considerately close at 11, I suppose to 
avoid violating the sanctity of Monday 
morning. To their credit be it said, 
however, that during church hours, 
(when many oftheir customers are else- 
where) the publicans celebrate with 
closed doors; but to their debit be it 
added, they turn on the taps the moment 
the churches begin to pour forth their 
contents. Lago. 
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Hk. RISE 
ie 
THE winter of 1843-4 was big with 
events affecting the destinies of Nauvoo 
and her citizens, for there was set on foot 
more conspiracies, which culminated in 
the destruction of the city. Men who 
stood nearest to the Prophet Joseph, 
and who were bound in honor to defend 
his life, not bare the knives _ that 
were to strike him down, combined 
together in secret covenant for his over- 
throw. 
Owing to the constant efforts of the 


Prophet’s enemies in Missouri, to cap- - 


ture him and drag him to that State, 
where he might be murdered with impun- 
ity, the force of police in Nauvoo was 
increased by the appointment of forty 
nightguards to patrol the city. These 
made it less convenient for the conspira- 
tors, who worked, as men ever do when 
engaged in such business—in the dark- 
ness. The nightguards several times 
came in contact with men moving about 
the city in a manner, which, to say the 
least, was suspicious, and soon com- 
plaints were made by these same parties 
that the city government was arbitrary 
and oppressive; they claimed that these 
night-watchmen threatened their peace 
and even started rumors that Joseph had 
appointed them for the purpose of 
intimidation. 

In the spring of 1844, the Prophet was 
apprized by two young men, Denison L. 
Harris and Robert Scott, the latter being 
in the family of William Law, of a secret 
movement then on foot to take his life, 
and the lives of several other leading 


men in the Church; among them the 
LO 
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Prophet’s brother Hyrum. These young 
men were invited to the secret meetings 
by the conspirators, but before going, 
conferred with the Prophet, who told 
them to go, but to take no part in the 
proceedings of these wicked men against 
himself. They carried out his advice, 
and at the risk of their lives attended 
the secret meetings three times, and 
brought to the Prophet a report of what 
they had witnessed. A full account of 
this conspiracy written by Elder Horace 
Cummings, was published in the Con- 
TRIBUTOR, Vol. V. 

In addition to the testimonies of these 
young men was that of M. G. Eaton, 
who expressed a_ willingness to make 
affidavit that there was a plot laid to kill 
the Prophet and others, and would give 
the names of those who had concocted 
it. There was also one A. B. Williams 
who said the same thing. These men 
went before Daniel H. Wells, at the time 
ajustice of the peace, and made affidavit 
that such a plot as we have spoken of 
existed. In their statements they name 
as leaders of the movement, Chauncy L. 
Higbee, R. D. Foster, Joseph H. Jackson 
and William and Wilson Law. These 
names correspond with those given by 
the young men before alluded to, except 
that they also name Austin Cowles, a 
member of the High Council, as one 
of the active and 
tors. 

These statements were shortly con- 
firmed by the action of the conspirators 
themselves, as they soon came out in 
open as well as secret opposition to the 
leading Church authorities; and in March 


leading conspira- 
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a number of them were excommunicated 
for unchristianlike conduct. 

A sickly effort was made by these 
apostates to organize a church after the 
pattern of the true Church, by the ap- 
pointment of apostles, prophets, presi- 
dents etc., but it failed miserably, as 
their following in Nauvoo was insignifi- 
cant. These men were desperately 
wicked, in addition to gross licentious- 
ness they were guilty of theft and of 
counterfeiting money; brought much re- 
proach upon the city of Nauvoo, since 
these things were traced to within her 
borders, and that fact went far towards 
undoing her reputation abroad. But 
though these men at one time, and in- 
deed up to the time of their excommuni- 
cation, held high official positions in the 
Church and the city, their wickedness 
was not sustained either by the Church 
laws or by the members of the Church, 
or citizens of Nauvoo. It was known 
that there existed a band of desperate 
men within the city, and these parties 
were suspected, but it required some 
time to obtain proof sufficiently positive 
to act upon; and where the counterfeit- 
ing was done was never léarned. 

The mask having at last fallen from 
the faces of these men, they joined with 
the avowed enemies of the Saints out- 
side of Nauvoo, and openly advocated 
the repeal of the city charter, which, but 
a short time before they had assisted to 
obtain. They violated on several occa- 
sions the city ordinances, resisted the 
city officers, and threatened the life of 
the mayor. These disturbances led to 
arrests and trials before the municipal 
court, from which they were generally 
appealed to the circuit courts, and fol- 
lowed by counter arrests of the city au- 
thorities for false imprisonment, defama- 
tion of character, etc. In all these cases 
the power of the municipal court to grant 
writs of habeas corpus was freely ex- 
ercised, and the city authorities releas- 
ed, as the actions were malicious, and 
without sufficient cause on which to 
base the complaints. 

Thus the affairs of Nauvoo became 
more and more complicated, and the 
bitterness was constantly increasing. At 


last the disaffected parties imported a 
press into the city and proposed publish- 
ing a paper to be called the Nazvoo 
Lzpositor. It avowed its intention n 
the prospectus it published to agitate 
forthe destruction of the Nauvoo charter, 
and also announced that since its posi- 
tion in the city of the Saints afforded it 
Opportunities of being familiar with the 
abuses that existed within the city, they 
intended to give a full, candid and suc- 
cinct statement of facts as they really 
existed in the city of Nauvoo—fearless of 
whose particular case the facts might ap- 
ply to. The proprietors of the paper were 
the band of conspirators already named, 
and Sylvester Emmons was employed as 
editor. 

The first, and indeed the only number 
of the Expositor was published on the 
seventh day of June, 1844, and contained 
a most scandalous attack upon the most 
respectable citizens ‘of Nauvoo. It at 
once filled the entire city with indigna- 
tion, and the city council immediately 
took into consideration what would be 
the best method of dealing with it. The 
result of the council’s meditations was 
this: Blackstone declared a libelous press 
a nuisance; the city charter gave to the 
city authorities the power to declare 
what should be considered a nuisance 
and to prevent and remove the same; 
therefore it was 


“ Resolved, by the city council of the city of 
Nauvoo, that the printing office from whence 
issues the Mauvoo Expositor isa public nui- 
sance, and also all of said Nauvoo Exposiiors , 
which may be or exist, in said establishment; 
and the mayor is instructed to cause said print- 
ing establishment and papers to be removed 
without delay, in such manner as 
direct.” 


he may 


On receiving this order the mayor is- 
sued instructions to the city marshal to 
destroy the press without delay, and at 
the same time gave orders to Jonathan 
Dunham, acting Major-General of the 
Nauvoo Legion, to assist the marshal 
with the Legion if called upon to do so. 

The marshal with a small force of men 
appeared before the /vposifor printing 
establishment, informed one or more of 
the proprietors of the character of his 
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mission, and demanded entrance into 
the building to carry out his instructions 
from the mayor. This was denied and 
the door locked; whereupon the marshal 
broke in the door, carried out the press, 
broke it in the street, pied the type and 
burned all the papers found in the office, 
and then reported to the mayor, who 
sent an account of these proceedings to 
the Governor of the State. 

This act enraged thé conspirators to a 
higher pitch of desperation. ‘They set 
fire to their buildings and then fled to 
Carthage, the county seat of Hancock 
county, with the lie in their mouths that 
their lives were in danger in Nauvoo, 
and that they were driven away from 
theirhomes. Fortunately the police dis- 
covered the flames started by these men 
in time to extinguish them, so that they 
failed to have the smoking ruins of their 
own houses to support their story; but 
their misrepresentations spread like 
wild-fire and inflamed the public mind, 
already blinded with prejudice against 
the Saints, to a point which made vio- 
lence almost certain. 

Francis M. Higbee madea complaint 
before Thomas Morrison, a justice of the 
peace, against Joseph Smith and all the 
members of the Nauvoo city council for 
riot committed in destroying the anti- 
“Mormon” press. The warrant issued 
by the justice was served by constable 
Battisworth upon Joseph and required 
him and the others named in the war- 
rant to be taken before the justice issuing 
the warrant, ‘‘or some other justice of 
the peace.”’ Joseph called the attention 
of the constable to this clause in the 
writ, and expressed a willingness to go 
before Esquire Johnson, or any other 
justice of the peace in Nauvoo. But 
Battisworth was determined to take 
Joseph to Carthage before justice Morri- 
son, who had issued the writ. Joseph 
was equally determined not to go, and 
petitioned the municipal court for a writ 
of habeas corpus which was granted, and 
under it the prisoner was honorably dis- 
charged. The other parties mentioned 
in the writ followed his example and 
were also discharged. 

Mean time indignation meetings were 


held first at Warsaw, and afterwards in 
Carthage. The men who had used their 
uttermost endeavors, for more than two 
years to incite the people to acts of mob 
violence against the Saints, had now a 
popular war cry—‘unhallowed hands had 
been laid upon the liberty of the press.’ 
‘The law had ceased to be a protection 
to their lives or property! A mob at 
Nauvoo, under a city ordinance had vio- 
lated the highest privilege in the gov- 
ernment; and to seek redress in the 
ordinary mode would be utterly ineffec- 
tual.’ Therefore these meetings adopt- 
ed resolutions announcing themselves 
at all times ready to co-operate with their 
fellow citizens in Missouri and Iowa to 
exterminate, «tlerly exterminate the 
wicked and abominable Mormon leaders, 
the authors of their troubles. 

Committees were appointed to notify 
all persons in the respective townships 
suspected of being the ‘‘tools of the 
Prophet, to leave immediately, on pain 
of txstant vengeance.’ And it was fur- 
ther recommended that the adherents of 
Smith as a body, be ‘driven from the 
surrounding settlements into Nauvoo; 
that the Prophet and his miscreant ad- 
herents should then be demanded at 
their hands; and, if not surrendered, a 
war of extermination should be waged 
to the entire destruction, if necessary, 
forthe mob’s protection, of his adherents;’ 
and to carry out these resolutions every 
citizen was called upon to arm himself. 

The mass meeting at Carthage, which 
had adopted the Warsaw resolutions was 
in full blast when the news arrived of the 
failure of Constable Battisworth to drag 
the Prophet into their midst. This in- 
creased the excitement, and poured more 
gall into the cup of bitterness. It was re- 
solved that the ‘‘riot’” in Nauvoo was 
still progressing, and of such a serious 
character as to demand Executive inter- 
ference;and therefore two discreet citizens 
were appointed to go to Springfield and 
lay the case before Governor Ford. But 
this appeal to the Executive was not to 
interfere with the resolutions before 
passed—active preparations for the ex- 
termination of the Mormons were to be 
continued. 
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The authorities at Nauvoo also dis- 
patched trusty messengers to the Gov- 
ernor, with truthful accounts of their 
proceedings, both as regards the destruc- 
tion of the press and their action in 
refusing to accompany constable Battis- 
worth to Carthage, that he might not be 
misled by a false representation of the 
case, or influenced by the thousand and 
one falsehoods that had been set on foot 
by the enemies of the Saints. 

Both parties then appealed to the 
Executive of the State: the mob for assis- 
tance to carry out their murderous de- 
signs, and to give their proceedings a 
coloring of lawful authority; and the citi- 
zens of Nauvoo for protection against 
the combinations of their avowed ene- 
mies bent upon, and publicly pledged to 
their extermination. 

Without waiting the issue of this appeal 
however, the mob forces in Carthage, 
Warsaw and other localities began 
active operations by sending their com- 
mittees to the settlements of the Saints 
out side of Nauvoo, and threatening 
them with destruction if they did not 
accept one of three propositions: first, 
deny that Joseph Smith was a Prophet 
of God, and take up arms and accom- 
pany the mob to arrest him: or second, 
gather up their effects and forthwith 
remove tothe city of Nauvoo: or third, 
give up their arms and remain quiet un- 
til the fuss was over. Usually a few 
days were given the people to consider 
these propositions, which were utilized 
by the people in conferring with the 
Prophet, to know what he advised under 
the circumstances. The advice given, 
in its general purport was to yield up 
none of their rights as American citizens 
to the demand of mobocrats, but to 
maintain their rights wherever they 
were strong enough to resist the mob 
forces, and when they were not strong 
enough retreat to Nauvoo. 

Besides the reports which came to 
Nauvoo from the Saints who were threat- 
ened, the air was filled with rumors of 
mob forces collecting on.every hand. 

Great excitement was reported to exist 
in upper Missouri, from which the Saints 
had been driven but six years before; 


and it was reported that the Missourian’s 
were going over into Illinois in large 
numbers to assist the anti-Mormons in 
and around Carthage. That arms and 
ammunition were sent over the Mississ- 
ippi to the mob, is quite certain; and it is 
also known that Walter Bagley, the tax 
collector for Hancock county, had spent 
some time in Missouri as an anti-Mormon 
agent, seeking to bring about a con- 
certed action between the old enemies of 
the Saints, and those of like ilk in Illi- 
nois. 

While these active, hostile prepara- 
tions were being made for his destruc- 
tion, and the extermination of his people, 
those at all acquainted with the tempera- 
ment of the Prophet Joseph, might well 
know that he was not idle. He kept an 
efficient corps of clerks busy copying 
reports and affidavits of threatened vio- 
lence and insurrection, and sent them to 
the Governor, whom he petitioned to 
come to Nauvoo and in person investi- 
gate the causes of the disturbance. In- 
formation was also sent to the President 
of the United States, acquainting him 
with the prospects of an insurrection, 
and an invasion of Illinois by Missour- 
ians, and asking him for protection. 

Nor was Joseph and his associates neg- 
lectful of anything that would have a 
tendency to allay the excitement. Jesse 
B. Thomas, judge of the circuit in which 
Hancock county was located, advised 


. him to go before some justice of the 


peace of the county and have an exami- 
nation of the charges specified in the 
writ issued by justice Morrison of Car- 
thage, and that would take away all ex- 
cuse for a mob, and he would be bound 
to order them to keep the peace. Some 
advised the Prophet to go to Carthage, 
but that he emphatically refused to do. 
But he and all others named in justice 
Morrison’s warrant went before Squire 
Wells, had a thorough investigation 
and were acquitted. 

In addition to these movements, a 
mass meeting was held in Nauvoo, at 
which John Taylor was chairman. Pa- 
cific resolutions were adopted, denying 
the misrepresentations of the apostates, 
and appointing men to go to the neigh- 
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boring towns and settlements to present 
the truth to the people and allay excite- 
ment. These men were authorized to 
say that the members of the city council 
charged with riot and the violation of 
law, were willing to go before the circuit 
court for an investigation of their conduct 
in respect to the Nauvoo Expositor, and 
refused not to be bound over for such a 
hearing. But when this announcement 
was made and it was learned that judge 
Thomas had advised this course to allay 
excitement, the mob motioned that a 
committee wait upon thejudge and give 
him a coat of tar and feathers for giving 
such advice. 

These pacific measures appearing to 
have little or no effect, and active prep- 
arations for hostilities continuing on the 
part of the enemy, Nauvoo was placed 
under martial law; the Legion was mus- 
tered intoservice, and Joseph in person 
took command of it. He was in full 
uniform when he appeared before the 
Legion, and mounting an unfinished 
frame building near the mansion, he 
took occasion to address the Legion and 
the people for about an hour and a half; 
during which time he reviewed the events 
that had brought upon Nauvoo the issue 
that confronted them. 

To dispel any illusion that any of 
them might have that he was the only 
one threatened, he said: 

It is thought by some that our enemies would 
be satisfied by my destruction, but I tell you that 
as soon as they have shed my blood, they will 
thirst for the blood of every man in whose 
heart dwells a single spark of the spirit of the 
fulness of the Gospel. The opposition of these 
men is moved by the spirit of the Adversary of 
all righteousness. It is not only to destroy me, 
but every man and woman who dares believe 
the doctrines that God hath inspired me to 
teach to this generation:— 

Words which subsequent events will 
prove to have been prophetic. He also 
said: 

“We have forwarded a particular account of 
all our doings to the Governor. We are ready 
to obey his commands, and we expect that pro- 
tection at his hands which we know to be our 
just due. 

We may add here also, that when a 
petition was sent to the Governor to 


come to Nauvoo in person to investigate 
the cause of the disttirbance, the services 
of the Legion was tendered him to keep 
the peace. But that Joseph had come to 
a settled determination to maintain the 
rights of the people at all hazards, and 
submit nolonger to mob violence, may 
be clearly understood from the spirit of 
these extracts from the speech made to 
the Legion on the occasion of his taking 
command of it: 

We are American citizens. We live upon 
a soil for the liberties of which our fathers per- 
iled their lives and spilt their blood upon the 
battlefield. Those rights so dearly purchased 
shall not be disgracefully trodden under foot by 
lawless marauders without at least a noble effort 
on our part to sustain our liberties. Will you 
stand by me to the death, and sustain at the 
peril of your lives, the laws o our country, and 
the liberties and privileges which our fathers 
have transmitted unto us, sealed with their 
sacred blood? (Thousandsshouted aye!) It is 
well. If you had not done it, I would have 
gone out there, (pointing to the west) and would 
have raised up a mighty people. 

I call upon all men trom Maine to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Mexico to British America, 
whose hearts thrill with horror to behold the 
rights of free men trampled under foot, to come 
to the deliverance of this people from the cruel 
hand of oppression, cruelty, anarchy and misrule 
to which they have longbeenmade subject, * * 

* I callupon God and angels to witness that 
[have unsheathed my sword with a firm and unal- 
terable determination that this people shall have 
their legal rights and shall be protected from 
mob violence, or my blood shall be spilt upon 
the ground like water, and my body be con- 
signed to thesilent tomb, While I live, I will 
never tamely submit to the dominion of cursed 
mobocracy.”’ 

There was much more of a like tenor, 
but this is sufficient to show the determi- 
nation entered into by the Prophet, and 
his people warmly seconded his resolves, 

At this juncture Joseph requested his 
brother Hyrum to take his family and go 
with them to Cincinnati. But Hyrum 
demurred and said, “Joseph, I can’ttleave 
you!’ Joseph, turning to a number of 
brethren present, said: “I wish I could 
get Hyrum out of the way, so that he 
may live to avenge my blood, and I will 
stay with you and see it out.’ But 
Hyrum Smith was not the kind of man 
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to leave his brother now that the hour of 
his severest trial had come upon him. 
His noble nature revolted at the thought, 
and though the Spirit had doubtless 
whispered Joseph that his life and that 
of Hyrum’s would be sacrificed in the 
impending crisis, his pathetic words, 
“Joseph, I can’t leave you!”’ bears testi- 
mony to the nobility of the soul that 
uttered them, and is a witness to the 
strength of those bonds of love that 
bound him to his younger brother. 

Word was sent to Brigham Young, 
then on a mission in the Eastern States, 
to return to Nauvoo, and to communi- 
cate with the other Apostles and request 
them to return to Nauvoo, as likewise all 
the Elders, and as many more good, 
faithful men as felt disposed to accom- 
pany them, to assist the Saints; and thus 
every effort was being put forth by the 
people of Nauvoo to resist oppression 
and maintain their rights. 

In the midst of these preparations, a 
message was received from Governor 
Ford, stating that he had arrived in Car- 
thage in the interests of peace, and hoped 
to be able to avert the evils of war by 
his presence; and that he might the bet- 
ter judge of the situation he asked that 
well informed and discreet persons be 
sent to him at Carthage, where he had 
established for the time his headquarters. 
This request of the Governor’s was 


gladly complied with on the part of the 


people of Nauvoo; and John Taylor and 
Dr.J. M. Bernhisel were appointed to 
represent their version of the situation, 
and for that purpose were furnished 
with acopy of the proceedings of the 
city council, and the affidavits of a num- 
ber of citizens bearing on the subjects 
that would likely be discussed. 

These representatives of the citizens of 
Nauvoo, found the Governor surrounded 
by their enemies—the Laws, Fosters 
and Higbees, besides others living at 
Warsaw and Carthage. The only audi- 
ence given to Messrs Taylor and Bern- 
hisel was in the presence of these parties, 
by whom they were frequently inter- 
rupted in the most insulting manner, 
and the parties insulting and abusing 
them were unchecked by Governor Ford. 


After the Governor had heard the 
statements of these gentlemen and read 
the documents presented by them, he 
sent a written communication to the 
mayor, Joseph Smith, in which he 
charged that by destroying the Hapositor 
press, the city council of Nauvoo had 
committed a gross outrage upon the 
laws and liberties of the people, ‘and vio- 
lated the Constitution in several particu- 
lars. He also claimed that the munici- 
pal court of Nauvoo had exceeded its 
authority in granting writs of habeas 
corpus. He accepted the statement of 
the mob at Carthage that Joseph Smith 
refused to be tried by any other court 
than the municipal court of Nauvoo, 
although he had before him the most 
positive proof that Joseph was willing to 
go before any justice of the peace in 
Hancock county; except justice Morri- 
son of Carthage, where an angry mob 
had collected, bent upon his destruction, 
and since the warrant was made returna- 
ble to the magistrate who issued it, or 
any other justice in the county, the 
Prophet expressed a willingness to go 
before any other justice, but very prop- 
erly refused to go to Carthage; and was 
even willing to be bound over to appear 
in the circuit court to answer for the part 
he took in abating the Axfositor press 
asanuisance. Yetin the face of these 
facts—in the face of the fact that all the 
parties charged with riot had appeared 
before D. H. Wells, a justice of the 
peace anda non-Mormon, and had an 
investigation and were acquitted—yet the 
Governor charged the members of the 
city council with refusing to appear 
before any other than the municipal court 
of Nauvoo for an investigation. He 
demanded that the mayor and all per- 
sons in Nauvoo accused or sued sub- 
mit in all cases implicitly to the process 
of the courts and to interpose no obsta- 
cles to an arrest, either by writ of habeas 
corpus or otherwise. And in the case of 
the mayor and a number of the city 
council charged with riot, he required 
that they should be arrested by the same 
constable, by virtue of the same warrant, 
and tried before the same magistrate, 
whose authority he claimed had been 
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resisted. ‘‘Nothing short of this,’’ he 
added, ‘‘can vindicate the dignity of vio- 
lated law, and allay the just excitement 
of the people.’? Messrs Taylor and 
Beruhisel called his attention to the state 
of excitement in Carthage, and informed 
him that there were men there bent on 
killing the Prophet, and that to ensure 
his safety it would be necessary for him 
to be accompanied by an armed force 
which would doubtless provoke a col- 
lision. In answer to this the Governor 
advised them to bring no arms, and 
pledged his faith as Governor, and that 
of the State to protect those who should 
go to Carthage for trial. Healso made 
the same pledge in his written communi- 
cation to Joseph. 

The conduct of the Governor in thus 
adopting the reports of the enemies of 
the citizens of Nauvoo, and menacing 
the city with destruction, if his arbitrary 
demands were not complied with, cre- 
ated no small amount of astonishment 
in Nauvoo. Joseph, however, wrote a 
courteous reply, corrected the Gov- 
ernor’s errors, and also represented that 
the city council of Nauvoo had acted 
on their best judgment, aided by the 
best legal advice they could procure; 
but if a mistake had been made they 
were willing to make all things right; 
but asked that the mob might be dis- 
persed, that their lives might not be 
endangered while on trial. Relative to 
going to Carthage, however, Joseph 
pointed out the fact that the Governor 
himself in his written communication 
had expressed his fears that he could 
not control the mob; ‘“‘in which case,”’ 
he went on to say, ‘‘we are left to the 
mercy of the merciless. Sir, we dare 
not come for our lives would be in 
danger, and we are guilty of no crime.” 

On a hasty consultation with his 
brother Hyrum, Dr. Richards, and 
Messrs. Taylor and Bernhisel, after the 
return of the latter from their conference 
with the Governor, it was decided that 
Joseph should proceed to Washington 
and lay the case before President Tyler, 
and he informed Governor Ford of this 
intention in the letter above referred to. 
That plan, however, at a subsequent 


council meeting was abandoned; as 
Joseph received an inspiration to go to 
the West, and all would be well. He 
said to the trusted brethren in that 
council: 

“The way is open. It is clear to my mind 
All they want is Hyrum and 
myself; then tell everybody to go about their 


what to do. 


business, and not collect in groups, but scatter 
about. There is no danger; they will come 
here and search for us, Let them search; they 
will not harm you in person or in property, and 
We will cross 


the river to-night and go away to the west.” 


not even a hair of your head. 


This was between nine and ten o’clock 
on the night of the twenty-second of 
June, and preparations were at once 
entered into to carry out this impression 
of the Spirit. W. W. Phelps was in- 
structed to take the families of the 
prophet and his brother to Cincinnati; 
and that night O. P. Rockwell rowed 
Joseph, Hyrum and Dr. Richards over 
the Mississippi to Montrose, and then 
returned with instructions to procure 
horses for them and make all necessary 
preparations to start for“‘the great basin 
in the Rocky Mountains.”’ 

About ten o’clock the next day the 
Governor’s posse arrived in Nauvoo to 
arrest Joseph, but not finding him it 
returned to Carthage, leaving a man by 
the name of Yates to watch for the 
Prophet’s appearing. This,man_ said 
that if the mayor and his brother were 
not given up, the Governor had ex- 
pressed a determination to send his 
troops into the city and guard it until 
they were found, if it took three years. 

At this crisis, some of Joseph’s friends 
instead of rendering him all possible 
assistance to escape from his enemies, 
complained of his conduct as most 
cowardly and entreated him to return to 
Nauvoo and not leave them like a false 
shepherd leaves his flock when the wolves 
attack them. The parties most forward 
in making this charge of cowardice were 
Reynolds Cahoon, L. D. Wasson and 
Hiram Kimball. Emma also sent a let- 
ter by the hand of R. Cahoon, entreat- 
ing him to return and give himself up, 
trusting to the pledges of the Governor 
for a fair trial. Influenced by these en- 
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treaties to return, and stung by the 
taunts of cowardice from those who 
should have been his friends, he said: 
“If my life is of no value to my friends, 
it is of none to myself.’ And after a 
brief consultation with Rockwell and 
his brother Hyrum, against his better 
judgment, and with the conviction fixed 
in his soul that he would be killed, he 
resolved to return; and crossed over the 
river that evening to Nauvoo. 

His first act after arriving in the beau- 
tiful city of which he was the chief 
founder, was to send word to the Gov- 
ernor, by the hand of Theodore Turley 
and Jedediah M. Grant that he would be 
ready to go to Carthage as early on the 
morrow as his (the Governor’s) fosse 
could meet him—provided he could be 
assured a fair trial, and his witnesses 
not be abused. That message was de- 
livered to the Governor, and he decided 
at once to send a posse to escort Joseph 
and his party to Carthage; but through 
the influence which Wilson Law, Joseph 
H. Jackson and others of like character 
had over him, he changed his good 
intention of sending a fosse,and ordered 
Joseph’s messengers to return that night 
with orders to him to be in Carthage 
the next day by ten o’clock without an 
escort; and he threatened that if Joseph 
did not give himself up by that time; 
Nauvoo would be destroyed. 

Owing to the jaded condition of their 
horses, the messengers did not reach 
Nauvoo until daylight of the twenty- 
fourth. After the orders of the Gov- 
ernor were delivered, the faithful breth- 
ren who reported them began to warn 
the prophet against trusting himself in 
the hands of his enemies, but he stopped 
them and would not hear them further— 
he had decided on his course. 

Early on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth Joseph and the members of the 
city council, against whom complaints 
had been made before Justice Morrison, 
accompanied by a few friends, started 
for Carthage to give themselves up. As 
they passed the temple, the party paused, 
and the Prophet looked with admiration 
on the noble edifice and the glorious 
landscape, which everywhere from that 


i 

spot greets the eye, and then said: ‘This 
is the loveliest place,and the best people 
under the heavens; little do they know 
the trials that await them!’ On the 
outskirts of the city they passed the 
home of Squire D. H. Wells who at the 
time was sick. Joseph dismounted and 
called to see him. At parting the pro- 
phet said to him: “‘Squire Welis, I wish 
you to cherish my memory, and not 
think me the worst man in the world, 
eltheraus 

About ten o’clock the party arrived 
within four miles of Carthage and there 
met a company of sixty mounted militia- 
men under the command of Captain 
Dunn, on their way to Nauvoo with 
orders from Governor Ford to demand 
the State arms in possession of the Nau-- 
voo Legion. It was on the occasion of 
meeting these troops that Joseph uttered 
those prophetic words: 

“Tam going like a lamb to the slaughter, but 
Iam calm as a summer's morning. I have a 
conscicnce void of offense toward God and to- 
ward all men. I shall die innocent, and it shall 
yet be said of me, ‘he was murdered in cold 
blood.’ 

At the request of Captain Dunn he 
countersigned the Governor’s order for 
the State arms. But the captain pre 
vailed upon him to return to Nauvoo 
and assist in collecting the arms, prom- 
ising that afterwards the militia under 
his command should escort himself and 
party into Carthage, and he would pro- 
tect them even at the risk of his own 
life, to which his men assented by three 
hearty cheers. It is supposed that Cap- 
tain Dunn feared the people in Nauvoo 
might become exasperated and resent 
the indignity offered them in demanding 
the arms. Hence his anxiety to have 
Joseph return. A message was sent to 
the Governor informing him of this new 
move. 

The arms were collected without any 
difficulty, though the people unwillingly 
surrendered them, since disarming them 
and allowing their enemies who had 
vowed their extermination to keep their 
arms, smelt of treachery; but the order 
of the Governor and of their General 
was complied with. 
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The artns were taken to the Masonic 
Hall and stacked up, Quartermaster- 
General Buckmaster receiving them. 

This demand for the State arms stirred 
the fiery indignation of Squire Wells to 
the very depths of his soul. He arose 
from his bed of sickness and carried 
what State arms he had—I think a pair 
of horse-pistols—to the appointed place, 
and. threw them at the feet of Officer 
Buckmaster with the remark, ‘‘There’s 
your arms!’’ Thenas he glared at the 
officer, he said: *‘I have a pair of epau- 
lets at home, and I have never disgraced 
them, either;’’ and, too full of righteous 
wrath for further speech, he walked 
away. 

The arms collected, Captain Dunn 
thanked the people for their promptness 
in complying with the demands of the 
Governor, and promised them that while 
they conducted themselves in such a 
peaceable manner they should be pro- 
tected. The company of militia accom- 
panied by Joseph and his party started 
for Carthage about six o’clock in the 
evening. 

Passing the Masonic Hall where a 
number of the citizens of Nauvoo still 
lingered, having been attracted there to 
witness the surrender of the State arms, 
the Prophet Joseph raised his hat and 
said: ‘‘Boys, if I don’t come back, take 
care of yourselves, 1 am going like a 
lamb to the slaughter.”’ 

It was midnight when the party en- 
tered Carthage, but a militia company 
encamped on the public square—the 
Carthage Greys—were aroused and gave 
vent to profane threats as the company 
passed, of which the following is a spec- 
imen: ‘‘Where’s the d—n prophet?’’ 


“Stand away, you McDonough boys, and 
let us shoot the d—n Mormons!”’ ‘‘G-d 
d—n you, old Joe, we’ve got you now!”’ 
“Clear the way, and let us have a view 
of Joe Smith, the prophet of God. He 
has seen the last of Nauvoo, we’ll use 
him up now!”’ 

Amid such profanity and abuse, and 
violent threats, much of which was 
overheard by Governor Ford, the 
Prophet’s party proceeded to Hamilton’s 
hotel which it entered and took quarters 
for the night. Under the same roof 
were sheltered the wicked apostates of 
Nauvoo, J. H. Jackson, the Foster 
brothers, the Higbees and the Laws, be- 
sidés other desperate men who had 
sworn to take the life of the prophet. 

The crowd which had followed the 
Nauvoo party from the public square 
still hung round the Hamilton House 
yelling and cursing like ravenous beasts 
hungry for their prey. Governor Ford 
pushed up a window and thus addressed 
them: ‘‘Gentlemen, I know your great 
anxiety to see Mr. Smith, which is nat- 
ural enough, but it is quite too late to- 
night for you to have that opportunity; 
but I assure you, gentlemen, you shall 
have that privilege to-morrow morning, 
as I will cause him to pass before the 
troops upon the square, and I now wish 
you, with this assurance, quietly and 
peaceably to return to your quarters. 
In answer to this there was a faint ‘‘Hur- 
rah for Tom Ford,” and the crowd with- 
drew. The game was trapped. They 
could afford to wait. God’s servants 
were in the hands of the merciless. 

B. H. Roberts. 
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VII. 

A TEMPORARY suspension of the im- 
pending Bulgarian difficulties induced 
the writer to devote more of the articles 
on the “‘Eastern Question,”’ to a descrip- 
tive phase of the situation in the Orient, 
than was originally intended. The ab- 


duction of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
burg, and the subsequent pressure of 
Russia in the principality of Bulgaria, 
brought about a political grouping of 
the great powers, insuch a manner as to 
bring to the surface the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the several countries. National 
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tendencies were more perfectly defined, 
and the position of the allied and single 
powers in their assumed friendly rela- 
tions ,exhibited the consistency of the 
clay and iron mixture of international 
unity. It is interesting to observe the 
role taken by the several European 
powers, the drift of public sentiment, 
and the estimate of one another’s capa- 
bilities. The conduct of General Kaul- 
bars among the Bulgarians, and the 
demands of his government were so ty- 
rannical and extreme, as to exasperate 
public sentiment in all European jour- 
nals, (French possibly excepted) long 
before any government or any combina- 
. tion of governments ventured to enter a 
protest, in favor of an insulted and out- 
raged people, whose status of nominal 
independence the great powers had cre- 
ated, and were in a measure bound to 
protect. French indifference and sym- 
pathy for Russia aroused at once the 
suspicion of Germany, and_neutra- 
lized the influence all Europe expected 
Prince Bismarck to exercise in putting a 
quietus upon the Bulgarian agitation. 
“Tt may be one and it may be ten years 
before the coming and inevitable con- 
flict with France,’’ was the expressed 
opinion of Bismarck in his celebrated 
speech in the Reichstag, on the subject 
of the Septenate, a bill providing for an 
increase of 45,000 men in the regular 
army fora period of seven years. The 
foremost of European statesmen assured 
the world that a victory for France 
meant the ruin of the grandest of all 
German monuments, the German Em- 
pire. France would not stop short of a 
dismemberment of the nation, and Ger- 
mans might then expect to bow in hum- 
ble submission to French dictation. It 
was to bea struggle for existence, and 
no sentimentality for Bulgarian wrongs 
would cause the old iron Chancellor to 
sacrifice Russian neutrality, which he 
considered necessary in Germany’s for- 
eign policy. The Oriental question was 
a subordinate issue into which a wise 
diplomacy would not allow him to enter. 
The Austro-Germanic alliance was the 
best guarantee of Russian neutrality the 
Germans had, in case of a conflict with 


France; but the slave agitation in Aus- 
tria, and the uncertainty of its capabili- 
ties in a conflict with Russia, made the 
alliance insufficient to satisfy the appre- 
hensions of Germany. The question 
now arose as to what extent this alliance 
affected the freedom of the Austrians to 


‘act independently in the Oriental ques- 


tion. They could not sacrifice the ad- 
vantages they hoped for in Turkey, and 
suffer their political influence to decrease 
by which they expected to maintain the 
position they had gained over the slaves 
in subjection, and over those in friendly 
relations. : 
The Hungarian agitation was so deep 
and hostile that the question was 
forced upon their confederates, the Aus- 
trians. After heated parliamentary dis- 
cussions, and a thorough ventilation ot 
the subject, Germany and Austria con- 
cluded the latter was not bound by the 
alliance, in questions that affected Aus- 
tria’s exclusive interests in the Orient. 
The Panslavonic party construed this atti- 
tude of Germany into indirect hostility 
to Russia, and a newspaper warfare 
worked up great friction between the 
two nations. Germany called Russia’s at- 
tention to the hostile condition of public 
sentiment in the latter country, and the 
censorship was finally applied to abate 
the intensity of hatred among the 
masses. At the same time Germany 
was busily occupied securing Italy’s 
union in the Austro-Germanic alliance. 
Nor did the wary statesman consider 
this triple alliance all sufficient; but 
availed himself of Papal influence by 
which he hoped to reconcile the Catho- 
lic element in the empire, and exert an 
indirect influence upon that without. 
For this Papal influence, certain con- 
cessions were to be made to the Catho- 
lic Church in Germany, in consequence 
of which his opponents attempted to 
make him odious to the Protestant 
party by the appellation of Roman dog- 
matist. Bismarck defended himself in a 
masterly manner in the Landtag, and 
claimed that his role was that of an op- 
portunist, who employed such forces 
without the empire, not dangerous to 
its internal prosperity, as he found nec- 
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essary for the peace and safety of his 
country. At this momentous period 
the alliance of Austria, Italy and the 
Pope, was certainly, from a German 
standpoint, a master piece of diplomacy. 
Every effort was made to avoid hostility 
with Russia, and at the same time every 
provision was made to /orce Russian 
neutrality, in case friendly diplomatic re- 
lations on the west should be broken. 
Germans have always to take into con- 
sideration the enmity which exists in 
Russia against German bureaucracy. 

It may be well to explain that during 
the reign of the late Czar Alexander II, 
civil and military service in that country 
brought into requisition an enormous 
German element. Their skill and relia- 
bility made them preferable to Russians, 
who naturally grew jealous of this prefer- 
ence. The present Czar joined the op- 
position before his father’s assassination, 
and was pledged to favor exclusively 
Russian service. Steps have been taken 
to carry out his policy; but want of su- 
perior ,qualities of workmanship and 
integrity has continued in a great meas- 
ure to favor the Germans, in spite of the 
most rancorous opposition. Besides the 
growing military power of the Mus- 
covite has made him jealous of his 
powerful neighbor’s influence and re- 


nown. » 
The circumstances which thus make 
Russian neutrality uncertain,  Bis- 


marck’s policy has taken into account, 
and a wise diplomacy has placed Ger- 
many in a position to combat single- 
handed with France in azy case. The 
French have long made themselves of- 
fensive by the revenge policy ofa cer- 
tain party, and must humble their asper- 
ations, which constitute a part cfa 
Frenchman’s flesh and bone, or be 
drawn into open conflict with Germany. 
Bismarck is sure the conflict is inevita- 
ble, the military party think it better to- 
day than to-morrow; and thus the most 
sensitive political relations exist between 
these two great nations. Germans may 
declare they will not open the contest, 
although it is well understood they may 
indirectly force France to act, or ac- 
knowledge the emptiness of sixteen 


years pretensions of revenge. This 
humble acknowledgement no one ex- 
pects. 

Some good English philanthropists 
have publicly agitated the question of 
neutralizing Alsace-Lorraine; but Ger- 
many would consider the question an 
insult to its dignity, and the proposition 
is treated with contempt. Thus the 
warlike pulsations which began in Bul- 
garia have complicated the strained re- 
lations between France and Germany, ° 
and worked out with greater precision 
the policy of the central European pow- 
ers. For the sensational foreign dis- 
patches, however, which appear in Eng- 
lish and American papers, it is neces- 
sary to make allowance for the real 
wishes in the selfish policy of England to 
precipitate the conflict. 

While it would be too much to say the 
government uses its influence to bring 
about the disastrous war, by which two 
powers would exhaust the forces, military 
and commercial, that detract from Eng- 
land’s prosperity and international pow- 
er, there is no doubt about the drift and 
secret motives of English journalism in 
this respect. The foreign dispatches of 
the English Press, and editorial com- 
ments betray an inordinate desire in this 
direction. Americans, whose political 
views are more in accord with those of 
England than any other foreign nation, 
draw largely from English sources, 
which are trustworthy only so far as we 
eliminate English national ambition. In 
some cases the wish has been the only 
apparent source of sensational reports 
circulating through the English press, 
and extremely irritating to both Ger- 
many and France. 

For Americans who have always been 
in the habit of viewing European diplo- 
macy from an English standpoint the 
late differences between England and 
Russia are not less interesting. An al- 
most absolute certainty of English mili- 
tary superiority has existed in the minds 
of most people when the question of an 
Anglo-Russian conflict has been seriously 
discussed. The recent events in which 
the English attitude has greatly changed 
did much to create an almost universal 
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European opinion of Russia’s recent 
advantage and superior military posi- 
tion. The contrast of the late com- 
plication with those of 1878 is at least 
very suggestive. Passing over the 
Bulgarian difficulties of that period, the 
Russian reverses and the famous winter 
campaign we find the Muscovite before 
Constantinople dictating terms of the 
San-Stevano Treaty. The English, who 
in high political circles are firmly be- 
lieved to have indirectly brought about 
the war, had interposed, contrary to 
Turkish expectations, no objections nor 
offered resistance until the warewas de- 
cided. The Rus:ian sacrifice had been 
enormous; the soldiers had rendered 
the most patriotic service and finally 
encamped within sight of the dome of 
St. Sophia, when the English ordered a 
halt. Setting aside the causes pro and 
con which led to the struggle, they were 
certainly entitled to a triumphal march 
through the national capital—a military 
honor the Germans claimed for their 
soldiers at the capitulation of Paris. 
England objected, but except the few 
ships of war at Princes Islands, inter- 
posed no barrier. The powers at St. 
Petersburg had sought studiously to 
know England’s pleasure and _ endea- 
vored to submit to the latter’s wishes as 
far as possible. The policy was followed 
up and the dictation of the noble Briton 
turned the soldier, upon the eve of a 
triumphal entry and in sight of Constan- 
tinople, back upon a humiliating retreat, 
A telegram came from the Russian capi- 
tal to abstain from entering the city of 
the Sultan. It was from political author- 
ity and the advancing general obeyed. 
In some respects it may be considered 
a greater subordination than the Rus- 
sians had been forced into at the close 
of the Crimean War. This ‘humiliation 
in the hour of victory was a matter of 
great surprise to Europe. When the 
wires communicated the fact at the Ger- 
man capital it is said Bismarck exclaimed: 
“Nein, mit diesen Leuten ist nichts anzu- 
fangen!” “No,there’s no beginning any- 
thing with these people!’ It was also 
said of General Grant, who ‘asked a 
prominent Russian during his sojourn at 


Paris,the cause of such strange proceed- 
ure of the part of Russia, that he char- 
acteristically remarked that if he had 
been the commanding general he would 
have put the dispatch in his pocket and 
read it a few days after he had entered 
the Turkish capital. 

None suffered more the humiliating 
terms of English dictation than the Pan- 
slavonic party at Moscow. They have 
never forgotten this arbitrary action of 
England, and contempt Russia displayed 
for British wishes in the late agitation 
has shown how deeply seated the hate 
is. Public opinion in continental Europe 
was almost universal in the expression 
of England’s inability to cope single- 
handed with Russia; and prominent 
writers of the former nation accused 
their own statesmen of sharing the same 
views. It was at least diverting to ob- 
serve the change of base between the 
two aggressive nations. The indiffer- 
ence which the northern Bear displayed 
toward the Lion’s roar became more 
and more significant. It required a 
combined protest of Austria and Eng- 
land to bring Russia to a halt; but the 
suspension of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Bulgarian principality and its 
liberators was a mere temporary suspen- 
sion of an agitation that may be taken 
up whenevér Russia observes a change 
of grouping in the present political con- 
stellation. The central alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy on the one side 
and the mutual interests of England and 
Austria on the other are the best guaran- 
tees of Russia’s pacification. Mean- 
while the internal policy of that country 
and the ascending influence of the pan- 
slavists show the preponderance of war 
sentiments in the Czar’s empire. It is 
not universally understood that in Rus- 
sia party spirit may seem high, though 
distinct organizations for state purposes 
are less manifest than in other countries. 
There is official Russia and panslavonic 
Russia. The former is located chiefly at 
St. Petersburg in government circles,the 
latter at Moscow. Pan was an ancient 
Greek god, who by his grotesque ap- 
pearance and merry antics pleased all 
the immortals at Mt. Olympus; so they 
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bestowed upon him the name of Pan 
(all) because he was a favorite of add. 
The panslavonic party claim to promote 
the interest and unity of. action of all the 
various slavonic races—a unity of the 
slaves, of course, with Russian suprem- 
acy. Their special mission is the libera- 
tion of the slaves under the Moslem 
rule. For the circulation of the ruble, 
which is so powerful in supporting the 
revolutionary elements in the Turkish 
empire, they are most responsible. Their 
foremost representative is the famous 
Katkoff, editor of the Moscow Gazefte. 
The official or St. Petersburg party is 
more conservative and sometimes styled 
the peace party, while the panslavonists 
chiefly centered at Moscow and Kief,con- 
stitute the war party. The late conduct of 
Mr. Katkoff in opposition to Mr. Giers, 
the Minister of State, and the stand he 
made against the government policy of 
neutrality towards Germany indicates an 


ascendancy of the war element in Russia. 
This situation is ominous to the former 
country, whose efforts to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the latter are scorned 
by the panslavonists. 

How Bismarck’s keen observation en- 
abled him to penetrate the future, and 
how he ensured his Vater/and’s freedom 
of action certainly do not lessen his rep- 
utation as the first statesman of Europe. 
How England’s dictations to Russia 
have grown less forcible and frequent is 
no less suggestive, and not least, how 
the Turk refused to be persuaded by 
English policy into any differences what- 
ever with Russia, by which a Cyprus or 
an Egypt might be added to the Lion’s 
share, fully indicate a change of diplo- 
matic base since the operations of 1878. 


J. M. Tanner. 
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An eagle’s nest—the United States 
treasury. 
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THE members of the Lady Franklin 
Bay expedition, twenty-five in number, 
passed two years in an unprecedentedly 
high latitude, within eight degrees of 
the geographical pole. During that 
time many arduous sledge journeys, un- 
der conditions of extreme exposure, 
were made by the men. These journeys 
varied from two to sixty days in length; 
and owing to the character of the ice 
and the necessity of transporting with 
them all supplies used during their 
absence, such physical exertions were 
required on the part of the sledgemen 
that the end of each day’s work almost 
invariably found them in a state of physi- 
cal exhaustion. The greater part of 
these journeys was made in tempera- 
tures below zero (Fahr.), and for many 
days at a time the mercury in the ther- 
mometer never thawed; while on special 
occasions temperatures ranging from 
fifty so sixty degrees below zero, or 
eighty or ninety below the freezing point, 
were experienced for a number of con- 
secutive days. And they endured all 
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this labor and exposure without artificial 
heat, and upon a limited sledge ration, 
calculated to a nicety, of the least 
amount of food compatible with health, 
so that the physical waste was _ barely 
repaired. Despite all this exposure and 
the demands upon the physical strength 
and vital energy, no case of serious frost- 
bite nor any disabling illness occurred, 
save in one instance, when Sergeant 
Rice, the photographer, attacked by 
inflammatory rheumatism, was brought 
to camp by a relief party. In this single 
case Dr. Pavy and Rice, who composed 
the original party, had abundantly pro- 
vided themselves with rum from an Eng- 
lish cache in,Lincoln Bay. 

In all these sledge journeys no ration 
of spirits was ever granted. The officer 
or non-commissioned officer in charge of 
the party was provided with a small 
quantity of brandy for medicinal purposes, 
which was required, as it proved, only a 


‘few times, there being always left a small 


margin asa gratuitous issue on festal 
occasions when the sledge party was re- 
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turning. While at the home station, no 
spirits of any kind were ever issued reg- 
ularly. Usually, though not always, on 
Sunday evenings, about halfa gill of 
rum was issued to each man _ who de- 
sired it; and the same quantity was also 
given whenever the birthday of one of 
the party or any other festal occasion 
occurred. 

I cannot recall a single instance where 
spirits were ever medicinally prescribed 
at Fort Conger, though there might 
have been such a case. Generally a 
small quantity of rum or brandy was 
given to each member of a sledge party 
returning from the field, though this was 
not infrequently declined. In a few cases 
in the field where spirits were taken 
during work, or surreptitiously obtained 
and drunk before the day’s work 
was over, the effect of alcohol seemed 
to show itself in diminished power 
for work, in impaired resistance to cold, 
and in one case it interfered with aman’s 
appetite for the solid food of the sledge 
ration. 

The use of rum in our home quarters 
at irregular intervals served an excellent 
purpose in stimulating the mental facul- 
ties, which in the cases of some of the 
men seemed to be deadened and slug- 
gish, owing to the monotonous character 
of our surroundings and the unvarying 
routine of duty. During our two years’ 
service at Conger I did not drink in alla 
pint of spirits, though occasionally I 
took a glass of light wine; and my own 
experience was that I was as well with- 
out alcohol as with it, though the social 
effect of wine among the officers was 
undoubtedly good. Some of the men 
rarely drank the rum issued, and by 
common consent these did as well with- 
out it as with it; though it seemed cer- 
tain that some of the party would not 
have passed the two winters at Conger 
as cheerfully or as well without alcohol 
as they did with a small quantity. 

During the boat retreat southward 
from Conger to Cape Sabine, in August 
and September, 1884, a considerable 
quantity of rum and whisky was taken 
with the party, but although there was 
much exposure from great physical labor, 


more than half of the journey was com- 
pleted before the issue of the spirits was 
begun. It was commenced ata time when 
the party was somewhat disheartened 
by the surroundings, and the particular 
result then sought was’ to benefit the 
men mentally rather than physically. 
The use of rum during the boat retreat 
appeared to be most beneficial when 
given to the men just after the day’s 
work was over, and after they had en- 
tered their sleeping bags. Before reac- 
tion came the men received hot food. 
Every one who could, avoided drinking 
the rum until he had entered his bag. 
The men always expressed most strong- 
ly their appreciation of rum and its 
effects after a day spent in exhausting 
labors, under discouraging circumstances 
and with unfortunate results, so that I 
judged the effect to be a mental stimu- 
lant and benefit rather than a physical 
one. Invaddition to its effect upon the 
mind, it produced, in the chilled, damp, 
half-frozen men, a marked feeling of 
warmth, which in my own case appeared 
to result from an increased surface circu- 
lation; and in addition the alcohol evi- 
dently had narcotic properties, for it 
speedily induced drowsiness and greatly 
promoted sleep. These special issues of 
rum, either in the field or during the re- 
treat, rarely exceeded half a gill at a 
time, and when the men received, for 
urgent reasons or on particular occa- 
sions, double the amount, they stated to 
me that its beneficial results seemed to 
be little, if any, greater than that of a 
half gill. ; 

The subject of alcohol was frequently 
and generally discussed during the win- 
ter at Cape Sabine, andall, without excep- 
tion, concurred in the opinion that spir- 
itsshould be taken after a day’s labor was 
over,and not before or during exhausting 
work, nor while suffering from exposure 
which was to be continued. The opin- 
ion of every one was that it should be a 
constituent of the Arctic sledging ration. 
My own opinion is the same now 
as it was in 1881, that in small quantities 
the issue of alcohol is very beneficial, but 
that its regular and daily issue would be 
deleterious rather than beneficial. It 
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should, without doubt, be carried by all 
expeditions and sledge parties, as a 
medicine and for emergencies. Dr. 
Enval, of the Swedish Arctic expedition 
of 1872-73, says: ‘“‘I believe spirits and 
liquors to be of great use in small and 
moderate quantities, but exceedingly 
mischievous and pernicious in case of 
the least excess.’”’ The last part of his 
statement could be verified by me from 
cases within my own knowledge; as to 
the first part, it is fully in accord with 
my own ideas. At Camp C’ay, a half 
gill of rum was issued every Sunday, un- 
til the supply was nearly exhausted; and 
the issue of these spirits to the half 
starved, half-frozen, and dispirited men 
was of the highest possible value. The 
party looked forward from one Sunday 
to another as being the feast day, owing 
in a great measure to this issue of rum. 
Later, when the party had been slowly 
starving for many months, and when the 
supply of food was so diminished as to 
necessitate a greater reduction of rations, 
the pure alcohol on hand was issued as 
food, being diluted with about three 
times its weight of water. Each man 
received daily perhaps a quarter of an 
ounce of alcohol, the effect of which was 
most beneficial. The general impress- 
ion, with which I most heartily agreed, 
was that the alcohol supplemented the 
food, and had a decided alimentary 
value. There could be no question of 
its beneficial effect as a mental stimulus 
to every member of the party under our 
unfortunate conditions at Sabine. 

It seems to me to follow from these 
Arctic experiences that the regular use 
of spirits, even in moderation, under 
conditions of great physical hardship, 
continued and exhausting labor, or ex- 
posure to severe cold, cannot be too 
strongly deprecated, and that when used 
as a mental stimulus or as a physical lux- 
ury they should be taken in moderation. 
When habit or inclination induces the 
use of alcohol in the field, under condi- 
tions noted above, it should be taken 
only after the day’s work is done, as a 


momentary stimulus while waiting for . 


the preferable hot tea and food; or, bet- 
ter, after the food, when going to bed, 


for then it may quickly induce sleep and 
its reaction pass unfelt. 

The experiences of the Lady Franklin 
Bay expedition instance alike the benefit 
and injury of alcohol on special occa- 
sions. The first man to perish, of scurvy 
and starvation together, was one who was 
known as a regular drinker. At Sabine, 
the issue of alcohol in the morning to 
hunters, on urgent medical recommen- 
dations, was followed by the Esquimau 
Jens, an unerring hunter, missing, at his 
chosen distance, a large seal which 
might have saved the party; afterward, 
Long, his nerves unaffected by spirits, 
killed, at the water’s edge, a bear, over 
two hundred yards distant. As an in- 
stance of the benefit of alcohol may be 
noticed Sergeant Frederick’s remarka- 
ble experience, when his shrewd judg- 
ment and his proper use of spirits saved 
his own life under most desperate cir- 
cumstances of exhaustion and exposure. 
His gallant comrade, Sergeant Rice, 
worn out in a fruitless effort to» obtain 
meat for his starving comrades, perished 
by exhaustion, in Frederick’s arms. 
Frederick, having stripped himself to 
comfort his companion’s last hours, 
found himself chilled and exhausted as 
well as weakened by months of starva-_ 
tion; but his extraordinary energy and 
great physical power of endurance were 
supplemented and stimulated by a mix- 
ture of ammonia and brandy. 

This article will not have been written 
in vain if it has the effect of correcting 
among any class of laboring men the 
mistaken idea that their capacity for 
work is increased or their powers of en- 
durance to exposure and cold enhanced 
by the use of aicohol. The English 
navy never drinks while working, and 
the Esquimaux and Chuckches, without 
alcohol, endure unharmed the severest 
temperatures known to man. 

A. W. Greely. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY. 

THERE is much in modern life that 
tends to shorten existence and to di- 
minish the probability that a man or 
woman will reach ninety, to say nothing 
of a hundred. We lead more exciting 
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and more wearing lives. It is in vain 
that a person has a splendid constitution 
to begin with, wears flannel, or the 
equivalent of flannel, next to his skin, 
dwells in a warm, dry house, and eats 
and drinks everything that is good and 
wholesome, if at the same time he 
habitually overtaxes his strength, looks 
upon his muscles as mere machinery to 
be driven at high pressure, and ruth- 
lessly calls upon his nerves to squander 
their reserve power when every other 
source of energy is exhausted. Men or 
women who intend to be centenarians 
in these days must combine something 
of the old mode of life with something 
of the new mode of living. They must, 
while availing themselves of all the 
scientific discoveries and sanitary avpli- 
ances of the age, imitate their grandsires 
in the steady and tranquil habits that 
prevailed before the invention of loco- 
motives and the telegraph. ‘ They must 
have their eight hours sleep regularly; 
they must have intervals of repose and 
vacancy in the daytime; they must spend 
a goodly portion of their waking hours 
in the open air. Nor will that suffice; 
there will have to be regularity in the 
hours of their meals, and discipline in 
the ordering of the dishes of which the 
meals are composed. We cannot be- 
lieve that anybody will ever live to one 
hundred who eats a heavy dinner every 
night of his life at eight o’clock. Cham- 
pagne in abundance, and Bordeaux or 
Burgundy ad Ubitum, should be for- 
sworn by persons who deliberately set 
before them the attaining of their 
hundredth birthday. Neither, with such 
an end in view, would the active life of a 
politician, a lawyer, or a doctor be a 
sane enterprise. In order to reach that 
distant goal there must be a training, if 
not severe, at least regular and unflinch- 
ing. Most of all, there must prevail in 
the existence of such a person a tranquil 
serenity, an unruffled calm. Neither 
generous passions nor enthusiastic ideals 
must be allowed admittance. The pulse 
must never be driven up beyond a 
certain point, either by work, by anxiety, 
by fear, or by hope. At the same time, 
mere stagnation will, in all probability, 


never enable a person to live to one 
hundred. There is such a thing as rust- 
ing out as well as wearing out. Ifa 
candle does not burn brightly enough, 
it does not consume the wax with 
rapidity, and goes out for want of 
adequate combustion. It is so, no doubt, 
with the human body and the human 
spirit. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN ARMIES. 


War, which has been hovering over 
Eastern Europe, may at any moment 
cast its wings over the Rhine. The cry 
of revanche in France, instigated, it may 
be, by the ambitious ex-Secretary of 
War, General Boulanger, serves to con-. 
vince the German people more certainly, 
that the French will not rest contentedly 
until the disgrace of defeat has been 
wiped out, and its losses repaired. 

In view of a probable war, much spec- 
ulation has been indulged, as to the re- 
sult of the contest. This will depend 
very largely upon the characteristics of 
the two peoples, upon the resources of 
the two countries, and upon their degree 
of preparation. As to their character- 
istics, the French can rise to greater 
heights of enthusiasm, but are likely to 
be cast into much greater depths of 
despondency; they will display, perhaps, 
more individual intelligence, but less 
discipline; they will prove themselves 
equally, or, it may be, more brave, but 
bravery alone cannot prevail against the 
superior information and education of 
their opponents. 

In point of resources France is ahead 
of Germany; the wonderful wealth of the 
former would tell in a prolonged strug- 
gle. As tothe degree of preparation,the 
following figures will afford information: 

The population of Germany is 46.8 
millions; of France, 37.8 millions. 

On a peace footing the per centage of 
the German army to the population is 
.97, of the navy, 035; of the French 
army, I.41, of its navy, .19. 

The military expenditures of Germany 
for 1886, were $95,000,000, naval expend- 
itures, $11,000,000, of France, $130,000,- 
000, and $38,000,000, respectively. The 
proportion of these expenditures to total 
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expenditures were, in the case of Ger- 
many, 26.04; in the case of France, 40.46. 

The German army on a peace footing 
numbers 445,000 men, the French, 523,- 
ooo men; on a war footing, the former 
numbers 1,562,000 men, and the latter, 
1,887,000 men. This represents the 
actual fighting strength not including 
reserves. The war figures for Germany 
do not include 123,260 men on ‘‘other 
services,’’ or 390,125 of Organized Land- 
strum; the war figures for France are 
exclusive of the territorial army of 795,- 
600 men. 

In Germany there is a proposed addi- 
tion to the peace footing of 41,000 men; 
in France,a proposed addition of 44,000. 

The German army has in peace, 313,000 
infantry, in war, I,190,000; the French, 
359,000 and 1,547,000, respectively. The 
Germans have in peace, 1,370 guns, 
in war, 2,800; the French, 1,420 and 
2,620, respectively. The Germans have 


in peace, 68,000 cavalry, in war, 115,000; 
the French, 75,000 and 93,000, respect- 
ively. The Germans have in peace, 
53,600 artilerymen, in war, 215,300; the 
French, 76,700 and 158,600, respectively. 
Germany has in peace, 11,000 engineers, 
in war 41,000; France, 12,000 and 62,- 
500, respectively, besides]24, 800 ‘‘train,”’ 
etc. There are in Germany 313,700 
horses registered for war purposes; in 
France, 283,000. 

The German navy comprises 187 ves- 
sels, of which 27 are armor clads, 14 sea- 
going; the French navy, 507 vessels, of 
which 63 are armor clads, 35 sea-going. 

The German navy, in time of peace, 
has 16,700 men, in time of war, 30,700; 
while France has 70,300 and 120,000, 
respectively, 

It will be seen from these figures that 
these two mighty nations are approxi- 
mately equalin strength. It would cer- 
tainly be a giant struggle. A.W. Young. 


SHAMS: 


LATE one afternoon as I sat alone com- 
fortably resting in a big armchair, a 
stray sunbeam came shining in upon me 
through a western window; it played 
over my head and down on the floor, 
brightening the roses in the carpet until 

“they looked real enough to fill the room 
with their fragrance. 

“OQ, you gay little sunbeam,’’ I said, 
“how your presence brightens every- 
thing wherever you go; none more wel- 
come than you, my charming visitor.” 
The sunbeam danced and wavered up 
and down and over the long lace win- 
dow curtain and seemed to say, ‘“‘Come, 
let us play hide and seek.’’ I answered, 
“Tf | were a fairy I would, but I am big 
and clumsy, and like better my snug 
armchair. What a fine time you have 
of it traveling around the world every 
day, peeping in at doors and windows, 
and seeing things with their masks off. 
I suppose you long ago learned that ‘all 
the world’s a sham, andthe men and 
women merely players !’” 

A puff of wind. blew in at the top of 
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the window and shook the curtain, and 
the little sunbeam frantically danced up 
and down the whole length of it. I had 
never heard asunbeam talk before, but 
this one appeared to be saying something 
in low, tinkling tones. I listened in de- 
light, and this is what I heard : 

“T will tell you of the sham sights 
that I have looked inupon to-day. All 
shams are not bad, some are innocent, 
some are good, while others are bad, 
very bad. 

This morning, f shone down upon two 
happy children, a brother and _ sister, 
who were playing at housekeeping. 
They had a chair covered with tiny 
dishes for a table, and had a dog and cat 
for their guests, to which they were 
feeding bits of gingerbread and crackers 
inmerry glee. This wasn’t real house- 
keeping, but a very innocent sham. Af- 
ter this bounteous repast was concluded, 
the little boy said, ‘‘Now, I must be like 
papa and smoke my cigar after dinner; 
but what shall I do for a cigar? Oh, 
here is a lead pencil, I can play smoke 
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with it, and that will do just as well.” 
And the little boy put one end of the 
lead pencil in his mouth and puffed 
away like any oldsmoker. This was a 
bad sham, but the reality was much worse. 

Next I beamed into a dry-goods store 
where a woman was looking at some 
calico and lace, spread out on the coun- 
ter. The clerk was saying: “If you 
make up this calico ina dress, everyone 
will suppose it to be gingham; it looks 
like a fine piece of gingham, as you can 
readily see, and this lace is a perfect im- 
itation of the real article. There is 
scarcely a person who could detect the 
difference.’’ After the woman made 
the purchases and left the store, the 
clerk remarked, ‘“‘How people do enjoy 
being humbugged; that calico will fade 
and the lace wear out in less than no 
time, but if people are better satisfied 
with the false than the genuine, it is no 
fault of mine.”’ 

I peered into another store where a 
man asked for coffee and tobacco, and 
was given the articles well adulterated 
with- brown beans and dried cabbage 
leaves. This might be auseful sham in 
making less harmful articles of a,poison- 
ous nature. I then crossed the path of 
a low vagabond who was entering a 
drugstore. I went with him in at the 
open door; the poor fellow muttered 
curses on “‘This mean temperance 
town,’ then went forward and begged 
the druggist to let him have a few bitters 
put up in a good deal of whiskey, for he 
was sorely alling and must have the 
medicine. The druggist handed him a 
flask and he went down a back alley 
where he sat down on the ground and 
drank, and drank. I was so sorry at 
this, that I went back to the sky and hid 
behind a cloud, where I told all about it, 
and the cloud melted away in tears and 
went pattering down in big rain drops 
that refreshed and made glad millions of 
green leaves. | went with the last ofthe 
rain-drops back to earth again, right 
among some drooping flowers, and when 
the rain showered down upon them, 
they raised their heads, looked up at us 
and smiled. Then I wished that all 


human'tears were as beneficial as the. 


cloud’s rain-drops. Some tears of sym- 
pathy are, I know. 

“Tn one place some children were 
showing each other the presents Santa 
Claus had brought them, and were talk- 
ing about how this queer old chap trav- 
eled over the country with his sleigh 
and reindeers, and came down the chim- 
ney every Christmas eve, and I wished 
there were many more just such glor- 
ious old shams like Santa Claus to help 
fill the world with happiness. ‘At noon 
to-day, I looked in at a jewelry store. 
Alady was holding up a golden chain. 
I glanced over it, and how it did glitter ! 
“What a beauty !”’ exclaimed the lady. 
“That chain is heavily plated, and, with 
care, will last longer than your life- 
time,’’ said the jeweler. The chain 
dropped on the counter with a jingle. 
“T never Jike anything that is a sham, 
or pretension,’ said the lady, “I wear 
very little jewelry and will-have nothing 
that is plated or washed ; I want a small, 
solid-gold chain.”’ 

“It isn’t everyone who can afford 
the solid gold, so we keep all kinds to 
suit all tastes and purses,’’ said the jew- 
ele 

“T wear the solid material or none at 
all,’? the woman replied. 

“Youseem to have a marked dislike 
to all shams; now if your brown hair 
were suddenly to turn gray would you 
not procure some dye and wear false col- 
orsthen?”’ And the jeweler looked at 
her with a quizzical smile as if his ques- 
tion were a poser. 

“Never,” was the reply, “If my hair 
turns white as snow it will have to re- 
main so.”’ 

“And what about false teeth ?” further 
queried the jeweler. 

“OQ, they are sometimes a necessary 
evil,” the lady replied. ‘‘All shams are 
not bad; a sham good may be entirely 
superior to a genuine bad. I think I 
would wear false teeth rather than swal- 
low unmasticated food, or have my face 
be an uncomely offense to any one. I 
believe it to be the duty of all persons to 
contribute their share of beauty to the 
world by looking as handsome as they 
honestly can.” 
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“There is a college chapel that I enter 
nearly every day ; near a window sit 
two students, one of whom is finely 
dressed, with clothes cut in the latest 
fashion, his hair is daintily perfumed and 
he is altogether so exquisite and uses 
money,, lavishly that he has many ad- 
mirers,., dis very popular among the 
students <nd a favorite with many of 
the ladies. Yet in reality he is a shallow- 
pated fellow, and there is no genuine 
worth in him notwithstanding his showy 
appearance ; his name is Sham Shallow. 
Frank Reality sits beside him and is too 
plain and straight-forward a student to 
have the same popularity. Some of the 
boys even think him a little green 
and pass him by without a glance of 
recognition. He feels the slight and 
winces under it at times, but knows their 
opinions are worthless and that often the 
world sees no deeper than the surface. 
But time will test their value and show 
what a huge sham are these false esti- 
mates.”’ 

“Frank Reality has a frankness of 
disposition, a sterling integrity and hon- 
esty of purpose, sound sense and great 
strength of character, upon which he 


will build a life structure of valued in- 
telligence, goodness and genuine wor- 
thiness ; and when he is a strong, useful 
and honored man, Sham Shallow will 
beasabursted bubble. The well-dressed 
man feels and is more respectable 
than if he were inside a ragged and 
dirty coat ; but a fine exterior does not 
long retain its fair appearance, if there 
be not a corresponding fineness of heart 
and brain within. Some shams are very 
bad, but sham people and sham opinions 
are the worst shams of all. But I can 
tell you no more to-day, for the great 
sun is almost down the western sky and 
I must go, for 1 am always on time. I 
am sent as a shining example of prompt- 
ness to the world, never being in a hurry, 
and never a moment behind time, I will 
come in at your window again on the 
morrow, but now I bid you, good night.”’ 

The sunbeam whisked out of the room, 
and when I went to the window only the 
stars were shining. I closed the shut- 
ters and lighted the lamp; the fire 
glowed on the hearth making the room 
look bright and cheery. What a blessed 
thing is light, but Ilove the sunlight best 


of all. Erro. 
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THE traitor is the moral cannibal. He 
feasts on the mental worth, the social 
reputation, the political welfare and the 
earthly life of his trusting and betrayed 
friend. He is the human serpent, which 
nurses and revives at the fire of charity, 
and then darts his strengthened venom 
at the bosom of his benefactor. What 
the grub is to the heart of the oak, the 
gnawing rat to the ship’s timbers, the 
flaw to the diamond, the poisonous asp 
to the sheltering flower—all that, aye, 
and more, is the traitor to mankind. 
No cause is so sacred, no being is so 
exalted as to be free from the pollution 
of his betraying touch. Even the celes- 
tial legions had their arch-traitor. Earth, 
from the day of Eden, has never been 
free from his treacherous kiss. Since 


the hour when man first learned to owe 
allegiance to his fellowman, profane, 
rebellious betrayers have worked their 
insidious way, like devastating worms, 
through all the pillars upholding holy 
men and noble causes. The traitor is 
the worst of all thieves, for he steals 
sacred freedom from his trusting asso- 
ciates. The traitor is the worst of all 
murderers, for he plunges the assassin’s 
knife into the back of his believing 
friend. 

Two soldiers are standing at the picket 
post—in the dark night, the silent forest. 
They are sworn and trusted comrades. 
The army of the foe surges around them, 
and they know that ghastly death is 
grinning at them from every glade, which 
opens from the dark centre to the 


| blacker depths beyond, and whispering 
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to them upon every wind that stirs the 
odorous branches. But they fear no 
blow from a foeman’s shaft—that noble 
death is but the chance of war. Secure 
in mutual confidence, they tremble not. 
They speak of country, home; of wives 
and little prattling babes. And yet, 
while the words of soft, pathetic love 
are on the lips of one, the other plunges 
a traitorous knife, hilt-deep, into a 
friendly, loyal heart. And then the as- 
sassin sweeps like the shadow of a lost 
soul over the face of the betrayed sen- 
tinel; he creeps across tender moss and 
between the trunks of mighty trees— 
everywhere leaving the crimson, accus- 
ing stain—until he reaches a distant 
camp-fire; and at the feet of the waiting 
enemy he Jays down his reeking knife 
and takes his purse of gold. This is 
the traitor. And when the moon comes 
up, stealing amidst the rustling leaves, 
he looks upon the cold, white face of a 
betrayed friend, whose last word was of 
confident love told to the ear of a hired 
assassin. 

Two men are joined in a patriotic 
cause. To the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of just freedom they pledge their 
lives, their fortune and their sacred 
honor. History will call the men who 
are true to Ihis cause loyal and brave. 
The tyrant whom they seek to over- 
throw calls them conspirators. They 
meet in a darkened room, with curtains 
closely drawn. Soft mats hush the 
sound of the firm footfall. Stern voices, 
more used to the vast circumference of 
the field or the resonant heights of the 
forum, are stilled to a woman’s whisper. 
These two men are meeting to sign and 
yield to each other,for distant comrades, 
the pledge of mutual fidelity. The one 
who is master of the house places his 
guest at a table and spreads before him 
for final execution the plans of insurrec- 
tion, the lists of friends and confeder- 
ates, the oaths of reciprocal fealty. As 
the visitor attaches his name to the sol- 
emn instruments, he sighs and says: 

“Oh, trusted friend! I yield to this 
cause not only my life, my fortune and 
my sacred honor; but I pledge to it and 
to the integrity of you and our allies my 


sweet wife and my only son—both at 
once my present pride and future joy!” 

While the words are uttered, the bold 
and noble hand traces its way in affirm- 
atory signature across the parchment 
and paper. Scarcely has the thrilling 
whisper of the patriot ceaset! 41S agitate 
the damask curtains, when th thangings 
are parted by the vulture hand of the 
other conspirator, and between their. 
open folds steal the soldiers of the 
tyrant. These warlike hands grasp the 
shoulders of the patriot, and as they 
drag him forth to dungeon and to death, 
the betraying host cries: 

“Bind him fast, lest he should escape 
and slay me?” 

‘The coward, muffled in a cloak, soon 
steals from the sombre chamber to the 
palace of the minister, and lays before 
that waiting officer his trophies of 
broken, plans and fatal lists. He gets 
in return his patent of rank, his gift of 
confiscated estates, his pledge of 
personal security. This is the traitor. 
And when the sun of the third day shall 
rise, its first pitying beams will fall upon 
the gory block, the black executioner, 
the basket with its dread burden, and 
the headless trunk of the patriot, whose 
trust and hope had been in a false 
friend. 

Two men are joined with others in 
proclaiming an unpopular but holy doc- 
trine. Hand in hand they go through 
the earth testifying to men, to cities, to 
nations, the mighty truths. They say to 
all lands and to all peoples: 

“We know that this is the living, burn- 
ing truth. God has spoken from the 
heavens, and we are His witnesses.’’ 

To each other—in all the sacred 
friendliness of long association, of mis- 
sionary labors, and of communion to- 
gether, when every human law and hand 
seemed against them—they speak in 
faithful hope of the glorious cause which 
they espouse, and of the divine necessity 
which they are under to be faithful to 
God and their brethren. Their views 
are not in accord with the public senti- 
ment and suddenly they are dragged 
before a cruel tribunal and charged that 
they are teaching crime. But the law of 
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the land says: ‘‘No man shall be pun- 
ished because of his sincére religious 
views or practices.’’ And the judge 
before whom they are arraigned calls to 
them: 

“Continue to declare that ye are 
doing the will of God, and in prison ye 
shall rest. But acknowledge that ye are 
proclaiming a man-made system, and 
pledge that ye will cease, and ye shall 
go free.” 

And one of them who is arraigned 
says: 

“Oh, judge! I acknowledge thy su- 
premacy. I, will obey the law. I will not 
advise others to break it. So long as 
thou and thy masters shall command, I 
will worship the graven image.”’ 

And then he takes his seal of amnesty, 
bought at the price of a people’s free- 
dom, and creeps from the presence of the 
court a man—nay, a creature—inviolable 
of his fellows, but haunted ever by the 
shadow of Judas. This is the traitor. 

And when the other prisoner is ar- 
raigned he cries: 

“This is my religion! God gave it to 
me! Ye may take my earthly life, but 
ye cannot sap my manhood nor strangle 
my conscience.”’ 

Then the judge, who has a mission to 
learnif these people are sincere, answers 
to the prisoner and for the far-off masters 
of the court: 

“Thou canst not come within the law; 
because thou canst not claim sincerity. 
Thy brother and fellow-laborer hath just 
now recanted, and this is proof that thou 
art not sincere, but wickedly obstinate. 
If thy brother had with thee remained 
firm and immovable I must have believed 
in thy cause. But what man hath done 
man can do again. Therefore, recant or 
rest thou within the cold and lonely 
walls.” 3 

And the sun and moon of another 
month, stealing through iron-bound 
chinks of rock, see the patriot pacing a 
dismal cell. 

The traitor calls himself a reformer. 
He is merely a coward. And of all the 
wrecthes whose presence taints the air 
of earth and heaven, the coward is the 
worst. Great Czesar said: 


“The coward’s fears make him die 
many times before his death. 

“The valiant never taste of death but 
once. 

“Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, it seems to me most strange that 
men should fear, seeing that death, a 
necessary end, will come when it will 
comes 

The traitor professes to believe that 
his act of betrayal will disrupt the cause 
which he deserts. This is the coward 
rebel’s wish. How abjectly and miser- 
ably he fails. Sometimes the traitor 
lops from the sturdy trunk a straggling 
branch; but does the tree thrive less for 
that? Nay. The other twigs only bear 
blossoms the more redolent and fruit the 
more rosy. Sometimes, the traitor tears 
away a cracked, a seamed, a shaling 
stone from the half-completed structure. 
What if a measure of disaster follow? 
Cannot the builder renew? And does he 
not choose better rock to bear the weight 
of his fair edifice? Sometimes the traitor 
only hastens the success which he seeks 
to avert;sometimes he delays the triumph 
against which he rebels. But always 
ultimately the car of destiny moves to 
its appointed end. And the cowardly 
betrayer who thought to stop its career 
by holding back with his puny arms is 
dragged by it to his miserable end, while 
his associates, dead or alive, go with it 
to the day of triumph. 

There was once aman of mighty prow- 
ess, endowed from his first breath with 
a wondrous strength. When he grew to 
manhood, brutes, men and even armies 
fell in the dust at his feet, It has been 
divinely promised of him that he should 
be a marvel of strength, and that he 
should begin to deliver Israel out of the 
hands of the Philistines, and men and 
chains, and bolts and gates could not 
prevail against his manly, heroic lusti- 
ness. But there came a woman, with 
her soft, betraying touch. She caressed 
him and begged for love of her that he 
would reveal the secret of his miracu- 
lous strength. Ina foolish moment he 
yielded; and then were his Jove-like 
locks shorn from his head; and he 
became a blind lackey, the serf of the 
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Philistines. Delilah, the betrayer, with 
her traitorous kiss upon Samson’s lips, 
and her traitorous whisper through the 
tent to his waiting enemy, could do what 
no thousand of open foes could accom- 
plish. She made the proud, superb, 
perfect lion, a weak, whining whelp. 

A mighty king had a well-beloved son 
to whom he had given and forgiven 
more than is usually bestowed upon one 
of human kind. And yet the son traitor- 
ously plotted the downfall and even the 
murder of his royal sire, and the usurpa- 
tion of the throne. He might have 
succeeded in his cruel, parricidal trea- 
son, but that he himself was in turn 
betrayed and finally slain. And when the 
grand, great-hearted, poetic monarch 
learned that Absalom, the sweet, the 
beautiful, the dearly-beloved, was dead, 
he wept before all Israel, and as he 
went his sorrowful way thus he said: ‘‘O, 
my son Absalom! My son, my son 
Absalom! Would God I had died for 
thee, O, Absalom, my son, my son!”’ 

If that arrow-pierced heart of the 
betraying and betrayed Absalom could 
have quickened but for one moment, 
how much sharper than the physical 


death-thrust would it have felt King. 


David’s cry of infinite forgiveness! But 
the past was irrevocable. Israel’s 
lordly king, the beloved of God, was 
moaning in anguish at the gate of the 
city; and the beautiful Absalom, with 
the fatal hair, the beloved of his royal 
sire, was lying dead in the pit in the 
deserted wood, with ignoble stone 
crushing his lifeless body. 

War, murder, exile were powerless to 
bring such desolation to the royal hearts; 
but when Absalom, the forgiven mur- 
derer, became a betrayer, infinite woe 
fell around the name of the dead prince 
and the bowed head of the living king. 
But though the great tenderness of the 
psalmist could compass remission for the 
crime of Absalom,the nation and history 
must be more harsh. When a subject, 
for self-aggrandizement, rises against a 
king, he is a traitor; but he is a thrice- 
damned traitor when the monarch 
against whom he rebels is his own 
father. 


Women are often false to their lovers, 
subjects to their sovereigns, and even 
sons to their sires. Divinity itself is no 
invulnerable shield against betrayal. A 
merciful Christ came to save mankind 
from torment and lift them into eternal 


radiance. He chose and trusted his 
apostles. He ministered to them and 
with them. They each could give a 


testimony that their Master was the 
anointed Savior, the Son of the living 
God. Persecution came upon Him like 
the storm cloud lowers upon the snowy 
mountains and enfolded him ina gloomy 
embrace. The prospect of suffering 
with this God-like Master, whom he had 
served as purse-bearer when the danger 
was not great, made Judas weak unto 
betrayal. Cowardice and avarice worked 
together in the traitor heart. He kissed 
and cried: 

‘‘Master, master! Hail, master!’’ 

Then he took his thirty pieces of sil- 
ver; and with them he accepted a hatred 
of all mankind. F 

The compassionate Redeemer of the 
world hung upon the cruel cross with 
drops of agony upon His radiant brow, 
while his lips were wreathed in a pained 
but forgiving smile. And Judas, the 
traitor, already tasting the infernal tor- 
ments, called in vain to stay the progress 
of his dread act. The black-hearted 
deed was done. The mocking trial had 
passed, sentence had been pronounced 
and executed; and then the betrayer 
groaned and flung the money from him 
as a sinful, burning thing which had no 
worth. Upon the bloody field he cast 
himself and his bowels gushed forth in 
useless contrition. He died upon the 
spot which his blood-money purchased 
for the burial of strangers and criminals 
in the land. Ben E. Rich. 


* 
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Literature is one of the instruments, - 
one of the most powerful instruments, 
for forming character, for giving us men 
and women armed with reason, braced 
by knowledge, clothed with steadfast- 
ness and courage, and inspired by the 
public spirit and virtue of which it has 
been well said that they are the brightest 
ornaments of the mind of man. 
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ONCE more the Latter-day Saints are 
called upon to mourn the death of their 
leader—the man who has held the keys 
of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. 
PRESIDENT JOHN TayLor departed this 
life at five minutes to eight o’clock on 
the evening of Monday, July 25th, 1887, 
aged seventy-eight years, eight months 
and twenty-five days. 

In communicating this sad intelligence 
to the Church, over which he has so 
worthily presided for nearly ten years 
past, we are filled with emotions too 
deep for utterance. A faithful, devoted, 
and fearless servant of God, the Church 
in his death has lost its most conspicu- 
ous and experienced leader. Steadfast 
to and immovable in the truth few men 
have ever lived who have manifested 
such integrity and such _ unflinching 
moral and physical courage as our be- 
loved President who has just gone from 
us. Henever knew the feeling of fear 
connected with the work of God. But 
in the face of angry mobs, and at other 
times when in imminent danger of per- 
sonal violence from those who threat- 
eped his life, and upon occasions when 
the people were menaced with public 
peril, he never blanched—his knees 
never trembled, his hand never shook. 
Every Latter-day Saint always knew 
beforehand, on occasions when firmness 
and courage were needed, where Presi- 
dent John Taylor would be found, and 
what his tones would be. He met every 
issue squarely, boldly and in a way to 
call forth the admiration of all who saw 
and heard him. Undaunted courage, 
unyielding firmness were among his 
most prominent characteristics, giving 
him distinction among men who were 
distinguished for the same qualities. 
With these were combined an intense 
love of freedom and hatred of oppres- 
sion. He was a man whom all could 
trust, and throughout his life he enjoyed, 
to an extent surpassed by none, the im- 
plicit confidence of the Prophets Joseph, 
Hyrum and Brigham, and all the leading 
men and members of the Church. The 
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title of “‘Champion of Liberty,’’? which 
he received in Nauvoo, was always felt 
to be most appropriate for him to 
bear. But it was not only in the posses- 
sion of these qualities that President 
Taylor was great. His judgment was 
remarkably sound and clear, and 
through life he has been noted for the 
wisdom of his counsels and teachings. 
His great experience made his sugges- 
tions exceedingly valuable; for there has 
searcely been a public movement of any 
kind commenced, carried on, or com- 
pleted, since he joined the Church in 
which he has not taken part. 

But it is not necessary that we should, 
even if time permitted, rehearse the 
events of his long and busy life. To do 
so would only be to give a greater part 
of the history of the Church; for with it 
his biography is inseparably interwoven. 

The last time President Taylor ap- 
peared in public was on Sunday, Febru- 
ary ist, 1885. On that occasion he 
delivered a lengthy discourse in the 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, Rumors 
had been floating around for some time 
that his arrest was contemplated. In 
fact, while returning from a trip to the 
settlements in Arizona, he was advised 
in California that he was in great danger, 
and it was suggested that perhaps it 
would be better for him not to return to 
Salt Lake City. He listened to these 
cautions but still resolved to take the 
risk and came back, and fearlessly went 
about his business for some time. But 
on the evening of Sunday, February rst, 
he concluded to withdraw himself from 
the public performance of his numerous 
and important duties. In taking this 
step he did so more to preserve peace 
and to remove all possible cause of 
excitement, than from any desire for per- 
sonal safety. He perceived that there 
was a determination on the part of men 
holding official position here to raise an 
issue and, if possible, involve the Latter- 
day Saints in serious trouble. He had 
not broken any law. He knew he was 
innocent and that if he were arrested 
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and could have a fair trial, nothing could 
be brought against him. He had taken 
every precaution that a man could take 
under his circumstances to make himself 
invulnerable to attack. He was deter- 
mined that, so far as he was concerned, 
he would furnish no pretext for trouble, 
but would do everything in his power to 
prevent the people over wham he pre- 
sided from being involved in difficulty. 
From that date, upwards of two years 
and a half ago, when he left his home in 
Salt Lake City, he had not had the 
opportunity of crossing its threshold 
again. To home and its joys, its delight- 
ful associations and its happy reunions 
he has been a stranger. He has lived as 
an exile—a wanderer in the land, to the 
development and good government of 
which he has contributed so much. 
While living in this condition, one of his 
wives was stricken with disease, and 
though his heart was torn with anguish 
at the thought of her condition, and with 
anxiety to see her and minister to her in 
her deep distress, her residence was 
closely watched by spies, and when she 
was in a dying condition, was even 
searched with the hope of entrapping 
him. Thus she was deprived of the 
privilege of looking upon his beloved 


face, and he had not even the sad con- 
solation of witnessing or taking any part 
in her funeral ceremonies. 

During the two years anda half that 
President Taylor has been living in this 
condition he has been cut off from all the 
society and loving ministrations of his 
family. But though this was so hard to 
bear at his time of life, he never mur- 
mured. He was always full of courage 
and hope, cheering everyone with whom 
he was brought in contact, and lifting 
his companions, by his noble example 
out of despondency and discouragement. 
With the same courage with which he 
stood by the Prophet of God and witha 
walking-cane parried the guns of the 
mob when they vomited their sheets of 
flame and messengers of death in Car- 
thage Jail, he confronted the difficulties 
and the trials which he had to meet 
when compelled to leave his home and 
the society of those whom he loved. 


His demeanor throughout this long 
ordeal has been admirable. Everyone 
who has seen him has beenimpressed by 
his equanimity and stately bearing. 
Always distinguished for his courtesy 
and dignity of character, at no period of 
his life did he ever exhibit those traits to 
greater advantage than he has during 
his exile. He has never condescended 
even to speak evil of those who so 
cruelly persecuted him. 

By the miraculous power of God, 
President Taylor escaped the death 
which the assassins of Carthage Jail de- 
signed for him. His blood was then 
mingled with the blood of the martyred 
Prophet and Patriarch. He has stood 
since then as a living martyr for the 
truth. But to-day he occupies the place 
of a double martyr. President John 
Taylor has been killed by the cruelty of 
officials who have, in this Territory, mts- 
represented the Government of the United 
States. There is no room to doubt that 
if he had been permitted to enjoy the 
comforts of home, the ministrations of 
his family, the exercise to which he had 
been accustomed, but of which he was 
deprived, he might have lived for many 
years yet. His blood stains the clothes 
of the men, who with insensate hate 
have offered rewards for his arrest ahd 
have hounded him to the grave. History 
will yet call their deeds by their right 
names; but One greater than the com- 
bined voices of all historians will yet 
pronounce their dreadful sentence. 

It is now some months since President 
Taylor was attacked by disease. It 
came upon him by degrees, manifesting 
itself in the beginning by a swelling of 
the limbs for the want of proper exer- 
cise. He fought the disease with his 
characteristic pluck and determination. 
He would not yield. He would neither 
allow himself nor anyone else to think 
that his sickness was serious. He would 
not allow his family to know his real 
condition, as he did not wish them to 
have any anxiety on his account, and it 
was almost against his express wishes 
they were told how sick he was. When 
messages were sent by him to them, 
they were always of a re-assuring char- 
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acter. Upto the last day or two he was 
able to sit in his chair, and until quite 
recently he was able to assist himself in 
getting in and out of bed. The strength 
he has exhibited and his. tenacity of life 
have been very wonderful; for though so 
_ strong, he had partaken of scarcely any 
nourishment for the past six weeks. So 
peaceably did he pass away and so like 
a babe falling asleep that a brief period 
elapsed before those who stood around 
_his bed were sure that his spirit had 
taken its flight. 

As the sad intelligence which we now 
communicate will spread through these 
‘valleys and mountains, sorrow will fill 
the hearts of all at hearing of the last 
days of their beloved and venerable 
President. We know how deep has 
been the sympathy that has filled the 
hearts of the Saints for him in his ad- 
vanced years in thinking of his condition 
and of his being compelled to live as an 
exile from his family and the people. 
The expressions of esteem and love 
which have come to him from all parts 
of the land have deeply touched him 
and caused him great pleasure in think- 
ing how much he was beloved and how 
much his welfare was desired by all the 
Saints throughout the earth. 

His constant desire was to do every- 
thing in his power to relieve the Latter- 
day Saints from the oppressions under 
which they suffered. Every pulsation of 
his heart beat with a love of Zion and a 
desire for her redemption. We desired, 
and the desire was general, we believe, 
throughout the Church—that he might 
live to emerge from his exile and be once 
more a free man among the people 
whom he loved. But this has been de- 
niedus. He has gone to mingle with the 
holy and the pure, and to quote his own 
eloquent words, written concerning his 
dear friend Joseph the Seer, 

‘Beyond the reach of mobs and strife, 

He rests unharmed in endless life; 

His home's in the sky, he dwells with the Gods, 
Far from the furious rage of mobs,” 

And though we have lost his presence 
here, his influence will still befelt. Such 
men may pass from this life to another, 


but the love which beats in their hearts 
# rok 


for righteousness and for truth cannot 
die. They go to an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. Their influence is extended 
and will be more widely felt, and Zion 
will feel the benefit of his labors, as it 
has the labors of others who have gone 
before him. The work of God will roll 
forth. One after another of the mighty 
men—the men who have spent their lives 
in the cause of God—may pass away, 
but this will not affect the purpose of our 
Great Creator concerning His latter-day 
work. He will raise up others, and the 
work will go on increasing in. power, in 
influence, and in all true greatness, until 
it has accomplished all that God has 
predicted concerning it. 

We feel to say to the Latter-day Saints: 
Be comforted! The same God who 
took care of the work when Joseph was 
martyred, who has watched over and 
guarded and upheld it through the long 
years that have since elapsed, and who 
has guided its destinies since the depart- 
ure of Brigham, still watches over it and 
makes it the object of His care. John 
has gone; but God lives. He has given 
His people a testimony of this. Cherish 
itin your heart of hearts, and live so 
each day that when the end of your mor- 
tal lives shall;come, you may be counted 
worthy to go where Joseph, Brigham 
and John have gone, and mingle with 
that glorious throng, whose robes have 
been washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb. This is the earnest prayer for 
all Saints and for all the honest in heart, 
of your unworthy servants in Christ, 

George O. Cannon, 
Joseph F. Smith. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


John Taylor was born in Milnthorp, 
Westmoreland County, England, Nov- 
ember ist, 1808. He was educated in 
his native country, and being naturally 
devotional he was impressed early with 
religious influences and became a con- 
sistent member of the Methodist Church, 
In 1830 his parents, James and Agnes 
Taylor, emigrated to Canada. Two 
years later he joined them there, and 
making the acquaintance of Miss Leon- 
ora Cannon, daughter of Captain Can- 
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non of the Isle of Man, he married her 
and settled in Toronto, engaging in the 
business of wood turner. 

Here he became associated with a 
number of progressive Methodists, and 
being convinced by study of the Scrip- 
tures that Modern Christendom had de- 
parted from the primitive simplicity, 
power and purity of apostolic times, he 
and another preacher boldly proclaimed 
these views and pointed out prevailing 
errors. These utterances brought them 
into conflict with the Methodist author- 
ities, but the reformers would not, when 
brought to trial, swerve one iota from 
their conscientious convictions. A little 
body of devout worshippers met from 
time to time, read the scriptures, ex- 
horted each other to lives of morality 
and obedience to God and prayed for 
the restoration of primitive Christianity, 
Mr. Taylor was a prominent worker in 
this preparatory movement. 

In 1836 Elder Parley P. Pratt who had 
been sent on a mission to Canada, with 
the prophecy that he would find a peo- 


ple in Toronto prepared to receive his | 


message, called at the house of Mr. 
Taylor and was afterwards introduced 
to the little congregation of enquirers. 
Mr. Taylor and his wife and several 
others received the Gospel, after diligent 
investigation, and were baptized. In 
1837 he went to Kirtland, where he stood 
up valiantly against the defamers of the 
Prophet Joseph, and after purchasing 
some land returned to Toronto. 

On the eighth of July, 1838, a revela- 
tion through the Prophet Joseph Smith 
named John Taylor, John E. Page, Wil- 
ford Woodruff and Willard Richards to 
be ordained Apostles to fill the vacan- 
cies in the Council of the Twelve. 
Brother Taylor therefore left Canada 
and moved to Missouri where, on the 
nineteenth of December, 1838, he was 
ordained to the Apostleship. 

In the fall of 1839 in company with 
Elder Wilford Woodruff Brother Taylor 
started on a mission to England. They 
were both sick with fever and ague, 
Elder Taylor being nigh unto death, but 
they proceeded nevertheless, arriving in 
Liverpool on the eleventh of January, 


| 
| 


1840. He labored with great success in 
that seaport town, bringing many to a 
knowledge of the truth. In July of the 
same year he went to Ireland, preached 
in several places and baptized the first 
convert in Ireland—a farmer by the 
name of Taite. He then went to Scot- 
land, preaching in Paisley and Glasgow, 
and returning to Liverpool, proceeded 
to the Isle of Man—where he preached 
the Gospel, debated with sectarian min- 
isters, replied to pointed attacks made 
by them and succeeded in establishing 
the Church upon that Island. Before 
returning to Nauvoo he had the satisfac- 
tion of testifying that he had traveled , 
five thousand miles without purse or 
scrip, besides his journeys in the British 
Isles, on railroads, steamboats, coaches, 
on foot and horseback, had never lacked 
for anything nor asked anyone for a 
farthing. 

After \ filling this mission he became 
the editor of the Zimes and Seasons,and 
also of the Nauvoo Neighbor, a member 
of the Nauvoo City Council and a trusted 
adviser of the Prophet Joseph. When 
the Prophet and Patriarch Joseph and 
Hyrum went to Carthage under the 
pledged protection of Governor Ford, 
Elder Taylor voluntarily shared the cap- 
tivity, and when they were murderously 
assailed by the mob and cruelly shot to 
death, he struck down their loaded 
weapons with his cane and received four 
bullets in his body. His life was saved 
by another bullet which struck his watch 
and hurled him from the window back 
into the room. He was rescued by 
Elder Willard Richards, who removed 
him to another room and covered him 
up with a mattress. 

In company with the Twelve Elder 
Taylor helped to take charge of the 
affairs of the Church after the martyr- 
dom, and was with the Saints in the 
great exodus from Nauvoo, but was sent 
to England with Elders Parley P. Pratt 
and Orson Hyde to regulate affairs in 
the British mission, returning to Winter 
Quarters just as the Pioneers were de- 
parting, and following quickly in their 
rear. 

In 1849 he went on a mission to 
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France, where he engaged in the famous 
debate with several ministers in Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer:; While in France be 
studied the lafiguage and published the 
Book of Mormon in French, and going 
to Hamburg, published it also in Ger- 
man. Hereturned to Salt Lake City in 
1852 and was present and assisted at the 
laying of the corner stones of the Tem- 
ple in April, 1853. In 1854 he was placed 
in charge of the branches of the Church 
in the Eastern States, and in New York 
City published a vigorous paper called 
The Mormon, which speedily acquired a 
prominent reputation both in and out of 
the Church. He was also one of a dele- 
gation appointed to present to Congress 
a State Constitution and ask for the ad- 
mission of Utah into the Union. 

After his return from this mission he 
was identified with many important en- 
terprises, and was in the front on every 
important occasion. His manly and 
patriotic speeches and writings during 
the time of the invasion of the army in 
1857, on the occasion of the visits of 
Schuyler Colfax and other prominent 
politicians, who undertook to represent 
the Mormon people to their injury before 
the nation, and his defence of the Con- 
stitutional rights of the people made his 
name the synonym for all that is cour- 
ageous, outspoken, liberal and admirable. 

His position in the council of the 
Apostles was gravely considered some 
time before the decease of President 
Young, and it was decided that he be- 
longed of right at the head of the 
quorum. This position he occupied 
when President Brigham Young departed 
this life, and in connection with the 
other members of the Twelve he con- 
ducted the affairs of the Church with a 
wisdom, caution and conservatism which 
gained the approval and admiration of 
the people. 

At the October Conference of 1880 the 
First Presidency was again organized, 
with John Taylor as President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in all the world, and as Prophet, 
Seer and Revelator, and George Q. 
Cannon and Joseph F. Smith as his 
Counselors. This organization was sus- 


tained by unanimous vote of the several 
Quorums of the Priesthood in General 
Assembly. President Taylor labored to 
set in order all the various organizations 
of the Church at home and abroad, and 
traveled much in this and adjoining Ter- 
ritories, counseling, directing and preach- 
ing to the people. He received several 
revelations which were written and dis- 
tributed among the Priesthood, making 
known the mind and will of the Lord in 
reference to irnportant matters. 

On the passage of the Edmunds Act, 
March 22, 1882, President Taylor, who 
had been voted the use of the Gardo 
House as a family residence, made ar- 


rangements with his wives by which 


they were to return to their several 
domiciles, as he had determined to 
place himself beyond the charge of vio- 
lating the law, so that his usefulness in 
his high calling might not be impaired. 
His family chose this alternative rather 
than that he should leave the Garde 
House. This arrangement was carried 
out. President Taylor had not violated 
the law of 1862, his marital relations 
having been formed before it was en- 
acted; and he did not break the law of 
1882 for the reasons specified. Yet he 
became an object of assault under the 
pretended forms of law by the Federal 
officials engaged in the crusade against 
the Latter-day Saints. 

On the third of January, 1885, in com- 
pany with several of his brethren, he 
took a journey to New Mexico and Ari- 
zona by the Union Pacific Railway to 
Denver, thence to Albuquerque. He 
visited the Mormon settlements in the 
neighborhood of Winslow, and then 
went to Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia and thence to Hermosillo, in 
Sonora, Mexico, where he met Gover- 
nor Torres at his residence, who received 
him and his company with distinguished 
consideration. President Taylor visited 
Bensonand the adjacent settlements of 
the Saints and held meetings there and 
also on the Gila River. The party re- 
turned home by way of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Shortly after this, learning that it was 
the intention to arrest him on the false 
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charge of unlawful cohabitation, and 
knowing the disposition to incarcerate 
leading Mormons by the aid of packed 
juries, biased courts and vindictive pro- 
secuting officers, President Taylor left 
his home and retired from the public 
view. .An indictment was procured 
against him, although not a particle of 
direct evidence could be found and the 
facts were simply as stated above. In 
his retirement he continued to preside 
over the Church and direct its affairs, 
laboring. assiduously for its walfare in 


all the world. He preserved the vigor 
of his stalwart body and of his intellec- 
tual and cultured mind up to within a 
brief period of his death. His decease 
has come through a gradual breaking 
down of the forces of life, in which a 
strong constitution resisted the power 
of the destroyer until the great change 
came and his noble spirit departed in 
peace. 


—-— 


A good name is better than precious 
ointment. 


OVER MIHE CCrN. 


From childhood I had read and heard 
of England, with its antique castles and 
stately mansions, its verdant meadows, 
rustic lanes, rippling streams, ruined 
towers and romantic rocks, and lakes 
and glens; and, at times, when poetic 
sentiment ran high, and there was no 
wood to chop, had reveled in the antic- 
ipation of some day putting on the 
“‘sandal.shoon and scallop shell,’’? and 
pilgrimizing those historic shores to my 
heart’s content. 

At length it came; the long-looked 
for opportunity. I boarded an east- 
bound train, on the morning of October 
24th, 1881, and five days later found 
myself three thousand miles from home, 
walking the streets of the great city of 
New York, waiting for the steamer to 
sail that was to convey me to the goal of 
my heart’s desire. 

From.the beach at Coney Island I 
gazed for the first time upon the ocean. 
I need not say it was sublime. A dense 
fog rested upon the waters, like a veil 
on the. bosom of beauty, limiting and 
marring to some extent the view; but 
the proud swell of the grand old billows, 
keeping time to their own ceaseless roar, 
was nevertheless glorious and inspiring. 
I was horn among the mountains, and 
from earliest childhood the aspect of a 
towering peak had been to me the symbol 
of sublimity on earth, but the vision of 
ocean’s. waves—the liquid mountains of 
the rolling deep—subdued me completely, 


and for a time obliterated all former im- 
pressions. I could not speak a word; I 
could only gaze on in silent reverence. 
My mind swept to and fro; I thought of 
home and friends, of the distance be- 
tween us, and the vast journey that lay 
before me; of the long years that must 
elapse ere I could again meet and mingle 
with those I loved; and I did what 
many a stronger man has done, stood 
still and wept. 
“Adieu, adieu, my native shore, 
Fades o’er the waters blue, 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea mew; 


“Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight, 

Farewell, awhile, to him and thee, 
My native land, good night.” 

The steamer Arizona upon which I 
had luckily secured the last cabin berth, 
bound for Liverpool, left New York 
early in the afternoon of November, 
first, on her twenty-fourth voyage 
across the bosom of the rolling brine. 
She started out in the immediate pros- 
pect of inclement weather. The sky 
was over-cast, a light rain was fall- 
ing, and a deepening fog spread its 
misty veil over the surrounding scenery. 
But, to my unsophisticated gaze, nothing 
was wanting to complete the charm. 
The picture was as beautiful as new, and 
the smooth, easy motion of the vessel, 
as it sped like a living thing through 
the gently-heaving dark-green waters, 
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thrilled me with a rapture which, till 
then, I had never known Not even 
the ringing of the dinner-bell, ‘the bell 
I had so often heard, and listened to 
with solemn pleasure,’’ could rouse my 
mind from reverie, and it was not untila 


gentle tap upon my shoulder turned me | 


from the taffrail where I was leaning, 
and a young man with a large nose and 
a strong English accent informed me 
that it was ‘‘the lawst chawnce befoah 
breakfast ye knaow,”’ that I awoke to 
the realization that night was approach- 
ing, that supper or ‘‘tea’’? time had 
arrived, and that my fellow passengers 
were already busily engaged with knife 
and fork, administering to nature’s neces- 
sities, in the cabin dining-room below. 

The ocean has ever been and will for- 
ever remain poetical. It could not be 
otherwise. Were all the poetry that has 
ever been written,upon it swept into 
oblivion, the glorious theme would still 
remain to inspire the same lofty enthus- 
iasm, which has been the parent of ode, 
hymn and apostrophe innumerable. Still, 
there is no denying that our admiration 
for the ocean ‘is subject to great fluctua- 
tion, and often depends wholly upon 
point of view and surrounding circum- 
stances. There are doubtless some per- 
sons of soaring soul and cast-iron dia- 
phragm who can “‘sail the ocean blue’’ 
with all the esthetic rapture that in- 
spires them while standing on shore, 
permitting imagination to take a lone 
voyage; but these, I opine, are not yet 
as numerous as Abraham’s posterity. 
Iam prepared to wager a large orange 
that the bard who sang ‘‘I’m on the sea,”’ 
was, at the time, snugly ensconced in an 
attic, and that even the sublime oceanic 
rhapsodies of the immortal Byron were 
more the result of ocular than of tangible 
sensation. 

A man may “‘lay his hand upon the 
“ocean’s mane’’with comparative comfort, 
but when the ocean takes it into his hoary 
head to return the compliment, the con- 
ditions are more than liable to be re- 
versed. I found myself aboard this train 
of reflection immediately after dinner,as I 
stood leaning against the taffrail of the 
vessel, counting the scattered stars in 


the cloud-mottled canopy overhead, and 
the hours that would intervene between 
then and morning. As radical ~change 
had come over me. Two hours before 
I could have spent my life upon the 
briny blue; now [ thought with dismay 
of the long ten days before me. A 
death-like sensation crept over me, a 
cold sweat beaded my brow, my limbs 
trembled as with palsy, and I clutched 
convulsively the iron rail before me to 
keep from falling prostrate. Oh,if Tcould 
have beenawhale,a mermaid,a seagull— 
anything but sea-sick; or if I could only 
have got out and walked! But no; there 
I was and there I must remain, with the 
sole consolation that the only way out 
of it, was to get used to it, even if, like 
Nelson at Trafalgar, I died in the very 
moment of victory. : 

Midnight came, and with it the storm. 
The wind’s fierce whip lashed the waves 
to foaming frenzy. The ship reeled to 
and fro like a drunken man. If she had 
gone to the bottom the ordeal could 
scarcely have been more discouraging, 
and certainly would have been less pro- 
longed; but on she went, despite the 
howling gale that shrieked like'a-demon 
through her rigging, and equally un- 
mindful of the roaring, plunging sea, 
boiling round her like a hung'ry hell, 
impatient to engulf the flying prey. 

I will not keep the reader on deck 
through the long hours of that wild and 
weary night. Morning broke at last, 
and, though damp and foggy, was hailed 
with delight by the whole ship’s com- 
pany. The steamer was coasting along 
in a northeasterly direction toward the 


Banks of Newfoundland, in which peril- 


ous region, two years before, while on 
her first voyage, she ran foul of-a huge 
iceberg and smashed in her bow. The 
prevalence of fog, and the rumored 
proximity of icebergs, necessitated the 
keenest watchcare on the part of officers 
and crew, and to guard against the 
equally dangerous chance of a colli- 
sion with other vessels, the hoarse fog- 
horn was kept tooting almost incessantly 
during the fore part of the day. 

In the afternoon the sun struggled 
through its misty covering: and burst 
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gloriously upon the scene. The passen- 
gers thronged the deck with faces bright 
and smiling as the sunlight itself. My 
sea-sickness was atanend. The ordeal 
had been br ef but severe; 
“The burden that lay upon me 
Was buried in the sea,” 

and, like phoenix from its ashes, my 
spirit soared triumphant. Sick transit! 

Daylight fled, and evening came forth 
in all her beauty. It was a lovely night. 
The last traces of the storm had disap- 
peared, the ocean was waving mildly, 
and the ship flew onward like a bird 
over its smooth and glassy surface. 
Afar to the northward, bristling like 
spear-grass above the horizon, the faint 
green rays of the aurora borealis gleamed 
like spectres upon the face of night; 
while over-head the broad moon, the 
beaming flag-ship of a starry fleet, lifting 
on high her silver sail, floated majes- 


tically through the azure ocean of the 
sky. Nothing was heard but the soft 
murmur of the waves, playfully clinging 
about the vessel’s hull, or laughing in 
glee as they were pushed aside by the 
onward gliding prow. It was a night I 
shall never forget; a night I never wish 
to forget. 

“Vand in‘sight!”’ was the glad cry that 
greeted our ears early on the morning 
of the ninth, as the sun-lit cliffs of ““Ould 
Oireland”’ dawned upon the view. Our 
trans-Atlantic voyage was at an end. 
Columbus never hailed the new world 
with more delight than we did the old. 
I have always given myself credit for at 
least an average amount of patriotism, 
and have ever cherished a deep and 
abiding love for native land, but am 
compelled to confess that once in my life, 
at least, I have been heartily disgusted 
with my berth place. Lago. 


be 


PROBABLY the American clam is less 
fully understood than any other feature 
of our boasted civilization. He is either 
greatly overestimated on account of his 
naturally taciturn manner and reserve, 
or else he is regarded as an intellectual 
dwarf because he never tries to shine in 
society. 

Clams are of two classes—viz, the 
little-neck clams and the other clams, 

One of the peculiarities of the New 
York clam is that he has no vitativeness, 
as the phrenologists call it. The pale 
bluish growth in the middle of the clam 
is not vitativeness or love of life, for he 
does not care to live. Neither does he 
care whether anybody else lives or not. 

I bought a dozen raw clams of a glo- 
bular man ina white apron a short time 
ago, having at that time a very erroneous 
idea about clams in the abstract or in the 
shell. Having been accustomed to the 
antique or canned clam, which we used 
to get by bull team inan incredibly short 
time from Leavenworth and other posts 
where the land-locked or malleable clam 
s found, I knew little of the true Man- 
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hattan clam. I only knew that he cared 
little for life, but died easily. I had 
heard that the male clam would turn 
when trodden upon, but I regarded him 
as generally undemonstrative and in 
favor of arbitration. 

I was misled also by the calm and un- 
ruffled demeanor of the Eastern clam, so 
I ate these twelve pachyderms hurriedly 
in order to catch a car, fearing that my 
seat in the City Hall Park would be 
taken by someone else. In less than 
half an hour, if I had read an advertise- 
ment in the paper offering a reward for 
the return of those clams, I would have 
hunted up the owner and said to him: 
“Sir, Ido not wish to wrong any man. 
Here are your clams.”’ 

This feeling grew on me till I went to 
a drug store and bought a dose, which I 
scattered in among those turbulent ele- 
ments. It was amixture of things which 
the druggist sells during the summer as 
an Asiatic cholera mixture and in winter 
as a fire-kindler. JI could not help ask- 
ing myself, as I drank it and afterwards 
threw in one of those patent grenades 


THE CLAM. 
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for putting out a fire, why a man should 
put an incendiary under his vest to steal 
away his brains. I then went to the 
Battery and lay down under a tree. 
People who saw me tearing up the 
greensward and kicking the bark off the 
tree for a distance of seven feet above 
the ground said that it was too bad and 
claimed that no man ought to allow his 
dog to run loose in August to get hydro- 
phobia and then bite innocent people. 
People who still think that the pallid and 
aimless clam does not care for intestine 
strife and turmoil ought to go and see 
the way that tree is kicked to pieces. 

I was telling a friend afterwards about 
the lawn festival and clam colic recital 
that I had been giving, and he said that 
I made a mistake in eating the clams 
raw. Raw clams at this season of the 
year, he said, were liable to be over- 
come by the heat, or they might be old 
and blasé when they were caught, but if 
I could eat them in the form of chowder 
I would like them, and they would do 
me good. He knew a good place to get 
clam chowder and I went with him. It 
was a very vicochet place, and I was told 
that Commodore Vanderbilt came there 
and ate clam chowder only a short time 
before his death. 

So did I. 

Chowder, however, is made by shoot- 
ing two-year-old clams out of a gun, and 
then cooking them with other things 
until they seem to lose their identity. It 
does not hurt people who are used to it, 
but a man who has most always lived on 
canned Lima beans ought to have his 
postoffice address and the address of 
his favorite undertaker in his pocket be- 
fore he gives himself up to the false joys 
of clam chowder, 

After we had eaten our chowder we 
went to call on a friend, and] heard 
afterwards that he said I was a very 
much overestimated man. I can see 
now how he came to form that opinion. 
I cannot remember what I said while at 
his house, but if I said anything that 
would do to write in an autograph 
album I must have done so mechanically. 
I then went home, where I did not have 
to be polite. I have often thought that, 


in referring to the joys of home, writers 
and sculptors do not bear down hard 
enough on the fact that we can be as 
mean as we like around our own hearth- 
stone and play a kind of Jekyll-Hyde 
business for years sometimes without 
being discovered. In the meantime our 
wives are requested to always meet us 
with a smile and a pair of warm slippers, 
so that we will not become dissatisfied 
with our home and go somewhere else 
to do our carousing. Ipresume that as 
many as two or three men have been 
driven to irretrievable ruin by this means. 
The other man was ruined by eating 
pudding sauce that had elderberry wine 
init. I went home because I was afraid 
that among strangers, the way I was 
feeling,I could not carry sunshine where- 
ever I went or be the life of the party. 
So I went home where nobody expected 
it. 

Looking back over that long, dark 
afternoon, I am proud to say that I did 
not kick any of the children. No mem- 
ber of my family can ever truthfully say 
that I kicked him, even while under the 
influence of clams... I sent for a physi- 
cian and requested that he would come 
as soon as possible,not because I thought 
he could save my life, but because I 
wanted someone to lean upon and show 
my tongue to. He said I had colic. I 
had more than half suspected it all the 
time. Hethen made himself unpopular at 
our house by saying that he did not think 
I would die. After that he wrote a brief 
editorial in a foreign tongue and asked 
me if I had any one I could send to the 
drugstore with it. I said I was afraid not. 
My butler had gone down to the glazier’s 
to get one of the family diamonds 
reset and the footman was busy putting 
a new handle on our crest, but as soon 
as I was well enough I would go myself. 
I said this in a tone of biting sarcasm, 
for I have no butler and wouldn’t know 
how I could keep him busy if I had one. 
I’ve never seen the day yet when I 
couldn’t do my own butlering and still 
have time for my other work. 

He then said he would send the pre- 
scription himself if I would tell him of 
some druggist whom I felt I could trust. 
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I said I felt that I could trust most any 
druggist around here, and I hoped they 
felt the same way towards me. I took a 
great deal of medicine that night, but 
continued restless and clamerous for 
some time. I suffered very much and 
said things that were calculated to dis- 
courage the use of clams in our midst. 
I do not say that the clam, for every one 
is absolutely indigestible, but I do say 
that I cannot see why people can eat 
clams, and still hesitate about eating 
pounded glass. Neither do I understand 
why any one should buy clams on the 
half shell and then throw away the shell. 

Clams grow best in low, wet grounds 
and do not go out very much. They 
live to a great age and their plumage is 
not gaudy, even in the tropics. Many 
believe the juice of the clam to be a good 
disinfectant for those who imagine they 
see funny reptiles and polka-dot insects 
floating through the air, but I do not 
know whether it is or not. Some say that 
a cold clam is a good thing to put ona 
boil. I never tried this either, but I 


have often thought,.that if Ihad a large 
restless boil I would like to put a clam 
onit and then watch them from a dis- 
tance. The methods of the two are so 
utterly different that a combat between 
a cold and austere clam and a hot- 
headed, tight-fitting boil would be very 
instructive. 

Clams do not produce their young 
alive, but hatch them from eggs with 
which they are wisely provided by na- © 
ture. It takes the female clam a long 
time to hatch out her young, owing to 
the low temperature of her: feet. If I 
had a large flock of female clams who 
manifested a desire to hatch out some 
young clams, I would fool them while 
they were looking the other way, and 
watch their surprise when they came oft 
the nest with a large brood of oysters. 

Bill Nye. 


Nothing is so good as it seems before- 
hand. 

Repay kindness in kind, not in forget- 
fulness. 


THE STARK OF BED LE MEM, 


‘“VHERE can the Star of Bethlehem be 
found?”’ is the oft-repeated question that 
comes from many quarters. The fact is, 
no such star is visible in any part of the 
heavens. An observer with a vivid 
imagination fancied that he had dis- 
covered this long-looked-for star, and 
announced its return in some journal of 
the day. The paragraph was widely 
copied throughout the country. The 
idea pleased the popular fancy, was re- 
ceived with almost unquestioning faith, 
and the sky was eagerly scanned for a 
glimpse of the star that once shone ever 
the humble dwelling that enshrined the 
Redeemer of mankind. Even the peer- 
less Venus was impressed into service, 
and was firmly believed to be the sacred 
star once more shining upon the earth 
after wandering forages in the star depths. 

The history of the so-called Star of 
Bethlehem is briefly this: Tycho Brahé, 
a Danish astronomer, discovered in the 


year 1572, an apparently new star near 
Caph in Cassiopeia. When first seen, in 
November, it had attained the first 
magnitude. It increased rapidly in bril- 
liancy, until it rivaled Venus, and was 
visible at noonday. It began to dimin- 
ish in brightness in December when it 
disappeared from view. 

Forty years later, when the telescope 
was invented, a small telescopic star was 
found close to the spot where the won- 
derful star was seen. It is still there, 
and is probably the same. It is now 
classed. among variable stars, and is, 
therefore, liable to blaze forth at.any 
time in the same extraordinary manner. 
After classifying the star as a variable, 
the next thing to be done was to find 
out its period of variability. Astronom- 
ical records were searched, and it was 
ascertained that about the years 1263 
and 956 bright stars suddenly appeared 
near the same quarter of the heavens. 


OH! SING ME A SONG. 
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It was, therefore, classified as a variable, 
with a period of about three hundred 
years. Counting back three periods 
from 956, the exact period being uncer- 
tain, the star may have appeared near 
the time of the Christian era. Some 
imaginative observer, for this reason, 
christened it the Star of Bethlehem, and 
with scarce the shadow of a foundation 
the name has adhered to it ever since. 
It isalso known as the Pilgrim Star, and 
among astronomers as the star of 1572. 
If the star be a variable, with a period 
approximately of three hundred and 
nine years, it is now due, and liable to 
burst forth into sudden brilliancy at any 
time. No celestial event would be more 
welcome to astronomers. The scientific 
world would be wild with excitement 
over the substantiation of an ingenious 
theory and the confirmation of its hopes. 
Its first appearance, its exact position in 
the heavens, its changes from day to 
day, would be telegraphed all over the 
country, and minutely described in the 
journals of the day. The advent of a 
comet, spanning the sky from the zenith 
to the horizon, would be of no account in 
comparison with the blazing star! Mean- 
time the telescopic star near Caph in Cas- 


siopeia shows no signs of any coming dis- 
turbance, and observers will wait patient- 
ly for developments, remembering that 
the outburst wtll be sudden, if it come. 
It is generally considered that the 
extraordinary changes of light in stars’ 
like that of 1572 are caused by sudden 
outbursts of glowing hydrogen gas, 
which by its own light and by heating up 
the whole surface of the star causes the 
immense increase in brilliancy. The 
spots, facule, and rosy protuberances on 
the sun give some idea, on a small 
scale, of what may be going on in 
other suns on a much larger scale. For- 
tunately, the new or temporary stars 
observed by terrestrial astronomers 
number only about twenty-four, an in- 
finitesimal number when compared with 
the boundless millions of stars that shine 
with nearly unchanging brightness. The 
probability is, therefore, small that our 
sun will be added to the list of blazing 
stars. He will probably shine for mil- 
lions of years to come, as he has shone 
for millions of years in the past, and if 
observed from other suns and systems 
will be classed as a variable, with a 
period of about eléven years, corres- 
ponding to the cycle of sun spots. 


OH! 


Oh! sing me a song 
Of years that are gone, 

One of those lightsome ones, merry and gay, 
That oft we heard sung 
When we two were young, 

And hopeful and happy the days sped away; 
Toiling and resting, 
Laughing and jesting, 

Out in the hay fields till browned by the sun; 
Toiling at leisure, 
Stacking with pleasure, 

Regretful, old friend, when each day’s work was 

done, 


Oh! sing me a song 
Of years that are gone, 
With hours that were golden, yet trifled away; ” 
Of hopes that lie dead, 
With youth that is fled, 
Regretted because of the sorrows that stay; 
_ To mind me, with pain, - 


SING ME A SONG. 


And anguish, in vain, eo. 
Of all the bright past that gleamed hopeful and 
fair, 
Ere gathered the woe, 
To wrinkle my brow 
With furrows,-unbidden, sure marks of grim care. 


Oh! sing me a song 
Of years that are gone 

With friends of my boyhood, forever away; 
Sorrow dwells near me, 
Haste thou to cheer me, 

My heart, ever weary, is heavy to-day; 
Weep not to pain me, 
Sing thou to gain me 

Oblivion from thoughts, that come wailing of woe, 
To shriek in mine ear, 
“Another lost year, 

And thou, Oh! unhappy, not ready to go!” 


Macleod. 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 

THE career of President John Taylor 
was one of heroic merit. The example 
of his life may be cited in all time to 
come as one deserving the praise and 
emulation of the good. From early 
youth he was devotional and religious, 
temperate and rigidly upright in all his 
dealings. When the Gospel was brought 
to him by the apostle of the Lord he was 
prepared by the purity of his life to im- 
bibe its glorious truths, and gladly em- 
braced the principles of eternal life, the 
spirit of which became the leading and 
controlling influence of his subsequent 
career. It guided him through the 
devious paths of tribulation and trial to 
victories, the most glorious that could 
crown the life work of any man. A 
martyr for Jesus Christ! Undaunted, 
knowing no fear, he was an embassador 
of God to the nations and to the world. 
He was true to his high commission and 
discharged its important duties with dis- 
tinguished ability and devotion. His 
voice rang out on all occasions clear as 
a bell, sounding glad tidings of great joy 
to those who hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness. His pen was a potent 
implement wielded with a masterly hand 
in advocacy of the holy truths of pure 
Christianity and the highest principles 
of human liberty. It also had the easy 
grace of the poet, and his sacred songs 
will be sung in all time to come, while 
men shall go forth to proclaim the 
truths of revealed religion. One of the 
most inspiriting hymns of the Latter- 
day Saints’ collection is that beginning; 

“Go ye messengers of glory, 
Run ye legates of the skies.” 

In all the various positions and posts 

of honor to which he was called, Presi- 


dent Taylor brought the experience of 
an observing and reflective mind, and 
discharged the official duties of life with 
discrimination and deliberate judgment. 
He was above caviling over small things 
and always sought to take a broad and 
comprehensive view of subjects of im- 
portance. He was a counselor and 
friend who could be trusted to the death. 
Few men have such distinguished oppor- 
tunities to display their worth and 
integrity. None ever manifested greater 
courage or love for his fellowmen. 
“Greater love than this hath no man: 
that he is willing to give his life for his 
brethren.” 

The young men of Zion received much 
consideration and encouragement from 
President Taylor, whose heart yearned 
for their welfare and progress in the 
knowledge of the things of God. His 
example in all the prominent affairs of 
life stands before them an admonition to 
faithfulness, devotion, integrity, courage, 
love and worship. Following in his 
footsteps his sons and all the sons of 
Zion may work out bright and glorious 
lives, and it will be well indeed if such 
words as the following may be spoken 
of them when their earthly existence 
shall cease: 

“He reached a good old age and his 
upright form and vigorous manner 
showed, despite his silvery hair, a well- 
preserved and healthy body, in which no 
intemperate habits of any kind had 
made inroads. The soul of honor, of 
indomitable energy and unflinching firm- 
ness when convinced of the right, Presi- 
dent Taylor was the embodiment of 
dignity and urbane authority. His 
record is without a stain and his name 
will be inscribed in the archives of 
heaven, among those of the mighty 
spirits who have helped to sway the 
destinies of this world. He has gone to 
mingle with his brethren of the last dis- 
pensation, who laid the foundations of 
this great work, and with them he 
will shine in eternal splendor as a son of 
God, an heir to the royal Priesthood, a 
ruler in the Father’s kingdom.”’ 


— 


Flattery is falsehood in disguise. 


LYING, STEALING, PALSE WIENESS. 
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THESE three kindred evils constitute 
the great bane of society. Their insid- 
ious presence, discoverable in almost 
every act of man’s life, and in every 
word of his mouth, is the germ, and 
forms the root of nearly all the evils that 
afflict humanity. Their accursed de- 
moralizing tendency is fatal to the hap- 
piness of man, is to be dreaded and 
shunned asthe poison of the deadly upas. 
To every one who has faith in God 
and man’s true mission on earth, these 
evils should be as positively and prom- 
inently denounced as they were in the 
law given to ancient Israel, which by 
divine decree not only forbade their use, 
but attached most fearful cursings and 
penalties, which were to follow the trans- 
gressor. 

The children of Israel were groaning 
in bondage, their burdens and sufferings 
had reached the extreme of human en- 
durance, and their cries ascended up to 
heaven for deliverance. God heard 
and answered, but when He sent the 
deliverer He sent also statutes and 
judgments which they were commanded 
to observe, or their bondage should re- 
turn to them with terrible cursings 
added. The first great important fea- 
ture of the law required them to abstain 
from the worship of idols—they should 
not he idolators like the nations around 
them, but should live and serve the Lord 
their God, and Him only. The law thus 
determining their relationship and duty 
to God was not sufficient; the law regu- 
lating their conduct with and towards 
each other, proclaimed the rule of ¢ruth 
and justice to be—no lying, no stealing, 
no false witness to be borne in any of 
their relations and obligations, either of 
word or deed. Love to God, and truly 
just dealing with their fellowmen were 
required of all. 

The moral status of man towards God 
and his fellowman is by the law thus de- 
fined with great precision; and none 
need err for want of understanding. The 
law is good for all men and for all time. 


*® See Ley. xix, II, 12. 


if not legally, a crime. 
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Man’s moral obligations to his fellow- 
men, now as then, equally forbid any 
resort to prevarication and lying. The 
habit so easily formed is in all its many 
shapes fatal to all moral culture and de- 
velopment. It saps the very foundation 
of all integrity of character, and is the 
beginning o every other vice and sin. 
“Ye shall not le one to another,” is a 
positive command that the language we 
use shall give a ¢vue utterance. of the 
thoughts within. Speech is the means 
by which spirit communicates with spirit 
and performs the duties of a high and 
holy office. Upon truthful utterances 
depend the welfare of the spirit. If not 
true they are aviolation of the speaker’s 
consciousness and destroy the hearer’s 
confidence in human fidelity. 

Man by his acts exhibits his convic- 
tions of moral right and wrong. In his 
acts and relations with others he is 
bound to respect all their rights, bound 
at least to do as he would be done to, 
in all the ordinary transactions of life. 
All overreaching is, therefore, wrong. 
To take advantage of another’s necessi- 
ties, and compel him to sell for less, or 
pay more for a thing than it is really 
worth, is wrong; is depriving another of 
his right, since every man is entitled to 
the avails of his own industry. Yet men 
are prone to do this very thing. It is 
simply one method of stealing. Morally, 
Tn all contracts, 
justice should be measured out to both 
parties; neither should overreach the 
other so as to obtain more than is fairly 
right. The loaner of money has no 
reasonable rate for its use; his rate is 
determined by the necessities of the bor- 
rower. This spirit of Mammon which 
siezes upon the distress of another, to 
extort for a thing more than it is worth, 
is the spirit of robbery, of piracy; it is 
obtaining the property of another with- 
out a consideration, a method of stealing 
almost universally resorted to by sharp 
business men. 

All these practices so common in the 
business affairs of life, show that the 
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soul is destitute of that noble sympathy 
which leads us to rejoice with the happy, 
to weep with the unhappy, to aid and 
lift up the unfortunate and downtrodden. 
This spirit of injustice and extortion so 
prevalent, induees the shrewd to prey 
upon the weak, and makes it difficult for 
a truly just and upright man to follow 
all the cunning devices of business as 
practiced by the mass engaged in it. 
No man, however, can pursue such a 
course without suffering fearfully in his 
moral life, losing sympathy for human 
suffering,and dwarfing his moral develop- 
ment. 

He that will do the right,and be just in 
all his intercourse with his fellowmen, will 
be as unwilling to give less than a thing 
is worth, as he would be to sell it for less. 
He will find the daily business of life a 
daily discipline in moral action and 
development, and achieve the triumph of 
living the ‘“‘golden rule.” 

The utmost truth is required in all our 
dealings and intercourse with others. 
We hold intercourse with each other by 
speech, and are so constituted that we 
are prone to believe, until by painful ex- 
perience we learn there are those who 
will deceive. We are made to depend 
upon the truthfulness of each other for 
much important knowledge, for many of 
our moral judgments. When we cannot 
confide in each other we are in a de- 
plorable situation indeed. We are cer- 
tainly bound to truth in all cases where 
the person addressed has aright to de- 
mand it. We must not by word, deed 
or sign, mislead or decieve another to 
his injury, or to our advantage. In all 
cases the law is imperative ‘‘thou shalt 
motwie:.* . 

In multitudinous ways it is done by, 
the crafty and cunning. The cunning 
man, is a dishonest man, applied in a 
certain way. He is always trying to 
obtain an advantage beneficial to him- 
self; the politician seeks to influence 
men for self or party ends, and in both 
cases there is more or less falsehood and 
down right lying. He lies by nods and 
winks, by smiles and grave looks, and 
even by his silence. Silence is a wrong 
when facts are withheld which another 


has a right to demand to enable him to 
act justly, and to avoid error. False- 
hood is of protean forms, as many 
headed as the fabled hydra, and as 
deadly to all moral growth as the ser- 
pent’s poisonous bite that knows no 
cure. 

To affirm or swear falsely was a sin in 
Israel equal to that of profaning the 
name of God. It was not necessary to 
appear before some tribunal and commit 
perjury by taking an oath, to become a 
false witness, but in every instance 
where falsehood was resorted to in evi- 
dence for or against another the offender 
was liable to the full penalty of the law. 
This wrong included all the slander, all 
evil speaking, all backbiting and deceit 
by falsifying in all its many forms; by 
which’ we see how closely it is allied 
with the other evils named. All deceit 
and hypocrisy, all that is false, though 
one should only appear to be what he is 
not, is to be abhorred equally with one 
who loveth and maketh a lie. 

Every soul who has faith in God and 
in the mission of Jesus Christ as the 
author and finisher of his faith, must | 
admit the justice of rewards and punish- 
ments attached to the divine law. By 
its Author it was declared that all liars 
shall have their part, or reward, in a’ 
lake of fire and brimstone; shall not 
come within the gates of the holy city, 
but shall dwell outside with dogs, sor- 
cerers, whoremongers, idolaters and 
murderers, the companions they have 
fitted themselves for by lying. Yet all 
this is not sufficient to deter men from 
indulging in the habit of lying, in one or 
other of the many forms in which they 
practice deceit, to gain advantage for 
self, to the injury of another. No in- 
telligent person with a sincere faith can 
indulge in such practice without work- 
ing a terrible violation of conscience, self 
condemnation and consequent misery, 
resulting in utter disregard of all human 
obligations. 

The moral culture and spiritual de- 
velopment of the soul of man, is the 
great object of all human existence. All 
means that can be used to accomplish 
this end should be diligently applied; 
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and every evil, however trifling, should 
be as carefully avoided. The moral 
recititude of men must be determined 
by the law of God where ever tliat law 
has been revealed. It implies free 
agency—the power to do or not to do 
that which shall be in full accord with 
the divine—the highest spiritual develop- 


ment that can be attained, and that 
which secures the highest possible de- 
gree of happiness to the soul in its 
spiritual and eternal life. SW R. 


—— 


Don’t do it—The mean act that is 
prompted by selfishness and encouraged 
by expediency. 


A BOLD, BUCCANEE Ke 


AND now we come to the greatest of 
all the buccaneers of the Spanish main, 
he who stands pre-eminent amongst 
them,!and whose name even to this day is 
a charm to call up his deeds of daring, 
his dauntless courage, his truculent 
cruelty, and his insatiate and unappeas- 
able lust for gold—Captain Henry Mor- 
gan, the bold Welshman, who brought 
buccaneering to the height and flower of 
its glory. Having sold himself, after 
the manner of the times, for his passage 
across the seas, he worked out his time 
of servitude at the Barbadoes. As soon 
as he had regained his liberty he entered 
upon the trade of piracy, wherein he 
soon reached a position of considerable 
prominence. He was associated with 
Mansvelt at the time of the latter’s des- 
cent upon Saint Catherine’s Isle, the 
importance of which spot, as a centre 
of operations against the neighboring 
coasts, Morgan never lost sight of. 

The first attempt that Captain Henry 
Morgan ever made against any town in 
the Spanish Indies was the bold descent 
upon the city of Puerto del Principe in 
the island of Cuba, with a mere handful 
‘of men. It was a deed the boldness of 
which has never been outdone by any of 
a like nature—not even the famous at- 
tack upon Panama itself. Thence they 
returned to their boats in the very face 
of the whole island of Cuba, aroused 
and determined upon their extermina- 
tion. Not only did they make good 
their escape, but they brought away with 
them a vast amount of plunder, com- 
puted at three hundred thousand pieces 
of eight, besides five hundred head of 
cattle and many prisoners held for ran- 

~ 


som. But when the division of all this 
wealth came to: be made, lo! there were 
only fifty thousand pieces of eight to be 
found. What had become of the rest 
no man could tell but Captain Henry 
Morgan himself. Honesty among thieves 
was never an axiom with him. 

Rude, truculent, and dishonest as Cap- 
tain Morgan was, he seems to have had 
a wonderful power of persuading the 
wild buccaneers under him to submit 
everything to his judgment, and to rely 
entirely upon his word. In spite of the 
vast sum of money that he had very evi- 
dently made away with, recruits poured in 
upon him, until his band was larger and 
better equipped than ever. And now it 
was determined that the plunder harvest 
was ripe at Porto Bello, and that city’s 
doom was sealed. The town was de- 
fended by two strong castles thoroughly 
manned, and officered by as gallant a 
soldier as ever carried Toledo steel at 
his side. But strong castles and gallant 
soldiers weighed not a barley-corn with 
the buccaneers, when their blood was 
stirred by the lust of gold. 

Landing at Puerto Naos, a town some 
ten leagues westward of Porto Bello, 
they marched to the latter town, and 
coming before the castle boldly de- 
manded its surrender. It was refused, 
whereupon Morgan threatened that no 
quarter should be given. Still surrender 
was refused; and then the castle was at- 
tacked, and after a bitter struggle was 
captured. Morgan was as good as his 
word: every man in the castle was shut 
in the guard-room, the match was set 
to the powder-magazine, and soldiers, 
castle, and all were blown into the air, 
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whilst through all the smoke and the 
dust the buccaneers poured into the 
town. Still the governor held out in 
the other castle, and might have made 
good his defence, but that he was be- 
trayed by the soldiers under him. Into 
the castle poured the howling bucca- 
neers. But still the governor fought on, 
with his wife and daughter clinging to 
his knees and beseeching him to sur- 
render, and the blood from his wounded 
forehead trickling down over his white 
collar, until a merciful bullet put an end 
to the vain struggle. 

. Here were enacted the old scenes. 
Everything plundered that could be 
taken, and then a ransom set upon the 
town itself. This time an honest, or an 
apparently honest, division was made of 
the spoils, which amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pieces of eight, 
besides merchandise and jewels. 

The next towns to suffer were poor 
Maracaybo and Gibraltar, now just be- 
ginning to recover from the desolation 
wrought by L’Olonoise. Once more 
both towns were plundered of every 
bale of menchandise and of every piastre, 
and once more both were ransomed, 
until everything was squeezed from the 
wretched inhabitants. Here affairs 
were like to have taken a turn, for when 
Captain Morgan came up from Gibraltar, 
he found three great men-of-war lying 
in the entrance to the lake awaiting his 
coming. Seeing that he was hemmed 
in, in the narrow sheet of water. Captain 
Morgan was inclined to compromise 
nfitters, even offering to relinquish al] 
the plunder he had gained if he were 
allowed to depart in peace. But no; the 
Spanish admiral would hear nothing of 
this. Having the pirates, as he thought, 
securely in his grasp, he would relinquish 
nothing, but would sweep them from 
the face of the sea once and forever. 

That was an unlucky determination 
for the Spaniards to reach, for instead of 
paralyzing the pirates with fear, as he 
expected it would do, it simply turned 
their mad courage into as mad despera- 
tion. A great vessel that they had 
taken with the town of Maracaybo was 
converted into a fire-ship, manned with 


logs of wood in montera caps and sailor 
jackets, and filled with brimstone, pitch, 
and palm leaves soaked in oil. Then 
out of the lake the pirates sailed to 
meet the Spaniards, the fire-ship leading 
the way, and bearing down directly upon 
the admiral’s vessel. At the helm stood 
volunteers, the most desperate and the 
bravest of all the pirate gang, and at the 
ports stood the logs of wood in montera 
caps. So they came up with the admiral, 
and grappled with his ship in spite of 
the thunder of all his great guns, and 
then the Spaniard saw, all too late, 
what his opponent really was. 

He tried to swing loose, but clouds of 
smoke and almost instantly a mass of 
roaring flames enveloped both vessels, 
and the admiral was lost. The second 
vessel, not wishing to wait for the com- 
ing of the pirates, bore down upon the 
fort, under the guns of which the cow- 
ardly crew sunk her, and made the best 
of their way to the shore. The third 
vessel, not having an opportunity to 
escape, was taken by the pirates with- 
out the slightest resistance, and the 
passage from the lake was cleared. So 
the buccaneers sailed away, leaving 
Maracaybo and Gibraltar prostrate a 
second time. 

And now Captain Morgan determined 
to undertake another venture, the like 
of which had never been equalled in all 
of the annals of buccaneering. This 
was nothing less than the descent upon 
and the capture of Panama, which was, 
next to Cartagena, perhaps, the most 
powerful and the most strongly fortified 
city in the West Indies. In preparation 
for this venture he obtained letters of 
marque from the Governor of Jamaica, by 
virtue of which elastic commission he be: 
gan immediately to gather around him all 
material necessary for the undertaking. 

When it became known abroad that 
the great Captain Morgan was about 
undertaking an adventure that was to 
eclipse all that was ever done before, 
great numbers came flocking to his 
standard, until he had gathered together 
an army of two thousand or more des- 
peradoes and pirates wherewith to pro- 
secute his adventure, albeit the venture 
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itself was kept a total secret from every 
one. Port Couillon, in the island of 
Hispaniola, over against the Ile de la 
Vache, was the place of muster, and 
thither the motley band gathered from 
all quarters. Provisions had been 
plundered from the main-land wherever 
they could be obtained, and by the 24th 
of October, 1670 (O. S.), everything was 
in readiness. 

The island of Saint Catharine, as it 
may be remembered, was at one time 
captured by Mansvelt, Morgan’s master 
in his trade of piracy. It had been 
retaken by the Spaniards, and was now 
thoroughly fortified by them. Almost the 
first attempt that Morgan had made asa 
master-pirate was the retaking of Saint 
Catharine’s Isle. In that undertaking 
he had failed ; but now, as there was an 
absolute need of some such place asa 
base of operations, he determined that 
the place must be taken. And it was 
taken. The Spaniards, during the time 
of their possession, had fortified it most 
thoroughly and completely, and had the 
governor thereof been as brave as he 
who met his death in the castle of Porto 
Bello, there might have been a different 
tale to tell. As it was, he surrendered 
it in a most cowardly fashion, merely 
stipulating that there should be a sham 
attack by the buccaneers, whereby his 
credit might be saved. And so Saint 
Catharine was won. 

The next step to be taken was the 
capture of the castle of Chagres, which 
guarded the mouth of the river of that 
name, up which river the buccaneers 
would be compelled to transport their 
troops and provisions for the attack upon 
the city of Panama. This adventure was 
undertaken by four hundred picked men 
under the command of Captain Morgan 
himself. The castle of Chagres, known 
as San Lorenzo by the Spaniards, stood 
upon the top of an abrupt rock at the 
mouth of the river, and was one of the 
strongest fortresses for its size in all the 
West Indies. This stronghold Morgan 
must have if he ever hoped to win 
Panama. , 

The attack of the castle and the de- 
fence of it were equally fierce, bloody, 


and desperate. Again and again the 
buccaneers assaulted, and again and 
again they were beaten back. So the 
morning came, and it seemed as though 
the pirates had been baffled this time. 
But just at this juncture the thatch of 
palm leaves on the roofs of some of the 
buildings inside the fortifications took 
fire, a conflagration followed, which 
caused the explosion of one of the maga- 
zines, and in the paralysis of terror that 
followed, the pirates forced) their way 
into the fortifications, and the castle was 
won. Most of the Spaniards flung them- 
selves from the castle walls into the river 
or upon the rocks beneath, preferring 
death to capture and. possible torture; 
many who were left were put to the 
sword, and some few were spared and 
held as prisoners. So fell the castle of 
Chagres, and nothing now lay between 
the buccaneers and the city of Panama 
but the intervening and trackless forests. 

And now the name of the town whose 
doom was sealed was no secret. Up 
the river of Chagres went Captain 
Henry Morgan and twelve hundred men, 
packed closely in their canoes; they 
never stopped, saving now and then to 
rest their stiffened legs, until they had 
come to a place known as Cruz de San: 
Juan Gallego, where they were com- 
pelled to leave their boats on account of 
the shallowness of the water. Leaving 
a guard of one hundred and sixty men 
to protect their boats as a place of refuge 
in case they should be worsted before 
Panama, they turned and plunged into 
the wilderness before them. 

There a more powerful foe awaited 
them than a host of Spaniards with 
match, powder, and lead—starvation. 
They met but little or no opposition in 
their progress; but wherever they turned 
they found every fibre of meat, every 
grain of maize, every ounce of bread or 
meal, swept away or destroyed utterly 
before them. Even when the buccaneers 
had successfully overcome an ambus- 
cade or an attack, and had sent the 
Spaniards flying, the fugitives took the 
time to strip their dead comrades of every 
grain of food in ,their leathern sacks, 
leaving nothing but the empty bags. 
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Says the narrator of these events, him- 
self one of the expedition, ‘“‘They after- 
ward fell to eating those leathern bags, 


as affording something to the ferment of. 


their stomachs.”’ 

Ten days they struggled through this 
bitter privation, doggedly forcing their 
way onward, faint with hunger and hag- 
gard with weakness and fever. Then, 
from the high hill and over the tops of 
the forest trees, they saw the steeples of 
Panama, and nothing remained between 
them and their goal but the fighting of 
four Spainards to every one of them—a 
simple thing which they had done over 
and over again. Down they poured 
upon Panama, and out came _ the 
Spaniards to meet them; four hundred 
horse, two thousand five hundred foot, 
and two thousand wild bulls which had 
been herded together to be driven over 
the buccaneers so that their ranks might 
be disordered and broken. The bucca- 
neers were only eight hundred strong; 
thé others had either fallen in battle or 
had dropped along the dreary pathway 
through the wilderness; but in the space 
of two hours the Spaniards were flying 
madly over the plain, minus six hundred 
who lay dead or dying behind them. As 
for the bulls, as many of them as were 
shot served as food there and then for 
the half-famished pirates, for the bucca- 
neers were never more at home than in 
the slaughter of cattle. 

Then they marched toward the city. 
Three hours more fighting and they 
were in the streets, howling, yelling 
plundering, gorging, dram-drinking, and 
giving full vent to all the vile and name- 
less lusts that burned in their hearts like 
a hell of fire. And now followed the 
usual sequence of events—rapine, cru- 
elty, and extortion; only this time there 
was no town to ransom, for Morgan had 
given orders that it should be destroyed. 
The torch was set to it, and Panama, one 
of the greatest cities in the New World, 
was swept from the face of the earth. 
Why the deed was done, no man but 
Morgan could tell. Perhaps it was that 
all the secret hidingplaces for treasure 
might be brought to light; but whatever 
the reason was, it’ lay hidden in the 


‘the vast harvest of plunder. 


breast of the great buccaneer himself. 
For three weeks Morgan and his men 
abided in this dreadful place ; then they 
marched away with one hundred and 
seventy-five beasts of burden loaded 
with treasures of gold and silver and 
jewels, besides great quantities of mer- 
chandise, and six hundred prisoners held 
for ransom. Whatever became of all 
that vast wealth, and what it amounted 
to no man but Morgan ever knew, for 
when a division was made it was found 
that there was only two hundred pieces 
of eight to each man. 

When this dividend was declared, a 
howl of execration went up, under which 
even Captain Henry Morgan quailed. 
At night he and four other commanders 
slipped their cables and ran out to sea, 
and it was said that these divided the 
greater part of the booty amongst them- 
selves. But the wealth plundered at 
Panama could hardly have fallen short 
of a million and a half of dollars. Com- 
puting it at this reasonable figure, the 
various prizes won by Henry Morgan 
in the West Indies would stand as 
follows: Panama, one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, Porto Bello, eight 
hundred thousand dollars, Puerto del 
Principe, seven hundred thousand 
dollars, Maracaybo and Gibraltar, four 
hundred thousand dollars, various pirac- 
ies, two hundred and fifty thousand— 
making a grand total of three million six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars as 
With this 
fabulous wealth, wrenched from the 
Spaniards by means of the rack and the 
cord, and pilfered from his companions 
by the meanest of thieving, Captain 
Henry Morgan retired from business, 
honored of all, rendered famous by his 
deeds, knighted by the good King 
Charles II, and finally appointed gover- 
nor of the rich island of Jamaica. 

Other buccaneers followed him. Cam- 
peche was taken and sacked, and even 
Cartagena itself fell; but with Henry 
Morgan culminated the glory of the buc- 
caneers, and from that time they declined 
in power and wealth and wickedness 
until they were finally swept away. 

floward Pyle in Harpers. 
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Ear y in the morning following their 
entrance into Carthage, Joseph, his 
brother Hyrum and the other members 
of the Nauvoo City Council, named in 
the warrant of arrest sworn out by the 
Higbees, voluntarily surrendered them- 
selves to constable Bettisworth. Shortly 
afterwards the Prophet was againarrested 
by the same constable on a charge of 
treason against the State and people of 
Illinois, on the oath of one Augustine 
Spencer. Hyrum was arrested ona sim- 
ilar charge, sworn out by Henry. O. 
Morton. And thus the difficulties thick- 
ened. 


Soon after the second arrest, Governor; 


Ford presented himself and requested 
Joseph to accompany him, as he desired 
to present him to the troops, to whom he 
had promised the night before a view of 
the prophet. The troops had been 
drawn up in two lines and Joseph and 
Hyrum linking arms with Brigadier- 
General Miner R. Deming passed be- 
tween them, accompanied by their 
friends and a company of Carthage 
Greys. They were introduced as Gen- 
eral Joseph and General Hyrum Smith. 
The Carthage Greys a few, minutes be- 
fore at the headquarters of General 
Deming, from which the party had 
started to be presented to the troops, 
had revolted and behaved in an uproar- 
ous manner, but were pacified by the 
Governor, and accompanied him, Gen- 
eral Deming and the Prophet and his 
party to where the other troops were 
drawn up in line. Here they again 


revolted because the brothers Smith 
Doak 


were introduced to the troops from 
McDonough county as ‘‘Generals’’ Smith. 
Some of the officers threw up their 
hats, drew their swords and said they 
would introduce themselves to ‘“‘the 
d—ned Mormons in a different style.’ 
They were again pacified by the Gov- 
ernor who promised them ‘“‘full’’ satis- 
faction. But they continued to act in 
such an insubordinate manner that ee 
eral Deming put them under arrest,* 


*The manner of this incident about the revolt 
of the Carthage Greys is thus related in Gregg’s 
History of Hancock County:—‘It seems that 
after the McDonough regiment had been dis- 
banded, and were about to return home, they 
expressed a desire to see the prisoners (Joseph 
and Hyrum). The wish was reasonable,-and as 
the easiest mode of gratifying: it, they were 
drawn up in line, and General Deming with the 
two prisoners, one on each arm, and the Greys 
as an escort, passed along the line of troops, 
Deming introducing them as General Joseph 
Smith and General Hyrum Smith, of the Nauvoo 
Legion. The Greys not aware. that this was 
done at the request of the McDonough men, and 
not satisfied to be made an escort to such a dis- 
play, exhibited of dissatisfaction, and 
finally gave vent to their feelings by hisses and 
groans. As apunishment for this offense they 
afterward ordered under arrest. In the 
meantime there was great excitement in the 
company. Asa detachment of the troops was 
being detailed for the purpose of putting the 
General's order into execution the officer in com- 
mand of the Greys addressed them a few words 
and then said: “Boys will you submit to an 
arrest for so trifling an offense?” “No!” 


signs 


were 


was the 
unanimous response, ‘Then load your pieces 
with ball,"’ was’the sullen order. In the mean- 
time some explanations had been made, which 
permitted General Deming to countermand the 
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but they were afterwards released with- 
out punishment. 

The members of the Nauvoo City 
Council under arrest for riot, in destroy- 
ing the Expositor press, were taken be- 
fore R. F. Smith, justice of the peace 
and also captain of the Carthage Greys. 
It will perhaps be remembered that 
Governor Ford had told Joseph, in a 
communication referred to in our last 
number, that nothing but his appearing 
before Justice Morrison, who issued the 
writ against him. would vindicate the 
majesty of the law, but now the prison- 
ers were at Carthage where Justice Mor- 
rison lived, and could have appeared 
before him, and were willing to do so, 
they were taken before another justice. 
There can be no reason given for this 
change of proceedure except it be the 
fact that Captain R. F. Smith was more 
bitter in his prejudices against the Mor- 
mons than Justice Morrison. 

In order to avoid increasing the ex- 
citement, the prisoners admitted there 
was sufficient cause to be bound over to 
appear at the next term of the circuit 
court for Hancock County. The bonds 
amounted to seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Justice Smith dismissed his court with- 
out taking any action on the charge of 
treason under which the brothers Smith 
were still held; but about eight o’clock 
the same evening, Constable Bettisworth 
appeared at their lodgings at the Hamil- 
ton House and insisted on their going to 
jail. The Prophet demanded to see the 
copy of the mittimus which was at first 


denied; but upon his counsel—Messrs. 
Woods & Reid—informing the constable 
that the accused were entitled to a hear- 
ing before a justice, before they could be 
sent to jail, to the surprise of every- 
body he produced a mittimus, issued 
by Justice R. F. Smith. It stated 
that Joseph and Hyrum Smith were 
under arrest charged with treason; ‘‘and 
have been,” so read the paper, ‘“‘brought 
before me, a justice of the peace in 
and for said county, for trial at the seat 
of justice hereof, which trial has been 


necessarily postponed, by reason of the 


absence of material witnesses.’’ Now, 
this mittimus, so far as it relates to the 


| prisoners appearing before Justice Smith 


is concerned, is an infamous falsehood, 
“unless,”’ as Lawyer Reid, in the account 
he published of these proceedings, says: 
“the prisoners could have appeared 
before the justice without being present 
in person or by counsel.” The same 
representation of the case was made to 
me by Lawyer Woods who, at the time, 
was associated with Mr. Reid as the 
Prophet’s counsel, and whom I met 
several years ago in Iowa. 

Joseph and his counsel and his friends 
protested most vigorously against this 
unlawful proceeding, but to no avail. 
R. F. Smith finding his mittimus unlaw- 
ful, appealed to the governor as to what 
he should do; to which the governor 
answered: ‘You have the Carthage 
Greys at your command.” That was 
sufficient. What the justice had illegally 
begun, the same person as capfaiz must 
with unlawful force consummate. Yet 


order of arrest, and the Greys were quietly 
marched back to their encampment.” This 
account says nothing of the fact that it was 
generally known, that the night before, Governor 
Ford had promised all the troops a view of 
Generals Smith, and the Greys had been in 
revolt at General Deming's headquarters before 
the party including Joseph and Hyrum reached 


the McDouough troops. Moreover, I was 
informed by Colonel H. G. Ferris, when in 


Carthage two years ago, that when word arrived 
in that place that Joseph Smith would surrender 
himself to the authorities, if the governor would 
pledge him protection and a fair trial, the 
governor made a speech to the mixed multitude 


of troops-and citizens in which he stated the 
proposition of the Smiths, and wanted to know 
if they would sustain him in pledging them 
protection, to which they responded in the 
affirmative. There was some talk, too, of send- 
ing the Greys as a posse to escort the Smiths 
into Nauvoo, Against this proceeding General 
Deming protested and told Governor Ford that 
the pledge of protection made by the crowd 
and the troops was not to be depended upon, it 
was insincere, and that the lives of the Smiths 
was not to be trusted to the Greys. The Gover- 
nor however disregarded the warning of Gen- 
eral Deming. Colonel Ferris was present at 
this meeting —B. H.R. 
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when this same governor was appealed 
to by the other party for protection 
against this unhallowed as well ag un- 
lawful proceeding, he was indeed sorry 
the thing had occurred, but he could not 
interfere with the civic powers. 

Elder John Taylor went to the gover- 
nor and reminded him of his pledges of 
protection. He expressed his dissatis- 
faction at the course taken, and told him 
that if they were to be subject to mob 
rule, and to be dragged contrary to law 
into prison, at the instance of every 
scoundrel whose oath could be bought 
for a dram of whisky, his protection 

‘ availed very little, and they had mis- 
calculated his promises. 

In the meantime a drunken rabble had 
collected in the street in front of the 
Hamilton House and Captain Dunn with 
some twenty men came to guard the 
prisoners to jail. The Prophet’s friends 
stood by him in these trying times and 
followed him through the excited crowd 
in the direction of the jail. Stephen 
Markham walked on one side of the 
Prophet and his brother Hyrum and 
Dan Jones on the other and with their 
walking sticks kept back the rabble, 
which several times broke through the 
guard, while Elder Taylor, Willard 
Richards, and John S. Fullmer walked 
behind them. 

The jail was reached in safety and the 
prisoners given in charge of Mr. George 
W. Stigall} who first put them into the 
criminal’s cell, but afterwards gave them 
the more comfortable quarters known 
as the debtors’ apartment. The prison- 
ers and their friends stretched out on 
the floor of the old jail—and so passed 
the night of the twenty-fifth. 

Governor Ford represents in his His- 
tory of Illinois, that these men were 
placed in jail to protect them from the 
rabble, but says not a word about the 
protests of the prisoners against being 
thrust into jail, or the illegal means em- 
ployed in putting them there. 

In the forenoon of the twenty-sixth, a 
lengthy interview took place between 
Governor Ford and Joseph in which the 
whole cause of the trouble was re- 
viewed, the causes leading up to the 


destruction of the Lxpositor press, call- 
ing out the Legion on which the charge 
of treason was based, and all other 
things connected with the difficulties. 
Governor Ford condemned the action 
of the city council, but the course pur- 
sued by that body was ably defended by 
Joseph, and showed that even if they 
had been wrong in following the course 
they had taken, it was a matter for the 
courts to decide -and not a thing for 
mobs to settle. In conclusion the 
Prophet told the Governor that he con- 
sidered himself unsafe in Carthage, as 
the town was swarming with men who 
had openly sworn to take his life. He 
understood the Governor contemplated 
going to Nauvoo, accompanied by the 
militia, to investigate certain charges 
about counterfeiting the United States 
currency, and if possible secure the dies 
and other implements used in manufac- 
turing it, and Joseph demanded his free- 
dom that he might go with him. The 
governor promised him that heshould go. 
The false mittimus on which Josephand 
Hyrum Smith were thrust into prison, 
ordered the jailor to keep them in cus- 
tody, ‘‘there to remain until discharged 
by due course of law.’? But. on the 
afternoon of the twenty-sixth, Frank 
Worrell appeared before the jail in com- 
mand of the Carthage Greys and de- 
manded that the prisoners be delivered 
up to the constable to be taken before 
Justice R. F. Smith for trial. Against 
this proceeding the jailor protested, as 
the prisoners were placed in his keeping 
until “discharged by due course of law,”’ 
and not at the demand of a constable or 
military despot. But by threats result- 
ing in intimidation, Worrell compelled 
the jailor against his conviction of duty 
to surrender the prisoners to him. 
Meantime a mob had gathered at the 
door of the jail and seeing that things 
had assumed a threatening aspect, the 
Prophet stepped into the crowd, locked 
arms with one of the worst mobocrats, 
and with his brother Hyrum on the 
other arm, and followed by his faithful 
friends, proceeded to the court house. 
He had been unlawfully thrust into jail 
and as illegally and against his wishes 
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dragged out of it and exposed to his 
enemies. 

The counsel for the- brothers Smith 
asked for a continuance until the next 
day as they were without witnesses, not 
having been notified when they would 
come to trial. A continuance was 
granted until noon the next day. A 
new mittimus was made out and the 
prisoners committed again to jail—their 
old quarters. But after the prisoners 
were again lodged in jail, and without 
consulting either them or their counsel, 
Justice R. F. Smith changed the time of 
trial from noon on the twenty-seventh 
until the twenty-ninth. 

This change was made in consequence 
of a decision reached by Governor Ford 
and his military council to march all his 
troops into Nauvoo, except a company 
of fifty that would be detailed to guard 
the jail. So Mr. R. F. Smith acting, it 
will be remembered, in the double ca- 
pacity of a justice of the peace and cap- 
tain of the Carthage Greys, as a justice 
altered the date of the return of the 
subpoenas and excused the court until 
the twenty-ninth, that as a captain he 
might attend the military train entering 
Nauvoo in triumph. 

The evening of the twenty-sixth was 
spent very pleasantly by the prisoners 
and their friends. John Taylor, Willard 
Richards, John S. Fullmer, Stephen 
Markham and Dan Jones. Hyrum oc- 
cupied the principal part of the time in 
reading accounts from the Book of Mor- 
mon of the deliverance of God's ser- 
vants from prison, and in commenting 
upon them, with a view, doubtless, of 
cheering his brother Joseph, since the 
Prophet had expressed himself as having 
a presentiment of uneasiness as to his 
safety, that he had never before exper- 
ienced when in the hands of his enemies. 

Late at night all retired to rest except 
Willard Richards, who by the flickering 
flame of a tallow candle continued his 
“work of writing out some important 
documents. Joseph and Hyrum occu- 
pied the only bedstead in the room, and 
their friends lay side by side on mat- 
resses spread out on the floor. Some 
time after midnight a single gun was 


fired near the prison. Elder Richards 
started in his chair, and Joseph rose 
fronijthe bed where he had _ been lying, 
and stretched himself out on the floor 
between Fullmer and Jones. 

“Lay your head on my arm for a pil- 
low Brother John,”’ said the Prophet to 
Fullmer as he kindly placed his arm under 
that person’s head. Soonall became quiet, 
except that in a low tone Fullmer and 
the Prophet continued to talk of pre- 
sentiments the latter had received of 
approaching death. “I would like to 
see my family again,’’ said he, “and I 
would to God that I could preach to the 
Saints in Nauvoo once more.” Fullmer 
tried to cheer him by saying he thought 
he would have that privilege many 
times. 

Again all was silent, and everybody 
apparently asleep. But Joseph turned 
to Dan Jones and was heard to say: 
“Are, you. afraid to die??? To which 
the one addressed said: ‘‘Has that time 
come think you? Engaged in such a 
cause I do not think death would have 
many terrors.”’ And then the Prophet 
said: “You will yet see Wales’’—his 
native land—“and fill the mission ap- 
pointed you, before you die.’’ So 
passed away the night preceeding the 
day, which saw enacted that tragedy, 
which robbed earth of two of the noblest 
men that ever lived upon it. 

As the gory morning light struggled 
through the windows of Carthage: jail, 
the prisoners and their friends awoke, 
and the Prophet required Dan Jones to 
go down stairs and enquire of the guard 
about the gun that was fired in the night, 
what the meaning of it was, etc. 

Jones went accordingly, and found 
Frank Worrell in command of the guard, 
and the answer he received to his in- 
quiry was this: ‘‘We have had too much 
trouble to get old Joe here to let him 
ever escape alive, and unless you want 
to die with him, you had better leave 
before sun down; and you are not a 
d—n bit better than him for taking his 
part; and you'll see that I can prophecy 
better than old Joe, for neither he nor 
his brother, nor anyone who will remain 
with them, will see the sun set to-day.” 
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This answer Jones related to Joseph, 
who told him to go to the governor at 
once and report the words of the gard. 
On his way to the governor’s quarters at 
the Hamilton House, Jones passed a 
crowd of men who were being addressed 
by a person unknown to him. He 
paused long enough to hear these words: 

“Our troops will be discharged this 
morning in obedience to orders, and for 
a sham we will leave the town; but 
when the governor and the McDonough 
troops have left for Nauvoo this fore- 
noon, we will return and kill those men 
if we have to tear the jail down,” (ap- 
plause.) These words and what the 
captain of the guard said were faithfully 
reported to Governor Ford; in reply to 
which he said: ‘You are unnecessarily 
alarmed for the safety of your friends, 
sir; the people are not that cruel.” 

Angered at such an answer the follow- 
ing conversation occurred: 

Jones. ‘The Messrs Smith are Ameri- 
can citizens, and have surrendered them- 
selves to your excellency upon your 
pledging your honor for their safety; 
they are also master Masons, and as 
such I demand of you the protection of 
their lives. If you do not this, I have 
but one more desire, and that is, if you 
leave their lives in the hands of those 
men to be sacrificed— 

Governor Ford. ‘‘What is that, sir?”’ 

Jones. “It is that the Almighty will 
preserve my life to a proper time and 
place, that I may testify that you have 
been timely warned of their danger.”’ 

The governor manifested some excite- 
ment daring this conversation, turning 
pale at the Masonic warning Jones gave 
him. The effect however was but mo- 
mentary. 

Jones returned to the jail after his con- 
versation with the governor, but was 
denied admission. He then returned to 
the governor to secure a pass; and ar- 
rived at the square just as that officer 
was disbanding the militia. It is cus- 
tomary when the militia has been called 
together to assist in execution of the 
laws, or to suppress an insurrection, to 
dismiss the respective companies in 
charge of their several commanders to 


be marched home and there be dis- 
banded. But in this instance the gover- 
nor disbanded 411 the troops, except the 
Carthage Greys whom, it appears, he 
had selected to guard the jail, and the 
McDonough troops who were to accom- 
pany him to Nauvoo, 

Governor Ford himself represents that 
there were about twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred of the militia at Cathage and some 
five hundred at Warsaw. As the dis- 
banded militia left the square they acted 
in a boisterous manner, shouting that 
they would only go a short distance 
from town and then come back and 
kill old Joe and Hyrum as soon as the 
governor was far enough out of town. 
Dan Jones called the attention of the 
governor to these threats but he ignored 
them. I suppose these are the threats 
of which Governor Ford himself speaks 
in his history of these unfortunate events, 
when he says: 

“T had heard of some threats being made, 
but none of an attack upon the prisoners whilst 
These threats seemed to be made by in- 
dividuals not acting in concert. They were no 
more than the bluster which might have been 
expected, and furnished no indication of num- 
bers combining for this or any other pure 
pose,’"* 

It will be remembered that Governor 
Ford expressed a determination to 
march with all his forces into Nauvoo, 
and Joseph having heard of this, in the in- 
terview at the jail before alluded to, ex- 
pressed a desire to accompany him, and 
the governor promised him he should go. 
This promise the governor failed to keep 
because a council of his officers con- 
vinced him that to take the Prophet with 
them to Nauvoo “would be highly in- 
expedient and dangerous.’’ Indeed the 
whole plan of marching all his forces 
into Nauvoo was abandoned. The ex- 
pedition had been formed for the pur- 
pose of striking terror into the hearts of 
the citizens of Nauvoo, by a display of 
military force in their midst, and to 
satisfy the wishes of the anti-Mormons. 
Speaking of this projected semi-invasion 
of Nauvoo and the preparations made 
for the start, Governor Ford says: 


in jail. 
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“TY observed that some of the people became 
more and more excited and inflammatory the 
further the preparations were®advanced. Occa- 
sional threats came to my ears of destroying the 
city and murdering or expelling the inhabitants. 

“T had no objection to ease the terrors of the 
people by such a display of force, and was 
most anxious also to search for the alleged ap- 
paratus for making counterfeit money; and in 
fact to inquire into all the charges made against 
that people, if I could have been assured of 
my command against mutiny and insubordina- 
tion. But I gradually learned to my entire 
satisfaction that there was a plan to get the 
troops into Nauvoo, and there to begin the 
“war, probably by some of our own party, or 
some of the seceding Mormons, taking advan- 
tage of the night to fire on our own force, and 
then lay it on the Mormons, 

“I was satisfied that there were those amongst 
us fully capable of such an act, hoping that in 
the alarm, bustle and confusion of a militia 
camp, the truth could not be discovered, and 
that it might lead to the desired collision.’’* 


Such are the reasons assigned by Gov- 
ernor Ford for abandoning his plan of 
marching all his forces into Nauvoo. 
If he could persuade himself to believe 
that he had those under his command, 
who would resort to the means he him- 
self alludes to in the foregoing, to bring 
about a collision with the citizens of 
Nauvoo; and that he was fearfui that his 
whole command would mutiny when 
once in the city of the Saints, it is unfor- 
tunate for the fame of Governor Ford 
that his fears could not be aroused for 
the safety of his prisoners, who were left 
at the mercy of those same militia forces, 
of which he himself was distrustful, the 
only barrier between them and the fury 
of this mob-militia being a guard made 
up of their bitterest enemies. 

To satisfy the Anti-Mormons. the 
Governor told them he would take a 
small force with him and go in search of 
counterfeiting apparatus and would 
make a speech to the citizens of Nauvoo, 
detailing to them the consequences of 
any acts of violence on their part. En- 
route for Nauvoo, however, some of his 
officers expressed fears that the Smiths 
would be killed, and the Governor in- 
forms us that he reduced his forces, leav- 


* Ford's History of Illinois, 


ing part of his command on the way, 
and pushed with all speed for Nauvoo; 
that he might make a speech to the 
people there and return to Carthage 
that night. Giving up the idea of remain- 
ing several days to search for counter- 
feiting apparatus and making enquiries 
into the charges against the Mormon 
people. Leaving him to persue his 
journey to Nauvoo, we return to note 
the events which took place at the 
jail. 

Cyrus H. Wheelock when he visited 
Carthage jail in the morning, left the 
prisoners a six-shooting revolver, and 
John S. Fullmer, left with them a single- 
barreled pistol. Wheelock was then 
dispatched to Nauvoo to secure wit- 
nesses and documents for the expected 
trial on the charge of treason. Before 
going, however, he went to Governor 
Ford, he leaving Carthage before the 
governor started, and expressed his fears 
for the safety of the prisoners. He then 
started for Nauvoo with a heavy heart. 

Dan Jones was sent to Quincy by the 
Prophet with a letter to lawyer O. H. 
Browning, applying for his professional 
services at the ensuing trial. The letter 
was handed to Jones by A. W. Babbitt, 
the former not being allowed to enter the 
jail after leaving it in the morning. The 
mob being informed by the guard of the 
letter, set up the cry that Joe Smith was 
sending an order by Jones to the Nauvoo 
legion to come and rescue him. A 
crowd surrounded the fearless Welshman 
and demanded the letter which he re- 
fused to give up, some were in favor of 
forcing it from him, but there was a dis- 
agreement in the crowd about that, 
during which Jones mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

Stephen Markham being seen on the 
streets in the afternoon, a number of 
Carthage Greys captured him, put him 
on his horse and forced him out of town 
at the point of the bayonet, notwith- 
standing he held a pass from the Gover- 
nor to go in and out of the jail at 
pleasure. This left but Elders Richards 
and Taylor with the Prophet and his 
brother in the prison. They passed 
the afternoon in pleasant cenversation, 
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reading and singing. Elder Taylor sang 
a hymn entitled ““A poor wayfaring man 
of grief.” A peculiarly plantive piece 
of poetry, and admirably suited to their 
circumstances.* 

Late inthe afternoon Mr. Stigall the 
jailor came in and suggested that they 
would be safer in the cells, Joseph told 
him they would go in after supper. 
Turning to Elder Richards the Prophet 
said: “If we go to the cell will you go 
in with us?” 

Elder Richards. Brother Joseph, you 
did not ask me to cross the river with 
you (referring to the time when they 
crossed the Mississippi, enroute for the 
Rocky Mountains.)—You did not ask 
me to come to Carthage—you did not 
ask me to come to jail with you—and do 
you think I would forsake you now? 
But I will tell you what I will do; if you 
are condemned to be hung for treason, 
I will be hung in your stead, and you 
shall go free. 

Joseph. ‘‘But you cannot.” 

Richards. ‘I will though.” 

This conversation took place a little 
after five o’clock, and very soon after- 
wards the attack was made on, the jail. 
It appears that a mob came from the 
direction of Warsaw that evidently had 
an understanding with the Carthage 
Greys, and the members of that com- 
pany on guard at the jail, since the latter, 
without question, had but blank cart- 
ridges in their guns; and the attack was 
made under the very eyes of the rest of 
the company encamped but two or 
three hundred yards away on the public 
square, and they made no effort what- 
ever to prevent it. 

The guard at the jail played their part 
well. They fired blank shots at the advanc- 
ing mob or discharged their pieces in the 
air. They were “overpowered” (?), and 
the prison was in the hands of an in- 
furiated mob. A rush was made for the 
room where the prisoners were lodged, 
and a shower of lead was sent in through 
the door and the windows from those 
on the outside. Three minutes after 


: 


* It will be found on page 254, L.D.S. 
Hymn Book. 


the attack was commenced, Hyrum 
Smith lay stretched out on the floor of the 
jail dead, Elder Taylor lay not far from 
him savagely wounded, the Prophet was 
lying dead by the side of the old well- 
curb, just under the window from which 
he had attempted to leap,* the plighted 


* I think it proper here to insert in this foot- 
note a more particular account of the tragedy 
which took place at Carthage jail for the in- 
formation of our young people. With a view 
that the most accurate information might be 
placed before them, I have taken the following 
from the sfatement made by Elder Willard 
Richards in the Zimes and Seasons. 

“TWO MINUTES IN JAIL. 

“A shower of musket balls was thrown up 
the stairway against the door of the prison in 
the second storey, followed by many rapid foot™ 
steps. 

“While Generals Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
Mr. Taylor and myself, who were in the front 
chamber, closed the door of our room agatnst 
the entry at the head of the stairs, and placed 
ourselves against it, there being no lock on the 
door, and no catch that was unsealable. 

“The door is a common panel, and as soon 
as we heard the feet at the stair’s head, a ball 
was sent through the door, which passed be- 
tween us, and showed that our enemies were 
desperadoes and we must change our position. 

“General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor and my- 
self sprang back to the front part of the room, 
General. Hyrum Smith retreated two-thirds 
across the chamber directly in front of and 
facing the door. A ball was sent through the 
door which hit Hyrum on the side of his nose, 
when he fell backwards, extending at full length 
without moving his feet. From the holes in 
his vest (the day was warm and no one had 
their coats on but myself) pantaloons, drawers, 
and shirt, it appeared that a ball must have 
been thrown from without through the window, 
which entéred the back of his right side, and 
passing through, lodged against his watch, which 
was in the right vest pocket, completely pul- 
verizing the crystal and face, tearing off the 
hands and mashing the whole body of the 
watch. At the same instant the ball from the 
door entered his nose. 

“As he struck the floor he exclaimed em- 
phatically, ‘Jama dead man.’ Joseph looked 
towards him and responded, ‘Oh dear! Brother 
Flyrum,’ and opening the door two or three 
inches with his left hand, discharged one barrel 
of a six-shooter (the pistol left him by C. H. 
Wheelock) at random in the entry, from whence 
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faith of a State was broken, its honor 
trailed in the dust, and a stain of inno- 
cent blood affixed to its escutcheon 
which shall remain a disgrace forever. 

There was no further attack on the 
jail. When it was known that the Prophet 
was killed, consternation seemed to 
seize the mob and they fled, for the most 
part, in the direction of Warsaw, in the 
utmost confusion. Such wild confusion 
reigned in Carthage that it was nearly 
midnight before Elder Richards could 
obtain any help or refreshments for Elder 
Taylor. He was at last taken to the 
Hamilton House and his wounds dressed; 
the bodies of Joseph and Hyrum were 
also taken to the same place and laid 
out. 

Meantime Governor Ford had gone to 
Nauvoo, where he arrived some time in 
the afternoon. Several thousand assem- 
bled to hear his speech, that he went 
there to deliver; and he insulted them, 
by assuming that all their worst ene- 
mies had said of them was true, and 


a ball grazed Hyrum’s breast, and entering his 
throat passed into his head, while other muskets 
were aimed at him as some balls hit him, 

“Joseph continued snapping his revolver 
round the casing of the door into the space as 
before, three barrels of which missed fire, 
while Mr. Taylor with a walking stick stood by 
his side and knocked down the bayonets and 
muskets, which were constantly discharging 
through the doorway, while I stood by him 
ready to lend any assistance, with another stick, 
but could not come within striking distance 
without going directly in front of the muzzles 
of the guns, 

“When the revolver failed, we had no more 
firearms, and expected an immediate rush of the 
mob, and the doorway full of muskets, half 
way in the room, and no hope but instant death 
from within. Mr, Taylor rushed into the win- 
dow, which is some fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground. When his body was nearly on a 
balance, a ball from the door within entered his 
leg, and a ball from without struck his watch, a 
patent lever, in his vest pocket near his left 
breast, and smashed it into ‘pie,’ leaving the 
hands standing at five o'clock, sixteen minutes, 
and twenty-six seconds, the force of which ball 
threw him back on the floor, and he rolled 
under the bed which stood by his side, where he 
lay motionless, the mob continuing to fire upon 
him, cutting away a piece of flesh from his left 


threatened them with most dire calami- 
ties. He himself says the people mani- 
fested some impatience and anger when 
he referred to these things; and well they 
might, for baser falsehoods were never 
put in circulation to slander a people. 

The governor was invited to stay all 
night, but he refused and left the city 
about 6:30 in the evening for Carthage, 
his escort riding full speed up main street 
and performing the sword exercise, 
passed the temple, and so left the city. 

Three miles out he met George D. 
Grant and David Bettisworth, riding into 
Nauvoo with the sad news of the death 
of the Prophet. The governor took 
them back with him to Grant’s house, 
one and one half miles east of Carthage, 
that the news might not reach Nauvoo 
until he had time to have the county 
records removed from the court house, 
and warn the people of Carthage to flee, 
as he expected an immediate attack from 
the Nauvoo Legion, and that the whole 
country would be laid waste. 


hip as large as a man’s hand, and were hindered 
only by my knocking down their muzzles with a 
stick; while they continued to reach their guns 
into the room, probably left handed, and aimed 
their discharge so far round as almost to reach 
us in the corner of the room to where we re- 
treated and dodged, and there I commenced 
the attack with my stick. 

“Joseph attempted as a last resort to leap the 
same window from which Mr. Taylor fell, 
when two balls pierced him from the door, and 
one entered his right breast from without, and 
he fell outward, exclaiming, ‘O Lord, my God!" 
As his feet went out of the window my head 
went in, the balls whistling all round. He fell 
on his left side a dead man. At this instant 
the cry was raiscd: ‘He's leaped the window,’ 
and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran 
out. 

“T withdrew from the window, thinking it no 
use to leap out on a hundred bayonets, then 
round General Smith's body. Not satisfied 
with this, I again reached my head out of the 
window, and watched some seconds to see if 
there were any signs of life, regardless of my 
own, determined to see the end of him I loved. 
Being fully satisfied that he was dead, with a 
hundred men near his body and more coming 
round the corner of the jail, and expecting a 
return to our room, J rushed toward the prison 
door at the head of the stairs, and through the 
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After being taken back to Carthage 
George D. Grant mounted another horse 
and rode that night with the news to 
Nauvoo. 

On the arrival of Governor Ford the 
following note was addressed to Mrs 
Emma Smith and Major-General Dun- 
ham of the Nauvoo Legion, dated Mid- 
night, Hamilton House, Carthage. 


The governor has just arrived; says all things 
shall be inquired into, and all right measures 
taken. I say to all citizens of Nauvoo—My 
brethren be still, and know that God reigns. 
Don't rush out of the city—don't rush to Car- 
thage—stay at home and be prepared for an at- 
tack from Missouri mobbers. The governor 
will render every assistance possible—has sent 
orders for troops. Joseph and Hyrum are 
dead, will prepare to move the bodies as soon as 
possible. 

The people of the county are greatly excited, 
and fear the Mormons will come out and take 
vengeance. I have pledged my word the Mor- 
mons will stay at home as soon as they can be 
informed, and no violence will be on their part, 


and say to my brethren in Nauvoo, in the name 


of the Lord, be still; be patient, only let such 
friends as choose come here to see the bodies. 
Mr. Taylor's wounds are dressed, and not seri- 


ous. [Iam sound. Willard Richards, 


After the note was prepared, the gov- 
ernor wrote an order to the people of 
Nauvoo to defend themselves, and then 
about one o’clock in the morning went 
out on the public square and advised all 
present to disperse, as he expected the 
Mormons would be so exasperated that 
they would burn the town. Upon this 
the people of Carthage fled in all direc- 
tions, and the governor and his fosse 
took flight in the direction of Quincy. 

The next day the bodies of the mur- 
dered men were taken to Nauvoo. About 
one mile east of the Temple, on Mull- 
holland street, they were met by the 
people in solemn procession, under the 
direction of the city marshal. Neither 
tongue nor pen can ever describe the 
scene of sorrow and lamentation which 
was there beheld. The love of these 
men for the Saints was unbounded, and 


entry from whence the firing had proceeded, to 
learn if the doors into the prison were: open. 
When near the entry Mr. Taylor cried out 
‘take me!’ 1 pressed my way until I found all 
doors unbarred, returning instantly, caught Mr. 
Taylor under my arm, and rushed up the stairs 
into the dungeon, or inner prison, stretched 
him on the floor and covered him with a bed in 
such a manner as not likely to be perceived, 
expecting an immediate return of the mob, I 
said to Mr. Taylor: ‘This isa hard case to lay 


you on the floor, but if your wounds are not 


fatal, I want you to live to tell the story.’ I ex- 
pected to beshot the next moment, and stood 
before the doors awaiting the onset. 
“Willard Richards.” 
The reader is aware that it is said that after 
Joseph fell by the well-curb under the window 
from which he attempted to leap, he was set up 
against that curb and Colonel Levi Williams 
ordered four men to fire athim, which they did. It 
is then said that a ruffian bareheaded and bare- 
footed, his pantaloons rolled up above his 
knees and his shirt sleeves above his elbows, ap- 
proached the dead Prophet bowie-knife in hand 
with the intention it is supposed of severing the 
head from the body. He had raised his hand to 
strike, when a light so sudden and powerful 


flashed upon the bloody scene that the mob was | 


terror stricken. The arm of the would-be muti- 


lator of the dead fell powerless at his side, the 
four muskets of those who fired at him fell to 
the ground, while their owners stood like marble 
statues unable to move, or join their com- 
panions in the hurried and confused retreat 
they were then making, and Colonel Williams 
had to call upon some of the retreating mob to 
carry them away. The history is based upon 
the statements of Wm. M. Daniels, — Blacken- 
berry and a Miss Graham, but how far their 
statements are correct I haveno means of judg- 
ing. When at Carthage I became acquainted 
with W. R. Hamilton, son of the Mr. Hamilton 
who kept the Hamilton House, referred to 
several times in these pages, and who just pre- 
vious to the murder of the Prophet and his 
brother had been enrolled as a member of the 
company of Carthage Grays. At the time of 
attack on the jail he was on the public square 
and at once ran in the direction of the jail and 
in full view of it all the time. He saw the 
Prophet appear at the window and half leap 
and half fall out of it. After which the mob 
fled precipitously. According to his statement 
there was no such an occurrence as setting the 
body against the well,etc. He claims to have 
been about the first who went to the body of 
the murdered man, and afterwards rendered 
some assistance in removing Elder Taylor and 
the bodies to his father’s house. TEx, Sah, Ik 
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it had begotten in the people an affec- 
tion for them that was equally dear and 
unselfish. They lived in the hearts of 
the Saints, and thousands would have 
laid down their lives willingly to have 
saved theirs. With their beloved and 
trusted leaders thus brutally snatched 
from them, under such circumstances of 
cruelty and official treachery, imagine if 
you can, the mingled feelings of sorrow 
and righteous indignation that struggled 
in every heart, and sought expression. 

Arriving at the Mansion the bodies 
were taken into it to be prepared for 
burial; and Elder Willard Richards and 
others addressed some eight or ten 
thousand of the people in the open 
air. The Saints were advised to keep 
peace. Elder Richards stated that he 
had pledged his honor and his life for 
their conduct. When the multitude 
heard that, notwithstanding the sense of 
outraged justice under which they 
labored, and this cruel invasion of the 
rights of liberty and life—in the very 
midst of their grief and éxcitement, with 
the means in their right hands to wreak 
a terrible vengeance, they voted to a 
man to trust to the Law to deal with 
these assassins, and if that failed them, 
they would call upon God to avenge 
them of their wrongs! History records 
few actions so sublime as this; and it 
stands to this day a testimony of the de- 
votion of the Latter-day Saints to law 
and order, the like of which is not par- 
alleled in the history of our country, if in 
the world. 

The people were now as sheep without 
a shepherd. They had never met, nor 
had they contemplated such a crisis. 
The Twelve, for the most part, were 
scattered throughout the States on mis- 
sions, and their enemies abated none of 
their hatred nor their fury towards them. 
It was a general time of anxiety and 
depression. 
_ The Twelve were sent for, but before 
their arrival, Sydney Rigdon came in 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 
second of August, and by a series of 
underhanded movements, sought to be 
appointed leader of the Church. He 
did not ask to be appointed President of 


the Church, but he insisted on being 
appointed a Guardian. The Saints,how- 
ever, appeared not inclined to accept 
him; but in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the members of the quorum of 
Apostles, wished to wait for the arrival 
of the rest of the Apostles. 

On Sunday, the fourth day of August, 
Rigdon preached to the people from the 
stand, and urged his claims, saying that 
he had received a vision in Pittsburgh,in 
which he had been shown, in vision, 
that he was to build up the Church to 
Joseph, etc. A meeting was appointed 
at his request by William Marks, presi- 
dent of the Stake, to meet on the eighth, 
to choose a Guardian for the Church. 

In the meantime the Apostles arrived 
home and attended Rigdon’s meeting on 
the morning of the eighth, and listened to 
his address onthe appointment of a Guar- 
dian; and then Apostle Brigham Young 
appointed a meeting for the afternoon. 

The several quorums of the Priest- 
hood were arranged in order, and the 
people turned out ex-masse. Brigham 
Young addressed them, setting forth the 
claims of the quorum of Apostles as the 
leaders of the Church. It was on this 
occasion that President Young was trans- 
formed into the likeness of Joseph Smith. 
In him was the voice, the manner, in a 
word, the authority of Joseph. The 
Saints rejoiced. They were no longer 
without a leader; they again heard the 
voice of the good shepherd and they 
knew it. Sydney Rigdon was rejected, 
and the quorum of Apostles was unani- 
mously sustained as the presiding au- 
thority of the Church. 

About the same time there was con- 
siderable excitement in Hancock county, 
since the mob party were determined to 
elect officers who would screen the mur- 
derers of the Prophets. The Saints were 
equally determined to vote for those 
whom they believed would sustain law 
and order; and the following were put 
forward as candidates and elected: M. 
R. Deming, sheriff; D. H. Wells, coro- 
ner; George Coulson, commissioner; J. 
B. Backenstos and A. W. Babbitt, repre- 


' sentatives. 


At the October term of the circuit 
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court, indictments for the murder of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith were made 
out by the grand jury for nine persons, 
viz: Levi Williams, Jacob C. Davis, Mark 
Aldrich, Thomas C. Sharp, William 
Voras, John Wills, William N. Grover, 
Gallagher and ——Allen. Hearing 
of the indictments, the prisoners came 
forward and demanded an immediate 
hearing, but the prosecution not being 
ready, the hearing was postponed until 
the next term of court. This occurred 
in the month of May, 1845. The case 
was called on the nineteenth. Richard 
M. Young, judge; Joseph H. Ralston, 
prosecuting attorney; David E. Head, 
clerk; R. H. Deming, clerk. 

The regular panel of jurymen was set 
aside on motion of defendants’ counsel, 
because of supposed prejudice of the 
officers who had chosen them; and elisors 
chosen to empanal a jury for the case. 
The elisors selected were, Thos. H. 
Owen and William D. Abenethy. Ninety- 
six men were brought into court before 
the required twelve could be secured. 

The trial lasted until the thirtieth day 


of May, and after the jury had been out 
several hours a verdict of zo¢t guilty was 
returned. 

Colonel John Hay wrote an article on 
this subject, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1869. He was a boy at the 
time of the trial, but he was within reach 
of sources of correct information, and of 
the trial he said : 


“The case was closed. There was nota man 


. on the jury, in the court, in the county, that did 


not know the defendants had done the murder. 
But it was not proven, and the verdict of not 
guilty was right in law. 5 ae on | eats 
elisors presented ninety-six men before twelve 
were found ignorant enough, and indifferent 
enough to act as jurors.” 

The fact is, the trial amounted to noth- 
ing more than a farce. The law had 
been outraged, the honor of the State 
betrayed, her plighted faith was shame- 
fully broken, and there was not virtue 
enough in the people to demand its vin- 
dication. LB. H. Roberts. 


—— 


Young man, strive to fit the place in 
which you find yourself. 


COOK “OE 


SPURZHEIM undertook to map out the 
interior contents of the human head, and 
thus to assist in arriving at a diagnosis 
and analysis of mental phenomena and 
a better knowledge of that complex mys- 
tery called the intellect. Lavater, by a 
study of the surface expressions of the 
human countenance, endeavored to add 


to our limited powers for reading charac- | 


ter and distinguishing the passions; and 
hundreds of no less noted scientists and 
metaphysicians have devoted their lives 
to the elucidation of the baffling nature 
of man, composed of the trinity of heart, 
intellect, and soul, and tracing out the 
laws by which it exists and acts. But 
does it ever occur to those who revel in 
the multitudinous phases of the sea that, 
in its rolling, endless, but seemingly 
soulless and lifeless depths, we have a 
visible, physical type of man? Those 
restless, often unfathomable waters, full 
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of beauty, sublimity, and tragedy, now 
soothing, now raging and treacherous, 
sublime in their capacities of power, 
surprising in their unexpected and 
relentless fury, attracting by their co- 
quetry, and passion, and the fascinations 
of boundless mystery, infinite in the 
variety and novelty of their phenomena, 
and evermore suggesting eternity—what 
are all these manifestations but reflect- 
ions of man madeinthe image of God, 
whose powers are wonderful and in- 
finitely various as those of the sea, and 
whose heritage is immortality? 

How few there are who realize that 
the ocean is aught else than a raging 
mass of weltering waves lashed by 
storms, to be regarded only with dread, 
and avoided with aversion! How many 
gain from it but one or two one-sided 
impressions! To one the sea is always 
blue; somehow that idea early fixed 
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itself in his mind, and he has never cared 
to observe further, and revise a first 
partial impression. To another it always 
looks green. 

Nothing more fairly indicates the ex- 
ceedingly limited habits of observation 
of the average mind, in matters out of its 
beat,than the excessively meagre notions 
which many have of the sea, even after 
’ repeated familiarity with it, as in the 
case of those who cannot plead the ex- 
cuse of sea-sickness for their ignorance. 
How few there are who fully appreci- 
ate the matchless suggestiveness of that 
Homeric passage—‘‘The innumerable 
smiles of the many-voiced sea!’ + That 
line only touches on the countless 
aspects of ocean, and yet it is the finest 


definition of the sea in the whole range | 


of literature. 

Take, for example, the question of 
color alluded to above: the sea is like a 
vast kaleidoscope representing in many 
combinations all the colors of the rain- 
bow; it is not impossible to imagine that 
if one were ata sufficient height above 
the sea, and endowed with the condor’s 
keenness of vision, the round disc of the 
sea might at once present all these hues 
to him as in a kaleidoscope; as things 
are, however, it is not often one sees 
more than two or three tints at once, 
except during a sunset of unusual mag- 


nificence, when the reflections are very | 


varied. I remember a sunset during a 
calm preceding a storm, when the sky 
was festooned with the pomp and splen- 
dor of every variety of cloud; the hues 
and cloud-forms were nearly equally 
divided from zenith to horizon in four 
distinct types of form and color, and the 
corresponding reflections on the sullen 
swell of the sea were awful in their 
dread and varied magnificence. But, if 
such scenes are rare, itis not at all un- 
common to see the ocean a deep purple 
toward one-half of the horizon, and dark 
viridian green in the opposite direction, 
especially toward evening or at early 
morning, and this regardless of reflec- 
tions, ata time when the surface is so 
broken as to be filled with local color. 
And, after all, it is the local color more 


than the reflections, which is meant 


when we speak of the color of water, 
although in an artistic sense, both have 
a significance. 

At sea the color is not only a form of 
beauty conveying pleasure to the mind, 
but also has a use, like everything beau- 
tiful in Nature. As a rule, light green 
indicates shoal water, the lighter the 
tint the more shallow the depth. The 
local color is ascertainable by looking 
down rather than on the surface. Dark-— 
blue water is a sign of great depth—‘‘off 
soundings,’’ as goes the technical phrase. 
But, if one looks at blue water at a dis- 
tance, it is then found to be a very dark 
green when analyzed and separated from 
the reflections, which it is sometimes 
very difficult to do, especially in gray, 
lowering weather, when the sea is found 
to give the impression of a sort of leaden 
purple-gray. But, after a very careful 
observation through a long, narrow tube, 
in order that no conflicting rays of light 
might disturb the vision, I am convinced 
that, even in the deepest water, the 
basal color is some tint of green. 

In the Bahamas, and among coral- 
islands in general, where the bottom is 
a white sand and the water of little 
depth, it is found to be of the most 
brilliant, exquisite green, ranging from 
emerald to the lightest tints of malachite. 
It is impossible to overstate the vivid- 
ness of the colors in those waters, and 
almost as impossible to try to reproduce 
them on canvas; for, to one who has 
never seen them, the artist so daring as 
to reproduce those colors would be con- 
sidered stark mad. The red is scarcely 
less vivid in the West Indies waters, 
being the complementary color of green, 
and, wherever a rock near the surface or 
a cloud-shadow obscures the green tint, 
red is immediately produced, and even 
the cloudless sky at mid-day is alsoa 
soft rose color. By this means the 
sponge fishermen and wreckers are able 
to navigate their sloops about through 
the most intricate reefs, which are indi- 
cated by purple patches as clearly as’ on 
a chart. The Bermudas and the Gulf of 
Mexico present similar colors, but with 
less vividness. 

About Madeira the sea when over ten 
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fathoms is like molten turquoise, lovely 
beyond description, not only in the sea- 
caves, as in the famous Blue Grotto of 
Capri, but outside. The fish swimming 
in it seem to be transparent blue, and 
the keel of a ship, seen with perfect dis- 
tinctness, is like a solid mass of translu- 
cent cobalt. 

The color of the water in the tropics 
seems to be shared also by the fish: of 
those regions. The blue fish, quite dif- 
ferent from the fish of that name on the 
New England coast, looks as if carved 
out of ultramarine touched with burned 
sienna in parts, and the mouth fringed 
with carnation-tinted coral. The parrot 
fish is of a scarlet as vivid as that of the 
birds in the forests of the neighboring 
shores; the mullet is brilliant brown and 
gold. In northern waters, on the con- 
trary, we have the cod,clad quaker-gray, 
and the haddock, which still bears on its 
head the mark of St. Peter's holy thumb 
when he squeezed a piece of silver out 
of its mouth, wears a livery the color of 
the roaring surges which overwhelm our 
fishermen on the Georges and_ the 
Grand Banks. ; 

The Red Sea is so called for a certain 
tawny tinge of its waters, caused by 
vegetable matter, as well as for the red 
coral on its coast, but why the Black Sea 
should have that epithet it is difficult to 
say, unless on account of the scowl- 
ing, thunderous appearance it presents 
in winter, when it is swept by disastrous 
storms. The sea onthe southern coast 
of England is a peculiar light gray-green 


caused by the chalk cliffs which are 
being constantly eroded and washed 
away by the ocean billows. A very 
striking instance of water colored in this 
way is seen in Northumberland Strait, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, especially after a 
storm. The soft, reddish shores of 
Prince Edward’s Island are eaten away 
and absorbed by the sea, which thus as- 
sumes a rich coffee color, very vivid, 
and, when glistening in the sun, and 
tinged here and there with reflections of 
the blue overbead, extraordinarily rich 
in tone, and strongly resembling polished 
syenite. It is well known that the 
Amazon dyes the sea for hundreds of 
miles beyond the land with the ochre- 
tinted silt it washes down from the pam- 
pas and the far off mountains of Peru. 
When deep water is not bluish, it in- 
dicates that it holds some solid matter in 
suspension, as in the Pacific, where vast 
patches of red, brown, or light gray are 
often seen, which are found to contain 
animalcula of such colors. Spaces of 
unknown limit are sometimes found 
which owe their white tint to phosphor- 
escent organisms. The most remark- 
able of the insects which lend brilliance 
to the midnight wave is sometimes nearly 
an inch long, and when flung on deck 
bursts into a glow like the white heat of 


a.living coal. Benjamin, 


Extraordinary afflictions are not always 
the punishment of extraordinary sins, but 
sometimes the trials of extraordinary 
graces.—Matthew Flenry. 
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A BRILLIANT general fell into disgrace 
with his military superiors and with the 
civil government of his country. He was 
impetuous and impatient of restraint. 
He was proud even to arrogance; he 
was extravagant even to the furthest 
limit of honesty. Other men had been 
advanced to higher posts—he felt him- 
self degraded. His disbursements upon 
one of his heroic expeditions were still 


unsettled—he felt himself defrauded. A 
tyrant foe invested his country and 
sought to subjugate her people. He lis- 
tened to the voice of ignoble avarice, of 
proud passion, of offended arrogance,, 
With deliberate humiliation he sought a 
place of vast trust among the defenders 
of his country. He was appointed to 
the command of a great river fortress— 
the key to the interior, the storage house 
of munitions dearly bought, highly 
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prized and absolutely necessary for the 
repulse of the invaders. He sold his 
rank, his honor and his interest in his 
native land. Just at the hour when his 
bargain was to be decided, his old friend 
and admirer, the noble commander-in- 
chief, said to him: 

“My dear Arnold, I am now forming 
my army for active operations in the 
field. I want a fighting general. Come, 
I offer you the command of the left wing, 
at once the post of danger and of 
honor.”’ 

The traitor’s face flushed with shame. 
He pleaded an old wound as reason why 
he should not go into the battle-field. 
Then he went to meet Andre and give 
the last assurance to his British masters 
that he was theirs, body andsoul. By 
the interposition of America’s sublime 
destiny his plot was discovered and 
foiled. 

Arnold, the traitor, crept away to 
escape a betrayer’s death. He received 
his British uniform, his British gold, his 
British sword. He even came back 
with his mercenary horde to ravage, 
burn, destroy the little town in Connec- 
ticut where first he saw the light. 

Years later, the great Frenchman, 
Talleyrand meta distinguished-looking 
man ata country inn. The two gentle- 
men were total strangers to.each other; 
but they soon engaged in conversation 
upon the great question of Democracy. 
When they were about to part, Talley- 
rand said to his companion: 

“From your knowledge of all that 
relates to the United States, Iam sure 
that you must be an American; my name 
is Talleyrand, and I am about to visit 
’ that country; perhaps you will be kind 
enough to give me letters of introduc- 
tion to some of your friends there.’’ 

When the illustrious diplomat had 
finished his request, the other gentleman 
bowed low; and when he looked up, his 
face,even his lips,were gray as ashes. In 
a voice which sounded weird and cheer- 
less as the moan of a November wind 
across a deserted marsh, he answered: 

“Yes Iam an American. I was born 
in America. I have spent nearly all my 
life there. But I am probably the only 


American living who can say, ‘I have 
not one friend in my native land.’ No, 
not one. Sir, I am Benedict Arnold.” 

Talleyrand turned away from Arnold 
with a shudder, while the miserable 
traitor crept silently from the room. 

When the unhappy wretch was dying 
in the midst of contempt and poverty he 
grew delirious. At the last moment of 
his ruined life he called to the devoted 
wife who had been the sharer of all his - 
woe: 

“Bring to me, I beg of you, the 
epaulettes and sword knots which Wash- 
ington gave me. Let me die in my old 
American uniform, the uniform in which 
I fought my battles. May my God for- 
give me for ever having worn any 
other!” 

The greatest army which the world 
ever saw was gathered at Thermopyle 
more than two thousand years ago. 

This was the Persian host assembled 

to do battle to the little band of Spar- 
tans. So intrepidly did the Greeks de- 
fend that sacred defile which gave 
entrance to their beloved land, that 
Xerxes lost all hope of forcing his way 
through the Spartan ranks. This was 
the moment for the traitor. Before the 
proud Xerxes could withdraw his my- 
riads, the betrayer came—a Greek, a 
native of the sublime country. With 
servile words he flung himself at the 
feet of the gorgeous Persian. He offered 
to lead the invaders to an eminence 
overlooking the heroic defenders of 
Greece. His coward wish was granted; 
and when the next morning dawned, 
Leonidas and his followers saw the 
spears and helmets of their foes flashing 
at-them from the heights. The rest is 
the most sublime tragedy of profane 
history. : 
’ And the traitor who betrayed the 
noblest souls of Greece to their death 
received his gold and precious stones. 
He might have died in the honest 
obscurity in which he was born and 
reared, but for his coward act. 

Ah! such notoriety is purchased at too 
high a price. It would be better for a 
man to stand modestly and firmly before 
his country’s foe; to fall unrecognized 
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and without praise; to filla grave over 
which the words shall stand cut into in- 
effaceable granite, ‘“An unknown soldier, 
who died in defense of his country.’ 
Ah, yes! far better thus to fall and fill an 
unknown grave—to be unremembered 
forevermore of men—than to win a 
name of infamy, to fill the pages of 
history and be recollected of all human- 
kind while men shall hate a traitor. 

A prophet of Almighty God came in 
the full sunlight of this great nineteenth 
century to lead men back to the glory 
of their Creator. His open enemies 
sought his life; but for years their mur- 
derous effort was in vain. He continued 
his sacred ministry upon the earth with 
a power which was divine, until the hour 
for the traitorous kiss. When Bennett 
sinned and then through hate betrayed, 
the shadows of martyrdom began closing 
around our grand prophet and patriarch. 
When the Laws and the Higbees, the 
Fosters and the Cowles, became traitors, 


and gave their efforts to aid the assassin | 


persecutors of their sworn brother and 
leader, then, indeed, was the fate of 
Joseph and Hyrum sealed. 

A governor of a sovereign State be- 
trayed them to a cruel death, and Car- 
thage repeated the divine tragedy of 
Calvary. The prophet and patriarch 
have passed to their glorious immortal- 
ity; their names shall fill a thousand 
hymns of praise on earth and welcome 
in the heavens. But.the traitors—miser- 
able reptiles—will be scorned through 
countless ages. 

It is always the same—prince or 
peasant—apostle or soldier—if a man be 
a traitor he is remembered for that and 
nothing more. If his station be lowly, 
he will seek in vain to hide his shame in 
his native obscurity; for it will burst 
forth in lurid, bloody letters to the sight 
of all the ages that shall come. If his 
station be exalted, he may try and try 
again, but vainly, to cover his treason 
with the glory of his rank or wealth; for 
it will blacken all his brilliance and leave 
his place a plague spot; his fame, a 
grinning skeleton of despair; his career, 
an undying infamy. 

But whatever may be the varied cir- 


cumstances and results attending the 
wretched lives of traitors, there is this 
lesson which all humanity may draw: 
Successful or unsuccessful in their trea- 
son, betrayers are always execrated; suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful in their treason, 
they always live long enough to repent; 
successful or unsuccessful in their trea- 
son, they may never in this life know a 
waking moment when their own coward 
fears do not make them doubt the fidel- 
ity of every soul about them; successful 
or unsuccessful in their earthly treason, 
when they shall stand in that other 
world face to face with their friends, they 
will know that the blackest of all offen- 
ders are cowardly, assassin traitors. 

At that great day Judas Iscariot will 
not be the only traitor to cry: 

“It had been good for me that I had 
not been born!” 

Every crisis at every period and with 
every nation exposes traitors just as it 
exalts to view patriots. : 

This Churclt has seen, at every critical 
point of its career, the betrayer as: well 


‘as the savior springing to the front. The 


present emergency with the people of 
Utah is no exception to this rule. 

Just as there are men sacrificing com- 
fort and earthly prosperity to the cause, 
and men who are willing to give life 
itself to defend God's work from the 
attacks of its enemies; so there are peo- 
ple who will sell their own sacred herit- 
age and the freedom of the community, 
for wealth, popularity or personal safety. 

And more than this—the people are 
surrounded by men placed here to repre- 
sent the government who are false to 
every trust, and whose opposition can be 


| estimated in dollars or coerced by bigotry. 


We have some traitors to ourselves 
within our homes; we have more traitors 
to truth and justice outside our walls. 
Less than two thousand years ago the 
great Roman republic was at the zenith 
of its power. Some of the free and en- 
terprising citizens of that mighty land 
emigrated ‘into the cold, mountainous 
regions of the north, and established a 
colony which they called Beville, They 
set up the Roman standard, and claimed 
the territory in the name of their country. 
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After overcoming untold difficulties, 
they sent messages'to Rome asking for 
recognition; and saying that, inasmuch 
as they had given a grand, rich domain 
to their beloved motherland, they should 
be placed upon an equal footing with 
their free-born fellow-citizens. But the 
politicians at Rome would not listen 
to this request, and Beville was kept 
in the vassalage of a conquered prov- 
ince. 

All the governors, judges and many 
of the local officers were sent from some 
other part of the republic; and they 
treated the people of Beville with the 
most dreadful severity, while they dis- 
patched to Rome the most vicious and 
cruelly false reports concerning the 
honest citizens of the province or colony 
unto which they had been sent to govern 
and to judge. Many of them were most 
contemptible knaves and traitors. They 
once had a governor who traitorously 
violated his oath to give a certificate of 
election to a man who had one vote ina 
dozen, and whose only claim to con- 
sideration was his wealth and willing- 
ness to make loans on desperate political 
titles; a governor who deprived a good 
public unsectarian university of its 
needed support, and then declared that 
the people of Beville opposed education; 
a governor who broke his plighted word 
in order that he might leave upon the 
fair land the espionage of an unjust 
and unaccountable commission; a gover- 
nor who basely betrayed the consul that 
maintained him in office by saying with 
egotism, which is bleached white with 
concentrated lye: ‘I wrote all of such 
and such portions of the consul’s mes- 
sage;’’ a governor who was called a thief 
upon the floor of the Senate; a governor 
who had a list of wildcat, highway-rob- 
bery mining stocks which bore his name 
and title—all for sale under the glare 
and glamour of his civil position; a gov- 
ernor whose brains were rattling chest- 
nuts, whose heart was_ infinitessimal, 
bearing proof that a single atom can 
exist, and whose beauty —his_ only 
virtue—was that of the painted harlot 
and the whitened sepulchre. 

Then they had one judge, a man 


who should now be where Deacon Bit- 
ters was supposed to be years ago— 
measuring sulphur to mak eorthodox hell- 
fire; a judge whose class-meeting moral- 
ity was so dreadfully shocked by an 
advocate’s grand conduct that the ad- 
vocate was disbarred from practice be- 
cause he refused to cast off and make a 
wanderer of the wife who had loved and 
honored him, and who had borne him 
sweet, confiding children; a judge who, 
could then send lJechers forth from his 
court crowned with bay and laurel, and 
bearing their edicts of license in their 
hands; a judge who practically said to 
the libertine: ‘Go your way rejoicing. 
Prey upon virtue without stint. Bring 
ruin into your own home and then 
spread disease and deadly desolation 
wherever else you can’ gain an entrance. 
You are free to come and go. My 
thunderbolts of justice, forged at the 
fire of fanaticism and fanned by the 
wind of protection for my own son, all 
these shafts are for our over-scrupulous 
opponents, the people of Beville;”’ a 
judge whose brains were honeycombed 
with the devious turnings of treacherous 
thoughts, whose heart was an icicle, and 
whose alleged moral desire—his only 
virtue—was the great enfolding cloak, 
which could cover every prostitute and 
paramour in the land. 

They had another judge; a creature 
whose miserable physical appearance 
was but the photograph of the horrid, 
ugly soul within; a judge who was will- 
ing to slay women and children, and to 
tread over their corpses to gain his 
nomination; a judge who bécame known 
within one brief year as an infamous 
wretch, who practiced cruelty with most 
Satanic ingenuity; a judge whose brain 
was a tape-worm lie, with five hundred 
self-sustaining and specie-propagating 
joints; whose heart was a pain in his 
stomach caused by a vacuum, and whose 
ability to sermonize, his only virtue, was 
an adulterous union of vanity and false- 
hood. ‘These men were all traitors—trai- 
tors to God, to their country and to the 
parents who vainly tried to endow them 
with manhood, 

But to-day we in Utah have a few trai- 
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tors a little nearer home. There 
men who say: 

“T once lived the cause well enough 
.to die for it; but now I hate the work 
and the people, because a leading man 
once did me an injury. I will become 
an informer.”’ 

There are still others—the careless 
traitors—the men and women who cover 
their thoughtless treason with a joke, 
and clothe unmeant betrayal with a 
smile. These are the people who learn 
the sacred secrets of a friend, a brother, 
and then tattle the forbidden words here, 
there and everywhere. And when the 
careless gossip reaches the ears of our 
persecutors—as it does all too often—it 
becomes, not friendly joking, but astern,’ 
almost tragic accusation. And when 
the victim is brought to sad disaster, the 
very people who have helped the wicked 
betrayal are among the first to say: 

“JT am not surprised that he should 
come to grief; he is so careless. The 
great wonder is that it did not happen 
before, because everybody has been 
talking about his affairs.” 

Ah! to-day we see Delilah who betrays 
her husband; and Absalom, who is 
traitorous to his father; and Judas, who 
would betray his master for gold or 
popular approval; the Arnold who says, 


are 


“Tt is a losing cause, and I may as well 
desert while there is yet time.”’ 

Yes there are cowards and traitors in 
the land. Well let there be, then, since 
such are necessary to make the sum of 
human existence—let them live as 
hyenas do. 

Grand Harry the Fifth, of England— 
superb, glorious Harry—stood once 
upon the shore of France with his little 
band of soldiers to face the countless 
legions of his hereditary foe. He heard a 
murmur as of fear; and turning to his 
nobles he looked at them from flashing 
eyes and spoke these very significant 
words: 

“He which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart, his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

I speak not this as doubting any here! 

For, did I but suspect a fearful man, 

He should have leave to go away betimes; 

Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 

And make him of like spirit to himself. 

If any such be here, as God forbid! 

Let him depart before we need his help. 

Ben. Ei. Rich. 
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You can’t hold up your head when a 
high wind compels you to hold down 
your hat with both hands. 


POKAHONTAS. 


Ir mMAy interest many persons, who 
share the newly awakened interest in 
American history, to read a brief and 
candid statement of the actual truth 
about Pokahontas: The subject is not 
at all trite,as may be supposed by the 
general reader, though the single inci- 
dent of the preservation of Captain 
Smith’s life is a well worn legend. This 
romantic incident has naturally excited 
interest and sympathy, but it is not the 
most interesting event in the life of Pok- 
ahontas. What is apt to arouse a more 
intelligent curiosity is the question of 
her real character and her real relations 
with Smith, which had a very important 


bearing upon the history of Virginia, and 
rT® 


therefore of the United States, as the set- 
tlement of Virginia was the first step in 
our history. 

Pokahontas was the daughter of Pow- 
hatan, chief of the Indian tribes in tide- 
water Virginia, and was born about 1595, 
as Smith states that at the end of 1607 
she was twelve or thirteen. He made 
her acquaintance asa result of his cap- 
ture on the Chickahominy river, the sav- 
ages taking him first as faras the Potomac 
and bringing him back to Powhatan’s 
“chief place of council’ on York river, 
not far from the present site of York- 
town. As Smith only was captured, all 
that then occurred rests on his own state- 
ments ; and what he stated was, that the 
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Indians were about to dash out his brains, 
when Pokahontas ran to him, and taking 
his head in her arms, begged Powhatan 
to spare him. To this the Indian chief 
consented, and Smith remained with the 
Indians for a time, making toys and bead 
trinkets for the child. Powhatan appar- 
ently conceived the idea of making a 
friend of him, as he offered him a tract 
of land if he would come to live with 
him; and finally consented to his return 
to Jamestown. 

Pokahontas having thus made her en- 
trance upon the scene, frequently reap- 
pears from that time forward, for about 
two years, and, after an intermission, 
more prominently still. The settlers 
were suffering greatly for food, owing to 
their improvidence and the incapacity of 
their rulers. This fact coming to the 
knowledge of Pokahontas, who lived 
about fourteen miles distant only, she 
appeared at Jamestown, with a party of 
Indians, carrying baskets of corn, and 
venison probably, on their shoulders, a 
succor so important that a contemporary 
writer, who was present, declares that it 
preserved the lives of many about to die 
of famine. Pokahontas afterwards came 
back every four or five days, accompa- 
nied by an escort of Indians, bringing 
food, it seems, as before ; and Smith’s 
subsequent statement in London was, 
that without this food, and that supplied 
afterwards, the Virginia settlement would 
have been abandoned. These facts ap- 
pear to be well established by the pub- 
lished testimony of persons then at 
Jamestown, and raise the interesting 
question, What induced the Indian girl 
thus persistently to aid them? 

It is necessary to conclude that she as- 
sisted the strangers and enemies of her 
own people, either from her native good- 
ness of heart, and sympathy for them in 
their distress arid suffering, or from a 
personal interestin Smith. The first ex- 
planation is credible from a general view 
of her character ; but the second is apt 
to suggest itself, after a consideration of 
all the facts, as the more probable. Many 
passages in the uncouth records seem to 
indicate that peculiar relations existed 
between them—on his part of gratitude, 
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and on her own of a feeling much more 
romantic. One of the incidents of the 
time was Smith’s release of some Indian 
thieves at her request, ‘“‘for her sake 
only,’ and the expressions employed 
long afterwards by Pokahontas in Lon- 
don, seem to leave little doubt in refer- 
ence to her own feelings. 

The general conception of Pokahontas 
is so vague and undefined, that it is de- 
sirable to ascertain the precise particulars 
recorded of her. Her courage, tender- 
ness and devotion have never been de- 
nied. What was she personally? From 
the reports of her contemporaries we de- 
rive these traits relating to her. Her 
face was attractive, to an extent at least, 
“exceeding any of the rest” of the 
Indian girls. As Smith adds that she 
had ‘‘a great spirit, however her stature,’ 
her figure was probably slight ; beyond 
which there is no more testimony, except 
that the English courtiers declared her 
to be ‘‘well favored.”’ The stiff portrait 
taken of her in London determines little; 
except that her face was pleasant. Her 
manners were characterized as graceful 
and full of dignity by the English writers, 
who said that she carried herself ‘‘as the 
daughter of a king.” 

Leaving for the moment the detail of 
events, let us consider the personnel of 
Smith. He was at this time twenty- 
eight, and seems, from his portrait, to 
have been gallant and handsome. His 
manners are said to have been mild and 
cordial, though his temper was irascible; 
and the circumstances of his first 
acquaintance with Pokahontas on the 
York were well calculated to excite a 
romantic interest in him. Nothing was 
more probable than that such an interest 
should have been avowed in Pokahontas. 
The question is, whether the records 
contain any evidence on the subject, or 
any statements pointing to the inference 
that she became romantically attached 
to him. We have only the assurance 
that he might have married her; but 
setting that aside as a vague statement 
of uncertain meaning, there are several 
known incidents that carry a strong 
moral evidence with them. 

To understand the bearing of these 
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incidents, it is necessary to look to the 
dates. The capture of Smith took place 
in December, 1607; he was permitted to 
return to Jamestown in January; and it 
was throughout the winter and the 
spring of 1608 that Pokahontas proved 
herself the guardian angel of the starv- 
ing colonists by bringing them food. 
Nothing is said of her relations with 
Smith during this period, but they must 
necessarily have seen a great deal of 
each other; and in the winter of the 
same year Pokahontas exhibited an un- 
mistakable interest in his welfare. 

The colony was again famine-stricken, 
and Smith sailed to the York, with an 
armed party, to trade for corn. But 
Powhatan was unwilling to trade, laid a 
trap for the destruction of the English, 
and nothing saved them but the courage 
and devotion of Pokahontas. She came 
alone through the darkness and cold of 
the winter night, to warn Smith that he 
was about to be attacked; and when he 
offered her some coveted trinket to show 
his gratitude, she refused it with tears in 
her eyes, telling him that Powhatan 
would kill her if he saw her wearing it. 
The result of this brave act was, that 
Smith and his men were found ready, 
and the attack was not made, an attack 
which he afterwards stated would have 
ended in his destruction. 

In the next year, 1609,Smith was pain- 
fully wounded, overthrown by the fac- 
tion opposed to him, and sailed in 
September for England, after which 
Pokahontas never returned of her own 
will to Jamestown. As she had con- 
stantly visited the English before that 
time, her absence after Smith’s depar- 
ture must have excited the surprise of 
the colonists; and it was only many 
years later that events occurred that 
seemed to point to the true explanation. 
Three or four years afterwards, Argale, 
an English captain, was sent up the 
Chesapeake to trade for corn, and was 
informed by an Indian chief, whom he 
visited on the Potomac, that Pokahontas 
was with him. As nothing had been 
heard of her for a long time, it was 
probable she had gone thither to live, 
the inference seeming fair that she was 


no longer interested in the Jamestown 
settlement. Argale took her prisoner, by 
an act of treachery, intending to hold 
her as a hostage, and carried her back 
to Jamestown, where she was treated 
kindly, but kept a prisoner. 

What may be called the second act in 
the life of Pokahontas then began 
and an event speedily occurred that 
seemed to falsify the theory of her love 
for Smith. As it was now the year 1613, 
she was about eighteen years of age,and 
a young Englishman, John Rolfe, fell in 
love with her. From a letter that he 
addressed to Sir Thomas Dale, the gov- 
ernor, asking his advice, there can be no 
doubt that Rolfe had conceived a pas- 
sionate attachment for her. 

The letter is published in a rare 
pamphlet of the time, Hamor’s ‘‘Present 
Estate of Virginia,’’? and is a very cur- 
ious production, coming from a staid 
and ‘‘discreet’’? person, the character 
attributed to Rolfe. He represents him- 
self a prey to doubt and great trouble; 
ought he to disregard the command to 
the Israelites not to marry “strange 
wives,”’ or marry Pokahontas, and make 
her a Christian? He was unable to de- 
cide on his duty, he said; but a still 
more interesting question is suggested 
to the reader: Whether Pokahontas 
was at that time prepared to marry 
Rolfe? If she was prepared to do so, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that she 
had quite forgotten Smith, or that the 
theory of her romantic attachment to 
him was a mistake. 

As events indicated before very long, 
she was ready to marry Rolfe. Sir 
Thomas Dale sailed up York river to 
restore her to Powhatan in exchange 
for some English prisoners; but Poka- 
hontas clearly betrayed her indisposition 
to be restored. She landed among her 
own people, but treated them disdain- 
fully, scarcely taking any notice of them; 
and when Powhatan did not come to 
meet her, and made difficulties about 
the exchange of prisoners, the young 
princess tossed her head, and declared 
that she would go back and live “with 
the Englishmen who loved her.’ Al- 
most at the moment when she made this 
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declaration, a friend of Rolfe handed 
his letter to Sir Thomas Dale. He read 
it, probably laughed heartily, and, at 
once giving up his plan of laying waste 
the Indian Territory, took Pokahontas 
back to Jamestown, where she was soon 
afterwards married to Rolfe. 

These are all the known facts thus far 
in the life of Pokahontas, who proceeded 
to live ‘‘civilly and lovingly” with her 
husband, bore him a son, ‘‘whom she 
loved dearly,’ and, two or three years 
afterwards, accompanied Sir Thomas 
Dale to England. On the face of this 
array of commonplace incidents, there 
is nothing to support the hypothesis of 
any attachment to Smith beyond mere 
friendship; but soon after her arrival in 
England, a single incident in addition 
again supported the theory, and gave, 
indeed, a very strong warrant for it. 

As soon as the ship containing Poka- 
hontas, her husband and child reached 
Plymouth, intelligence of her arrival 
was carried to London, and the event 
aroused general interest. It was known 
that she was a princess, and the first 
Indian that had married an Englishman. 
There was then a mild sensation that 
soon grew very strong. Smith was the 
occasion of this. Hearing of the arrival 
of Pokahontas, he wrote an eloquent 
and glowing letter to the Queen, des- 
cribed the scenes in which she had pre- 
served his life on two different occasions, 
and declared that, ‘‘during the time of 
two or three years, she, next under God, 
was still the instrument to preserve this 
colony from death, famine, and utter 
confusion.’’ The letter attracted the 
attention of the court to Pokahontas, 
who speedily became the fashion, and 
was visited by the nobility near London; 
but it was only when he was about to set 
sail for New England that Smith, who 
was in London, went to see her. 

A brief account of what took place in 
this interview remains, and seems to 
support the original view of the feelings 
of Pokahontas. At sight of Smith she 
covered her face with her hands, and for 
a long time remained entirely silent. 
They then conversed with each other in 
private, and among other things she 


said: ‘‘ They did always tell me you were 
dead, and I knew no other till I came to 
Plymouth.’’ This statement leaves no 
doubt at least of one fact, that some 
person or persons in Virginia, as far 
back as 1613, when she was carried a 
prisoner to Jamestown had informed her 
that Smith was dead. As she remained 
under that conviction until her arrival in 
England in 1616, she accepted the atten- 
tions of Rolfe, and married him believing 
Smith dead; and her union with Rolfe, 
therefore, is reconcilable with her pre- 
vious attachment to the soldier. ; 

Their interview seems to have been 
brief, and one of passionate feeling, full 
of reproaches and tears on the part of 
Pokahontas, and apparently of a vague 
embarrassment on the part of Smith. It 
is not difficult to understand why he 
should have experienced some embar- 
rassment. There is nothing to indicate 
that his attachment for her exceeded 
that of a grateful friend. She had pre- 
served his life, and he sincerely admired 
her courage and devotion, but that was 
all. His life in Virginia had been stormy 


and anxious; he had no leisure for senti- 
ment or romance. 


But it seems that the case had been 
very different with the Indian girl dream- 
ing in the York woods. There is no 
unanswerable testimony that such was 
the fact, but all the indications support 
the hypothesis; and her marriage to 
another person does not contradict it, 
since she believed Smith to be dead. 
The interview at Brentford seems to 
have been their first and last in England. 
Smith sailed on one of his voyages, and 
inthe ensuing March Pokahontas died, 
making ‘‘a pious and Godly end,”’ just as 
she was about to sail for Virginia with 
her husband and child. It may interest 
some readers to know that this child be- 
came a gentleman of note, and’ that 
eminent persons in Virginia have des- 
cended from him, among them John 
Randolph of Roanoke. 

IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

NaArurr’s charms of mountain, lake 
and forest are so lavishly outspread 
throughout the extent of the wild Adi- 
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rondack region, that there is but one way 
of obtaining adequate impressions of it; 
and that is, to take it bit by bit. 

The most luxuriant and varied scenery 
lies about the Blue Mountain and Ra- 
quette Lakes. These are two connected 
sheets of water, lying on the southwest- 
ern borders of the great hill country, but 
still quite within the limits of the ‘‘forest 
primeval.’’ New Yorkers reach them by 
going up the Hudson to Saratoga, branch- 
ing off north by west on the Adirondack 
Railway to North Creek, whence a 
thirty-five-mile ride on the springy buck- 
board, or by old-fashioned coach, brings 
them to Blue Mountain Lake. Here are 
three or four hotels, including that mam- 
moth mountain caravansary, the Pros- 
pect House. The mountain is three 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four 
feet high, and the lake has an altitude of 
nearly two thousand feet. There is 
scarcely a lovelier bit of water amongst 
all the Adirondack Trosachs. 

This is a great place for beginning the 
regulation mountain journey. You hire 
a guide, with his Adirondack boat—the 
latter weighing about seventy pounds, 
and wonderfully capacious for its ‘‘heft.”’ 
This is an important consideration ; for 
there are ‘‘carries’” along the route, 
where you have to take up boat, baggage 
and all, and walk. The guide is also a 
philosopher and friend, a born sports- 
man, and an accomplished cook. It is 
he who makes mountain travel a pas- 
time, and camp life a luxury. He con- 
ducts you, say, from Blue Mountain Lake 
westward through an erratic waterway, 


which now widens out into Eagle Lake 
and Utowana Lake, and now dwindles 
away to nothing, compelling you to lug 
your belonging’s overland for half a mile 
to the marshy Marion, which enters Ra- 
quette Lake from the east. 

Raquette Lake is a bewildering and 
enchanting aggregation of bays, islands, 
straits and wooded points. Be your ob- 
ject hunting, fishing, sightseeing or 
idling, you may safely set up your camp 
on the Raquette’s indented shores. 
There are hotels here, Bennett’s and 
others; but camps are its specialty. The 
woods are full of them. The more pre- 
tentious of these camps, such as Ha- 
thorn’s, Echo, Pine Knot, The Cedars, 
Fair View, The Antlers, Teneyck’s, and 
Hasbrouck’s, are astonishing combina- 
tions of urban elegance with the freedom 
and unconventionality of the forest. 
Pianos and pine knots, Turkish rugs and 
cedar boughs, spring mattresses and 
pine logs, campfires and French cuisine, 
all contribute towards making life in the 
woods’ an idyllic delight. The average 
Adirondack camp, however, is a much 
more primitive affair—sometimes a log 
‘Jean-to;’ sometimes a_ bark-thatched 
“open’’ camp, with a deep, odorous car- 
pet of pine and cedar boughs. But it 
has just as much fresh air, clear water, 
bright sunshine and balsamic fragrance 
as the proudest of its neighbors—and 
these are what the tourist comes to the 
Adirondacks chiefly to find. 


—e- 


A profane upstart—The man who sat 
on a bent pin. 
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THERE is one science which is within 
the grasp of every mind, and which, to 
be successfully cultivated, requires no 
preparation, and furnishes an admirable 
resource for those who have a taste for 
the observation of natural phenomena. 
It is what we may call the science of 
rain and fine weather, but which now 
receives the higher title of meteorology. 
The ‘barometer, the thermometer, and 


the vane, are the simple instruments it 
employs; its field of observation is the 
terrestrial atmosphere, the regular move- 
ments and perturbations of which it 
analyses. 

This practical part of the science is 
not to be despised; for though the ex- 
planations are often untrue, the facts 
which form the basis aré generally cer- 
tain. The red moon, for instance, does 
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not merit all the blame that is laid upon 
it, but the period of the year when it 
appears is very dangerous for young 
shoots, too often frosted by the cold 
night. It is especially in mountainous 
countries, where the weather is uncer- 
tain, and changes with great rapidity, 
that this local knowledge of climates is 
most to be appreciated. In the Alps, 
travelers may trust almost blindly to 
- those excellent guides whose prudence 
is admirable; if a storm imprison you in 
some lonely chalet, the guide goes from 
time to time to sniff the air at the door, 
to look at the different quarters of the 
horizon, and when he gives the signal 
for departure, you may set off without 
fear. The way in which the fog climbs 
the side of the mountain, the height 
which it reaches, the point where it 
accumulates, give him valuable indica- 
tions. The sailors possess a similar 
science; they know the threatening signs 
of a storm, the menacing aspect of the 
sky, the clouds accumulated in dark 
heavy masses, the color of the waves, 
the particular form of foam-like crests 
which float over the blue water, the in- 
dented appearance of the horizon indi- 
cating an angry and agitated sea. 
Meteorology is not yet a settled science; 
its efforts have in no one point been 
crowned with complete success. Its 
immediate object is the knowlege of the 
weather; but we speak of this without 
analysing the complex elements which 
enter into that simple term. Well or ill, 
we all feel, more or less, the atmospheric 
changes around us, as the air is charged 
with heat and cold, humidity or dryness, 
and the electric current; these act on 
‘our health, our temper, and the develop- 
ment of animal and vegetable life. The 
change of a fraction of a degree in the 
mean temperature, would be a decree of 
death to thousands of animated beings, 
and the invalid is obliged to go from 
climate to climate, in search of one 
which can mitigate his sufferings. 
Besides consulting the barometer, we 
need to know the direction of the wind 
and the general state of the sky. These 
elements are most important in appreci- 
ating the changes that are coming. A 


wise observer will not flatter himself that 
ne can predict cold summers, warm win- 
ters, or any remarkable perturbations; 
that would be to speculate too largely 
on the credulity of the public. It is 
only for a short time beforehand that 
this can be done, and when, by long 
observation, a perfect knowledge of the 
climate has been acquired. By watch- 
ing whence the wind blows, it is possible, 
with much confidence, to announce what ~ 
will be the next variation, and deduce 
from it the change likely to ensue in the 
weather. This is as much as to say that 
the law of the wind is not arbitrary, but 
submissive to a general law. 

There is a curious fact connected with 
the direction of the wind, which is not 
generally known. A wind blowing from 
the east may in reality be a west wind 
drawn out of its course. Let us explain. 
The researches of the clever German, 
Herr Dove, have laid down a law ot 
the rotation of winds. The air partici- 
pates in the rotatory movement of the 
earth round its axis; nothing at the pole, 
this movement attains more and more 
rapidity as it reaches the equator. When, 
from any particular cause, a mass of air 
is driven towards the equator, it arrives 
at a region where the rapidity of the 
earth’s motion is greater than its own; 
the result is, that the polar current ad- 
vances more slowly to the east than those 
parts of the earth which are beneath it, 
and it appears to an observer on the 
earth to move from east to west. Thus, 
it will be understood that all winds 
coming from the north pole are, in con- 
sequence of our planet’s motion, devi- 
ated from the direct line towards the 
west, and are gradually changed to east 
winds. If the current be equatorial, and 
moves upwards to the north, as it pene- 
trates into latitudes where the movement 
of the earth lessens, it, preserving its 
first rapidity, veers more quickly towards 
the east than the parts of the land over 
which it blows, thus making the wind 
appear westerly. 

All aerial currents originate in a dif- 
ference of temperature in various parts 
of the atmosphere. Take an island, for 
example: the surface of the earth is 
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more quickly heated than the water; the 
air above the former growing lighter and 
lighter, will rise higher, and be replaced 
by that of the surrounding sea, which is 
commonly called the sea-breeze. At 
night, the inverse phenomena take place 
—the island cools more quickly than the 
sea, and the land-breeze sets in. This 
may be taken on a larger scale in the 
great terrestrial masses of the Asiatic 
continent, and the Indian Ocean, which 
surrounds it; the sea and land breezes 
then become what sailors call the mon- 
soons, winds which blow during one 
part of the year, from the burning lands 
of the interior, and in an opposite direc- 
tion during the other. Then take the 
whole world, and it may be understood 
why the planet being always heated 
under the tropics, and frozen at the 
poles, two fundamental and permanent 
currents are established, blowing in 
opposite directions. About the equator 
these are distinctly separated, lying 
superimposed without mingling; the 
lower forming the trade-winds, which 
are so constant and favorable to naviga- 
tion. In our zone, the hot and cold 
winds are in continual conflict, and it is 
owing to this perpetual opposition that 
the extreme variableness of our climate 
is partly due. 

This successive predominance of the 
winds determines the most general pecu- 
liarities of our climate. The north and 
north-west winds come from the pole, 
the air is cold, and consequently heavy; 
the barometer rises; the air it meets is 
charged with heat and damp, the north 
wind grows warmer, and takes posses- 
sion of the watery vapor, carrying away 
and dissolving the clouds. In winter, 
this wind brings a clear, cold season; in 
summer, it also clears the sky, and 
moderates the heat. In winter, the 
polar wind has a westerly tendency; in 
summer, more easterly; and in our part 
of Europe, the latter reaches us ina dry 
state, having swept the vast regions of 
the north of Asia, the Ural mountains, 
‘and Russia. 

The equatorial current reaches. Eng- 
land from the south-west; it has passed 
over the liquid plain of the Atlantic 


Ocean, and is charged with an immense 
quantity of vapor. The warmth and 
damp make the barometer fall; pene- 
trating into a cold country, the vapor is 
condensed—in winter, causing rain or 
snow; in summer, rain; and the weather 
becomes mild, because the many layers 
of cloud intercept the sun’s rays like a 
screen. If the south-west wind con- 
tinues to blow, the air recovers its usual 
temperature, the clouds disperse, the sky 
is clear, and soon the overpowering heat 
begins which prepare the storms. It is 
to the equatorial current that Ireland 
owes the beautiful vegetation which has 
caused it to be named “Green Erin.” 
The predominance of these winds will 
also explain why ships can come more 
rapidly from the United States to Eng- 
land, than the opposite way. 

The tempests which arise in the tem- 
perate zones are much less important 
and irregular than those which find their 
cradle in the tropics. They are appar- 
ently owing to the meeting of the polar 
and equatorial currents, which, instead 
of crossing or lying in parallel strata 
above each other, meet directly in front. 
When one of these masses refuses a pas- 
sage to the other, it produces a great 
accumulation of air, and the barometer 
rises very rapidly. Sadly deceived will 
he be who, trusting to the barometrical 
scale, should prophecy a fine season; a 
frightful storm will soon show the fallacy 
of his predictions. 

Another remarkable law as regards 
winds has to be kept in mind. Often in 
the case of storms, the wind, or it may 
be hurricane, sweeps round in a circle. 
It may not appear to do so, because the 
circle is perhaps very broad. The cur- 
rent, however, is a kind of whirlwind. 
Thus the wind reported as driving from 
west to east at the British Channel, may 
be the same wind which is said to be 
blowing in a contrary direction in a 
northern latitude. Hencethe great value 
of meteorological stations, from which 
notices may be sent as warnings to the 
navigator. 

By the teachings which it affords, mete- 
orology furnishes immense assistance to 
the marine service; every year, the num- 
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ber of shipwrecks ought to diminish as | 


the laws of nature in her wildest fury are 
better known, and since the electric tele- 
graph places so many countries in com- 
munication. Indeed, that part of the 
new science is without contradiction the 
most useful and essential branch, and 
seamen of all nations now rival each 
other in adding fresh material to that 
which Maury first drew up. ‘Terrestrial 
meteorology is also subject to the same 
general laws as the seas ; but whilst the 
surface of the ocean offers no obstacle to 
the winds, the earth, on the contrary, by 
the variable height of the ground, the 
particular nature of some districts, by 
topographical accidents, and by the 
ranges of mountains, complicates the 
phenomena. 

The observation of the great physical 
phenomena of nature is not only useful, 
but a fruitful source of pleasure, and a 
perpetual subject of interest; it enlarges 


« 


the narrow circle into which our passions 
are too liable to confine us, and shows 
us the consolation to be found in the con- 
templation of an infinite world. The 
murmurs of the forest, the confused ac- 
cents of a superhuman language, the 
shore where the waves are for ever rising 
and falling, the night with its numberless 
worlds shining upon us, give us the 
highest kind of sensations; they act on 
that, hidden sense lost in the depths of 
our being, on the native poetry which 
sleeps in every animated being. The 
study of the world consoles and strength- 
ens, provided we seek the divine ele- 
ment in it; the storms of the sky are less 
dangerous than those of the soul, and it 
is sometimes wiser to contemplate the 
capricious forms of clouds, than the var- 
iations of men.—Chaméber’s Journal. 


— 


A wise son heareth his father’s instruc- 
tion.— Bible. 
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WE are in the middle of a flock of 
giants of the sea. The enormous brown 
and blue bodies rise out of the sea; the 
back is bent upward, it looks like the 
bottom of a capsized ship; it disappears; 
but the sea becomes almost calm where 
the whale went down, and several min- 
utes elapse before the waves are able to 
conquer the calm. From time to time 
deép’ dull snorts are heard, thundering 
and trembling, as if the deepest strings 
of a dozen double-basses were being 
played down below; and at others a 
sharp swishing sound, like an enormous 
fountain suddenly set to play, and a col- 
umn of crystal spray ascends some thirty 
feet into the air. The gigantic, glisten- 
ing body appears on the surface; the back 
is bent upward a second, and it again 
disappears. It looks as if the whale was 
warm and comfortable enough; the sea 
water, to us looking so cold, plays pleas- 
antly around it; hot steam issues from its 
dilated nostrils, and it seems like a man 
enjoying a refreshing morning dip. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of an hour we have 


seen some forty whales, but none have 
come within range. The gun has no cer- 
tainty much beyond thirty yards, sc that 
the whale must be nearly under the 
ship’s bow when firing. As we stand 
looking at this magnificent spectacle, 
the water close around the ship suddenly 
becomes light green in color, and some- 
what calm. Then a deep, heavy thun- 
der; the ship trembles from stem to stern; 
a great column of dampness is shot into 
the air, drenching us all; a dullsnort, and 
an enormous blue whale rises out of the 
sea a few yards on our starboard side. 
Now the captain will fire, we think, invol- 
untarily holding on to the wire rigging; 
but Eoyn stands by his gun without mak- 
ing the least movement, and the next 
secgnd the whale again descends into his 
watery home. The range was probably 
not a good one. <A few minutes after the 
same thunder, the same sensation, the 
same column and the same snort— 
another whale appears on the port side. 
The captain turns the gun while we watch 
with beating hearts the movements of 
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the animal as well as his own. Every 
second seems an eternity. He raises the 
gun, aim. Alas! a heavy seastrikes the 
vessel, heels her over; the gun is low- 
ered, but the whaleis gone. ‘They seem 
all to have disappeared now, not a puff 
to be seen. We stand and talk about 
the incident, and somebody suggests to 
go aft and “have a smoke;’’ when sud- 
denly two whales are seen some distance 
off, now going side by side, now behind 
each other. The helm is turned, and we 
follow them in hot haste through wind 
and waves. Complete silence reigns on 
board during the pursuit, only now and 
then broken by the captain’s short words 
of command, who stands calmly watch- 
ing the animals. Now the vessel heels 
over—the whales are within range. 
“Stop,’’ sounds in the engine room. But 
the speed was too great, and we shot 
past them. ‘‘Full speed ahead,”’ sounds 
again. “Two men at the helm!’ The 
vessel turns swiftly, and we separate the 
couple. The whalesdisappear. We fol- 
low the direction they are taking, and 
look!—a little before us the sea becomes 
emerald green. ‘‘Slow,’? again. The 
vessel moves slowly forward, and the 
whale reappears twenty yards off. ‘““Stop”’ 
shouts the captain. The gun is turned, 
raised, and again lowered—not a sound 
is heard on board—the whale has puffed 
—the back is bending; the captain aims 
—and a thundering report rends the air, 
and makes the vessel tremble in every 
section., We have watched all this with 
every nerve strained, and hardly feel the 
icy foam of the sea which bedews the 
cheeks and benumbs the hands. 

“Did you hit him?’ we shout to the 
captain. ‘‘Don’t know,” is the laconic 


answer. ‘‘Almost absurd to attempt it 
in such a sea; one risks losing the gear 
and frightening the whale.”’ 

In the meantime all the crew are busy 
clearing the line of the harpoon, and we 
are still in doubt whether we have hit 
him, but the suspense does not last long, 
as immediately a ‘‘Look out!’ is shouted 
by the captain, and the line runs out 
with terrific speed and a great noise. 
“Full speed ahead,” is shouted below; 
but the ship is running double her high- 
est speed, such is the strength of the 
whale which has her in tow. The animal 
is fleeing at the top of its speed, and we 
follow right through the breaking seas. 
Ten minutes pass by—they seem ten 
hours—when suddenly a blood-streaked 
column of water is seen on the horizon. 
It is our whale. Another moment, and 
a clear one is seen. It is his companion 
which follows her wounded mate. Both 
go down; the line does not run so fast; 
the wounded whale appears once or 
twice more, when he sinks. The whale 
is dead. After a while the hauling in be- 
gins very carefully, and finally the great 
body rises to the surface, the ship heel- 
ing over. After a few hours’ hard work 
in securing the monster to the vessel 
with chains and ropes, the course is 
shaped for home. 

“What do you think of it, captain?’ I 
ask. “Not bad,’ he answers simply. 
“Steward, give the crew a drink all 
round, and let us have something to eat.”’ 

The whale measured more than eighty 
feet in length. Once more his widowed 
mate takes a turn round the ship, when 
she stands out to sea; while we, with our 
noble spoil in tow, slowly make for the 
whale station in South Varanger. 
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I PRESUME that in my mind,the charms 
will never fade in the retrospection of 
that long waited for event; the visit to 
Utah. <A visit only, for circumstances 
forbade our permanent removal. Our 
beautiful home was rented for a year, 


and preparations began in a delightfully 
wT 


busy way, as to plans and works; but so 
very quietly that our general acquaint- 
ances had no intimation of our inten- 
tions. Long hours of happy dreams 
upon—not dreams of sleep, where 
changes shift about so wonderfully, so 
magically swift, that years of time and 
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time’s works transpire quicker than 
waking thought could count them over; 
no, not that kind of dreams, but those in 
which everything comes out just as you 
wish it to, because, imagination has 
uncontrolled management. Then those 
waking dreams of grateful happiness, of 
hope and wondering anticipations passed 
swiftly, silently on into their vaguer 
counterpart that led the way sometimes 
into the atmosphere, almost, of a fairer 
world. Have the felicity of present bliss 
and its sweet composure ever won the 
way to the open gates and caught even 
a glimpse of beauty and a snatch of har- 
mony, before the awakening? 

Certainly I was wonderfully happy; 
yes, rich in joy and hope. Long had I 
been homesick for the land and faces I 
had never seen, but they were familiar 
to me by that bond which has its hold in 
the heart of every Latter-day Saint. 
There was a fascination about it all, and 
I doubt if even now, or ever again in 
this real life, could J invest uncon- 
sciously, or even by endeavor, any en- 
terprise and interest with the pure and 
mystical charm that hallowed my thought 
and preparations for that journey. Mine 
had been almost a dream-life, tinged a 
little by affliction—partial blindness, but 
surrounded by music, flowers, books and 
guests, from almost every land and 
clime. Yet I shrank not from the ex- 
posure and severity of the slow journey 
by land, the travel in company with a 
freight train of mule teams. 

Stories of the mountain roads, difficult 
and dangerous, only» enhanced to me 
their grandeur and sublimity, as God’s 
creations; the parched and desert wastes 
where bones lay bleaching, glowed for 
me with rainbow hues of sunset splen- 
dor, and the long, still hours of travel by 
night to escape the heat by day, brought 
to my mind promise of a panorama of 
heavenly beauty of sky and moon and 
stars. How often had I been compelled 
to leave my star-gazing and return with- 
in the “four walls,’’ all dissatisfied and 
uncaring for that sleep which I was 
assured was so needful. Now, I could 
watch the stars nearly all night. Weari- 
ness I did not think of. The bitter 


springs that divided desert from desert, 
I did not dread; nor even questioned 
why the Father suffered them so to be 
when weary men and wearier beasts 
must drink their nauseating, almost poi- 
son waters. The Indians, retaliating and 
watchful, I did not fear; thought of them 
only added zest to the undertaking. With 
my little pocket Bible, notebook. and 
pencil, I felt fairly equipped and ready 
for the road. : 

So, one bright morning we started, 
our spirits exhilerated and with no shade 
of regret. Watchful for specimens, I 
often alighted and walked until weary. 
I thought of the Moslem and his Mecca, 
and smiled. I, too, was making a pil- 
grimage to the city of my devotion. All 
that was important and desirable was 
before me; that which lay behind, was 
dear, but could be left without more 
than a passing sorrow. Moslem and 
Mormon! The visions of Mahomet paled 
before the more exalted and realistic 
promise to Joseph. I thought how they 
each in boyhood were called to a mission 
whose power would be felt through ages; 
each in simplicity and unlettered wis- 
dom, had founded his church and king- 
dom; one already had stood the warfare 
of time, and still remained great, the 
other would endure the warfare of eter- 
nity. Mahomet had worked by the 
spirit and gathered his few around him, 
his power increased and he conquered 
the infidel in one big sermon: ‘‘Embrace 
the faith of Islam, pay tribute or die.’’ 
Conquest and the spoil of cities affected 
not his simplicity of character, or his 
integrity to the principles of the Koran. 
Joseph’s, too, was a spiritual rule, yet 
needed not the sword to establish his 
authority. 

Not the Moslem alone arose; I thought 
of the Prophets of old, barefoot upon 
the desert sands, their tents pitched in 
the shade of the rock from whence no 
stream flowed. How often came to me 
in the twilight as the long train stretched 
ahead until lost in indistinctness, the 
wanderings of the Israelites, and I felt, 
that I, too, could journey on thus for 
years in the sacred spell of the great 
mission. The tinkle of bells far ahead, 
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Clear, and calling as it were—follow— 
follow—this is the way, as they ascended 
some higher ridge, and again the fainter, 
softer sound, as the leaders turned some 
point or went down some sandy valley, 
brought back to me the caravans of old, 
with their Oriental trappings, the robed 
figures of the dusky men and veiled 
women; the eloquence of those teach- 


ings, the echoes of those matchless 
hymns. Moses, Aaron and Miriam— 


were we not one with them? 
not meet them? Was not our mission 
the same? My heart swelled with grati- 
tude that my lot had been cast in this 
dispensation to receive the message of 
the Gospel of the Son of God. Yes, the 
desert and the blistered feet were part of 
the heritage of Israel. Did the weari- 
ness bring a change to me, a regret? 
No; the charm increased and there was 
a silent pleasure in such difficulties we 
had to meet. ‘‘This is for our religion, 
this is for Zion,’’ was the inward con- 
solation. 

Did the skies answer my watching 
with radiant colors or holiest light and 
silence? Yes, every day and night they 
spread their ever changing pictures be- 
fore me; the gentlest breath of wind 
that passed, whispered something that I 
could understand; the roughest, loudest 
wind that roared,and rocked our wagons 
at night, taught me better than I had 
ever felt before, the Power that goes with 
the storm and guides it as His steeds. 
“T will lie down in peace and safety.” 
How often came to me that picture which 
I have never seen painted, and those 
words so glorious and mighty: ‘‘The 
chariots, the chariots, and the horsemen 
thereof!” In every gale I heard those 
hoof-beats and‘those whirling wheels. 
“Deluded?”’ Then delusion was happi- 
ness. ‘“‘Astray by error’s teachings?”’ 
No. I was found by the angels of heaven 
and walking in their lighted path. When 
the poor Indians came into our camp, 
pity, not fear possessed me, and, this 
refrain swept through my spirit: “Their 
day is at hand; He will gather them in; 
He will right all their wrongs and enfold 
them about in tenderness, wisdom and 
peace. . 


Should we 


The four deserts were crossed and the 
Muddy river, then came the Rio Virgin 
Hill, the most dangerous descent we had 
yet encountered. Along this part of the 
road we found several discoveries that 
may. yet be important to our people. So 
tortuous is the Rio Virgin River that we 
crossed its turbid, treacherous current 
forty-six times in three days. At Beaver 
Dam, for the first time in three weeks, 
the sight of green leaves greeted the 
eye, and we entered the shade of great | 
branching trees, the cottonwoods. 

It was a blessed sight, and the little 
brook was silvery clear. Once more 
birds sang above us, the early grass 
peeped around the roots of sheltering 
trees, the wild vines with last year’s 
bird nests hanging in them were show- 
ing green buds; green moss was unlifting 
the dried remnants from the rocks; spring 
was revealing to us a glimpse of the 
canyon beyond. The high walls of the 
the canyon shut out the cool night wind 
when it rose, but we heard it in the cedars 
above like a whispered prayer. Later, 
toward midnight, in louder tones of 
power as though warding off sense of 
danger—‘‘peace, be still.” 

Only one day more and we should 
enter the white settlements. We first 
reached the Indian farm upon the 
Santa Clara stream, and a number of the 
men stood around their newly planted 
fields, seemingly very proud to acknow- 
ledge their habits of industry and pro- 
prietorship. As though to welcome us, 
one tall Indian, with his hair elaborately 
dressed, stood with his gun and his little 
dog by his side, its ears being very 
tightly tied on top of its head with red 
flannel ribbon. It was a pity that no 
artist was there. But a few appreciative 
persons reached out to the smiling rep- 
resentative of the colony, their tributary 
offerings, a few dimes, smoking tobacco, 
bread, etc. We praised their farm and 
left them; reaching Santa Clara settle- 
ment before dark. 

We were met by old friends from San 
Bernardino, living in a large red rock 
house, owned by Jacob Hamblin. There 
entered two of his daughters, fair lowers 
ofthe wilderness, faces that an artist might 
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have loved to paint, Rachel, pallid- 
faced, with black hair and eyes; Tamar, 
with hair between auburn and gold, eyes 
neither gray nor blue, and complexion 
like milk and roses. Both were gravely 
sweet and gentle, yes, sad; for there lay 
one dying in another room, only afew days 
more of this earth for her, and then he 
whose life had been one long story of de- 
privation and hardship, one full, free 
gift to his people, would walk the rest of 
his days without her. This was the be- 
ginning of my acquaintance with Jacob 
Hamblin, even then broken in bodily 
strength, but patient with his poverty, 
earnest and gentle to all around him, but 
a lion in heart when peril demanded. 

Often since have I recalled the low, 
even tones of his voice and the steadfast 
look in his fine gray eyes of that first, 
sad, dark night. There was to me a pathos 
and a grandeur in his presence, and I de- 
sired to know himbetter. Since then, in 
my parent’s home, have I listened to the 
narratives that we had to ask him for, so 
modest was he; and felt ita pleasure to 
minister to his comfort. Nearer acquaint- 
ance served to increase my reverence 
for his spirit and his labors. Since then 
and now, Jacob Hamblin has gone to his 
rest and reward. Rachel and Tamar,the 
beautiful, are with him. 

The old friends were glad to see us, 
and for the first time since leaving home 
we sat down toa table instead of the 
ground. Everything was in abundance, 
especially the preserves, peaches boiled 
in syrup to arich consistency. This was 
a new preparation to us, but tasted ex- 
cellent to our kean appetites. ‘Don’t 
be afeard o’ them ’serves,’’ urged the 
“Bishop,”’ (so he was called,) ‘‘they’re 
clean, I made ’em myself.’ I glanced 
at his bushy, tangled black hair and 
beard, his open shirt collar and buttonless 
cuffs, and while appreciating his hospi- 
tality, his reccommendation of the deli- 
cacy, on the special ground of /zs having 
prepared it, was influenced rather to 
its prejudice. I ruminated: Why had 
the bishop cooked the preserves? Sup- 
posing that fe had made the butter and 
the bread? I didn’t feel very hungry 
after all. Ah! perhaps his wife had been 


sick at that time, and female help unat- 
tainable. Admirable man! And yet— 
did he look like that—as he looked now 
at the table—while he was cooking 
them? My appetite again receded, a lit- 
tle farther this time. He turned to Ma: 
“Yes, sir, sister Jackson, I made two 
bar’ls of ’em; one ground cherries, and 
biled ’em down ‘till you could have 
*most cut ’em witha knife. Try some of 
these here merlasses, they’re first rate. 
First merlasses I ever made, sister 
Jackson. I made ’em delicate like an’ 
clean, and the first thing I knew, sir, I 
heard a noise down cellar one night, an’ 
they had spiled and biled up an’ bust 
the bung, an’ the cellar was knee deep 
in risin’ merlasses. Oh—I don’t mind 
your laughin’, girls; you needn’t try to 
disguise it—just laugh right out.’? ‘“‘How 
did I happen to make’em? Why, it’s 
my work. Don’t think I’d let my wife 
stand around a fire and stir forty gal- 
lons of merlasses on the bilin’ bile, 
do you? Oh, no! I wouldn’t let her spile 
her complexion and sile her hands; I 
want to keep her just as pretty as ever.” 
His face grew reflective. ‘Say, girls, 
when I married her, I could span around 
her waist with my two hands, an’ lift her 
whole weight with one arm, an’ she 
could walk under the other without 
touchin’ her head; an’ her foot—why 
girls, I don’t believe the least one of you 
could put on her shoes.”’ We raised no 
objection to his interrogative look, and 
he continued: ‘‘Ones, sir, onesshe wears. 
She’s been the makin’ of me,’’ he went 
on witha proud and satisfied look, and 
we smiled and nodded assent. The Vir- 
ginian dame took it all with a quiet smile 
as she lifted their one grandchild to her 
knee, and gave her the kiss that per- 
haps was half his. 

“How far is it to St. George? Three 
miles; enterprising folks over there, 
goin’ to make an airthly paradise outen 
a saleratus patch, an’ they don’t have 
the ager, neither, like we do here. We’d 
like to have you settle right down by us, 
if you feel like it; Pll give you all the 
information you want.’? We parted,and 
have never since met our kind hearted 
friends. A month spent in St. George, 
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another in Cedar and a third in Beaver, 
then we started on again for the “‘city.”’ 
At Beaver Ma engaged as driver for 
our traveling carriage, a young man 
named John Ames, leaving our larger 
team to follow more slowly. About this 
time some Indians around Fillmore and 
northward, were manifesting a hostile 
disposition, and it was stated that the 
Superintendent of Indian affairs, Presi- 
dent Brigham Young and interpreters, 
were to meet the chiefs and make peace 
with them; so we were somewhat pre- 
pared and on the lookout. 

We had a companion traveler (in his 
own conveyance) who was an M. D. He 
had a very professional appearance, | 
thought; rather like a third-rate opera 
singer that might have been dropped by 
the way as superfluous, and somehow 
drifted into Utah. He had been waiting 
for a chance to travel in company for 
safety, and now joined our party: a lady, 
two daughters and the driver. He 
mournfully explained to Ma that he was 
a widower, and his two distant dear ones 
needed a mother. He had some idea of 
‘Soining the Church.” He thought he 
could be useful among our people, in 
fact, did not see how he could be dis- 
pensed with, as he was not only a doctor, 
but a “‘regular eye occulist.’’ I wondered 
if he were not also an ear aurist, but did 
notinquire. I doubt if any othersingle ob- 
ject visible to the naked eye in all Utah, 
could so effectually have gained Ma’s 
dislike as this same gifted individual, but 
the road was free. 

He was quite a spectacle as he sat 
upon the front seat beside the driver, 
entirely covered by a linen duster that 
in walking tangled between his heels; a 
large, green bareze vail, closely covering 
his golden locks and straw colored Vic- 
tor Emanuel mustache, and green gog- 
gles to protect his eyes. As it was diffi- 
cult for him to keep up a conversation 
backward over his left shoulder and 

_above the noise of the wheels, for he re- 
ceived no replies; he decided to ride 
close behind us. This plan worked 
rather unfavorable from the start. Much 
to his mortification the dust caused him 
such a violent attack of sneezing, that 


his too valued teeth dropped out of 
sight in the dust beneath the horses’ 
heels. In an altered voice he frantically 
implored the driver to stop and assist 
him in his search. He informed us that 
evening that he had had his own teeth 
extracted for the benefit of science, by 
the experiment of a new anesthetic. 
He did not expect humanity to be grate- 
ful for his philanthropic act. They 
would never hear of it in his name. He 
also, with wounded dignity informed us 
that our four animals raised a tremen- 
dous dust and he might be compelled to 
part company with us for the space of a 
few rods, until evening. 

When evening came the Doctor made 
a faint attempt at gallantry in a very 
domestic matter. We had camped be- 
side a stream swift and clear as water 
could be, with a very sloping edge. The 
Doctor had just completed his toilet, 
when my sister, after waiting as long as 
she had patience to, approached the 
water. The Doctor hastily retired, 
gracefully waving his hand toward his 
own toilet articles in the mast gracious 
manner possible. My indignant sister 
moved them with her foot, precariously 
near the edge, and proceeded to remove 
the dust of the ride from her own fair 
face and hands. Upon her return the 
Doctor obsequiously inquired where his 
property was. “I don’t know where 
they are now, the last I saw of them they 
were going down stream.” A frantic 
rush, a brief absence and a triumphant 
return, except that a rent showed in his 
duster. ‘‘Miss Nellie, I forgive you, 
upon conditions.”’ ‘You needn’t, I de- 
test hypocrites.” That evening Ma 
said: ‘‘Let us get up early and run away 
and leave the Doctor.”’ John was posted 
and we succeeded. 

We left Fillmore early one morning, 
while he was probably yet sleeping. 
Late that afternoon we met a most 
ferocious looking Indian, heavily armed. 
As our team passed him, he turned his 
horse and sternly regarded us. My 
mind quickly reverted to an incident of 
the morning. I had opened the little 
pocket Bible, which my great-grand- 
father had carried for years, and marked 
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it all through with his own pencil. I 
had opened it upon the lines: ‘Thou 
shalt not fear the arrow that flieth by 
day nor the terror that cometh by night.” 
And yet I turned to Ma and said: ‘“‘I 
should not wonder if that Indian would 
follow us.”’ Ma regarded this as most 
improbable, as did also our driver. 
Before sundown we came to a broad 
meadow, and across the road above it 
ran two streams, about two rods apart. 
Ma surveyed the locality with a pleasant 
smile and said: “John, we’ll camp here, 
there is such good feed for the horses.” 
“©, no, let us go on to the settlement, 
that Indian might come to-night.” 
“Nonsense, girl, ’m going to stay right 
Inenes = 

Those words came back to us and I 
tried to dismiss the fear: ‘Fear not for 
the arrow that flieth by day nor the 
terror that cometh by night.’’ It was a 
lonely spot and we soon prepared our 
evening meal, our horses rambling close 
by. The sun went down, and a lonely 
stillness seemed to draw around us, 
even the chirp of an occasional home- 
flying bird had a sharp note to my ear, 
and the ripple of the two streams that 
in sunlight had been so musical, now 
tortured me because I could not listen 
above their voices. Ma and Nellie re- 
tired to bed early but I could not, and 
sat in front of the carriage, the cover of 
which was closely buttoned from top to 
bottom. 

The tongue pointed northward, and in 
front of us, with his head to the east, 
close to the tongue, John Ames lay 
asleep. Several times Ma urged me to 
lie down, but I answered: “I cannot, I 
am watching for that Indian; he will be 
here; if it were not for those streams I 
could hear, distinctly, what I believe to 
be the restless pawing of his horse’s feet, 
as he waits for a later hour.”’ 

She could not believe me and turned 
back to her rest, but I still sat there 
more convinced as the time wore on. I 
could not judge of the time, for even 
the moments seemed long, and at last I 
opened my penknife and cut a few 
stitches in the seam in the cover, just in 
front of me. I did not think my little 


pearl handled knife would be of great ser- 
vice, but it was my only available weapon 
as neither gun nor pistol was loaded. 
What time was it? Would daylight 
never come? How could they sleep so! 
Why had we stopped here? Over and 
over again these torturing thoughts 
passed through my mind. A slight 
sound, scarce more than the rustle of 
an autumn leaf caused my heart to leap 
with sudden conviction: ‘‘He is here!”’ 
I leaned forward, and with the point of 
my penknife pressed down the open- 
ing I had made in the cover, and felt as 
though [ had turned to stone. John lay 
asleep upon his back, the Indian. kneel- 
ing at his left side leaned over him, 
rested his weight upon his left hand, and 
with his right drew from under the pil- 
low of the sleeper (as phantom-like the 
words flew past me; “‘Fearnot * *- * 
nor the terror that cometh by night’’) 
a glittering knife! 

And John asleep! As the Indian 
raised the shining bladein the moonlight, 
the sleeper woke, looked, and without a 
word drew the Indian’s pistol from his 
belt and by aturn of his wrist, pointed it 
upward into his dark face. The Indian 
drew backward, still upon his knees, 
and John raised upon his elbows. ‘‘Give 
me my pistol,’? demanded the Indian. 
“Give me my knife,’’answered John; and 
each grasping his own and holding to 
the other, John rose to his knees, to his 
feet—and then—each had his own! Stead- 
ily the face of hate lookedinto the other, 
but the dark gray eyes never quailed nor 
the muscles trembled. ‘‘How many 
are in the wagon?’ asked the baf- 
fled Indian. ‘‘Three,’’ was the answer. 
At this moment my mother woke and 
asked ‘‘What is that?’ I leaned down 
to her and whispered ‘“‘hush—it is that 
Indian talking with John.’’ Nellie, our 
darling, began tocry. ‘“‘Don’t,”’ I begged 
her, “he will hear you and take courage; 
the worst is over.”’ 

I turned back to the little cut in the 
cover; the Indian was going. He stepped 
lightly across the tongue, disappeared 
in the bushes, and a few moments later 
the hoof-beats sounded upon the air. 
“John—he is gone, isn’t he?’ ‘‘Who?” 
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asked John. ‘‘That Indian, of course. 
lve been watching you through this 
cover and I saw you wake.’’ 

“Ma, if you all want to stay here and 
be killed, you may; I’m going on into 
‘the settlement. He’s only foiled, and 
has gone for help; he’ll be back.” ‘I 
guess not,’’ ventured John, but Ma 
added, ‘‘we’ll all go. John, get up the 
horses and we’’ll help.’’ While he was 
bringing them to the carriage, we gath- 
ered up all our camping outfit and Nellie 
helped him harness the four horses. 
“Load the arms John,’’ said Ma, and he 
did so without losing time. I climbed 
up to the front seat beside the driver. 
“Shan’t I drive, and you take the guns? 
You can’t do both.’’ He reflected a mo- 
ment: “You hold them ‘till they’re 
needed, then we’ll change,’’ he replied. 
“Come back here, foolish girl,’ called 
Ma and Nellie clinging to my dress; but 
I sat still and watched across the stretch 
of cedars and brush, to where along the 
mountain a fire had just been lighted, 
and then another and another as he rode 
and wakened the night air with his 
echoing whoop and cry. 

Our four horses fairly flew along the 
road, the signal fires grew smaller and 


the Indian cry grew fainter in the dis- 
tance,and at last the three mile drive was 
near its end. We drove into the town, 
into its very centre and came to a stop 
in the middle of the street, in a chuck- 
hole of mud. ‘‘Never mind, we are 
safe, we can stay right here till morn- 
ing,’’ said my dear mother. After John 
had tied our horses to a fence close by 
and had spread his blankets upon the 
ground, he looked at his watch: ‘‘Two 
o’clock.”? Then he came to me and 
took my hand. ‘“‘Little girl, if you had 
screamed, it would have been all over 
with us before this.’? Then I quoted 
that verse to John, and he looked at the 
sky, and solemnly said, ‘‘Good night.” 
Some years after, I again traveled that 
road, and was back in the cover of the 
wagon. There was something in the 
erind of the wheels in the sand that 
roused us. I listened, and in a few 
moments we crossed a little stream, a 
gravelly bank, and then again, rippling 


water. ‘‘What place is this, Brother 
Snow?” ‘Pioneer Creek, Sister Au- 
gusta.’ ‘‘Yes—I know it!” 


Augusta Joyce Crocheron. 


Faith is belief that impels to action. 


BOGOTA. 


THE situation of Bogota, it is said, led 
the eminent Humboldt to remark that it 
stood upon its own grave; it being his 
opinion that in one of the earthquakes 
to which the whole extent of the Andes 
is subject, the city would be engulfed. 
To the traveler who with difficulty as- 
cends the parched banks of the Magde- 
lena, the Sabaxa—with its encircling 
chain of mountains and the extinct vol- 
cano of Tolima, snow-capped and cloud- 
ridden in the distance,its cultivated fields 
and green potreros dotted with hacien- 
das, its silvery lakes and trees crowned 
with an eternal verdure, and Santa Fe 
extending amphitheatre-like at its feet— 
is a scene of marvelous beauty. Its 
breezes are deliciously cool and invigor- 
ating. In latitude four and a half de- 


grees north,but nine thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, it forms ‘‘a temper- 
ate zone upon the very verge of the 
equator.’? So equable is the climate 
that there may be said to be no change 
of season, or rather that there reigns a 
perpetual spring. The mean tempera- 
ture is about fifty-seven degrees (F.). 
March, April, and May, and Septem- 
ber, October, and November, constitute 
the wet seasons, and June, July, and 
August, and December, January, and 
February, the dry; and generally it is 
warmest in February, and coldest in 
December, although the houses are 
never artificially warmed. Both cereals 
and vegetables are sown twice a year, 
viz., in February and September, and har- 
vested in July and January. Corn, wheat, 
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barley,rice, potatoes,and all the principal 
vegetables of the temperate zone are 
grown, while in the market of Bogota may 
be seen,every day in the three hundred 
and sixty-five of the calendar, apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, and strawberries, 
side by side with crude sugar, chocolate 
in the bean, unthreshed coffee, plantains, 
pineapples, oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, 
fresh figs, the exquisitely aromatic pomo- 
rasa, the aguacate, the different varieties 
of cactus fruit, chirimoyas, curubas, 
granadas, and granadillas, mangos, nts- 
peros; mameyes, guayabas—in short, the 
choicest products of both zones in prodi- 
gal profusion. Their growth is merely a 
question of altitude, a day’s ride in al- 
most any direction sufficing to bear the 
traveler through all gradations of climate 
from tierra fria to tierra caliente, and 
the reverse. 

The principal trees are the eucalyptus 
and the willow, while flowers of all kinds 
abound; especially noticeable are the 
many varieties of the orchis and the 
rose, and of the latter, one of the petals 
of which are green. The ordinary do- 
mestic animals are found, and at a less 
altitude, in the tropical forest, the fero- 
cious “igre, or jaguar, innumerable and 
deadly serpents, and birds of most. bril- 
liant plumage. ‘The lakes near the city 
are peopled at all seasons by thousands 
of wild teal. Fish are brought from the 
Bogota and Magdelena rivers. 

The mineral wealth of the surround- 
ing hills may be considered inexhausti- 
ble, but it is undeveloped. The com- 
merce or trade of Bogota proper is esti- 
mated at about forty millions of. dollars 
yearly, and would be much greater but 
for its inaccessibility. From New York 
one takes the Atlas line of steam ships 
to Barranquilla, the direct passage occu- 
pying a dozen days; thence by steam- 
boat up the Magdelena to Honda, a jour- 


ney of from ten days to a month, 
depending entirely upon the _ state 
of the water; and from Honda to 


Bogota upon mules across the Cordil- 
leras, a distance of only seventy-five 
miles, from three to five days are neces- 
sary. There is being constructed, how- 
ever, a railroad to the Magdelena River, 


and other interior lines are contem- 
plated. Its inland and isolated situation 
has made Bogota as a city one of the 
least progressive of the capitals of South 
America, and more than any other, per- 
haps, it retains its old Spanish aspects. 
The majority of its houses are of one 
story, because of the prevalence of 
earthquakes, but there are many of two 
and three stories. Their exterior is not 
unprepossessing, but with tile roofs little | 
achitectural effect can be attempted. 
The material is generally adobe, or sun- 
dried brick, and the walls receive a 
thickness of from two to three feet. 
Within-doors, at least the better classes 
live as comfortably as in other parts of 
the world, and many of the private resi- 
dences are luxuriously appointed. There 
is invariably an open interior court called 
patio, in the center of which is perhaps 
a fountain, surrounded by numerous and 
beautiful flowers and plants which bloom 
perpetually. Although they have to be 
transported across the Cordilleras at ~ 
great cost, upon the backs of peones, 
pianos, generally of German manufac- 
ture, are common. Instead of carpets, 
which harbor fleas—the greatest pests 
of the city—a peculiar matting known as 
estera is often employed. The walls are 
usually papered, occasionally outside as 
well as within. The roofs project.over 
the narrow sidewalk, and furnish a par- 
tial protection from the rain. The prin- 
cipal streets are paved or macadamized, 
and are built at right angles to each other. 


| They are, however, narrow, and in the 


centre of each is a cano, or surface 
sewer, often indifferently supplied with 
water, which conveys the refuse of the 
city to the plain below. In the construc- 
tion of the houses but little regard is 
had for hygienic principles, and the 
sanitary regulations of the city are in- 
adequate, or at least indifferently obeyed. 
The basements of the principal houses 
in Calle Real and Calle Florian—the 
business streets—are rented as stores, 
but in other parts of the city they are 
occupied by the poorer classes, who 
crowd into these dark and close tene- 
ments, together with poultry, cats and 
dogs, monkeys and parrots, etc., where 


SOMEWHERE. 
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they live, cook, eat and sleep in the same 
apartment. Innumerable chicherias— 
shops in which is made and sold chicha, 
a cheap but not unwholesome drink of 
fermented corn, and similar to the “‘still 
beer” of whiskey manufacturers, are 
found. 

The city is supplied with water from 
two mountain streams, the San Fran- 
cisco and San Augustin, which flow 
through its limits, by means of public 
fountains placed in the plazas. Gas has 
been introduced,and the principal streets 
are well lighted at night and patroled by 
police. According to a recent census, 
Bogota contains a population of eighty- 
four thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
three; three thousand residences, and 
three thousand five hundred stores and 
shops. Hi. R. Lemly. 


SCIENCE OF THE BASE BALL CURVE. 
—When a ball (or in fact any missile) is 
advancing rapidly through the air, there 
is formed in front of it asmall ‘aggrega- 
tion of compressed air. (In passing, we 
may remark that the compressed air in 
front of an advancing cannon ball has 
been rendered discernible—we can 
hardly say visible—by instantaneous 
photography.) In shape the cushion of 
air is conical—or rather conoidal—if the 
ball is advancing without spin;and there- 


fore it resists the progress of the ball 
equally on all sides, and only affects the 
ball’s velocity. The same is true if the 
ball is spinning on an axis lying along 
its course. : 

But in the case we have to consider, 
where the ball is spinning on an axis 
square to its course, the cushion of com- 
pressed air formed by the advancing ball 
has no longer this symmetrical shape. 
On the advancing side of the spinning 
surface the air cannot escape so readily 
as it would if there were no spin; on the 
other side it escapes more readily than 
it would but for the spin, Hence the 
cushion of air is thrown toward that side 
of the ball where the spin is forward, 
and removed from the other side. The 
same thing then, must happen as where 
a ball encounters a cushion aslant. A 
ball driven squarely against a very soft 
cushion plunges straight into it, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, or if 
deflected at all (as against a billiard 
cushion), comes straight back on its 
course; but if driven aslant against the 
cushion, it is deflected from the region 
of resistance. So with the base ball. 
As the cushion of air against which it is 
advancing is not opposed squarely to it, 
but is stronger on one side than on the 
other, the ball is deflected from the 
region of greatest resistance.—/vocior. 


SOMEWHERE. 


I see adown the shadows of long years, 
The faint, dim outlines of a dreamy land, 
And glit’ring thro’ the pearly realm of tears, 
There seems reflected on that far-off strand 
The keenest hopes and joys my life has known, 
And silent griefs, which I have borne alone, 


I had not thought the passion of an hour 
Could have its impress in the realm of space, 

Or that an angel's hand had skill and power, 
The ideal picture of a life to trace; 

And true to realistic thoughts and fears 
Preserve a record of the hidden years. 


We know not all the mysteries of earth, 

Nor how with good andill our lives are woven; 
We cannot solve the secret of our birth 

Much less recall the sciences of heaven 


Nor what we saw, and heard before we came; 
We do not even know our former name. 
OF 


And yet somewhere there must be silent force, 
Which acts upon the soul with subtle skill; 
We cannot see the process of its course, 
Nor can we bend it to our feeble will: 
But true to life, reflection then will be, 
And sometime, we shall know the mystery. 


And those who've suffered most, and silent kept, 
Will see in that bright mirror, heaven's blue, 
How wrongs and evil doings which have slept, 
Will penetrate the heart of ages through, 
And in the light of an eternal dawn, 
Expose the pictures which our lives have 


drawn. 
Emmeline B. Wells. 
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SA Te AeE. Gipy. SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

THE summer of 1887 will be remem- 
bered in the political history of Utah, for 
the meeting of the fifth convention 
called for the purpose of framing a Con- 
stitution for the State of Utah, and ask- 
ing admission into the American Union. 
The circumstances attending the late 
convention, which called it into being, 
and the labor it performed are of pecul- 
iar interest to the people of the Terri- 
tory, and will remain so to the end. of 
their history. Especially, if, as a final 
result thereof, the admission of the Ter- 
ritory into the Union shall be realized. 

The strained relations of the people of 
the Territory with the general govern- 
ment, the discord existing between polit- 
ical parties within the Territory; the 
anomaly of a free people, possessing 
every requisite qualification for self gov- 
ernment, being so abjectly subordinate 
to the power of the Federal government, 
had caused lovers of American institu- 
tions, and friends of the misrepresented 
people of our Territory, to join in deep 
reflection upon means for our political 
freedom, and the settlement of questions 
that have so obstinately forbidden our 
progress to the full sovereignty of State- 
hood. A proposition for such a settle- 
ment, it was conceived, might be made 
by the people of the Territory, irrespec- 
tive of political class or distinction, and 
as initiatory thereto, the following call 
was issued by the Territorial Central 
Committee of the People’s Party: 

HEADQUARTERS PEOPLE'S TERRITORIAL 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
SALT LAKE CITy, June 6th, 1887. 
To the People of Utah: 

Deeming the time propitious for a movement 

on the part of the citizens of this Territory for 


the securing of their full rights and privileges 

under the Constitution of the United States, we, 
the Territorial Central Committee of the Peo- 

ple’s Party, representing the large majority of 
the population, hereby call upon the people of 
Utah, irrespective of party, creed or class, to 

assemble in mass conventions in their several 

counties, at such places as the People’s County 

Central Committee may designate, on Saturday, 

June 25th, 1887, at 12 noon, for the purpose of 
choosing delegates to a Constitutional Conven- 

tion to be held in the City Hall, Salt Lake City, 
on Thursday, June, 30th, 1887, at 12 o'clock, 

noon, for the purpose of framing and adopting 

a constitution and taking measures for the ad- 

mission of Utah into the Union asa free and 

sovereign State. And, desiring that the entire 

people of the Territory should have an opportu- 

nity forparticipating in this effort for free gov- 

ernment, we invite the central committees of all 

the political parties in the Territory to jointin 

this movement, with the understanding that if 
they so co-operate, each party shall receive re- 

cognition and be accorded its fair quota of rep- 

resentation in the Constitutional Convention. 

This convention shall consist of seventy-five 
delegates, to be apportioned among the respec- 
tive counties as follows; Beaver,two; Box Elder, 
three; Cache, seven; Davis, three; Emery, two; 
Garfield, one; Iron and San Juan, two; Juab, 
two; Kane, one; Millard, two; Morgan, one; 
Piute, one; Rich, one;-Salt Lake, sixteen; San- 
pete, five; Sevier, three; Summit, three; Tooele, 
two; Utah, eight; Uintah and Wasatch, two; 
Washington, two; Weber, six. 

Utah with its large, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing population, its varied and rapidly growing 
industries, its agricultural, manufacturing, min- 
ing and commercial interests, its brilliant pros- 
pects and itsstrong devotion tothe principles of 
free government, ought no longer to be bound 
by Territorial restraints, but should be permit- 
ted to step forward into the responsibilities and 
privileges of statehood and become fully identi- 
fied with those great commonwealths which, 
joined in the Federal Union, constitute the fore- 
Every 
lover of his country should aid in the promotion 


most nation of the nineteenth century. 


of this good cause and, burying local antagon- 
isms, secure that unity which will result in placing 
Utah on the highway to financial prosperity and 
influence as one of the brightest stars in the 
national galaxy. 

By the People’s Territorial Central Commit- 
tee. John R. Winder, Chairman. 

Elias A, Smith, Sec'y. 

In addition to the general call, repre- 
sentative officers of the Republican and 
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* Democratic parties, and of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club had been ad- 
dressed and invited to participate in the 
labors of the convention. The following 
letter was sent to each: 
SALT LAKE CITY, June 17th, 1887. 
———., Lsq., Chairman Central Committee: 
Party of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
DEAR Si1R:—The erritorial Central Commit- 
tee of the People's Party, considering that the 


time is propitious for an application for admis- 
sion into the Union of the Territory of Utah,has 
called mass Conventions to be held in the several 
counties, June 25th, tonominate Delegates to a 
Constitutional Convention, to be held in this 
City, June goth, 1887. It is desired that this 
movement be made as general as possible, and 
that all classes of the people of the Territory 
We, therefore, solicit the 
Party of Utah; and 
through you, as its Chairman, we respectfully 
invite your Committee, and your Party, to take 
an active part in the mass Conventions, and to 


shall participate in it. 
co-operation of the 


assist in the nomination of Delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, with the understand- 
ing that, if you accept this invitation, your Party 
shall be accorded a fair representation in the 

Convention. 
By order of the People’s Jerritorial Central 

Committee. 
John R. Winder, Chairman. 


Junius F, Wells, Cor. Sec’y. 


In reply to this invitation, long and 
vituperative communications, declining 
to take part in the Convention, were re- 
ceived from Mr. J. B. Rosborough, chair- 
manof the Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, and from Mr. W. F. James, chairman 
of the Republican Central Committee. 
Mr. Joseph L. Rawlins, chairman of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club, briefly 
declined to participate in the convention. 

The convention met in the City Hall, 
Salt Lake City, June 30th, 1887, at 12 
o’clock noon, and was composed en- 
tirely of representatives of the People’s 
Party. The names of the delegates were 
as follows: Philo T. Farnsworth, Frank- 
lin R. Clayton, Beaver County; Oliver 
G. Snow, Richard H. Baty, and William 
Lowe, Box Elder County; Jatnes T. 
Hammond, John E. Carlisle, Joseph 
Howell, Aaron D. Thatcher, John T. 
Caine, Jr., Ingwald C. Thoresen, Wil- 
liam J. Kerr, Cache County; Joseph 


Barton, David Stoker and Thomas F. 
Roueche, Davis County; Jasper Robert- 
son, Emery County; Robert W. Hey- 
bourne, Iron and San Juan Counties; 
Wm. A. C. Bryan and Frederick W. 
Chappell, Juab County; James L. Bunt- 
ing, Kane County; George Crane and 
Joshua Greenwood, Millard County; 
Samuel Francis, Morgan County; Mat- 
thew W. Mansfield, Piute County; John 
T. Caine, James Sharp, William W. Kiter, 
Samuel P.Teasdel, Franklin S. Richards, 
John Clark, Le Grande Young, Elias 
A. Smith, Richard Howe, Samuel Ben- 
nion, Andrew Jenson, Francis Arm- 
strong, Junius F. Wells, John R. Winder, 
Feramorz Little and Lewis S. Hills, 
Salt Lake County; Luther T. Tuttle, 
Lewis Anderson, Jens’Peter Christensen, 
John Bartholomew and Christian N. 
Lund, Sanpete County; William Henry 
Seegmiller, James S. Jensen and William 
A. Warnock, Sevier County; Alma Eld- 
redge, John Boyden and Ward E Pack, 
Summit County; Daniel D. Houtz and 
William G. Collett, Tooele County; 
Samuel R. Thurman, Warren N. Dusen- 
berry, Abram Noe, George Webb, John 
E. Booth, William Creer, Jonathan S, 
Page and James O. Bullock, Utah 
County; Abram Hatch, Wasatch and 
Uintah Counties; Edwin G. Woolley and 
Robert C. Lund, Washington County; 
Lewis W. Shurtliff, David H. Peery, 
Charles C. Richards, Henry H. Rolapp, 
Nathaniel Montgomery and George W. 
Bramwell, Jr,, Weber County. 

The. officers of the convention were 
as follows: John T. Caine, president; 
Edwin G. Woolley and James T. Ham- 
mond, vice-presidents; Heber M. Wells, 
secretary; Robert W. Sloan, assistant 
secretary; Thomas Harris, sergeant-at- 
arms, and Heber S. Cutler, messenger. 

The constitution adopted by the con- 
vention of 1882 was taken as a basis 
upon which to frame the present instru- 
ment. Committees were appointed and 
the members proceeded to diligent and 
faithful labor. Within seven days they 
had prepared the constitution, discussed 
carefully and adopted provisions upon 
which hopes are based for admission, 
and elected delegates to proceed to 
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Washington to present the constitution, 
and urge the claims of the Territory, 
before Congress. 

The obstacles to the admission of the 
Territory were recognized to be, ostensi- 
bly, the union of church and state exist- 
ing within our borders; the practice of 
polygamy, and woman suffrage. The 
convention dealt with these subjects by 
providing that the franchise shall be 
exercised by male citizens only; that 
“there shall be no union of church and 
state, nor shall any church dominate the 
state,’ and by the following constitu- 
tional provisions in relation to the prac- 
tice of polygamy: 

Article XV., Section 12. Bigamy and poly- 
gamy being considered incompatible with ‘‘a re- 
publican form of government,” each of them is 
hereby forbidden and declared a misdemeanor, 

Any person who shall violate this section shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not more than one thousand dollars and impris- 
onment for a term not less than six months nor 
more than three years, in the discretion ‘of the 
court. This section shall be construed as oper- 
ative without the aid of legislation, and the 
offenses prohibited by this section shall not be 
barred by any statute of limitation within three 
years after the commission of the offense; nor 
shall the power of pardon extend thereto until 
such pardon shall be approved by the President 
of the United States. 

To make the provision perpetual and 
give it validity in the eyes of the nation, 
the following provision tothe article on 
amendments to the constitution was 
adopted: 

Provided, That Section 12 of Article XV 
shall not be amended, revised or in any way 
changed until any amendment, revision or 
change as proposed therein shall, in addition to 
the requirements of the provisions of this Arti- 
cle, be reported to the Congress of the United 
States and shall be by Congress approved and 
ratified, and such approval and ratification be 
proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, and if not so ratified and proclaimed 
said section shall remain perpetual. 

Messrs Booth, C. C. Richards, Sharp, 
Wells and Jenson were appointed a 
special committee to draft a memorial to 
Congress, with which to present the 
constitution; and Messrs F. S. Richards, 
E. G. Woolley and W. W. Riter were 
appointed in connection with Hon. John 


T. Caine, Delegate to Congress, the 
committee to proceed to Washington 
and urge the passage of an act of Con- 
gress admitting the State of Utah into 
the Union. 

Provision was made to have the con- 
stitution submitted to the people at the 
general election, August first, for ratifi- 
cation. The effort to have the Utah 
Commission authorize the counting of 
the vote and to instruct the judges of 
election to make returns thereof, proved 
futile. The Commission gave but little 
aid in this respect. However, the votes 
were polled and returns made ac- 
cording to the provisions of the consti- 
tion to the Secretary of the convention. 
The result of the polling was as follows: 
For the constitution 13,195 yes, 502 no. 
The total registration was 20,681, and 
tbe average vote polled at the election 
was 16,650, showing an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the constitution. 


The handsome wood engraving we 
present with this number, is of the Nau- 
voo Temple, as it appeared in ruins in 
1853. It was executed by Mr. John Held 
after a steel engraving from the drawing 
of Fred. Piercy. : The building was of 
light grey limestone, about as hard as 
marble. It was two hundred and twenty- 
eight feet long, eighty-eight feet wide, 
nearly sixty feet high; and to the top of 
the tower, about one hundred feet. It 
had thirty hewn pilasters, the bases of 
which were crescent new moons, and the 
capitals nearly fifty feet above, were 
sun’s with human faces in bold relief; 
ornamented with rays of light, and sur- 
mounted with two hands holding trum- 
pets. The building faced the west, and 
the inscription in golden letters was as 
follows: The House of the Lord: Built 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Holiness to the Lord.’”’ The 
Temple cost about one million dollars. 

After the fire it gradually fell into decay 
and ruin. The stones of which it was 
built became an article of commerce and 
may be found in buildings all along the 
Mississippi between Burlington and St. 
Louis. At the original site not one stone 
now remains upon another. 
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CHARITY is a theme which has occu- 
pied the attention of the prophets and 
servants of God in all ages of the world, 
and in alllands. We do not mean that 
charity which merely gives a few pence 
to a beggar, or feeds the hungry or that 
clothes the naked. But we refer to that 
higher and nobler charity of which these 
acts are but expressions. That there is a 
distinction between the charity of which 
we propose to speak, and the giving of 
goods to relieve the poor, may be under- 
stood by this expression of Paul’s: 
“Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, * * * and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.’’ Hence there 
is a charity other than that of-giving 
one’s goods to sustain those in distress. 
And it is that charity the prophets have 
spoken of as being the sum of all vir- 
tues. That Paul regarded charity as 
superior to any other spiritual gift, and 
crowning excellence of all Christian vir- 
tues, is evident from his letter to the 
Corinthians, wherein he says: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, 1 am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. a Gs 
And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” (1 
Core xi, 1-7, 23) 

As charity is the most excellent of the 
Christian virtues, so also is it the most 
enduring. For the same inspired writer 
above quoted, tells us that ‘‘whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; \whether there be knowledge, it 


shall vanish away;”’ but ‘‘charity never 
faileth.”” The reason of this is that 
tongues, interpretations, prophecies, etc., 
are a means of education and instruction 
in righteousness, until man attains to a 
perfect knowledge of the things of God; 
and when he reaches that state of per- 
fection, personally he has no more use 
for those means by which he acquired 
his perfect knowledge, and therefore may 
set them aside as childish things; just as 
the man who has*perfected his education 
in the schools of men may dispense with 
his maps, charts, globes, and _ black- 
boards, that were all necessary to assist 
him in acquiring a knowledge of the 
things they were employed to illustrate 
—but charity, which is the pure love of 
God, shall endure forever. 

We understand that men generally 
accept the idea that charity is love, but 
since we have the words of an inspired 
writer to that effect, we quote him: 


“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, if ye have 
not charity, ye are nothing, for charity never 
faileth. Wherefore, cleave unto charity, which 
is the greatest of all, for all things must fail. But 
charity is the pure love of Christ, it endureth 
forever. us Zs Behold, I speak 
with boldness, having authority from God; and I 
fear not what man can do; for perfect love cast- 
eth out fear; and I am fiiled with charity, which 
is everlasting love.”’—Mormon. (Book of Mor- 
mon, pp. 615,617). 


That charity, or love, exists in the 
bosom of God, and is exercised toward 
man, is witnessed by the earth and all 
things placed upon it for his sustenance. 
For him the earth yields her grains, fruits 
and flowers. For his use the cattle ona 
thousand hills exist; the sheep gives its 
fleece, the cotton plant its down, and the 
worm its shining thread. To aid him in 
his labor the proud horse yields his 
strength and speed; to cheer his heart 
the birds warble their sweetest songs; 
for him the bee gathers sweets from 
every flower. For him the seasons make 
their mysterious round: 

Summer's welcome heat gives perfect growth 
To that which Spring hath sprouted; 
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And Autumn suns kiss grains and fruits to ripe- 
ness. 

Grim Winter lulls to sleep the mystic powers;— 

Spring wakes refreshed, and so her work renews. 

No chance work this, but through it all 

In splendor shines God's boundless love for man. 


Not only in nature is the charity or 
love of God attested, but even more di- 
rect evidence is given of it. It is written 
that 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
(John iii. 16.) 

That noble attribute of charity is no 
less conspicuous.in God the Son than it 
is in God the Father. The sacrifice made 
by the Son was voluntary, made out of 
pure love for his brethren, that the means 
of salvation might be, through His suf- 
fering, placed within their reach. He 
Himself said: 

“Therefore doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and Ihave 
power to take it again. This 
have I received of my Father.” (John x, 17,18). 


commandment 


Moreover, the charity of the Son of 
God was not narrow or contracted. It 
opened wide its arms to the whole human 
race, as well to those who in their blind- 
ness were disposed to reject his mercies, 
as to those who, under a more enlight- 
ened intelligence, were led to receive 
Him as the Son of God, and obey His 
precepts. Notwithstanding He had been 
hunted from city to city, despised by the 
learned, rejected by the rabbis, falsely 
accused and convicted of blasphemy, 
stripped of His clothing, crowned in 
mockery with thorns, spat upon, beaten, 
. scourged with ropes while driven bare- 
footed over the pavements of Jerusalem, 
bending beneath the weight of His cross, 
nails driven through His quivering flesh, 
made the companion of thieves in His 
dying agonies—yet, notwithstanding all 
this, His magnanimous soul, filled with 
the charity of a God, could rise to the 
grandeur of saying, while pain racked 
every nerve—‘‘Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do!”’ 

“‘Greater love hath no man than this,”’ 


saith the Scripture, ‘that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ But the 
Son of God not only laid down His life 
for His friends, but for those who were 
His enemies and reviled Him, and they 
may have all the advantages that have 
been secured by His suffering, provided 
they will repent of their sins. 

Thus God hath given the greatest pos- 
sible evidence of His charity—His love 
for mankind. And having set the exam- 
ple in the exercise of this crowning vir- 
tue, He has commanded that those who 
take upon them His name, and who 
aspire to be indeed His disciples,to walk 
in His footsteps by developing and exer- 
cising the same noble attribute: 

“A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. By this shallall men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” (John xiii, 34, 35). 

And as Christ loved not only His 
friends, but His enemies also, so likewise 
has He enjoined it upon His followers to 
do the same. At least,so we under- 
stand the doctrine of the Sermon on the 
Mount, wherein it is said: 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 


- But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 


them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you; that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans 
the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? 


For if ye love them which love you, 


Do not even the 
publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect."’( Matt, 
Vv, 43—48). 

The last sentence, will, of course, be 
understood relatively. ° That is, we are 
expected to become as perfect in our 
sphere as God is in His. 

In addition to the instructions of the 
Savior given in the foregoing quotation, 
we are admonished ‘‘above all things to 
have fervent charity among ourselves: 
for charity shall cover a multitude of 
sins,” (1 Peter iv, 8). That is, it will op- 
erate upon the principle of “‘blessed 
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are the merciful, for they shall. obtain 
mercy.” 

But let us not be led to a conclusion 
from these considerations that we are 
justified in winking at sin and corruption. 
The man who sees his friend commit a 
wrong without reproving him; or day by 
day sees him acquiring pernicious habits 
which mean death, moral and spiritual, 
without admonishing him of these evils, 
or sounding some note of warning, is 
no true friend, and it must be a false 
charity that so proceeds. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the elements of charity, for hitherto we 
have viewed it as a whole. Paul tells us 
that ‘‘charity suffereth long, and is kind; 

4+) * = “isnot. easily provoked’ 

In other words, one of its chief elements 

is mercy—‘mercy, the quality of which 

is not strained, but which droppeth like 

the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath; being twice blessed; 

blessing him that gives, and him that 

takes, and is mightiest in the mightiest.’ 

But while mercy is the chief, it is not the 

*sole element of charity. There is another 
equally prominent, and that is justice. 

Those who have lookedeupon justice as 

being stern and harsh, will think it has 

but little to do with sweet charity. But 

as men are frequently most merciful when 

most just, so likewise are both Gods and 

men most charitable when most severely 

just. Rob charity of justice, and it is de- 
graded to a maudlin sentiment. Rob it 

of mercy, and you destroy it altogether. 

Rightly balance the relative claims of 

justice and mercy, and you have charity 
perfected—that charity which burns in 

the bosom of the Gods and _ shines 

through all their acts. 

Take an illustration of the idea: Infi- 
dels look upon the flood which destroyed 
the inhabitants of the earth in the days 
of Noah, as unmitigated cruelty on the 
part of Deity. And at first view the de- 
struction of the antediluvians does smack 
more of the action of a God of ven- 
geance than a God of love. But let 
other facts be taken into account, and 
that general destruction, terrible as it 
was, is stripped of every vestige of 
cruelty. Itis a grand truth, susceptible 


of the most positive proofs of Holy 
Writ, that man is a dual being, composed 
of spirit and body; and that the spirit 
has a pre-existence in the eternal worlds 
before its union with the body in this 
world. Itis also true, abundantly dem- 
onstrated to be so in the experience of 
mankind, that the mind or spirit is ma- 
terially influenced by its earthly paren- 
tage and early training. Now, keeping 
these truths in mind, let it be remem- 
bered that the antediluvians had become 
altogether corrupt, utterly incapable of 
producing a pure offspring, or training 
them to follow virtuous lives; in the 
language of the Scripture, ‘every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of their hearts 
was only evil continually.”? To have 
allowed them to continue the propaga- 
tion of their kind would have resulted in 
cursing myriads of pure spirits with a 
corrupt parentage, and they would have 
walked in all the wickedness of their 
fathers. Now, which was the more mer- 
ciful part, to permit those wicked ante- 
diluvians to go on multiplying their 
species, and thus curse untold millions 
in future generations, or destroy them 
and re-people the earth through a nobler 
parentage? We think there can be no 
two opinions as to which would be the 
wiser and more charitable of the two 
courses. There are a number of things 
infinitely worse than death—a life of 
hishonor, or of infamy, or of wickedness 
being among the number. Surely it is 
so when it involves the rearing of off- 
spring ‘to partake of that corruption. 
Hence, after sending among the antedi- 
luvians preachers of righteousness to 
warn them of the results of their con- 
duct, to whom they gave no heed, they 
were destroyed. It was at once an act 
of justice and of mercy—aye, of charity 
to untold millions of those disembodied 
spirits that otherwise would have come 
to the earth through that wicked parent- 
age, only to practice all the abominations 
of their fathers; forgetting God except 
to blaspheme His holy name, curse Him, 
and die. So also with the destruction of 
the wicked cities of the plain—Sodom 
and Gomorrah—and their inhabitants. 
So with all those judgments which have 
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swept away the wicked. Those acts of 
Deity which have the appearance of 
cruelty viewed in the partial glance we 
get of things, if seen and considered in 
full view of all the consequences in- 
volved, we should see shining in every 
case the love of God—the charity of an 
infinitely loving Father. 

Let it be remembcred then, that charity 
is the pure love of God, a compound of 
justice and mercy, with their relative 
claims nicely balanced, and always exer- 
cised with a view to the welfare of His 
children. It is a principle which has 
actuated the Gods from all eternity, and 
will continue to govern the actions both 
of men and Gods when tongues, inter- 
pretations, prophecies, healings, etc. 
have fulfilled their purposes and shall be 
laid aside, if not forgotten. It is the 
principle which sent the Son of God 
among men to suffer, bleed and die; it 
is the operation of the same principle 
in the hearts of the Elders of Israel in 
this day which makes them give a ready 
consent to go to the nations of the earth 
ana preach the Gospel, without purse or 
scrip, enduring toil and anxiety, together 
with the sacrifice of business advantages 
and the fond association of families and 
friends, enduring the scorn and ridicule 
of an unbelieving generation. It is this 
principle, born of faith and hope, that 
has enabled the Saints of all ages to do 
good to those who have despitefully used 
them—not answering revilings with re- 
viling, but cursing with blessings—being 
not ‘‘overcome with evil, but overcom- 
ing evil with good.”’ 

Charity is tender in look, gentle in 
deed, and oft through smiles sheds tears. 
She extends a friendly hand to the dis- 
tressed, and gives a word of sympathy 
to the neglected; forgives while she re- 
proves the fault of a friend, and is will- 
ing to forget the practiced cunning of an 


enemy. In short, charity in man is the 
crown of all excellence; in God, the 
noblest attribute. 1K 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S COURTSHIP. 
—Near the end of May, 1758, Washing- 
ton was ordered by the Quartermaster- 
General of the British forces to leave 


Winchester and make all haste to Wil- 
liamsburg, there to explain to the Gov- 
ernor anda council in what a desperate 
condition the Virginia troops were as re- 
garded clothing and equipments. Accor- 
dingly he set out on horseback, accom- 
panied by his servant Billy Bishop. 

The two men had reached Williams 
Ferry, off the Pamunkey River, and had 
crossed on the boat, when they met Mr. 
Chamberlayne, a Virginia gentleman, 
living in the neighborhood. The hospit- 
able planter insisted that Washington 
should at once go to his house. It was 
forenoon and dinner would be served as 
usual, early, and after that Colonel 
Washington could go forward to Wil- 
liamsburg, if go he must. Besides all 
that, there was a charming young widow 
at his house—Colonel Washington must 
have known her, the daughter of John 
Dandridge, and the wife of John Parke 
Custis. Virginia hospitality was hard to 
resist. Washington would stay to dinner 
if his host would let him hurry off imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Bishop was bidden to bring his mas- 
ter’s horse around after dinner in good 
season, and Washington surrendered 
himself to his host. Dinner followed, 
and the afternoon went by, and Mr. 
Chamberlayne was in excellent humor, 
as he kept one eye on the restless horse 
at the door, and the other on his guests, 
the tall Indian-like officer and the grace- 
ful, hazel-eyed, animated young widow. 
Sunset came, and still Washington lin- 
gered. Then Mr. Chamberlayne stoutly 
declared that no guest was ever permit- 
ted to leave his house after sunset. Mrs. 
Martha Custis was not the one to drive 
the soldier away, and so Bishop was bid- 
den to take the horses back to stable. 
Not till the next morning did the young 
colonel take his leave. Then he dis- 
patched his business promptly at Wil- 
liamsburg, and whenever he could get an 
hour dashed over to White House, where 
Mrs. Custis lived. So prompt was he 
about his business, also, that when he 
returned to Winchester he had the prom- 
ise of the young widow that she would 
marry him as soon as the campaign was 
over. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE BOOK OF MORMON, 


This extract is a reproduction of a portion of a page of manuscript recovered from the corner- 
stone of the Nauvoo House, in 1883, where it had been deposited October 2d, 1841, by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, The page of manuscript from which this is taken measures sixteen and one-half 
inches by six and one-half inches, and is of good paper, of medium weight, but much discolored 
by time. The head line of this page reads: ‘‘Lamen & Lemuel rebelleth against Nephi,” and the 
printed counterpart will be found in I Nephi, vii: 6-9, Book of Mormon, page 13. (For further 
particulars relating to this manuscript, see History of the Book of Mormon, by Geo. Reynolds, 
CONTRIBUTOR, Vol. V, page 365, and A Tour of Historical Scenes, by F. D. Richards, Vol. VII, 
page 303.) 
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“TIT Is thought by some that our enemies 
would be satisfied with my destruction; but I tell 
you that as soon as they have shed my blood, 
they will thirst for the blood of every man in 
whose heart dwells a single spark of the spirit 
of the fulness of the Gospel. The opposition 
of these men is moved by the spirit of the ad- 
versary of all righteousness. Itis not only to 
destroy me, but every man and woman who 
dares believe the doctrines that God hath in- 
spired me to teach in this generation.” 

Such were the words of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith to the Nauvoo Legion on 
the eighteenth of June, 1844. And the 
action of the old citizens of Hancock 
and the surrounding counties subsequent 
to the murder of the youthful Prophet, 
prove how truly inspired were the 
words we have quoted. For no sooner 
did they discover that the work which 
Joseph had begun refused to die with 
him, than they renewed hostilities, and 
sought by every means their wicked 
hearts could devise to harrass and des- 
troy those, who devoted their energies to 
the consummation of the work which had 
been started. 

The mockery of a trial given those 
who had murdered the Prophets, em- 
boldened the enemies of the Saints, for 
they saw justice powerless to vindicate 
outraged law,and that with impunity they 


could prey upon the citizens of Nauvoo, . 


whom, it would seem, their hatred had 
selected for a sacrifice. Thieves and 
blacklegs, generally, saw the opportunity 
of having their damnable crimes charged 
upon an innocent people, and established 
themselves in the vicinity of Nauvoo 
though principally on the Iowa side of 
12 


the river, and all the thefts and acts of 
violence committed by those renegades 
were charged up to the account of the 
citizens of Nauvoo, and too gladly be- 
lieved by the people in the surrounding 
counties. 

Not only were the charges of theft and 
robbery made against the Saints, but 
they were also accused of hiding from 
justice any and all criminals who came 
into their midst—that Nauvoo in short, 
was a rendezvous for outlaws, counter- 
feiters and desperate men generally. 
These charges led the City Council on 
the thirteenth of January, 1845, to in- 
vestigate the allegations, and a series of 
resolutions were adopted stating that 
the charges of theft for the most part 
were fabrications of their enemies bent 
on ruining the reputation of the city,and 
defied those who made the charges to 
sustain with proof a single case where 
the citizens of Nauvoo had screened 
criminals from justice. 

The council also extended an invita- 
tion to all who hsd reasons to believe 
that their stolen property was concealed 
in Nauvoo to go there and make diligent 
search for it, and pledged them the 
assistance of the council. To hunt out 
crime and put away everything that 
could give rise to even a suspicion of 
concealing criminals, the mayor was 
authorized to increase the force of police 
if necessary to five hundred; and the 
people were called upon to redouble 
their diligence in preventing criminals 
from coming among them, and all such 
persons as soon as discovered were to 
be given up to the officers of the law. 
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The next day the action of the city 
council was submitted to the citizens of 
Nauvoo, and they approved of it. Fifty 
delegates were chosen and sent into the 
surrounding counties to disabuse the 
public mind relative to the false accusa- 
tions made against the Saints, and to 
ask their co-operation in ridding the 
country of the counterfeiters and thieves 
which infested it. But all these efforts 
were fruitless. The falsehoods of their 
enemies outweighed the truths of the 
Saints, and prejudice more cruel than 
Hell itself hardened the hearts of the 
people of Illinois against the appeals of 
the citizens of Nauvoo, and made them 
deaf to all their entreaties for justice. 

Twice during the summer of 1845, 
Governor Ford himself went to Nauvoo 
to investigate these charges against her 
people; and when he came to deal with 
the ‘‘Mormon troubles,’’ in his message 
to the legislature that fall, after speaking 
of the charges made, he said: 


“Justice, however, requires me to say that I 
have investigated the charge of promiscuous 
stealing, and find it to be greatly exaggerated. I 
could not ascertain that there were a greater 
proportion of thieves in that community than 
in any other of the same number of inhabitants, 
and perhaps if the city of Nauvoo were com- 
pared with St. Louis, or any other western city, 
the proportion would not be so great.” 

The prejudice, not to say bitterness of 
Governor Ford against the Saints would 
rob his statement of any suspected ex- 
aggeration favorable to them. 

Nor is Governor Ford’s voice the 
only one which vindicates the character 
of the citizens of Nauvoo. ‘The deputy 
sheriff of Hancock County exonerated 
the Mormon people from any participa- 
tion in the thefts perpetrated in the sur- 
rounding country. He testified that 
stolen property was brought through the 
country via Nauvoo, passed over the 
river to the Iowa side and taken into the 
interior, where it was concealed. He 
also stated that there were some five or 
six persons in Nauvoo who were assist- 
ing in this nefarious business, but said 
he, ‘‘they are not the Mormons nor are 
they fellowshiped by them.” 

Notwithstanding all this, misrepresen- 


defiance of law 


tation so far succeeded in poisoning the 
minds of the public and the leading men 
in the State, that in January, 1845, the 
city charter of Nauvoo, and the charter 
of the Legion were both repealed, and 
thus the protecting egis of the city gov- 
ernment was snatched away from her 
citizens, when most they needed it, and 
left them exposed to the fury of their 
enemies. 

Of this act of punic faith on the part of 
the State legislature, the State attorney, 
Josiah Lamborn, in a letter to Brigham 
Young, said: 

“T have always considered that your enemies 
have been prompted by political and religious 
prejudices, and by a desire for plunder and 
blood, more than for the common good. By 
the repeal of your charter, and by refusing all 
amendments and modifications, our legislature 
has given a kind of sanction to the barbarous 
manner in which you have been treated. Your 
two representatives exerted themselves to the 
extent of their ability in your behalf, but the 
tide of popular passion and frenzy was too 
strong to be resisted. It is truly a melancholy 
spectacle to witness the law-makers ofa sovereign 
State condescending to pander to the vices, ignor- 
ance and malevolence of a class of people who 
are at all times ready for riot, murder aud re~ 
bellion.” 


Senator Jacob C. Davis was one among 
those who had been indicted for the 
murder of Joseph and Hyrum, and of 
him the attorney-general said: 

“Your Senator Jacob C. Davis, has done 
much to poison the minds of members against 
He walks at large in 
Ifa 
Mormon was in his position, the Senate would 
afford no protection, but he would be dragged 
forth to gaol or the gallows, or be shot down by 
a cowardly and brutal mob," 


anything in your favor. 
an indicted murderer, 


In-the meantime the Apostles, sus- 
tained by the Saints, put forth every exer- 
tion to carry out the designs of their 
martyred Prophet respecting Nauvoo. 
The Nauvoo House was hurried on, and 
the walls were growing rapidly under 
the constant labor of the masons. Work, 
too, was vigorously prosecuted at the 
Temple. At the time of Joseph’s death 
that edifice was but one story high, and 
yet on the twenty-fourth of May, 1845, 
about six o’clock in the morning the eap* 
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stone was laid amid the general rejoicing 
and shouts of ‘‘Hosanna’’ from the 
assembled thousands of the Saints. 
Thus the world began to understand that 
Mormonism was not born to die with 
its earthly leaders. And it began to be 
whispered that the Prophet Joseph dead 
was even more potent than when living. 
His testimony had been sealed with his 
blood, and it gave to his life and his 
labors an additional sanctity in the eyes 
of his followers, as well as making it 
more binding upon the world. 

Seeing then the continued prosperity 
of Nauvoo and her citizens, the people 
in the vicinity of that city and in the sur- 
rounding counties again commenced 
hostilities, if, indeed, it may be said that 
they had ever ceased. At any rate the 
horror of the enormity of the murder at 
Carthage jail had checked them tempor- 
arily; for aninstant the torch and assas- 
sin’s knife had dropped from their nerve- 
less hands and they stood aghast, at that 
deed of blood. But seeing the work the 
murdered Prophet had started surviving 
his fall, they took up again the weapons 
of fell destruction and rushed once more 
upon their victims. 

Early in September mobbing the scat- 
tered families of the Saints began in 
earnest. A meeting was held by anti- 
Mormons near what was called the 
‘Morley settlement,’ to devise means of 
getting rid of the Mormons. During 
the meeting guns were fired at the 
house where it was held, and the assault 
charged upon the Mormons, though 
most likely it was done by some of their 
own party, that they might have an 
excuse for their meditated acts of vio- 
lence upon the Saints. Such was the 
general belief at the time. At any rate 
an attack was made upon the Morley 
settlement, and on the eleventh of the 
month twenty-nine houses were burned 
down, while their occupants were driven 
into the bushes where men, women and 
children laid drenched with rain,anxious- 
ly awaiting the breaking of day. 

Speaking of this outrage, the editor of 
the Quincy Whig, Mr. Bartlett, said: 

“Seriously, these outrages should be put a stop 
to at once; if the Mormons have been guilty of 


crime why punish them, but do not visit their 
sins upon defenseless women and children, 
This is as bad as the savages. * * * 
It is feared that this rising against the Mormons 
is not confined to the. Morley settlement, but 
that there is an understanding among the anties 
in the northern part of this (Adams) and Hancock 
counties to make a general sweep, burning and 
destroying the property of the Mormons wher- 
ever it can be found.* 


In the midst of the exciting scenes 
which followed, the sheriff of Hancock, 
Mr. Backenstos proved himself a friend 
to law and order. He did all in his 
power to arrest the spread of violence 
and called upon all law abiding citizens 
to act as a posse comitatus, but announced 
it as his opinion that the citizens of 
Nauvoo had better take no part in 
suppressing the mob violence, since that 
might lead to civil war. At the same 
time he told the people of Hancock, that 
“the Mormon community had acted with 
more than ordinary forbearance, remain- 
ing perfectly quiet, and offering no resist- 
ance when their dwellings, their buildings, 
stacks of grain, etc., were set on fire in 
their presence. They had forborne 
until forbearance was no longer avirtue.”’ 
His vigorous efforts were making head- 
way against the violators of the law; but 
in consequence of some parties who had 
sought his life; while acting in his official 
capacity, being killed, he was arrested} 
by General John J. Hardin and placed 
on trial for murder; after which mob 
violence went unchecked of justice. 

In the midst of these tumultuous scenes 
a mass meeting of the citizens was con- 
vened at Quincy on the twenty-second 
of September. It was generally known 
that the Prophet Joseph had contem- 
plated going west with the main body of 
the Church, and it was one of the objects 
of this meeting to appoint a committee 
to confer with the Church authorities and 
learn what their present intentions were 
as to leaving the State. It was expressed 
as the opinion of that meeting that the 
only basis upon which the Mormon 


* The Hancock Mob., p. 4, by J. B. Con- 
yers, M. D. 

+ He was acquitted at his trial which took 
place at Peoria.—B. H. R. 
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troubles could be settled would be the 
removal of that people from the State. 

We are sorry to say that many of the 
leading men of Quincy, principally 
prominent members of the bar, who 
before had been kindly disposed to- 
wards the citizens of Nauvoo, now 
turned against them, and became the 
advocates of violence, and lent the 
weight and influence of their characters 
to the support and spread of mob-law. 
Among such we are sorry to publish 
Major Warren and O. H. Browning, the 
latter having defended the Prophet 
Joseph on more than one occasion when 
unjustly charged with crime before the 
courts of the country, His burn- 
ing words of eloquence, in reciting the 
wrongs of the Saints, when cruelly ex- 
pelled from Missouri, would have en- 
listed the sympathy of adamantine 
hearts; and now to see him leagued with 
those bent upon bringing about a repeti- 
tion of these sorrows, is an event to be 
truly deplored. 

In answer to the Quincy committee to 
state what their. present intentions were 
relative to leaving the State, the Twelve 
handed them the following communica- 
tion: 

“NAUVOO, September 24th, 1845. 

“' Whereas, a council of the authorities of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, at 
Nauvoo have this day received a communica- 
tion from Messrs. Henry Asbury, John P. 
Robins, Albert G. Pearson, P. A. Goodwin, J. 
N. Ralston, M. Rogers and E. Congers, com- 
mittee of the citizens of Quincy, requesting us 
to communicate in writing our disposition and 
intention at this time, particularly with regard to 
removing to’ some place where the peculiar 
organization of our Church will not be likely to 
engender so much strife and contention as un- 
happily exists at this time in Hancock and 
some of the adjoining counties; 

“And whereas, said committee have reported 
to us the doings of a public meeting of the 
citizens of Quincy on the twenty-second inst., 
by which it appears there are some feclings con- 
cerning us as a people, and in relation to which 
sundry resolutions were passed, purporting to 
be for the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
peace to the country; 

“And, whereas, itis our desire and ever has 
been, to live in peace with all men, so far as we 
can, without sacrificing the right to worship God 


according to the dictates of our own consciences 
which privilege is granted us by the Constitu- 
tion of these United States; and, whereas, 
we have time and again, been driven from 
our peaceful homes, and our women and 
children have been obliged to live on the 
prairies, in the forests, on the roads and in tents, 
in the dead of winter, suffering all manner of 
hardships—even to death itself—as the people 
of Quincy well know; the remembrance of 
whose hospitality, in former days, still causes 
our hearts to burn with joy, and raise the 
prayer to heaven for blessing on their heads; 
and, whereas, it is now so late in the season that 
it is impossible for us, as a people, to remove this 
fall without causing a repetition of like sufferings; 
and, whereas, it has been represented to us 
from other sources than those named, and even 
in some communications from the executive of 
the State, that many of the citizens of the State 
were unfriendly to our views and principles; 
and, whereas, many scores of our houses in this 
country have been burned to ashes, without any 
justifiable cause or provocation, and we have 
made no resistance, till compelled by the au- 
thorities of the county soto do, and that authority 
not connected with our Church; and, whereas, 
said resistance to mobocracy, from legally con- 
stituted authority, appears to be misunderstood 
by some, and misconstrued by others, so as to 
produce an undue excitement in the public 
mind. And, whereas, we desire peace above all 
earthly blessings; 

“Therefore, we would say to the com- 
mittee above mentioned, and to the gover- 
nor, and all the authorities and people of Illi- 
nois, and the surrounding States and Territories 
that we propose to leave this county next spring, 
for some point so remote, that there will not 
need be any difficulty with the people and our- 
selves, provided certain propositions necessary 
for the accomplishment of our removal shall be 
observed, as follows, to wit: 

“That the citizens of this and surrounding 
counties, and all men, will use their influence 
and exertion to help us to sell or rent our 
properties, so as to get means enough that we 
can help the widow, the fatherless and the desti- 
tute to remove with us. 

“That all men will let us alone with their 
vexatious law suits so that we may have time, 
for we have broken no laws; and help us to cash 
dry goods, groceries, etc., to good oxen, beef 
cattle, sheep, wagons, mules, horses, harness, 
etc,, in exchange for our property, at a fair 
price, and deeds given on payment, that we may 
have means to accomplish a removal without 
the suffering of the destitute to an extent beyond 
the endurance of human nature. 
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“That all exchange of property be conducted 
by a committee, or by committees of both 
parties; so that all the business may be trans- 
acted honorably and speedily. 

“That we will use all lawful means, in con- 
nection with others to preserve the public 
peace while we tarry; and shall expect, decidedly, 
that we be no more molested with house burn- 
ing, or any other depredations, to waste our 
property and time, and hinder our business, 

“That it is a mistaken idea, that we have 
proposed to leave in six months, for that would 
be so early in the spring that grass may not 
grow, nor water run; both of which would be 
necessary for our removal, But we propose to 
use our influence, to have no more seed time and 
harvest among our people in this county after 
gathering our present crops; and that all com- 
munications be made to us in writing. 

“By order of the council, 

“Brigham Young, President. 

“W. Richards, Clerk.’ 


The Quincy committee reported to the 
citizens of that city, the propositions of 
the Church authorities, which were re- 
garded as satisfactory in part, but 
thought they were not so full or decisive 
as was necessary. The mass meeting to 
which they reported, however, accepted 
the propositions and decided to recom- 
mend the people in the surrounding 
counties to do the same. ‘‘But,” said 
the resolution, ‘“‘we accept it (the propo- 
sition of the Church authorities) as an 
unconditional proposition to remove. 
We do not intend to bring ourselves 
under any obligation to purchase their 
property or furnish purchasers for the 
same, but we will in no way hinder or 
obstruct them in their efforts to sell; and 
will expect them to dispose of their 
property, and remove at the time ap- 
pointed.”’ 

This mass meeting closed its business 
by arranging a plan for adopting a pre- 
liminary military organization for prompt 
future action, if occasion should de- 
mand. 

On the first and second of October an 
anti-Mormon convention assembled at 
Carthage, in which nine counties, those 
immediately surrounding Hancock, were 
represented. A committee on evidence, 
was appointed, of which Archibald 
Williams, one of the Saints’ bitterest 
enemies, was chairman. It was its bus- 


iness to collect evidence in relation to 
the depredations of the Mormons. The 
chairman made a report to which were 
appended a number of affidavits, charg- 
ing various crimes on the people of 
Nauvoo. It is needless to say that the 
whole thing was an ex parte affair, and 
sustained by the men who had assisted 
in the murder of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith; and it was upon their evidence 
the convention acted. 

The convention adopted the course 
followed by the mass meeting at Quincy 
—that is, it agreed to accept the propo- 
sitions of the Church authorities, to re- 
move, in the same spirit they were re- 
ceived at Quincy, and proceeded to 
prepare a preliminary military organiza- 
tion to act with promptitude, provided 
the Saints did not remove. The con- 
vention also, 


“ Resolved, that it is expected as an indispens- 
able condition to the pacification of the county, 
that the old citizens be permitted to return 
to their homes unmolested by the present 
sheriff (Backenstos), and the Mormons, for any- 
thing alleged against them; any attempt on their 
part to arrest or prosecute such persons for pre- 
tended offenses, will inevitably lead to a renewal 
of the late disorder,” 


O. H. Browning moved the folldwineg: 


“Resolved, that the, Hon. W. N. Purple, 
judge of this judicial circuit court he requested 
not to hold a court in Hancock County this ~ 
fall; as,in the opinion of this convention, such 
court could not be holden without pro- 
ducing a collision between the Mormons and 
anti-Mormons, and renewing the excitement 
and disturbances which have recently affected 
said county.” 


And thus those guilty of mob violence 
and house burning were to be protected 
by the Carthage convention from prose- 
cution before the courts; and those who 
might have the temerity to prosecute 
them and vindicate the law, were threat- 
ened by a renewal of that same lawless 
violence. Where, then, proud State of 
Illinois, was your majesty! Your honor! 
Can you answer? If you, out of very 
shame cannot look up and reply, history 
answers for you, and tells you it was 
trailed in the dust, under the very feet of 
as vile a set of traitors as ever brought 
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the conscious blush of shame to their 
country’s face! And where was your 
virtuous populace, the true watch and 
guard of astate’s honor? Alas,they were 
blinded by the falsehoods prompted by 
malice and envy, and started on foot to 
shield the guilty murderers of innocence, 
or quelled by the bold front of a traitor- 
ous but successful mob. 

In the meantime every exertion was 
made by the citizens of Nauvoo, to be 
ready for the great exodus in the spring. 
The temple had been so far completed 
that a conference was held in it on the 
sixth of October, and committees ap- 
pointed to negotiate the sale of property 
and attend to other branches of business. 

Nauvoo presented a busy scene in 
those days. Men were hurrying to and 
fro collecting wagons and putting them 
in repair; the roar of the smith’s forge 
was well nigh perpetual, and even the 
stillness of night was broken bythe steady 
beating of the sledge and the merry 
ringing of the anvil. Committees were 
hunting up purchasers of real estate and 
converting both that and personal prop- 
erty into any thing that would be of ser- 
vice to those just about to plunge into an 
unknown and boundless wilderness. 

But while these efforts were being put 
forth on the part of the people of Nau- 
voo, to fulfill their agreement with the 
mob forces, the conditions of removal on 
‘the part of the old settlers were 
frequently violated; and instances of 
mob violence were almost every day 
occurrences. The people, who were 
making preparations to leave the farms, 
gardens and homes they had redeemed 
from the wilderness, were constantly 
threatened with destruction by the hos- 
tile demonstrations of their heartless 
neighbors. 

To give an earnest of the intentions of 
the Mormons to leave the State, where 
they had suffered so much, and to there- 
by remove all occasion for the implaca- 
ble wrath of their enemies, that was so 
impatient that it could not wait for the 
spring to come, for the sacrifice of its 
victims, the Twelve and the High Coun- 
cil, with about four hundred families, 
crossed the Mississippi on the ice, on 


thegeleventh of February, 1846, and were 
soon lost to view in the wilderness of 
Iowa. Others continued to follow as fast 
as they could make ready, until by the 
latter part of April, the great body of 
the Church had gone. But now, pur- 
chasers for their property failed them. 
The people surrounding Nauvoo saw no 
need of purchasing that which inevitably 
must become theirs. The result was that 
it became impossible for this remnant, 
consisting for the most part, of the desti- 
tute, the aged, infirm and sick,to remove. 
And surely a people who had still any 
faith left in humanity, would be justified 
in the belief that these could remain un- 
til an asylum was found for them by their 
friends, who had already gone in search 
of new homes. But in this, be it said, to 
the shame of Illinois, they were de- 
ceived. In the adamantine hearts of 
their enemies, there was no mercy even 
for the helpless; no pity for the sick 
or destitute. In their veins the milk of 
human kindness had dried up. 

During the preparations for the exodus, 
Major Warren had been stationed with 
a small military force in Hancock, to 
keep the peace; but about the middle of 
April he received orders to disband his 
force on the first of May, as that was ad- 
judged by ‘‘the public expectation,”’ to 
use a phrase of Major Warren, when the 
last of the Mormons should have left the 
State. So soon as it was understood 
that there were still left in Nauvoo a 
number of Mormons who would likely re- 
main through the summer,an uproar was 
raised in the surrounding counties, meet- 
ings were held and resolutions adopted, 
demanding that they leave at once, 
under threats of extermination. When 
the governor saw this new furore break- 
ing out, he countermanded the order for 
Major Warren to disband his forces, and 
commended him to hold his position and 
to preserve the peace until he received 
further orders. 

The new impetus given to mob vio- 
lence, however, was not to spend its 
force without perpetrating some out- 
rage, and anumber of cowardly attacks 
were made upon Mormons. On the 
eleventh of May, Major Warren found it 
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necessary to issue a circular from which 
we make the following extract: 


The undersigned again deems it his duty to 
appear before you ina circular. It may not be 
known to all of you, that the day after my de- 
tachment was disbanded at Carthage, I received 
orders from the executive to muster them into 
service again, and remain in the county until 
further orders. 

T have now been in Nauyoo with my detachment 
a week, and can say to you with perfect assur- 
ance that the demonstrations made by the Mor- 
mon population, are unequivocal. They are 
leaving the State, and preparing to leave, with 
every means that God and nature has placed in 
their hands. * * * The anti-Mormons desire the 
removal of the Mormons; this is being effected 
peaceably and with all possible dispatch. All 
aggressive movements, therefore, against them at 
this time, must be actuated by a wanton desire to 
shed blood, or to plunder. i: = bad 

A man of near sixty years of age, living 
about seven miles from this place, was taken 
from his house a few nights since, stripped of 
his clothing, and his back cut to pieces with a 
whip, for no other reason than because he was a 
Mormon,and too old to make successful resist- 
ance. Conduct of this kind would disgrace a 
horde of savages. a To the 
Mormons I would say, go on with your prepara- 
tions and leave as fast as you can, Leave the 
fighting to be done by my detachment. If we 
are overpowered, then recross the river and de- 
fend yourselves and property. 


To those busy trying to raise’ mob for- 
ces, principally Squire M’Calla and Colo- 
nel Levi Williams, Major Warren gave 
warning that a previous order to the ef- 
fect that not more than four armed men, 
other than State troops, should assemble 
together, would be enforced; and that 
any mob which assembled would be dis- 
persed; his force or the mob would leave 
the field in double quicktime. This had 
the effect of quieting matters down for 
a season, but only until the detachment 
of Major Warren’s was disbanded. 

A meeting was held at Carthage on 
the sixth of June, to make preparations 
for celebrating the fourth of July, the 
Nation’s natal day. It was suggested at 
that meeting that, as all the Mormons 
had not left the state, the people of Han- 
cock county could not be considered free; 
and under those ciscumstances, they 
ought not to celebrate the fourth with the 


usual rejoicings. The meeting was there- 
fore adjourned to meet on the twelfth, 
for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration why it was that all Mormons 
had not left the city of Nauvoo. That 
happened to be the day fixed by the 
governor on which to raise volunteers 
for the Mexican war, which, in the mean- 
time, had broken out; so that there was 
considerable excitement among the 
militia of Hancock county on that day, 
and the mob leaders doubtless thought 
the time propitious for making a demon- 
stration against the Mormons still re- 
maining in Nauvoo. A large body of 
men were found willing to march into 
the city of the Saints, but it was learned 
that the new citizens who had purchased 
much of the property of the now exiled 
Saints, were unwilling to allow the mob 
forces to enter the city, and meeting 
this unexpected opposition, the mob for- 
ces marched to Golden’s point, distant 
from Nauvoo some five or six miles 
down the river. At this juncture, 
Stephen Markham returned to Nauvoo 
from the camp of the Apostles for some 
Church property; but it was rumored 
that he had returned with a large body 
of men, and as Markham’s name was a 
terror among the enemies of the Saints, 
the mob took to flight, though no one 
was in pursuit. It was a case of the 
wicked fleeing, when no man pursued. 

The committee at Quincy having con- 
trol of the mob forces, either chagrined 
by the cowardice of those who had col- 
lected at Golden’s Point, or appalled at 
the prospect of innocent blood being 
found upon their skirts, retired from the 
position which had been assigned them. 
This disorganized the mob and they dis- 
persed to their homes, but agreed to as- 
semble again at the call of their leaders; 
and laid an injunction upon the Mormons 
in Nauvoo not to go outside of the city 
limits, except in making their way west- 
ward. 

This order of the mob was disre- 
garded by a party of new citizens and a 
few Saints who went into the country 
several miles, to harvest a field of grain. 
While engaged in their work, they were 
surrounded by a mob and captured. 
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They were robbed of their arms, stripped 
of their clothing, and cruelly beaten with 
hickory goads. This outrage created in- 
tense excitement in Nauvoo,and the new 
citizens and Saints made common cause 
in bringing the perpetrators of it to 
justice.” But while the parties accused of 
the crime were under arrest in the hands 
of the officers, a second party, consisting 
of P. H. Young and his son, Richard 
Ballantyne, James Standing and Mr. 
Herring were kidnapped, and held by 
their tormentors fourteen days, during 
which time they were constantly threat- 
ened with death. They finally escaped, 
however, and returned to Nauvoo. 

The parties accused of making the 
assault on those in the harvest field,took 
a change of venue to Quincy, but whether 
they were ever brought to trial or not, I 
cannot learn, but think they were not. 

Among those arrested for attacking 
the party of harvesters was Major 
M’ Calla; and in his possession was found 
a gun taken from the party. The gun 
was recognized by several parties, among 
whom was Wm, Pickett, and taken from 
him. The mobbers then and there made 
out a charge of stealing, and got out war- 
rants for the arrest of Pickett, Furness 
and Clifford. Pickett, it would seem,had 
incurred the hatred of the mob, and they 
desired to get him into their power. 
Word was brought to him by a friend 
that the warrant was merely a subterfuge 
to get him into the hands of his enemies; 
consequently, when one John Carlin, a 
special constable from Carthage, under- 
took to arrest him, he asked if he would 
guarantee his safety; being answered in 
the negative, he resisted the officer and 
would not be taken. Though it is claimed 
that afterwards, in company with several 
friends he went before the magistrate 
of Green Plains, who, it was said, issued 
the warrant for his arrest. But as hehad 
no record of the warrant he refused to 
put him under arrest. The other parties 
accused were acquitted on examination, 

The mob now, however, saw an op- 
portunity to accomplish their full pur- 
pose of destroying the city of Nauvoo. 
An officer had been resisted by a citizen, 
and his fellow citizens approved his 


course. ‘Nauvoo was in rebellion against 
the laws!’’ Carlin issued a proclamation 
calling upon the citizens to come as a 
posse comitatus, to assist him in execut- 
ing the law. And to his clarion call 
“There was mounting in hot haste the steed: 
The mustering squadron and the clattering 
car, 
Went pouring forth with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war.’ 


The old mob forces were soon assem- 
bled at Carthage, and the command 
given to Captain Singleton. 

The citizens of Nauvoo petitioned the 
governor for protection, and he sent to 
them Major J. R. Parker, with a force of 
ten men from Fulton county, and also 
authorized him to take command of such 
forces as might volunteer to defend the 
city against any attacks that might be 
threatened. He was also empowered 
“to pursue, and in aid of any peace offi- 
cer with a proper warrant, arrest the 
rioters who may threaten or attempt 
such an attack, and bring them to trial;’’ 
and to assist with an armed posse any 
peace officer in making an arrest, and 
with a like force to guard the prisoners 
during the trial, and as long as he be- 
lieved them in danger of mob violence. 
The commission bears date August 
24, 1846. 

Thus équipped, Major Parker went to 
Nauvoo and issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon the mobs then collecting, 77 
the name of the people of Illinois, and by 
virtue of the authority vested in him by 
the governor of the State to disperse. 
The issue, then, was no longer between 
the mob forces and the Mormons; it was 
between the recognized authority of the 
State and this lawless banditti. Major 
Parker also announced that he was au- 
thorized and prepared to assist the 
proper officers in serving any writs in 
their hands. 

In answer to this proclamation, Carlin 
issued a counter one to the effect that if 
he met with resistance from Parker, he 
would consider his detachment as a mob, 
and proceed accordingly. To which Par- 
ker replied, if the forces under Carlin 
undertook to enter Nauvoo, he would 
treat them asa mob. Parker also wrote 
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to Singleton, and expressed a desire to 
bring about a settlement of the difficulty 
without shedding blood. To this com- 
munication Singleton replied that in 
Parker’s propositions he saw nothing 
looking to the expulsion of the remnant 
of the Mormon people left in Nauvoo, 
and ‘“‘that is,’ said he “a sine gua non 
with us.’’ It will be remembered that 
Carlin’s professed object in calling for a 
posse was to arrest William Pickett; but 
now something more is demanded—the 
immediate removal of the Mormons, the 
surrender of Nauvoo, etc. Singleton con- 
cluded his terms to Parker, the represen- 
tative of the Governor of the State, in 
these words: 

“When Isay to you, the Mormons must go,I 
speak the mind of the camp and the country. 
They can leave without force or injury to them- 
selves or their property; but I say to you, sir,with 
all candor, they shall eo—they may fix the time 
within sixty days, or I will fix it for them. 

At this juncture a committee of one 
hundred, which had been appointed by 
the citizens of Quincy, arrived on the 
scene, to act—ostensibly—as mediators, 
to bring about a peaceful solution of the 
trouble; but one cannot help thinking 
their true mission was to insidiously 
carry out the project of the mob. But 
we leave the reader to draw his own in- 
ference respecting that, when he hears 
the terms proposed by that committee, 
and which all classes of citizens in Nau- 
voo,seeing no alternative,accepted. The 
terms offered were that the Mormons 
move out of the city, or disperse within 
sixty days. A force of twenty-five to re- 
main in the city during that time, half the 
expense of maintaining them was to be 
paid by the people of Nauvoo; for which 
amount they were to give bond; that the 
Mormons surrender their arms, which 
should be returned to them after they 
left the State; that as soon as those arms 
were surrendered, the forces under Sin- 
gleton were to disperse; that all hos- 
tilities cease between the respective 
parties as soqn as the agreement was 
accepted. The singularity about this 
agreement is that not one word is said 
about giving up Pickett, to arrest whom 
the forces under Singleton were ostensi- 


bly called out. Does it not reveal the 
fact that the Pickett episode was merely 
an excuse—a pretext for gathering a 
mob to sack Nauvoo and drive away the 
Mormons? 

This proposed settlement, however, 
was rejected by the mob forces. “It did 
not sufficiently gratify their implacable 
hatred. They did, in very deed; as the 
Prophet foretold his people they would, 
thirst for the blood of every man in 
whose heart dwelt a single spark of the 
spirit of the fulness of the Gospel. But 
when they rejected these terms, Single- 
ton and other leaders left them; saying 
the Mormons had done all that could be 
required of them. 

On the retirement of Singleton and 
others, the command of the mob was 
given to Thomas S. Brockman, a Cam- 
bellite preacher, known familiarly as 
“Old Tom,’’? among his followers. He 
at once went into active preparations for 
bombarding the city; and with a force of 
more than one thousand men, and six 
pieces of cannon, took up a_ position 
about one mile east of the city, in a corn 
field just at the head of Mulholland 
street, and not far from the house of 
Squire D. H. Wells. 

From this position Brockman issued 
the terms upon which he would grant 
peace. The terms he offered were much 
more cruel than those proposed by the 
Quincy committee, and therefore were 
rejected by the people of Nauvoo, both 
by Mormon and non-Mormon. Brock- 
man addressed his insolent terms of 
peace to “the commanding officer of 
Nauvoo, and the trustees of the Mor- 
mon Church.’? The ‘‘commanding offi- 
cer’? was Major Clifford, who had suc- 
ceeded Major Parker in that position. 
He was vested with the governor’s com- 
missionas Parker had been, and it was 
to this representative of Illinois’ Execu- 
tive that the demand of Brockman to 
surrender the city, and stack his arms 
was addressed; so that he and his mob 
forces were pitted against the laws and 
lawful authority of the State, and we 
shall see, as we proceed, how mobs were 
more powerful than the State authorities; 
or rather, how the lawful authorities of 
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the State were so lost to all sense of 
shame, so recreant to the trust reposed 
in them, so neglectful of the honor and 
dignity of the State, that they permitted 
their own representatives to be driven 
in disgrace from the field by the mob 
led by Brockman: and _ furthermore, 
those same authorities were so lost to 
every principle of humanity, that they 
permitted the helpless and unoffending 
people to be driven from their homes 
out into the wilderness to perish from 
exposure. But, to return to our nara- 
tive: 

The citizens of Nauvoo were not will- 
ing to allow Brockman’s mob to enter 
the city without making some effort to 
prevent him; and although their forces 
numbered not more than three or 
four hundred, they presented a deter- 
mined front to the mob. They. con- 
verted some steam-boat shafts into can- 


non—five pieces in all—and threw up. 


some fortifications on the north of Mul- 
holland street, facing the mob’s camp. 
These works were under the command 
of Captain Lamareux. On the south of 
Mulholland street, the companies of 
Gates and Cutler were stationed. 

On September roth, 11th and rath, there 
was some desultory firing on both sides, 
without much advantage being gained. 
On the thirteenth, however, the mob for- 
ces advanced in solid column, making a 


desperate effort to reach Mulholland | 


street, the principal street leading into 
Nauvoo from the east. If the onset was 
desperate, the resistance was equally de- 
termined. The main shock of the con- 
flict was sustained for a time by Gates? 
and Cutler’s companies, and they must 
inevitably have been overpowered by 
the superior numbers of the mob, had 
not Squire Wells came up with Lamar- 
eux’s company to reinforce them. The 
doughty Squire had ridden across an 
open field exposed to the fire of the ene- 
my, to where Lamareux’s company lay 
behind their fortifications. He called 
upon them to advance at once to check 
the approach of the mob. There was one 
brave spirit who needed no second call 
to perform his duty. That was William 
Anderson, captain of what was known 


as the Spartan Band. He leaped from 
behind the trenches and calling on his 
band to follow, started for the front. 
The rest of Lamareux's company did 
not so readily respond, and manifested a 
disposition to retreat rather than advance. 
Squire Wells observing this, and seeing 
Anderson and his few brave followers 
rushing headlong into the conflict, 
raised in his stirrups, and swinging his 
hat shouted: ‘“‘Hurrah for Anderson! 
Who wouldn’t follow the brave Ander- 
son!’ This rallied their spirits, and they 
followed the Squire to the front, where 
they were soon firing at the enemy as 
steadily as their comrades. 

The mob forces by this time had nearly 
reached Mulholland street, but now 
they recoiled from the rapid firing of the 
reinforcements and beat a retreat to the 
house of one Carmichael, but a short dis- 
tance from Squire Wells’ house. Here 
they waited until wagons came from 
their camp, and putting their dead and 
wounded into them, returned to where 
they were encamped in the morning. 
The number of killed and wounded of 
the mob has never been ascertained, as 
the facts were kept concealed. The in- 
trepid Anderson and his equally brave 
son, alad not more than fifteen years of 
age, fell in the engagement; and one 
Morris was killed by a cannon ball 
while crossing a field. 

Negotiations were now renewed, and 
the citizens of Nauvoo, seeing that the 
State authorities rendered them no as- 
sistance, but permitted even their own 
authority to be braved by a lawless mob, 
and knowing that they would eventually 
be overpowered, accepted the following 
terms of settlement, in order to stop the 
further effusion of blood:— 


1. The city of Nauvoo will surrender. The 
force of Col. Brockman to enter and take pos- 
session of the city to-morrow, the seventeenth 
of September, at three o'clock p. m. 

2. Thearms tobe delivered to the Quincy com- 
mittee, to be returned on the crossing of the river. 

3. The Quincy committee pledge themselves 
to use their influence for the *protection of per- 
sons and property from all violence, and the offi- 
cers of the camp and the men pledge themselves 
to protect all persons and property from vio- 
lence. 
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4. The sick and helpless to be protected and 
treated with humanity. 

5. The Mormon population of the city to 
leave the State or disperse as soon as they can 
cross the river. 

6, Five men, including the Trustees of the 
Church, and five clerks, with their families (Wm. 
Pickett not one of the number) to be permitted 
to remain in the city, for the disposition of prop- 
erty, free from all molestation and personal vio- 
lence. 

7. Hostilities to cease immediately, and ten 
men of the Quincy committee to enter the city, 
in the execution of their duty as soon as they 
think proper. 

These terms of capitulation were 
signed on the part of the citizens of Nau- 
voo, by Almon W. Babbitt, Joseph L. 
Heywood and John S. Fullmer; and on 
the part of the mob by Thomas S. Brock- 
man and John Carlin; and by Andrew 
Johnson on behalf of the Quincy com- 
mittee. 

The rest of my story is soon told. 
There was a hasty flight of the Mormon 
population and a number of the new 
citizens who had assisted in the defense 
of Nauvoo. They left their homes with- 
out being able to carry with them any- 
thing for their comfort. The sick, aged 
and infirm, together with the youth, 
without regard to sex or condition, 
shared the same fate; they had to lie out 
on the Mississippi bottoms where many 
perished through exposure, and beyond 
all doubt, all would have famished from 
hunger, had not their camp been filled 
with innumerable flocks of quail,so tame 
that women and children caught hun- 
dreds of them in their hands, and thus 
was the cry of hunger relieved. 

Brockman and his forces entered the 
city, and once in, he insolently violated 
every condition of the treaty of surren- 
der. But lest I should be charged with 
inaccuracy, I quote from the report made 
by Mr. Brayman to Governor Ford. 
Brayman had acted as the Governor’s 
agent,for some time, in a secret capacity 
from the commencement of the difficul- 
ties at Nauvoo, and the following ab- 
stract is from an elaborate report he 
gives of the final struggle for the de- 
fense of the city. I trust I shall be ex- 
cused for introducing so lengthy a quo- 
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tation near the close of an article already 
too long. But the fact that I have never 
seen the matter reproduced in any of our 
books, encourages me to insert it here: 

The force of Gen. Brockman marched into the 
city at three o'clock. From fifteen hundred to 
two thousand men marched in procession, 
through the city, and encamped on the south 
The march was conducted 
without the least disorder or trespass upon per- 
sons or property. ‘The streets were deserted— 
the obnoxious persons had left the city, leaving 
but little to provoke the resentment of the vic- 
tors. Buta few Mormons remained in the city, 
and these were hastening their preparations for 
crossing the river as soon as possible. On my 
return from Carthage tothe city, about noon, I 
learned that the Quincy committee had closed 
its labors at sunrise and had'left for home, leav- 
ing a sub-committee to complete the reception 
and delivery of the arms of those Mormons who 
had not yet departed. 

I also learned that in addition to the duty 
Gen. Brockman had assumed, under the treaty, 
of superintending the removal of the Mormons 
from the State, he had issued an order for the 
expulsion from the State, of all who had borne 
arms in defence of the city against his force,and 
all who were in any manner identified with the 
Mormons. 

It could scarcely be believed that such an 
order in such palpable and gross violation of the 
unanimous pledge which had been signed by 
the officers, agreed to by the whole force, 
and endorsed by the Quincy committee, 
had been given. But on applying to Gen. 
Brockman, I learned that such an order had 
been given, and would be executed. This order 
was rigorously enforced throughout the day,with 
many circumstances of the utmost cruelty and 
injustice. Bands of armed men traversed the 
city, entering the houses of citizens, robbing 
them of arms, throwing their household goods 
out of doors, insulting them, and threatening 
Many were seized and marched to 
the camp, and after military examination, set 
across the river, for the crime of sympathizing 
with the Mormons, or the still more heinous 
offense of fighting in the defence of the city, 
under command of officers commissioned by YOU, 
(Governor Ford), and instructed to make that 
defence. It is, indeed, painfully true, that 
many citizens of this State, have been driven 
from it by an armed force, because impelled by 
our encouragement, and a sense of duty, they 
have bravely defended their homes and the 
homes of their neighbors from the assaults of a 
force assembled for unlawful purposes. 


side, near the river. 
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In the face of the pledge given to protect per- 
sons and property from all violence, (excepting 
of course Mormon persons and property) ,it may 
be estimated that nearly one half of the new citi- 
zens of Nauvoo have been forced from their homes 
and dare not return. Thus far, these citizens 
have appealed in vain for protection and redress. 

It remains yet to be seen whether there is 
‘efficacy in the law, power in the executive arm, 
or potency in public opinion sufficient to right 
their grievous wrongs. It is disgraceful to the 
character of the State, and a humiliation not to 
be borne, to permit a military leader, acting 
without a shadow of lawful authority, but in 
violation of law and right, not only to thwart 
the will of the executive, but to impose upon 
citizens the penalty of banishment, for acting 
under it.* 

Was this arch traitor, Brockman, hung 
for his treason against the State? No; 
nor even tried or questioned, neither he 
nor his followers. Perhaps it was thought 
that an investigation might reveal the 
fact to the world that many high officials, 
and chief among them the governor of 
the State, had been engaged in an un- 
lawful conspiracy to drive from Illinois 
an innocent community, whose rights 
they had not the moral courage to de- 
fend against the fierce attacks of lawless 
mobs, whose hands were crimson in the 
blood of innocence; and who repeatedly 
trampled the honor and dignity of the 
State under their feet. 

After a time the most of the new citi- 
zens returned to the homes they had 
purchased for little or nothing from the 
now exiled founders of the beautiful 
city. But Nauvoo never prospered under 
its new masters, Out of sympathy for 
those who had redeemed it from a wil- 
derness, and some portions of it from a 
swamp, its fields and gardens refused to 
yield in their strength to the industry of 
other hands. Its decline was as rapid 
and disastrous, as its rise had been sud- 
den and glorious. 

A French communistic society had 
purchased considerable property in the 
deserted city, and into their hands passed 
the splendid temple the Saints at such 
sacrifice had erected. Externally, the 
building had been completed in the spring 
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of 1846, even to the gilding of the angel. 
and the trumpet at the top of the spire. 
The main court of worship was also pre- 
pared, and on the first and second of 
May, 1846, under the direction of Apostle 
Orson Hyde, the edifice was publicly 
dedicated, according to the order of the 
Holy Priesthood, revealed through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. 

The temple was always a source of 
envy to the enemies of the Saints, and 
it was feared that if it continued to stand 
it would be a bond between its exiled 
builders and the city from which they 
had been cruelly driven, and an induce- 
ment for them to return. On the tenth 
of November, 1848, an _ incendiary, 
therefore, set it on fire, and the tower 
was destroyed, and the whole building 
so shattered, that on the twenty-seventh 
of May, 1850, a tornado blew down the 
north wall. I was informed by M. M. 
Morrill, who at the time of my visit was 
mayor of Nauvoo, and, by the way, one 
who had assisted in its defence when 
attacked by the mob, that one Joseph 
Agnew,confessed to being the incendiary. 
Finally all the walls were pulled down 
and the stone hauled away for building 
purposes, until now, not one stone stands 
upon another. Even the very founda- 
tion has been cleared away, and the ex- 
cavation for the basement filled up and 
the site covered with inferior build- 
ings. . 

At the time of my visit, in the summer 
of 1885, the population of Nauvoo num- 
bered about seventeen hundred, nine- 
tenths of whom were Germans. . The 
principal occupation is grape growing, 
vineyards covering some portions of the 
city plat, which was once the principal 
business center. The whole place has a 
half deserted, half dilapidated appear- 
ance, and seems to be withering under 
a blight, from which it refuses to re- 
cover. 

Such is the fate of Nauvoo, which once 
promised to be the first city of Illinois, 
and, beyond all question, would have 
been such, had there been sufficient vir- 
tue and honor in the State of Illinois to 
have protected its founders in their rights. 
What did become of the exiled found- 
ers? Did they perish in the wilderness,as 
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their enemies fondly hoped they would? 
No; God was with them, and under Him 
they have founded not only a greater 
city, but a commonwealth also, and are 


moving rapidly forward to fill their high 
destiny, which is to become the preserv- 
ers of their country and of the liberties 
and rights of man. B. H. Roberts. 


FIVE 


THE true size of the Great Salt Lake 
is not appreciated until,at the expiration 
of a week’s cruising over its surface, you 
return to port, having failed to explore 
many of its. arms and bays, or devote 
more than a passing glance to its several 
islands. At Centerville, the fifteen miles 
of water lying between the east shore 
and Antelope Island—a width by the 
way, as great as the widest part of Long 
Island Sound—make a_ respectable 
stretch of water, but there is another 
stretch of equal width, approximate- 
ly, between Antelope and Carrington 
Islands, and still another one of the same 
width between Carrington Island and 
the west shore. It is when you get be- 
hind Antelope and Stansbury’s Islands, 
or way up on the west side of the dis- 
tant Promontory, that you sense the 
magnificent proportions of the Lake. 
When at the mouth of the desert on the 
farther shore, you behold yourself con- 
fronted with a golden stream of sand, 
stretching back at almost a dead level, 
farther than the eye can reach, and by 
black hills, upon which a scrubby growth 
of cast-iron brush endeavors to lend its 
aid to a desolate scene; when you realize 
that there is not a drop of fresh water 
along that parched shore, except in the 
keg in your boat; where the prevailing 
silence and unbroken stillness of the scene 
remind you that there is not a village 
nearer than the slopes of the Wasatch, 
whose hazy peaks fringe the eastern hori- 
zon, you are pretty apt to appreciate the 
magnitude of the great inlandsea. The 
waters over which the harmonious sounds 
of the Garfield orchestra, or on whose 
bouyant bosom the hilarious bathers 
float, are exceptional in their experi- 
ences, for it is the rule, and particularly 
so on the distant shores of the western 


desert, that the waves hear no sound: 
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save their own ripple on the beach or 
their ominous roar on the breakers. 

A party of four, consisting of Captain 
D. L. Davis, Messrs. Fred. Lambourne, 
Douglas Swan and the writer, boarded 
a Garfield train on a very pleasant morn- 
ing in June. We were soon at our rail- 
road destination and hard at work at the 
preparatory labors of the voyage. The 
boat was high on the beach, its mast and 
rudder unstepped, and its holds full of 
water. New stays were attached in place 
of worn out ones, the tackle was arranged, 
the sails bent, the water pumped out, 
and at an expenditure of considerable 
energy, the boat was forced along her 
way into the water. 

Then came the shipping of the cargo, 
a heterogeneous collection of bedding, 
overcoats, bread boxes, mess chests, 
field glasses, water kegs, and, it should 
not be forgotten, a faded cotton um- 
brella, the companion of other voyagers 
and the much abused property of the 
artist, which, by the way, having been 
hidden on one occasion, was the source 
of much lamentation on the part of its 
owner, who supposed it lost overboard, 

It was not until five in the afternoon 
that everything was ataunto, and we 
pointed our prow for Stansbury’s, or 
Kimball’s Island. 

The boat, the Cambria, is the property 
of Captain Davis, whose guests we were. 
She is a catamaran or double-keeled 
vessel, and it appears from certain news- 
paper statements in the possession of 
the captain, the first of her class ever 
built in America. Take a boat of 
ordinary shape and divide it lengthwise, 
make the two halves water-tight, place 
them four or five feet apart, build a deck 
from side to side and steer astern, step 
the mast in the ordinary way, and rig up 
two rudders, worked by a single tiller, 
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attach a bowsprit, and use mainsail, top- 

sail, and foresail—and you will have a 

boat of the Camdria class. She is a very 

vafe boat, and has demonstrated herself 
to be very fast. She is also comfortable, 

since instead-of the sloping sides and 

narrow bottom of the ordinary craft, we 

find a deck of convenient size for mak- 

ing beds fora half dozen people. It is true 

there is no cabin, this could be had only 

witha larger boat. An ordinary iron ket- 

tie, with holes cut into the sides, near the 

bottom, and wired to a zinc stoveboard, 

the invention of our genial skipper, was 

the ship’s stove. A few kindlings thrown 

into the kettle would boil water or fry 
meat or potatoes in a few seconds. 

The offices of the boat were distrib- 
uted naturally. The command fell to 
the owner of the boat, who has no doubt 
cruised around the Lake more than any 
living man. Mr. Swan, an experienced 
navigator, was mate. But inasmuch as 
there was no one on board who could 
cook as well as the skipper,to him and to 
the mate, the most proficient, fell the re- 
sponsible and important duties of cook- 
ing. Mr. Lambourne’s attention was 
chiefly absorbed by the umbrella, but in 
general, he was classed as a passenger, 
and was invaluable in pointing out the 
finer scenes and cloud effects, which 
might otherwise have escaped our notice. 
To the writer fell the onerous duties of 
crew, whose chief function when not 
observing the captain at the tiller, or the 
mate preparing dinner, was to pump 
bilge water from the hold, through the 
lee scupper, or listen to the welcome 
rhapsodies of the artist over the com- 
binations of colors with which nature is 
so lavish on the lake. 

Garfield faded from sight, darkness 
settled on the scene, and the boat sailed 
steadily onward, plunging slightly under 
the influence of a swell, left by the pre- 
vious day’s storm. The roll was de- 
cidedly unpleasant to the novices and 
produced a spirit of unrest in the region 
of the gastric juices. The artist in par- 
ticular, sought communion with himself, 
and could with difficulty be aroused from 
his condition of brooding silence. 

The moon rose, the annoying swell 


was left behind, and after a beautiful sail 
of a few hours, we heard the sound of 
waters breaking against a rocky point 
of Stansbury’s, under the influence of 
the breeze. The sound, though gentle, 
compared with the roaring of the storm 
waves, was yet an unpleasant sound to 
the amateur mariner approaching an un- 
known shore, whose rugged outlines 
were just revealed by the dim light of 
the mist-covered moon. We sailed cau- 
tiously in toward the shore, until finding 
ourselves sheltered behind the point 
whence came the sound of breaking 
waters, we cast anchor, and at midnight 
retired to rest, our sleep undisturbed, 
save by the swinging cordage, or the 
necessity of pumping out the holds once 
or twice during the night. With a clear 
sky as a canopy, the moon as a watch, 
and a gently rocking boat as a cradle, 
our lodgings were superb. , 

The next morning the bold, rugged 
outlines of the island, and the details of 
its uninviting slopes were before us. 
Scrub brush, a few scrub bushes, afford- 
ing what Stansbury, in his report refers 
to as‘‘umbrageous”’ shade, volcanic rocks 
and silence! The Island is, however, 
more bold in outline than any of its sis- 
ter islands; and as we drifted up its east- 
ern shore under the impetus of a lazy 
breeze, the changing panorama now and 
then presented headlands of such scenic 
excellence as to entice the pencil of the 
artist, and command the attention of the 
party. 

It is when drifting along the deeper 
lake, away from the annoying gnats, re- 
moved from the hampering convention- 
alities of bath houses and bathing suits, 
and the mud of alleged beaches, that the 
bather can enjoy the delights of lake 
bathing in their fulness. Swimming 
around the boat or away from it, if it go 
slowly, or spurting to keep up with it, 
or clinging to the rudder braces if it go 
faster, are the incidents of a deep water 
boat bath. There is, I believe, no fresh 
water on Stansbury’s Island, save that 
flowing from a driven well on the west 
side, near its only house. When the 
lake is low, you may cross dry shod 
from the mainland west of Grantsville, 
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to the island, while, even at high water, 
there is no trouble in fording. The only 
sign of life we saw on the eastern slope, 
were a few stunted horses, threading 
their way with a disconsolate air through 
the brush and boulders that beset their 
path. 

West of the northern point of Stans- 
bury, are the Sand Islands,invisible at a 
few miles distance, on account of their 
low elevation. They are the home of the 
gulls. As we rounded the point, the 
breeze freshened, and we stood up the 
lake ina north, north-easterly direction 
for the west side of Carrington’s Island, 
ten miles distant. This island is of a 
nature quite different from Stansbury’s. 
It is smooth, free from rugged precipices 
and brush, and is approximately round. 
Its highest point is not more than two 
hundred and fifty feet in elevation, is 
near the centre, from which the ground 
slopes off evenly in all directions to the 
shore. Running out from the southern 
shore is a narrow neck of sand, connect- 
ing a larger sand area with the main- 
land. Here are the nests of numerous 
gulls, who set up an angry outcry in 
chorus, at our invasion, for, attracted by 
the novel sight we beached the boat and 
walked up among the nests of the col- 
ony. We did not delay long here; 
we could not, since our destination for 
the night was Strong’s knob,on the west 
shore, twenty-five miles distant, north- 
west from Carrington’s. The wind was 
beginning to blow quite fresh, and so, 
setting all sail, we rounded the point of 
the island and steered through for what 
is supposed to be the Knob, almost lost 
below the western horizon. Darkness 
was creeping on, and we were obliged 
to forego a visit to Hat Island, a small 
piece of land a few miles north of Car- 
rington’s. 

The strong breeze on the quarter 
blew white caps on the waves, and 
caused the speedy craft to fairly fly 
through the water. We were now ina 
part of the lake invisible to dwell- 
ers on the east shore; a part enclosed 
by the islands and the promontory 
on one side, and by the mountains 
of the west shore on the other. To 
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the north, the lake stretched away to 
Monument Point on the Central Pacific; 
to the south, it ran far down into Skull 
Valley. Although the breeze was stiff 
enough to make a landsman cry, ‘‘Hold, 
enough!’ yet the prospect of reaching 
the end of our proposed voyage for the 
day, at some hour of the night, and of 
not being compelled to set a watch and 
drift idly along during the entire night, 
was not without its comfort. As it was, 
two of us ‘‘turned,’’ while the others 
kept the staunch little vessel on her 
course. It was then that our vocalist, 
who sings always sweetly, unlike his 
feathered namesake, who sings sweetly 
but once in his life, turned loose on a 
repertoire of nautical, Scotch, classi- 
cal and popular songs, that made the 
evening extremely pleasant. Why, one 
could almost imagine himself a sailor, 
out on that great expanse of water, scud- 
ding through the waves, and lending his 
tuneless voice to help along the Larboard 
Watch, Nancy Lee and the Midshipmate. 
The writer fell asleep later in the even- 
ing, with the objective shore far in ad- 
vance; but was awakened by the earnest 
conversation of the men at the ‘‘wheel,”’ 
and looking up, was surprised to see 
that we were flying with railroad speed 
along a shore to the south. We soon 
hove to,between Strong’s knob and the 
mainland; and having cast over both 
anchors,at one o’clock a.m. went to bed, 
interested in what the morrow would de- 
velop as to our surroundings. 

The morrow, came. South of us was 
the precipitous and mountainous shore 
of the lake; to the west the “mouth of 
the desert; north, the lake, and at a 
distance of two miles from us, at the 
shore,Strong’s knob; connected with the 
mainland in the days of the Stansbury 
expedition, in 1849. After breakfast, we 
put out to the Knob, secured the boat, 
waded ashore and ascended to the sum- 
mit, at an elevation of seven hundred 
feet. The summit was surmounted by a 
“crows nest,’”? or pile of rocks upon 
which there had once been erected a tri- 
pod of timber, forming a station used in 
the survey of the lake by Stansbury. 
The timbers have now fallen, but still 
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contain some rough wrought iron nails, 
said to have been made in Salt Lake 
City, in 1849. 

The view from here was comprehen- 
sive; being chiefly interesting in the 
direction of the desert. The west shore, 
unlike I had always pictured it, is skirted 
with mountains of respectable height, 
except at the “mouth of the desert,’ 
where a river of shining sand, at first en- 
closed between the hills, stretches back 
from the shallow and irregular shores of 
the lake. Further back it widens, and 
finally, at the horizon, reaches a width of 
scores of miles. It is well called the 
“mouth of the desert,’’for the great Yel- 
low River of China could not more nat- 
urally flow into the lake, than does that 
stream of sand. A curious feature of the 
desert, is a mountain chain of approxi- 
mately fifteen miles in length, that 
springs up like an island in its midst. It is 
not difficult to conceive that this chain 
was once an island, since, it is said, the 
lake recedes upon the desert a mile for 
each four inches that it rises. To the 
northabout ten miles,is Gunnison Island, 
the scenic gem of the lake, to which, in 
the afternoon we sailed. 

Gunnison Island is an irregular, four 
pronged star, with several fine bays 
around its shores. It is small, very 
small, indeed, not more than three quar- 
ters of a mile at its greatest length. The 
north point,rising gently from the south, 
but being a precipice on the north, it 
reaches an elevation of three or four 
hundred feetand is surmounted as usual 
with a “crows nest;’’and in this instance, 
a perfect tripod. The east bay, is semi- 
circular in shape, quite large, extremely 
regular, and has a lovely beach. The 
island is interesting, not only because of 
its topography, but largely because of 
the gulls and penguins that at all sea- 
sons of the year make their home here, 
and which, at the time of our visit, were 


nesting. ‘ 
Clouds of screeching gulls circled 
around our heads at every foot-step, 


flocks of penguins rushed together in 
fear, and upon approach, rose and set- 
tled upon the waters of the little bay; 
the newly hatched gulls, fearful of 


trouble, hid their heads ostrich like, in 
thejshrubs and rocks, and even endeav- 
ored to crawl under our feet to seek safe- 
ty from the intruders. The little gulls 
were beautiful with their cream coats, 
speckled black; but the infant penguins 
were extremely revolting, some of them 
being as large as a shanghai rooster and 
as bare as a piece of raw beef. The 
nests of both birds are built upon the 
ground, and consist of a little sand and 
a few sticks, forming a basin deep | 
enough only to protect the two or three 
eggs they contain, from falling out. 

That night the wind blew a gale from 
the north, and in the morning had not 
materially abated. The waves were run- 
ning very high, much higher than we an- 
ticipated, but the Captain had unlimited 
confidence in the boat, and we had un- 
limited confidence in the captain, so we 
put out for the Promontory, twenty-five 
miles ‘away. The waves were the 
height of a man, and the stress of 
weather wassuch, necessitating the furl- 
ing of the foresail, and a double reef in 
the mainsail, that I believe no boat in 
the lake, except the Cambria, no style of 
small boat, except a catamaran, would 
have successfully withstood it. We 
shipped a little water now and then, but 
comparatively the Cambria is wonder- 
fully dry in gusty weather. 

The Promontory was touched, and a 
slow run made down to the lower end of 
IFremont’s or Miller’s Island. Here Judge 
U. .J Wenner, once a Liberal nominee 
for the Salt Lake County Probate judge- 
shipis located. He has sought the seclu- 
sion and invigoration of a rustic island 
life with the hope of regaining his lost 
health, and it seems that his hopes are 
to be realized. With himis his noble little 
wife and their two children, who have 
cheerfully banished themselves from the 
world, that their husband and father may 
live. Mrs Wenner, at the date of our 
visit, had not been off the island for six 
months.. She has furnished her humble 
little dwelling without luxury, but with 
that good judgment in the selection 
of every particle of furniture, every 
book or picture, which comes of 
refinement and correct taste. The 
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judge has a number of sheep and 
has been able to make some headway at 
agriculture, because of a number of 
flowing wells. This island was visited 
by Fremont, accompanied by Kit Carson 
in 1842. The former mentions having 
lost the cap off the case of one of his in- 
struments, on the highest point of the 
island—and many people have sought to 
recover a memento of such value; the 
inhabitants having been particularly en- 
ergetic in this search. 

In the evening we sailed down to 
Church or Antelope Island, and were 
skirting down its eastern shore in search 
of shelter, when darkness and a dead 
calm set in, and we cast anchor in the 
open lake about midnight and slept 
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peacefully until morning. The next 
day we cruised on down the Island, past 
the old Island House, where a_ half 
dozen boys were putting up hay; past a 
number of excellent beaches, around the 
southern point, and across to Garfield, 
in time to get the boat stowed away and 
to catch the evening bathing train for 
Salt Lake. 

Boating will some day be popular 
upon the lake; it is large enough to at- 
tract the genuine lover of the sea, and to 
permit of yacht races of respectable 
length. The opportunity not only of 
boating, but cruising on our inland sea 
will yet be classed among the attrac- 
tions of this inter-mountain region. 

Le. W. Young. 


SLOP LHS wee 


‘Tis early morning as I sit here at my 
window watching the golden sun slowly 
rise above the mountain tops, and listen- 
ing to the sweet songsters of the forest 
just beginning their day’s work, and 
warbling such sweet notes; andthe cocks 
just calling up the traveler and the toiler. 
I seem to be filled with a spirit of love 
for all mankind, but more especially for 
my Creator. Oh, how merciful and how 
good is God! How beautiful is this 
earth! How wicked are many of the peo- 
ple! We have trials to endure but we 
have a reward to gain; and how few of 
us care for the reward if only we can es- 
cape the trials; but how trifling are these 
trials compared with the great reward, 
salvation. What a word is that, oh, how 
great, how comforting! What boots it 
if the path of life is rugged and its 
steeps are hard to climb? The earth also 
is rugged and its steeps are hard to 
climb, but as God has given us power 
to mount these great heights of nature 
so will He give us power to mount the 
rugged steps of life; and grateful ought 
we to be to Him that He has given us 
trials, by which to gain a reward, for re- 
wards given, not earned, are little appre- 
ciated. I had a dream one day, not in 


my sleep, but a waking dream, and if 
r2* 


REWARD. 


you like I will tell you of it. ‘Twas a 
lovely afternoon and the sky was as blue 
as ever, and the air was fragrant with the 
scent of flowers; and the melodious song 
of the meadow-lark, the thrush and the 
humming bird, rang sweetly in my ear; 
the earth was so beautiful with its wav- 
ing grass, its flowers, its lakes and 
streams, its mountains and dells. All 
nature seemed to join in praise to the 
Creator and my soul joined harmon- 
iously with nature. 

As I strolled along, I stopped near a 
cool and silvery stream and there pil- 
lowed my: head on the turf and sank 
into a sweet reverie. There in a lovely 
valley, where all was happiness and joy, 
were collected from all parts beautiful 
little children. Surely, thought I, this 
must be the vale of my childhood’s 
dream, this must be fairyland, for they 
are all so happy and so beautiful, and so 
perfect and so good. As I watched I 
saw a portal where the little ones had 
entered, and I beheld a weary young 
traveler, standing as though waiting for 
admission; presently a dear, kind old 
man walked to the portal and opened it. 
“May I come in,’’ the child asked, “I 
am so tired, for I have carried this lame 
back all my life and my legs are so weak 
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and weary, and I want a little rest!’’ The 
old man opened wide the gate, and said 
“Come in, my dear young friend, you 
have earned the rest you seek, and you 
shall find it here.’? He entered and his 
weakness seemed to leave him and his 
lame back grew strong, and then I lost 
sight of him in this beautiful throng, for 
he grew like the rest and he joined in 
the dance and the sports and pastimes, 
and all seemed happiness again. Pres- 
ently the portal opened again and a little 
girl softly felt her way along until she 
touched the dear old man. Then she 
said, ‘‘Please, sir, may I come in. I am 
very weary, and my way isso hard to go, 
for I am blind?’ The old man kissed 
the little child and said, ‘‘Come, my dar- 
ling, and I will show you such lovely 
sights and youshall join with my merry 
children in the dance.’’? But the little 
girl said, ‘‘O master, I cannot see these 
lovely sights, for I have been blind all 
my life, and I have so longed to see the 
dear blessed earth and sky, and the 
many pretty things of nature;’”’ and the 
old man answered, ‘“‘Yes, my child, you 
have endured much and now we will 
throw away the mist from your eyes and 
you shall enter and join with the chil- 
dren.’’ She entered the gate and saw 
the pretty sights, and joined in the dance, 
and I lost sight of her for she become 
like the rest. So again and again the 
gate opened and others were ushered in, 
yet none entered with a burden, all those 
were left behind. Some laid down bun- 
dles of sorrow they had borne, but all 
burdens, great and small, were left be- 
hind, and all who entered became blithe 
and merry, and joined in the dance and 
true enjoyment of the beautiful place. 
Once I looked when the old man was 
talking earnestly with one whom, it 
seemed, could not enter. What is this, 
thought I, the child is beautiful and yet 
she cannot enter. Ina moment I heard 
the old man say, ‘‘My child, you have no 
burden, you do not even sorrow for those 
you have left behind, go back to the 
world and earn a reward. ‘Tarry longer 
on the earth, and you will meet with 
sorrows, and many will be the rocks that 
fall in your way, and when you come 


again you shall have the reward that you 
have earned.” The child turned away, 
little caring for she had no sorrow or 
burden, and of course she was light, free 
and happy, but this had been the first re- 
buff, this was the first rough place in her 
path, but she stumbled many a time on 
her way, for I watched her as far as the 
eye could reach. 

I seemed to lay in a trance, and for a _ 
long, long time I watched the happy 
throng. As I looked, again the portal 
opened and the old man laid his hand 
upon the little child that he had sent 
back to earn her reward. I heard her 
softly whisper, ‘‘Oh master, let me in, I 
am so very weary now. I went back and 
found my way so hard. Many taunted 
me and called me proud and vain and 
wicked,and I had become so, but no one 
ever told me and I did not know that it 
was wrong till I came here, but I bore 
the taunts and I tried to overcome my 
pride and vanity, and now may I come 
in?’ The old man gently took the bur- 
den from the child and ushered her into 
the valley of happiness, and she joined 
in the happy dance and pastimes. A 
mist came before me now, and the joy- 
ous scene passed from before me. For 
a long time I lay almost insensible, then 
I arose and thanked God for what I had 
seen. Yes, arose feeling better prepared 
now for my life’s journey and the burden 
laid upon all, of which I must bear my 
share. O friends, take warning from 
this little picture, and do not frown and 
murmur because you have burdens to 
bear, for if you have no burdens to lay 
at the portal of heaven, the gates of that 
glorious place will not be open to you, 
and the keeper will say, ‘‘“Go back to. 
earth, and bravely earn a reward, before 
you expect to enter here and receive 
one.”’ A WC. 

THE MANATEE. 

Can any one tell what a manatee is? 
If the cold weather in the South has 
not killed him he may be found in Flor- 
ida, or in one particular section of that 
State, and there only. This locality, 
according to a writer in the Cincinnati 
Enguirer, is along the St. Lucie river, a 
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very short stream—the shortest navi- 
gable one, perhaps, in America—as it is 
only ten miles long. The stream has its 
source in the Halbatteeoka Flats, and 
becomes navigable at St. Lucie Bay. 
The Indians regarded the stream with 
mysterious awe—somewhat, in fact, as 
the Hindoo people do the Ganges. They 
found plants upon the borders that grew 
nowhere else, and here they found the 
manatee. The female of the manatee 
is known as the sea-cow. There is no 
more awkward, helpless or curious ani- 
mal. The hand is broad, and the eyes 
are completely hidden by heavy folds of 
skin. The mouth is shaped very much 
like that of a cow, in every way but the 
teeth. These are long and sharp like 
those of the carnivorous tribe,“and yet 
the animal is said to be exclusively 
vegetarian. Its chief food is the mana- 
the grass, but it, perhaps, eats occasion- 
ally other aquatic plants. This grass has 
large, broad blades, and is found in eight 
or ten feet of water, growing on the 
bottom and extending to the surface. 
The mature manatee weighs about one 
thousand two hundred pounds. One 
was captured which weighed one thou- 
sand five hundred. This was about 
twelve feet in length, and had a girth of 
four feet. The manatee is provided with 
flippers about ten inches in length, and 
the body diminishes into a large, fantas- 
tic tail, similar to the porpoise; the skin 
is black, and is sparsely covered with 
short, thick hair. 

This animal does not cut a graceful 
figure or move about easily on land, but 
it can go with speed through the water. 
The manatee cannot defend himself at 
all. He does not bite, and is at your 


mercy if you have any means of captur- 
ing him. But his ear is phenomenally 
quick. He can hear the sound of an 
oar no matter how carefully handled, at 
a distance of half a mile, and he will 
take alarm at it. His body affords ex- 
cellent food, asjthe Indians long ago 
found out, and they used to jerk the flesh 
and sell it to the Spaniards at a high 
price. The fattest, juiciest beef is by no 
means equal to it. The meat of no ani- 
mal is so delicious. About ten years 
ago the meat could be bought at fifty 
cents a pound; but it will soon be un- 
attainable at any price. There is no 
doubt that the manatee is rapidly be- 
coming an extinct animal. Like the 
dodo which flourished in the middle 
ages, but is now extinct, the sea-cow 
will pass out of existence, and will be 
looked upon in a few centuries as a 
monstrosity. But the governor and 
legislature of Florida might, we should 
suppose, delay this catastrophe, by turn- 
ing a part of the more swampy and least. 


‘valuable portion of the St. Lucie river 


into a State park—which might be called 
Manatee Park—and appointing a park- 
keeper with assistants to guard it. Its 
purpose should be simply for the preser- 
vation of this animal. As the manatee 
submits to captivity, he might even he 
cultivated by cultivating the manat-:e 
grass in other low, swampy regions in 
Florida. Manatee farming, as a special- 
ty, might prove in fact an alluring bus- 
iness and far more profitable than orange 


_growing, which has brisk competition in 


other countries. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the world will always pay 
well for its rarer delicacies—as the sharp 
demands of the human appetite attest. 


oe 


A NOBLE ENGLISH HOME. 


On thetwenty-second day of July, 1661, 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, direct from London, 
rode to Hatfield, where he arrived “‘be- 
fore twelve o’clock,’? which was very 
good riding for that portly, worthy gen- 
tleman. There he was fortunate enough 
to meet with ‘Mr. Looker, my lord’s 


gardener,’ who courteously showed him 
the house, the chapel “with brave pic- 
tures,’ and also the gardens, which es- 
pecially pleased the curious visitor, who 
made the note in his diary that he“‘never 
saw such in all his life; nor so good flow- 
ers, nor so great gooseberries, as big as 
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nutmegs.’’ Several seasons later, this 
time it was in August, 1667, good Mr. 
Pepys and his excellent wife, with ‘‘our 
coach and four,” paid another visit to 
the old market-town. They stopped at 
“the inn next my Lord Salisbury’s 
house,’ where they dined and ‘‘were 
mighty merry,’ after which they walked 
out in the park and the vineyard, which 
he styled ‘‘a place of great delight.”’ 

Two hundred years denotes age to us. 
But Hatfield is nearly the same to-day as 
it was in those far-away days of the sev- 
enteenth century, when the gossipy 
Pepys visited its halls and walked under 
the grand old trees. The gardens are 
still as beautiful, the noble palace as 
stately, as gracious as ever; still mighty 
fine to look at. There still stands the 
tower from the window of which, accord- 
ing to tradition, the Princess Elizabeth 
envied the lot of the humble milkmatd, 
and in the park still towers the great oak 
under which she received the news of 
her accession to the throne. In fact, itg# 
is said that no home in the kingdom, 
erected at so early a date, remains so 
entire as Hatfield; none other iS so little 
changed, all the additions and re-erec- 
tions having been made accordant with 
the original style. In spite of the pas- 
sage of years, in spite of the depreda- 
tions of a great fire, much of the origi- 
nal house, all. of its foundations, and 
many a real and enduring relic which 
Pepys saw, remain unaltered to-day. 

As the ancestral home of the accom- 
plished Salisbury, present Premier of the 
British Empire, Hatfield House natur- 
ally possesses interest not only to En- 
glishmen, but to those claiming English 
descent, and when to this living interest 
is added the historic vista of centuries, 
in the transition from the hill fortress of 
the Norman period to the picturesque 
mansion of the Elizabethan age, much 
may be expected from the olden story, as 
well as from the instant interest which 
attaches to the present distinguished 
owner. 


“Castle of the ancient time, 
Glory, splendor, all are thine; 
And, as in a flowing rhyme, 
All thy beauties richly shine.” 


A NOBLE ENGLISH HOME. 


Hatfield, the home of the Salisburys 
from the timé that their ancestor, Robert 
Cecil, second son of the illustrious Lord 
Burleigh, exchanged Theobalds with the 
arbitrary pedantic, James I., though 
called a ‘‘House,”’ is really a castle or a 
palace, and asplendid one at that. It 
covers with its courts and outbuildings 
somewhere between three and four acres 
of ground, and its stately towers rising . 
above the noble trees can be seen miles 
and miles away. Itis built of brick, in 
the form of a half H, after the most ap- 
proved style of Elizabethan architecture. 
In the center is a portico of nine arches, 
and a lofty tower, on the front of which 
is the date 1611; and each of the two 
wings has two turrets with pretentious 
cupola roofs. 

The story of Hatfield House goes back 
eight hundred years or more. It has 
seen fetes and revels galore, and wel- 
comed proprietors more puissant even 
than the noble Cecils. The manor of 
Hetfelle, as it is called in Doomsday, 
was granted by King Edgar to the Abbey 
of St. Ethelred, at Ely; and upon the 
erection of that abbey into a Bishopric, 
in the reign of Henry I., 1108, it is sup- 
posed to have acquired the designation 
of Bishop’s Hatfield. One of the warlike 
and luxurious bishops built a feudal 
structure here in the twelfth century,and 
more than one English king was enter- 
tained within its walls. William of Hat- 
field, second son of Edward JII., was 
born here. Bluff King Hal took posses- 
sion of it in 1628, and after thatmonarch 
the castle was successively the residence 
of Edward! VI. immediately before his 
accession,of Queen Elizabeth during the 
reign of her sister Mary, and of James I. 
Robert, the first earl of Salisbury, built 
the present mansion, 1608-1611, and the 
next year, dying, left it to his son Wil- 
liam, the second earl. The present 
bearer of the family honors is the eighth 
earl of the line and the third marquis, 
having inherited his title upon the death 
of his father in 1868. 

We saw Hatfield on a beautiful sum- 
mer day, the reality of Longfellow’s 
“perfect day,” a day: 

“On which shall no man work, but play.” 
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Perhaps no one has thought of it, 
but the old castles and manor houses 
need summer sunshine for ‘‘beauty’s 
heightening;’’ they are too stern and 
grim at other times. We saw this one in 
June, in the atmosphere of umbrageous 
oaks and green fields,and the place could 
never have looked lovelier. The dull, 
red bricks and fine gardens were rich 
with warmth and color imparted by the 
sunlight. The eighteen miles’ ride from 
London had been passed in some two 
hours and a half, and we stood at.last 
under the shadow of the great tower 
which has looked down on many a grand 
pageant and will probably look down on 
many more. The Marquis had not re- 
turned from his London house in Arling- 
ton Street, and so the palace was open 
to visitors, at which, as the enthusiastic 
Pepys would have said, we were mightily 
pleased. 

The brick entrance to the park and 
grounds are of a date earlier than the 
reign of Henry VIII.; and the Tudor 
carvings and ornamentations are alike 
quaint and picturesque. After entering, 
all that remains of the old palace inhab- 
ited by Edward VI.and Queen Elizabeth 
meets the eye. A large portion of this 
is used as stabling and other offices. The 
chamber which Queen Elizabeth occu- 
pied is situated on the north side of this 
building; the exterior,of darkened brick- 
work still, is partly overgrown with ivy. 
The stable has a wooden roof springing 
from grotesque corbel* heads and is 
lighted from windows partly filled with 
stained glass on each side. This apart- 
ment is very lofty and of great size, and 
was the banqueting hall of the old pal- 
ace. Here were kept the Christmas 
metrymakings; and at Shrovetide, 1556, 
Sir Thomas Pope, the governor of the 
castle, made for the ‘‘Ladie Elizabeth, 
alle at his own costes, a great and rich 
maskinge, in the great hall at Hatfielde, 
where the pageants were marvellously 
furnished.’’ At night the cupboard of 
the hall was richly garnished with gold 
and silver vessels, and a ‘banquet of 
sweete dishes, and after a voide of spices 
and a suttletie in thirty spyce, all at the 
charges of Sir Thomas Pope.’’ On the 


next day was the play of Holaphernes, 
Queen Mary, however, did not approve 
of these “‘folliries,’’ and intimated in let- 
ters to Sir Thomas that those “‘disguis- 
ings’’ must cease, 

The principal entrance to the mansion 
is at the northern front; both here and 
at the south front three pairs of metal 
gates were placed in October, 1846, when 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the premier’s 
father, was honored by a visit of Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. By 
the north entrance you are admitted into 
a spacious hall, which leads to a gallery 
of great length, open on one side by a 
sort of trellis work to the lawn. This 
hall is in itself a storehouse of curiosities. 
Arms that men captured from the Span- 
ish Armada, Queen Elizabeth’s saddle- 
cloth that she rode on at Tilbury, weap- 
ons taken in the Crimean War, medels, 
etc., enough to interest the visitor’s at- 
tention for hours, are shown in this noble 
hall. It was in this wing that the fire 
broke out in November, 1835, when the 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
grandmother of the present marquis, 
perished in the flames. The building 
has been well restored; and in the carved 
wood-work of a mantelpiece in one of 
the chambers an oval frame has been 
introduced, containing a_ well-painted 
portrait of the deceased marchioness 
when she was a young girl. 

In the chapel at the other end is a 
stained-glass window, of Considerable 
brilliancy. It is of Flemish work, and 
contains, in compartments, scenes from 
Bible history. The light streams in from 


| the numerous windows on the ¢ ark, oak 


floor, and lights up cabinets and furni- 
ture of curious workmanship. Here is 
a state chair once used by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the hat which, we are told,she 
wore when she received the messenger 
in the park. There are several famous 
pictures in this room, among them a 
head of Henry VIII., by Holbein; heads 
of Henry’s queens; a characteristic por- 
trait of Elizabeth and other historic per- 
sonages. The room can have changed 
but little through many a long year. As 
it looks now so it must have looked, one 
fancies; to Pepys, and pretty much so to 
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King James I., whem he was entertained 
there two hundred and seventy odd years 
ago. The bedroom in which James 
lodged has the fittings, it is said, exactly 
as when the king last used them. 

The grand staircase is one of the most 
magnificent features of this palace home. 
It is ascended by a flight of five landings, 
and occupies a space of thirty-five feet 
by twenty-one in dimension. The balus- 
ters are massive and boldly carved in 
the Italian form; above the hand-rail are 
represented griffins, armorial lions and 
other devices; and there is a carved 
hatch-gate, probably to keep the favorite 
dogs from ascending to the drawing- 
rooms. The wall is hung with choice 
portraits of the Cecils by Lely, Vandyke, 
Kneller, Reynolds, etc. Some of these 
Pepys could never have seen, but the 

. Stairway itself he must have passed over 
on that memorable visit of his. How 
many noble, how many graceful feet 
must have walked up and down these 
stately stairs since his day! 

At the foot of the staircase is the door 
of the dining parlor, and over it a white 
marble bust of Lord Burleigh. This 
room is paneled throughout with oak 
and has an enriched chimney-piece and 
ceiling. Over the mantel, in gilded let- 
ters, is the family motto of the Cecils: 
““Sero sed serio—Late, but seriously.”’ 
I could not help thinkigg that most of 
the family had caught the inspiration of it. 

They have all been hard workers; the 
first earl worked himself to death in the 
service of King James, and the present 
marquis is a tremendous toiler. Adjoin- 
ing the dining parlor are the summer, 
breakfast and drawing rooms. These 
apartments are in the east front, and the 
remainder of the wing on the ground 
floor is occupied by spacious private 
apartments, furnished in the olden taste. 

On ascending the staircase, the first 
apartment entered is the great chamber, 
called King James’ Room, nearly sixty 
feet long, and twenty-seven wide, and 
lighted by three immense oriel windows. 
The vast apartment has the ceiling elab- 
orately decorated in the Florentine style. 
The whole of the furniture is heavily 
gilt. The grand staircase also communi- 


cates with the upper end of the great 
hall, or as it is called, the Marble Hall, 
fifty feet by thirty. It is lighted by three 
bay windows on the side and an oriel at 
the upper end, near which the lord’s 
table stood in the ‘‘golden days”’ of our 
ancestors. There is an open gallery at 
one side enriched with carving, amidst 
which are introduced lions, forming part 
of the insignia of the family, bearing 
shields of the cartouche form, on which 
are blazoned the arms. The room is 
paneled with oak and the walls lined 
with splendid tapestry brought from 
Spain. 

A gallery one hundred and sixty feet 
Jong, hung with valuable paintings and 
decorated with statues and suits of ar- 
mor, leads to the library, which is one of 
the grandest rooms in the mansion. 
Pepys does not speak of it, but as he 
saw it, and as others saw it long before 
Pepys, so we see it to-day. It contains 
one of the most valuable collections of 
art, books and MSS. in the kingdom. 
Here are relics also, and we are shown 
the oak cradle of Elizabeth, the pair of 
silk stockings presented to her by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the purse of 
James I. 

The picturesque park and gardens 
have many interesting objects, besides 
charming prospects, the richly-colored 
brick-work harmonizing with the various 
shades of verdure. They are the crown- 
ing glory, the eye of Hatfield. The 
garden facing the east front is in the an- 
cient geometrical style of the seven- 
teenth century, and below it is a maze 
which belongs to the same period of 
taste. 

We did not notice the gooseberries, 
but assuredly Pepys would feel at home 
could he once more visit the scene. The 
vineyard is entered through an avenue 
of yew trees cut in singular shapes 
straight and solid as a wall, with arches 
formed by the branches and imitating a 
fortress, with towers, loop-holes and 
battlements; and from the center turfed 
steps descending to the River Lea. No 
one can imagine the bewitching beauty 
and quietness of these Armada gardens, 
whispering of the last enchantment of 
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the middle ages. Here, in this lovely 
place, in the midst of the June sun- 
light, with the bright river gleaming 
through the trees, we may well bid good- 


bye to Hatfield, while old Pepys’ words 
still echo in our ears, for this, what- 
ever else be not, assuredly is ‘‘mighty 
fine.” Selected. 


es 


AUTUMNAL SENTIMENTS. 


‘‘Now garnering gray October's sober grains, 
Now Christmas hollies pile our loaded wains,” 


All poets, or poetical prose (not prosy, ) 
writers who are of the descriptive class, 
who delight to dwell upon scenery, sea- 
sons, birds, flowers, waterfalls, rivulets 
and sunshine, who assimilate their senti- 
ments andsubjects to nature’s varied and 
changeful moods, revel in the poetical 
inspiration of falling leaves, faded flow- 
ers, gorgeous colored forests all aflame 
with beauty, brown hills and royal-pur- 
ple sunsets. 


“But see the fading many-colored woods, 
Shade deep’ning over shade, the country round 
Embrown.” 


Autumn in the poets nomenclature is 
defined as the ‘‘Daughter of the Year.” 
She carries off the palm with dignity 
in royal style. The year has reached its 
maturity and is receiving the crown of 
its glory, the luscious fruits of vine and 
tree, the fields of ripened grain, gath- 
ered with the sickle and gleaned by the 
reapers, the bundles strewed or stacked, 
stretching afar in the distance, gladden 
the eye and convey to the soul the idea 
of abundance. The golden yellow corn 
in ear, and all the varieties of the vege- 
table kingdom, impress one with a sense 
of fulness, of completeness, and seem 
the similitude of earth’s wreath of vic- 
tory and rejoicing. 

Autumn even in her triumph is the 
precursor of doom, of the cold bur- 
ial of hopes, of all that was fresh 
and green and beautiful in the grave 
of stern, hard relentless winter, the 
monarch of the year, who rules with 
icy coldness and crushes the life from 
out the heart of the matron, whose full 
summer has ripened into maturity. Win- 
ter bedecks the brow, so lately crowned 
with the victor’s wreath of beauty and 


bloom, with the cold frosted, glittering 
icicle. 
“The Autumn's wind swept o'er the hill, « 
And Winter's breath comes cold and chill.” 


Although we must confess to a linger- 
ing love for Spring and Summer, yet 
Autumn with its pensive evening twi- 
lights, its ‘‘melancholy sadness,” its rus- 
tle and flutter of dry leaves, has some- 
thing peculiarly akin to poetical senti- 
ment, and also really seems congenial, 
and in sympathy with the “‘sober reali- 
ties of life.’ This season may well be 
termed moody in more respects than 
one, for it changes almost daily. Autumn 
is almost as fickle in November as 
Spring is in April, and the mood of per- 
sons hangs on the same equivocal vicissi- 
tudes. 

Autumn does seem peculiarly appro- 
priate for meditation and reflection, the 
“sear and yellow leaf,’ the fading of 
“the day’s sweet light,” and the gray 
shadows of the cool and amber paling 
moonlight nighg infuse their quiet beauty 
into the human soul. Nature has 
groaned, as it were, with the heavy 
weight of “corn and oil,’? and the 
sheaves of grain are full to bursting, and 
the wine gushes with fulness from the 
press, and the land o’erflows with the 
bounty of the harvest of all earth’s pro- 
ducts. The sky is flaming with its crim- 
son shades and coloring, and the reflec- 
tion drapes the hills and woods with 
violet and purple shadows. The land- 
scape mellows as the year wanes and 
winter comes apace. There is a lan- 
guage in the trees at this peculiar season 
that passes all description; it speaks for- 
cibly to those who possess intuition, or 
susceptibility to.feel the influence that 
pervades the atmosphere of their local- 
ity, and seems to diffuse itself into the 
very soul of the lover of nature, and 
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pour itself forth spontaneously in strains 
and bursts of enthusiasm that run paral- 
lel to the surroundings. It is well to de- 
vote a little season to meditation and 
reflection, but not allow one’s self to 
merge into gloom, and dwell too much 
among shadows, for substance is always 
preferable to shadows,and to plant one’s 
feet on the solid earth is surer footing 
than flying off into the clouds, however 
alluring their ethereal proportions may 
appear in the distance. One is more 
certain of one’s self on ¢erra firma than 
in the region of uncertainty. There is a 
pathos in the sighing requiem of the de- 
parting glory of Autumn that falls sooth- 
ingly upon the senses, and impresses 
one with a solemnity, mingled with rev- 
erance, that reaches out after and grasps 
all of the Infinite with which nature, in 
her teeming luxuriance, at this season 
abounds. 

The death of vegetation by frost 
and wind late in the autumn is styled the 
funeral of the year, it has been born in 
its characteristic sense, has been fondled 
and dandled in the arms of spring, has 
‘developed into beauty under the auspices 
of summer, and has ripened into fulness 
of strength and grown sober and gray 
with the chilly winds of autumn and the 
trees sigh its requiem, and winter comes 
to grasp with its firm hold, and gather 
in its bosom all that remains of beauty 
and fragrance of the p&ssing year; and 
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with the Christmas holidays, make what 
recompense it may for marring the 
beauty and despoiling the glory of na- 
ture’s perfection and burying it out of 
sight. How many lessons of life may 
be learned from the sentiments which 
the changes of time involve! How many | 
precious memories are buried with the 
fading of the leaves, how many hopes 
are blown away regretfully, that we re- 
call in sympathy with the fluttering’ 
leaves, and the flitting birds, who no lon- 
ger sing as before, but pass to other and 
more congenial climes! 

But if one has sown good seed in the 
heart, and treasured up in the garner of 
the mind,pure thoughts and holy inspira- 
tions, then, by the winter fireside, with 
kindly nurture, these exquisite gems of 
true and genuine worth may be growing 
and strengthening and diffusing light and 
imparting to other hearts and other 
minds a genial warmth, a glowing com- 
fort, that may culminate in a purity and 
freshness that will beautify and adorn 
the life indoors, and cheer and gladden 
the atmosphere of home, or the sur- 
roundings of the poor and lowly, 
and give expression and tone to the 
heaven-born charity, which, properly 
nourished, fills the human soul with joy, 
come spring or summer, autumn or win- 
(see Amethyst. 
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t: Best of glory is reflected by honesty. 


HONOR. 


Honor is that quality of the mind 
which leads one to seek good actions 
and impels him to perform them. It is 
found in one who is constantly engaged 
in trying to benefit his fellow creatures 
without the object of gaining the laud 
and praise of men. The title of true 
honor is worth moret un the wealth of 
the world, since, wh e it does not 
exist, wealth cannot pu chase it. One 
who possesses it from his merits, is rich 
in that which most ennobles man. He is 
a jewel in himself; and though his out- 
ward appearance may not portray his 


inward wealth, he is like the diamond in 
the rough—only needs a little polishing 
to make his brilliancy excel that of all 
other jewels. His word is as good as 
his bond, and were there no law com- 
pelling people to act honorably, you 
could trust him and he would feel more 
securely bound by his conscience, than 
by any written document that might bear 
his signature. To take unfair advan- 
tage is foreign to his nature. 

One possessing true honor is not con- 
stantly guarding his speech, so as to 
make others - believe that which he 
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knows to be false. In one of this nature, 
even should he attempt such a thing, 
his countenance would betray him, and 
his scheme would fall through. He will 
do unto others as he would be done by, 
for he possesses the quality of unselfish- 
ness where honor demands. While 
honor and unselfishness could not con- 
sistently be called synonymous terms, 
they are certainly each an attribute of 
the other. Honor is not found in him 
who would betray his friend because he 
has him in his power; nor is it found in 
one who is always prying into the affairs 
of others, when such affairs concern him 
not. Neither do you find a man of 
honor anxious to impart information 
that he may have obtained accidentally 
or otherwise, when he knows such in- 
formation should be held sacred. 

Real honor can be obtained by any 
one who wishes to endow himself with 
it, and will carry his desires into execu- 
tion. It cannot be bestowed by one 
upon another, but is won by each acting 
in accordance with an unvitiated con- 
science and constantly following its dic- 
tation without a desire to obtain the es- 
teem of mankind. 

Honor is like reputation and charac- 
ter, in that it displays itself in small ac- 
tions, thus necessitating its slow growth, 
but certain maturity. Thereis a quality 
which by wicked humanity is termed 
honor, that may be obtained by worldly 
wealth or heredity. It is, however,often 
an abuse of the term, and should be pre- 
fixed by the word ‘‘false.” .Taking a 
broad view of the meaning of honor, 
it embraces truth; therefore the term 
“false honor”’ is equivalent to the term 


“false truth,’”’ which is absurd in the ex- 
treme. However, this quality which, for 
convenience sake, we may term false 
honor, is founded upon interest, not 
principle. It proclaims its lofty aims 
in the fear that they may 10! cil erwise 
be discovered, while true honor prefers 
that they be demonstrated in actions. 

One who is moved by false honor 
finds no time to demonstrate that which 
he would have his fellow creatures 
believe, for he is engaged in trying to re- 
move doubt which he fancies exists in 
the minds of men regarding his honor. 
He knows that were his true character 
known, those doubts which he fancies 
exist, would for a certainty be supplanted 
by a knowledge that he could not face; 
and he lives in constant fear that his fal- 
sity may be found out. 

True honor is founded upon virtue and 
unless allied thereto, bocomes change- 
able; governed more or less by the man- 
ners and customs prevailing around it. It 
might be said that such honor is born,’ 
serves its natural period of existence 
and dies the same as mortality; but 
when allied to virtue, it becomes a thing 
eternal — without beginning, without 
end; not bounded by time, nor ter- 
minated by death. Honor wins appro- 
bation from even the most changeable 
and unbelieving of men, and is by them 
regarded as a quality of time,not of eter- 
nity; but allied to the eternal principle 
of virtue,an attribute of Him who never 
changes, honor is a property of truth 
and is eternal. Melvin D. Wells. 


The height of fashion and the height of 
folly reach to about the same altitude. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


Ir has been the hope of my life to 
visit the countries of the far north, where 
mid-summer nights are lit up by the 
king of day, in all his splendor and 
glory. The vivid descriptions of Dr. 
Kane, in his Arctic Explorations made, 
perhaps, the first impression upon my 


mind, and kindled the glowing desire 
*r 2 . 


which has burned steadily in my breast, 
to see the sun at midnight, and sniff the 
breezes of the Arctic circle. But it has 
not yet fallen to my lot to make the 
northern voyage, and | am compelled to 
content myself by reading accounts of 
others’ voyages, whose zeal in search of 
the ice-bound pole, has taken them be- 
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yond the habitable portions of the globe, 
to struggle, suffer and die in their vain 
endeavor. .A wonderful relief from the 
sickening tales of Arctic hardships, is 
met in the fascinating volumes of Paul 
du Chaillu, entitled: ‘“The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’’ In these elegant works 
the author tells of five or six years travel 
in Norway, Sweden and Lapland. He 
gives characteristic sketches of scenes 
and people, that are wonderfully enter- 
taining and instructive. Among other 
things he tells us of the midnight sun. 
He says: ‘‘How beautiful was the hour 
of midnight! How red and gorgeous was 
the sun! How drowsy was the landscape; 
nature seemed asleep in the midst of 
sunshine; dew-drops glittered like pre- 
cious stones, as they hang from the 
blades of grass, the petals of wild flow- 
ers and the leaves of the birch trees.” 

It sounds strange to hear of wild flow- 
ers and tender vegetation within the 
region of perpetual snow and ice. Yet 
most beautiful flowers and some trees 
were found on the very end of the North 
Cape, the extreme northern point of 
Norway, and less than twenty degrees 
from the pole itself. But it is the sun 
at midnight we wish to hear described, 
and we will follow Du Chaillu in his 
clear and delightful explanations: 

We crossed the Arctic circle at sixty- 
degrees, thirty-two minutes north latitude 
or fourteen hundred and eight miles 
south from the pole, where the sun 
shines for an entire day, on the twenty- 
second of June, and the observer will 
see it above the horizon at midnight,and 
due north. After that date, by journey- 
ing north on an average of about ten 
miles a day, he would continue to see 
the midnight sun till he reached the 
pole. On the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, the sun descends to the horizon, 
where it will rest, so to speak, all day 
long; on the following day it disappears 
till the twenty-second of March. ao 

The sun at midnight is always north of 
the observer, on account of the position 
of the earth. It seems to travel around 
a circle, requiring twenty-four hours for 
its completion, it being noon when it 
reaches the greatest elevation and mid- 


night at the lowest. Its ascent and de- 
scent are so imperceptible,and the varia- 
tions so slight, that it sinks south very 
slowly, and its disappearance below the 
horizon is almost immediately followed 
by its reappearance again. 

The phenomenon of the midnight 
sun may be explained as follows: The 
earth revolves about thesun, once every 
year, and rotates on its axis once every 
twenty-four hours. The earth’s orbit, or 
path described by it in its annual revo- 
lution about the sun, is, so to speak, a cir- 
cle somewhat elongated, called an 
ellipse. The axis about which the daily 
rotation takes place, is a straight line 
passed through the earth, and the ex- 
tremities of which are called poles—one 
the north, and the other the south pole. 
The axis is not perpendicular to the 
plain of the orbit, but is inclined to it at 
an angle of 23° 28’ which angle is called 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. The earth 
therefore, in moving about the sun, is 
not upright but inclined, so that in differ- 
ent parts of its course it presents always 
ahalf but a different half, of its surface 
to the sun. 

Twice in the year, March atst, and 
September 21st, the exact half of the 
earth along its axis is illuminated. On 
these dates, therefore, any point on the 
earth’s surface is, during a rotation of 
the earth on its axis, half the time in 
light and half in darkness—that is, day 
and night are twelve hours each all over 
the globe. For this reason these dates 
are called Aguinoxes—March 21st being 
the vernal and September 21st the au- 
tumnal equinox. As the earth moves on 
in its orbit after March 21st, the north 
pole inclines more and more towards 
the sun, till June 2ist, after which it turns 
slowly away from it. On September 
21st, day and night are again equal all 
over the earth; and immediately after 
this, the north pole is turned entirely 
from the sun, and does not receive its 
light again till the following March. It 
will thus be seen that from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, the north pole is 
in sunlight, and has a day of six months 
duration. As the north pole becomes 
more and more inclined towards the sun, 
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more and more of the regions around 
that pole become illuminated, and there- 
fore any point in that region is for any 
given twenty-four hours, longer in light 
than in darkness, and its day is longer 
than the night. The nearer any point is 
to the pole, the longer during this time 
is its day. 

The number of days, therefore, of con- 
stant sunshine depends on the latitude 
of the observer; and the farther north he 
finds himself the greater will be the num- 
ber. Thus, at the pole, the sun is seen 
for six months; at the Arctic circle for 
one day, and at the base of the North 
Cape from the fifteenth of May to the 
first of August. At the pole, the ob- 
server seems to be in acenter of a grand 
spiral movement of the sun, which far- 
ther south takes place north of him. 

We have here spoken as if the observer 
were on a level with the horizon; but 
should he climb a mountain, the sun, of 
course will appear higher; and should he, 
instead of traveling fifteen miles north, 
climb about two hundred and twenty feet 
above: the sea-level each day, he would 
see it the same as if he had gone north; 
consequently, if he stood at the Arctic 
circle at that elevation, and had an un- 
obstructed view, he would see the mid- 
night sun for a correspondingly longer 
time. Hence the tourists from Hapar- 
anda prefer going to the Avasaxa, a hill 
six hundred and eighty feet above the 
sea, from which, though eight or ten 


miles south of the Arctic circle, they can 
see the midnight sun for three days. 

The brilliancy of the splendid orb varies 
in intensity like thatjof sunset and sun- 
rise, according to the state of the moist- 
ure of the atmosphere. One day it will 
be of a deep red color, tingeing every- 
thing with a roseate hue and producing 
a drowsy effect. There are times when 
the changes in the color between the 
sunset and sunrise might be compared to 
the variations of a charcoal fire; now 
burning with a fierce red glow, then fad- 
ing away and rekindling with a greater 
brightness. 

There are days when the sun has a 
pale, whitish appearance, and when even 
it can be looked at for six or seven hours 
before midnight. As this hour approaches 
the sun becomes less glaring, gradually 
changing into more brilliant shades as it 
dips toward the lowest point of its 
course. Its motion is very slow, and for 
quite awhile it apparently follows a line 
of the horizon, during which there seems 
to be a pause, as when the sun reaches 
noon. This is midnight. For a, few 
minutes the glow of sunset mingles with 
that of sunrise, and one cannot tell 
which prevails, but soon the light be- 
comes slowly and gradually more bril- 
liant, announcing the birth of another 
day —and often before an hour has 
elapsed, the sun becomes so dazzling 
that one cannot look at it with the naked 
eye. De Vallibus. 


STORY. OF A. MONSTERS 


IN a certain region, renowned from 
time immemorial for its wonders and 
curiosities, there is to be seen a most 
strange and exceedingly ,terrible mon- 
ster. The creature is of huge size, and 
what renders it more fearfully hideous, 
it seems to possess a sort of grave-worm 
life, as it is capable of moving and de- 
vouring. It has no permanent form; its 
shape is ever changing, like a cloud in 
the sky when the winds are blowing upon 
it. Its material constituents are various, 
but it has the general appearance of tron 


and miry clay, mixed in curious com- 
bination. 

The body of this creature is stuck all 
over with frightful heads and arms and 
trunk-like suckers. Some of the heads 
are human shaped; others are like dif- . 
ferent kinds of wild beasts and birds of 
prey, and each head has an enormous 
mouth with sharp and terrible teeth. 
The arms and suckers are of various 
lengths and size. Some are long and 
slender, others are short and thick, but 
all are furnished with either claws or 
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fingers, or embolus for sucking. The 
monster has numerous piercing eyes 
glaring around for food and plunder,and 
the arms and suckers are perpetually 
twisting and moving about far and near, 
and the claws and fingers and sponge- 
like absorbers gather enormous stores 
of booty and filthy aliment, and convey 
the same to the cavernous jaws. Thus 
the eyes are constantly watching, the 
arms and suckers continually moving, 
and the mouths ever devouring. This 
is all the monster has to do, 

The peculiarities of the spectacle are 
numerous and interesting. Seen in 
varying shades of light, and from differ- 
ent points of view, the monster assumes 
quite different aspects. Viewed from a 
distance, from an eminence called Mount 
Theology, a strange metamorphose 
transforms the frightful apparition into 
an object of rare and incomparable 
beauty. The body is no longer a putrid 
mass of heaving corruption, but a comely 
and delicate organism of choicest and 
highly-prized materials. The repulsive 
heads take on the appearance of vener- 
able patriarchs and grave sages. The 
faces are those of harmless sheep and 
innocent doves, all wearing a_ bland, 
charitable,and lamb-like expression. The 
formidable arms and long, slimy trunks 
are changed into lovely members, out- 
stretched to protect, and shining con- 
duits dispensing golden bounties every- 
where around. Instead of talons and 
grasping claws, there are soft, white 
hands, from which a profusion of de- 
liciously perfumed blessings are con- 
stantly dropping. By an easy change of 
view, this marvelous creature is trans- 
formed from an enormous and hungry 
gormandizer to a most pleasing object 
—a veritable living fountain of copious 
gifts and benefits. 

The appearan.ée is, in reality,a reflection 
set in the historical firmament of a grand 
and imposing institution spread over a 
vast area of country, and which has 
existed with various mutations, for many 
generations. At certain times a lurid light 
shoots athwart the monstrous emblem, 
and then are traced in forked fire, the in- 
auspicious words, ‘‘Mystery, Babylon.”’ 


As to the origin of this marvel of de- 
formity, its growth and present aspect, 
the following story has been culled from 
the most authentic reports and annals 
upon the subject: 

A certain illustrious Prince, the son. 
and heir of a grand and mighty King, 
inherited from his sire a goodly estate. 
The patrimony covered a vast extent of 
territory, including provinces, broad 
plains and populous cities; wide seas, 
populated with fleet-winged commerce; 
high mountains, flowing rivers, and 


islands abounding with perfuming spices 


and mineral treasures. Flocks and herds 


_in vast numbers grazed fertile pastures. 


On every hand the fair landscape was 
chequered with the careful lines of 
fencing, wall and hedgerow inclosing 
vineyard, orchard and field, the precious 
wealth of industrious husbandry. 

The character of the Prince was such 
as every good person might imitate with 
assured advantage. In physical form he 
was perfect, and his surpassing mind in- 
treasured every excellent and estimable 
quality. His sole heed and solicitude 
was the happiness and well-being of his 
subjects. .It was his gracious desire that 
each of them should enjoy the bounties 
of his fair domain. He disfavored all 
striving inequality—disdained coercive 
might, and severely condemned oppres- 
sion of the poor and the triumphs of the 
strong over the weak. 

The form of government he loved was 
that called patriarchal—the benign rule 
of natural fathership and primogenial 
authority—as from this source his own 
right and eminence were derived. 

But notwithstanding the benevolent 
disposition of the Prince, and his good 
will towards his subjects, he had a vin- 
dictive and implacable enemy—a power- 
ful chieftain and approved leader of a 
numerous and formidable band of sedi- 
tious marauders. The all-absorbing 
animus of this arch-antagonist was un- 
dying and malicious hatred of the good 
Prince, conjoined with illimitable craft 
and wily seduction, in all which qualities 
of evil and insidious cunning his vile 
crew of lesser potentates partook and 
used, each according to the strength of 
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his malignant nature. The adversary 
and his evil band had their abode in a 
vast and dreary desert hard by the 
Prince’s domain. From there they made 
constant incursions into his estate, and 
there, by cruel and artful tricks, wrought 
untold mischief and misery among his 
yielding subjects, by inciting them to 
rebellion and seditious uprisings against 
their rightful Lord’s authority. Many, 
by listening to the seductive voice of 
these evil advisers, became proud and 
grew hard and tyrannical, usurped un- 
lawful authority over their brethren, and 
oppressed and cruelly treated them. 
This ungrateful and perilous conduct 
sorely grieved the Prince, seeing it was 
‘foul treason against him and his majestic 
Father also. 

Yet the Prince was patient and long- 
suffering, and while his subjects were 
hostile, defiant and rebellious, and, 
furthermore, threatened him with per- 
sonal abuse and violence, he went 
about among them doing good. He 
took the part of the poor and distressed, 
and defended the weak and the down- 
trodden against their hard masters and 
cruel tyrants. He fed the hungry, and 
healed and comforted multitudes of sick 
people, and finally offered to ransom 
them from the odious crime of rebellion 
and treason, by sacrificing his own life 
to satisfy the broken law. Some were 
penitent, submissive and obedient, but 
the bulk of his subjects continued de- 
fiant and rebellious. 

Although the charity and forbearance 
of the kind Prince were boundless, he 
could not condescend to dwell among a 
people who every day insulted and de- 
fied him. Moreover, his Father, the 
King, who was witness of this wicked 
insolence and contumacious treatment 
of his well-beloved son and heir, invited 
him to return to the imperial palace 
until his subjects should have learned 
obedience by their experience of the 
effects of their folly, become penitent, 
and be glad to welcome back their right- 
ful Lord. 

Therefore the Prince called together 
his few faithful adherents, and prepared 
them, by many valuable instructions and 


endowments, to assume his government 
and be his representatives after his de- 
parture. There were only about one 
hundred and twenty of them, all told; 
but they were brave and valiant men. 
They braved terrible dangers in main- 
taining the cause of the discarded Prince 
against hordes of fiercé and savage ene- 
mies. They were, as the Prince himself 
told them, like a small flock of sheep 
scattered over a forest, in which prowled 
hungry and ferocious beasts. But he 
said he would not leave them unpro- 
tected and comfortless. He invited 
them to send petitions at any time to 
him for help and advice, and promised 
to answer them promptly and grant 
them all assistance and supplies neces- 
sary. He also endowed them with some 
extraordinary gifts and powers, such as 
he himself possessed and had exercised. 
They could cure all manner of diséases 
by a touch of the hand; they could exor- 
cise evil spirits, make the lame to walk, 


_ restore sight and speech and hearing to 
‘those who, by any cause, were deprived 


of those valuable faculties. They could 
release the poor imbecile and pitiable 
lunatic, and re-install reason upon her 
throne. They could warm into flowing 
liquid the frozen life current, call the 
departed spirit back, and rescue the 
body from the dark chambers of death. 
They could burst prison doors, and, by 
their word, cause to quake the founda- 
tions of adamantine dungeons. They 
could command the thunder and the 
storm, or still to calmness their tem- 
pestuous fury, and smite with palsy or 
death their malignant opposers. They 
possessed and employed these miracu- 
lous powers in the name of their Prince, 
and used them as far and as long as his 
wisdom permitted. They were also 
clothed with plenary authority to admit 
aliens and returning prodigals to citizen- 
ship; to collect and disburse rents and 
revenues, and the Prince promised to 
honor all their transactions of this nature 
with his sanction. But they were to be 
the stewards and friends and protectors , 
of his subjects, not masters. He hired 
them, not the people, and to him alone 
they must look for their reward for 
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service. ‘Shepherds, feed my sheep,”’ 
said the Prince, whereas, ‘“‘Sheep feed 
us,’ was the imperious demand of the 
robbers and tyrants. 

At length the Prince took his depart- 
ure, and his servants began to labor 
diligently in his cause. The Prince had 
set a valiant man,mamed Peter, at their 
head. Under his direction they dis- 
persed themselves over the estate, and 
entered heartily and zealously upon the 
good work of reformation. They showed 
the people the true character and just 
claims of the Prince, and how much they 
owed to him their fealty and obedience. 
They reminded the people of his numer- 
ous acts of benevolence and good will 
towards them, and proved that they 
themselves were the Prince’s true ser- 
vants, by their possessing similar pow- 
ers. Now, it frequently happens that a 
benefactor is valued more after he is lost 
than while he is present, and this was 
the case with regard to the absent 
Prince. The earnest speeches of the 
legates aroused the attention of the peo- 
ple and called out their regretful emo- 
tions. Thousands upon thousands joined 
with the Prince’s servants, were enrolled 
as citizens, and entered into solemn 
covenant to serve their rightful sovereign. 
In a few years the cause of the Prince 
had spread with amazing rapidity, and 
achieved prodigious marvels of success 
and victory and volume. With untiring 
assiduity the dauntless ambassadors 
pushed the good work along. They 
spread the fame and proclaimed the 
gracious will of the Prince through wide- 
spreading countries, and large colonies 
were founded, and powerful associations 
of brotherhood and loyalty were estab- 
lished in many parts of the Prince’s do- 
main, and it appeared hopeful that the 
righteous government had secured a 
permanent foothold among his subjects. 

The rescued people were happy and 
prosperous in their new affiliations. They 
were a family brotherhood, having aims 
and interests in common. There were nei- 
ther cankering poverty nor super-abound- 
ing affluence among them—all were satis- 
fied and content. Nevertheless, all were 
rich together, and their commonwealths 


¢ 


were centers of wealthy abundance. 
Many rich and oppulent families had 
joined the Prince’s government, and had 
poured their riches—houses, lands and 
possessions—into its treasury. Under 
directions from the Prince the accumu- 
lated wealth of the new government was 
used solely in the support and advance- 
ment of his cause. The poor and needy 
were first supplied. The expenses of 
carrying on the government were few 
and not burdensome,and rich and stately 
edifices were erected to the honor of the 
absent Prince and the majestic King. 
Many curious and beautiful palaces were 
built, in which the loyal potentates were 
wont to assemble in counsel to transact 
the weighty affairs of the imperial state; 
but all the wealth and splendor, all the 
lands and possessions were considered 
as belonging to the Prince,and dispens- 
ed only as he dictated. Such an insti- 
tution, abounding with valuable benefits, 
was sure to become popular and attrac- 
tive to a poor and oppressed people, for 
all its influence was on the side of lib- 
erty, prosperity and happiness. All its 
officers were honest, upright and brave 
men; their very presence was a boon—a 
perpetual joy and benediction—to the 
favored locality where they sojourned. 
The sick were healed, the hungry were 
fed, the naked were clothed, the stranger 
was treated with hospitality, the widow 
and the orphan were cared for, and the 
sorrowful visited and cheered. 

Such was the character—these were 
the fruits of the Prince’s benign and 
gracious rule. Who but demons could 
strike them down, or wish them blasted? 
Alas! the frailty of human nature is 
strange and inexplicably perverse. 

As the crouching, hungry wolf watches 
from his lurking covert the lambs gam- 
boling on the green, quiet pasture, so 
glared with greedy and jealous eyes, the 
malicious robbers and tyrants upon the 
young and sturdy state. Here was prey 
for rapacious greed; here was plunder 
for ravening covetousness. At first they 
leered and chafed, yet hesitated to at- 
tack. They metin secret conclave, and 
brooded over the growing strength of 
the infant giant. They muttered male- 
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dictions at the thought of possible dan- 
ger and menace threatening them. They 
gloated and grimly smiled as malevolent 
thoughts planned dark plots for pelf in 
their avaricious souls. But the wolf 
must find excuse for seizing and devour- 
in& the helpless lamb, lest his fair repu- 
tation for gentleness be soiled, and he be 
thought cruel. They were sage and art- 
ful in all old schemes and strategy of 
plunder called government. They had 
hitherto demolished every buttress which 
struggling innocence and freedom had 
reared against villainy and encroaching 
tyranny; but here was something new 
and strange. They were baffled and 
confounded at the unique features — per- 
plexed and amazed with its robust frame 
and vigorous vitality. They viewed with 
envy the spell-like power of the Prince’s 
legates; the ease with which they drew 
the multitude towards them; how freely 
the rich poured out their wealth and 
treasures at their feet. If they only could 
wield such an influence as this! They 
grew wild as they gloated over the 
thought of such advantages—such op- 
portunities. Again they turned to fresh 
and vigorous plotting. — 

But the excuses. Were they not hon- 
orable men? Their reputation must be 
considered first. They must be dainty 
upon this important and delicate point. 
If a youth murdered his father and 
mother, could he not claim pity because 
he is an orphan? Would it not be unkind 
to ask the robber of the poor to relin 
quish the booty? It might put him into 
inconvenience. How cruel to take the 
kid from the jaguar just because he was 
about to pick his bones. Is not this 
Prince an impostor? Are not these le- 
gates plotting against us? Are not we 
the rulers of the estate? Do we not hold 
the lands, and the cattle and the palaces? 
Are they not encroaching upon our 


rights, and using our treasures? Are 
they not thieves and traitors? Do not 
every one of them deserve death? Are 


we not the most honorable and merciful 
and forbearing men alive? We can bear 
it no longer. 

Since Cain, to grasp his brother’s flocks 
and herds,scrupled not to bea fratracide, 


plunder has ever been the luring bait for 
power, greed and ambition. And,allured 
by their insensate lust for power and 
plunder, these greedy tyrants commenced 
a crusade of mischief and misery, of 
cruelty and crime upon the domain, un-. 
paralleled before in the annals of atro- 
cious infamy. Heretofore the quarrels 
between the tyrants were of a less infa- 
mous character; they were blood-thirsty 
disputes of robbers over the division of 
spoils; but this was an onslaught of 
villainous rapacity against innocence, 
righteous and lawful authority and honest 
possessions. 

Like a menagerie of wild animals let 
loose upon adefenceless flock of sheep, 
the hungry horde rushed upon their prey. 
The marauders acted together, and pla- 
cated the rival spirits by agreeing to 
divide the plunder. They seized the 
head steward and his faithful fellow-la- 
borers, and with scourgings and tortures 
put them to death. The colonies of the 
faithful were set upon, and the helpless 
people scattered and slaughtered with 
merciless ferocity. The innocent victims 
struggled and fluttered as ineffectually 
as the dove in the claws of the kite. 

The shepherds smitten and _ slain, 
many of the sheep escaped for a time by 
scattering upon the mountains. Some 
crept into caves and hid in catacombs, 
where they endured the horrors of fear, 
of hunger and thirst, of cold and pesti- 
lence. But even this dreadful exile did 
not save them—they were hunted with 
horses, and ferreted out with blood- 
hounds. Many were racked and pulled 
asunder, others thrown to the wild beasts 
to be torn to pieces for the diversion of 
theatre spectators; while others were 
daubed over with tar and-oils and set 
on fire,to give illumination to the ghastly 
entertainment. 

The legates and faithful followers of 
the Prince, thus dispossessed, driven off 
and destroyed, the homes and lands, the 
treasures and possessions of the scat- 
tered. flocks were confiscated, divided 
and devoured by the usurping tyrants 
and despoilers. They took possession 
of the palaces and government store- 
houses of the Prince, and began imme- 
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diately to assume authority and act as 
rulers of the imperial estate. They had 
the presumptuous effrontery to call them- 
selves the officers of the Prince, and had 
the cool impudence to affect his author- 
ity. They chose one, the most bold, 
crafty and venomous of their horde, to 
be their head and chief usurper, and 
with blasphemous audacity called him 
the ‘“‘successor’”’ of the Prince’s head- 
steward, Peter, whom they had deposed 
and murdered. So with all the other 
servants and cabinet ministers of the 
government. After having cruelly butch- 
ered them, they set themselves up in 
their places and assumed to act in their 
stead. They carried their consummate 
gall even further, and augmented offices 
and intensified their names and titles. 
They called the head robber, ‘‘His Holi- 
ness.” The others were plumed as 
cm iicuness ae iGmGraceuzmuuline 
Right Reverand,” ‘‘The Arch Shep- 
herd,’’ etc. They proclaimed themselves 
throughout the plundered domain as 
the lawful officers of the true Prince, and 
pretended to send petitions to him, and 
so blinded the Prince’s subjects that they 
believed that he acknowledged them in 
all their impious villainy. 

And now, once more, the cruel and 
merciless tyrants and robbers had full 
possession of the Prince’s estate, and 
there rested down, like a sable pall, a 
black night of ignorance and terror, op- 
pression and gloom, upon the whole 
domain. Nothing but cries of misery 
and woe went up into the ears of the 
Prince, but he was silent. The lamenta- 
tions of the widows and orphans sounded 
in the streets, and the groans of slaves 
and prisoners, and the sobbings of the 
comfortless poor, wailed hideously upon 
the night air, while the bloated harpies, 
secure in guarded vaults and cloistered 
palaces, feasted and brawled, rioted and 
grew brutishly fat upon the plunder and 
spoils. 

But the evils and plagues 
always attend wrongful plotters, fell 
upon them. They quarreled and fought 
over the ill-gotten booty. First one,and 
then another burly ruffian would arise 
and grasp a part of the plunder and es- 


which 


tablish himself as a head and leader, 
each claiming to be the especial favorite 
of the Prince, until the entire domain 
was covered with these upstart, greedy 
chiefs, and every one has his set of Holi- 
nesses, Arches, Graces, Right Revs.,and 
Revs., and all are engaged in plunde?- 
ing and absorbing the bounties of the 
Prince’s estate, while all are his avowed 
enemies and presumptuous rebels. 

Looking over the estate, one of the 
Prince’s servants described the vision 
thus: 

‘‘She is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every un- 
clean and hateful bird.” 

This is a true but imperfect story of 
the origin and growth of the monstrous 
apparition as it is reflected in the histori- 
cal firmament. John Hf. Kelson. 


THE VALUE OF THE PURITAN SAB- 
BATH.—Sunday has had more value in 
this country than merely as a day of rest. 
It has been a power in forming American 
character. It has caused a pause to men 
in whatever pursuit. It has kept before 
men always the knowledge of a great 
authority regulating their affairs. Those 
who were brought up under the strict 
law of what is called the Puritan Sunday, 
sometimes look back from early man- 
hood with intense dislike to its iron 
restraints imposed upon the jubilant 
spirits of the youth. Butas they grow 
older and more thoughtful they recog- 
nize at least the priceless discipline of the 
day, its effect on the formation of mind, 
its lessons which hurt so much in enter- 
ing that they are never to be forgotten. 
No wandering life prevails to lead them 
away from the effects of those days; nor 
are there among the sons of men in this 
world of labor and pain any who look 
back with such intense yearning for the 
home rest as those. men, who out from 
the anxieties and agonies and sins of 
mature life, howsoever guilded its sur- 
roundings, send longings of heart to the 
old fireside, where the Bible was the 
only Sunday book and the Pilgrim's 
Progress was almost the only week-day 
fiction. Scorn it, as may those who 
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never knew what it was, the Puritan 
Sunday made men, thinking men, strong 
men, looked always to something be- 
yond the approval of their fellows, felt 
always that there was somewhere some 
one who knew. what they were in their 
hearts. It madea large part of what is 
worthy in our institutions and our men, 
in New England and New York, in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and through- 
out the growing Union. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 
Tue Bank of England note, says the 
Family Tutor, is distinguished: 
“1. By the peculiar color of the paper, 
such as is neither sold in the shops nor 
used for any other purpose. 


“2. By its thinness and transparency—_ 


qualities which prevent any portion of the 
printing on the note being washed or 
scratched out without a hole being made. 

““3. By its characteristic feel, which 
consists of a singular crispness and 
toughness, owing to the fact that the 
bank paper is made from new linen and 
cotton, not from rags. 

“A, By the peculiar wire mark or water 
mark, which can only be produced when 
the paper is in a state of pulp; conse- 
quently the forger must procure a mould 


and make his own paper, both requiring 
the skill of such artisans as are not likely 
to be met with in the haunts of crime. 

“5s. By the three deckle or rough 
edges. These edges are produced when 
the paper is in pulp; two notes being 
placed in the mould and divided length- 
ways. The deckle is the raw edge of the 
paper, and cannot be imitated by cutting. 

“6. By the strength of the paper; a 
banknote will lift a hundred weight if 
carefully adjusted. 

“The printing is of two kinds, type 
and plate. The paper is moistened by 
water driven through its pores by the 
pressure of the atmosphere; thirty thou- 
and double notes are thus moistened in 
the space of an hour. The ink used is 
made at the bank from linseed oil and 
the charred husks and vines of Rhenish 
grapes. This gives a peculiar velvety 
black to the mark in the left-hand corner 
of the note. 

“The notes are numbered by a ma- 
chine which cannot err; and lastly, are 
authorized by the signature of the clerk. 
The banknotes are printed on the side of 
paper which receives the water-mark, so 
that if the paper be split, the unprinted 
surface only retains the slightest trace of 
that mark.”’ . 
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The woods and the fields and the golden grain 
Of the mellow and brown October, 

And the purple hills, and the furrow'd plain 
Bring the days so sad and sober; 

But the sigh and rustle of falling leaf, 

To the pensive mind is a sweet relief. 


The sunset so grand in its flaming red, 
Lights the hills with a wondrous glow; 
Tho’ the beauty of summer days has fled, 
And the winds of Autumn blow; 
The frost has nipped the flowerets fair, 
That we nursed and tended with so much care. 


The beautiful vines that climbed so high 
And hung so graceful on wall and tower 
Are changing their colors, for ere they die 
They bloom as bright as the gayest flower; 
And we gaze and wonder so proud they seem 
While passing away like a summer dream, 


On the mountain side and hills are seen, 
The blazing sumach and maples red, 

And a host of trees in their brilliant sheen 
Shimmer above when the flowers lie dead; 

Anda plaintive voice in the sobbing trees 

Mingles its voice with the passing breeze. 


And what remaineth to tell the story 
Of the radiant flow’rs and summer days, 
When the earth seem’d crown'd in robes of glory 
And the song of nature like hymn of praise, 
Trembled along the verdant land 
And echoing afar on the ocean strand? 


Why the harvest—rich in its golden sheaves, 
And fruits the garden and orchard bring; 
And the lesson taught by the falling leaves, 
That will live again in the breath of spring 
And though the days are so sad and sober, 
There’s beauty and grace in brown October. 
Emmeline B, Wells. 
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In 1829 western New York was the 
wild west, the border land of Amer- 
ican civilization, and scholars were 
rarely met among the sturdy farmers 
and backwoodsmen. The young man 
who had received a common school edu- 
cation—reading, writing and arithmetic 


SALT LAKE City, OCTOBER, 1887. 


THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 

THE fac-simile of the original manu- 
‘script, which we present as the frontis- 
piece of the present number, is of great in- 
terest to the student of Church history as 
it no doubt will be to our readers gener- 
ally. The history of the manuscript, 
from a part of which this engraving is 
made was written by Elder George Rey- 
nolds and published in the fifth volume 
of the CoNTRIBUTOR. From it we may 
fairly presume that the extract here 
given is in the handwriting of Oliver 
Cowdery and was written between the 
seventh of April, 1829, and the fifteenth 
of the following May. 

The appearance of this manuscript 
will be variously regarded, and it may 
not be amiss to direct attention to some 
of its features which may excite criticism. 
The writing is at first a little difficult to 
decipher, but on becoming used to it is 
found to be clear and regular and quite 
easy to read. It was penned upon paper 
which was good for the times, but does 
not compare in smoothness of surface to 
the ordinary writing paper of the present 
day, afad considering that it was unruled, 
the lines are remarkably straight and 
even. There are fifty-four lines on a 
page, and they commence and finish as 
near the edges as possible, testifying to 
a disposition to economy, made neces- 
sary by the scarcity and expense of good 
writing paper so early in the century. 
The entire absence of punctuation marks 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
the system of punctuation as applied to 
manuscript was not in common use by 
those whose education was derived from 
the common schools. It was not taught 
by them, and indeed has found place in 
the course of instruction in country 
schools only within more recent times. 


in the villages of New England, stood 
high for scholastic learning in the border 
land,and such were called in winter time . 
to lay aside the woodman’s ax and take 
up the spelling book and ferule to teach 
the children the rudiments of English. 
They were the school teachers of those 
times; and among them Oliver Cowdery 
passed for a good scholar, notwithstand- 
ing that his spelling was not the best, 
that he had no accurate knowledge of 
the use of capitals and entirely avoided 
the employment of marks and signs of 
punctuation. However, it may not be 
quite just to say that he knew nothing of 
punctuation. The absence of these 
signs in the manuscript may be due to 
their absence on the plates from which 
the Prophet translated. The plates were 
engraved before the art of punctuation 
was known in Europe. As the manu- 
script in possession of David Whitmer is 
marked by the printer and the first 
edition of the Book of Mormon is care- 
fully punctuated, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the punctuation of man- 
uscript was regarded at that, time as 
among the duties of the compositor 
rather than of the editor or author. Or 
it may be that in the ‘conscientious en- 
deavor of Joseph to perform the task of 
translation, literally, as the words were 
pictured by the Urim and Thummin be- 
fore him, he would not suffer Oliver to 
insert punctuation marks that did not 
appear, and punctuation and paragraph- 
ing were therefore deferred until a copy, 
of the original translation should be 
made for the printer. 


Ar the commencement of another 
season’s work the Mutual Improvement 
Associations have the assurance of con- 
tinued encouragement, and it is expected 
of them that they will manifest renewed in- 
terest and energy in carrying out the high 
object for which they have been organ- 
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ized. The care and cultivation of the 
young men and women of Zion is an im- 
portant trust, largely committed to the 
Associations, and they will be held re- 
sponsible for the part they take and the 
influence they wield in the formation of 
the characters and disposition of the 
youth. 

We shall have a conference, called in 
ample time by the Apostles, on the 
evening of October 6th, which the young 
people of Zion should attend, and 
where an impetus will probably be 
given to our approaching labors that 
will be of great benefit and assistance 
to the cause. 


- 


THE POOR INDIAN. 
AN interesting article on the natives 
of North America, suggests a few 


reflections on the relations of our gov- 
ernment tothe former occupants of the 
country. The fact has gone into the 
imperishable record of history that such 
relations, from almost their very begin- 
ning, have not been markéd with the 
dignity and scrupulous regard to honor 
that are befitting a strong, ambitious 
nation. The Indian has been driven 
from his hunting-grounds and corn-fields 
by force, and in most cases the terms of 
treaties have been the dictations of a 
conqueror. The barbarous principle of 
might, imported with the better maxims 
of old-world polity, has prevailed in the 
growth of the white population, and the 
poor aborigine has been compelled to 
retire westward year after year before 
its selfish and persistent encroachments. 
Men may argue that what has been suf- 
fered by the Indians is but in accord- 
ance with the laws of progress and civil- 
ization; that the weaker elements must 
yield, and the fittest will inevitably sur- 
vive. We may grant the influence of 
law in human affairs as well as in 
physics; but the methods adopted by 
men individually and as a political body, 
in carrying into effect measures that may 
be interpreted as the outcome of pro- 
gress, need not transgress every canon 
of kindness and equity. 

That was a grand salutation of the old 
Chief Massasoit, when the first Pilgrims 


landed on the New England shore: 
“Welcome, white men; there is room 
enough inthis country for you and us; 
let us live together as brothers.’ But 
what was the sentiment, voiced in return, 
of those Pilgrims, after receiving the 
hospitality of Massasoit and his tribe? 
It is fitly expressed in the reply of Miles 
Standish, when at a later day, the new 
colony had grown strong, and the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘What is to be done 
about these Indians?” and he said, ‘“Ex- 
terminate them.”’ 

American legislation in Indian affairs 
has apparently followed the example of 
William Penn, in recognizing the In- 
dian as owner of the land, and acquiring 
it from him by treaty, but the fact is 
notorious that the terms of scarcely a 
single treaty have been enforced in favor 
of an Indian tribe, and their retaliation 
for encroachments by settlers has usually 
been followed by severe and bloody con- 
flicts, in which United States soldiers 
were employed to crush down the ‘‘in- 
subordinate”’ native. 

Now that the poor remnants of a once 
powerful people are restricted to a com- 
paratively insignificant part of the vast 
territory that was once theirs, it ‘is, we 
think, the only humane course for our 
government to insist that they shall be 
permitted to live in peace and saved 
from the persecutions and robbery of 
unscrupulous persons. By the pressure 
of our civilization, in its best phases and 
under Christian guidance the Indian 
must ere long lose his national character 
and become absorbed or lost in the great 
mesh of white industry and white 
socialism. 

Red Cloud, not long ago, said in a 
public address: ‘‘The day of the Indian 
is gone. Our hunting-grounds are blot- 
ted out, our path is fenced up, there is 
no longer any room in this country for 
the Indian. He must become a white 
man or die. Our ancestors once owned 
this whole country. They were then a 
proud people. Now thecountry belongs 
to people who came from across the sea. 
They have blotted out the Indian trail 
and in its place they have made a new 
road; we must travel with them in this 
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new road. I have been walking in the 
white man’s road for many years. I ask 
my people to follow me.”’ 

This pathetic utterance comes from a 
wise chief, and its admonition will be 
heeded by hundreds of his people. The 
school and the church are rapidly bring- 
ing to pass what was once regarded as 
impossible, the civilization of whole 
tribes of Indians; and it is not necessary 
or expedient that any coercive measure 
should be applied now. Its effect would 
not be to hasten the conversion of the 
Indian into a citizen, but rather to offset 
and neutralize much of the good work 
already done, bucause it would re-awak- 


en his sense of injustice and destroy his 


faith, what is left, in the integrity of the 
white man. 

Have we not had enough of petty quib- 
bling in Congress over land grants and 
specious claims, the manifest purpose of 
which, in spite of the suave and plausi- 
ble assurance of their advocates, is to 
deprive the poor red man of his last rem- 
nant of territory? Can not our great 
nation afford to be tolerant and forbear- _ 
ing toward a dying race? If not, can it 
afford to besmirch its record further, by 
repetitions of injustice? There is cer- 
tainly land enough for honest settlers for 
the next fifty years, and if there were 
not, honor should not permit the Indian 
to be robbed. Phren. Journal. 


WONDERS OF 


THE ocean, we are taught in our 
school-geographies, covers nearly three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface. When, 
in maturer years, we are better able to 
grasp vast ideas, science tells us that the 
superficial extent of the sea is about one 
hundred and forty-six million square 
miles, and its contents seven hundred 
and seventy-eight million cubic miles, in- 
cluding every salt bay or inland sea in 
direct communication with it, like the 
Persian Gulf or Sea of Aral, but ex- 
cluding the Caspian and isolated inland 
lakes or seas. 

The average depth is a little over four 
miles. The bed of the sea is the coun- 
terpart of the dry land in unevenness 
and irregularity, and thus in many parts 
the ocean is only a few fathoms deep 
over largely extended submarine plat- 
eaus, and in other spots it has been 
sounded to a depth of six to eight miles. 
The task of sounding in the blue water 
is one of great niceness and difficulty, re- 
quiring askillful observation and the most 
ingenious apparatus. The wire sounding- 
line invented and used by Captain Sigs- 
bee of the U. S. Coast Survey in survey- 
ing the deep valley in the Gulf of Mexico 
is a very ingenious contrivance, that will 
undoubtedly facilitate the taking of accu- 
rate measurements of great depths. 


THE. OCEAN, 


The salt of the ocean comes, so far as 
known, from beds of the mineral at the 
bottom of the sea, and is also brought 
down by rivers. It is chloride of 
sodium or common salt, with a very 
small proportion of magnesia and lime. 
The quantity in solution varies, and thus 
the density and specific gravity of the 
sea is by no means uniform. This is 
due partly to evaporation, which is most 
rapid where there are strong prevailing 
winds. The latest investigations seem 
to indicate that the clearest water of the 
Atlantic is on the line between the Ca- 
nary and West India islands, traversed 
by the brisk northeast trades. The heat 
and wind combine to produce there an 
enormous evaporation. As a rule the 
specific gravity of the sea is greater in 
mid-ocean, heavier in the North Atlantic 
than anywhere else, and more noticeable 
at the bottom than at the surface. The 
surface-water of the Antarctic Ocean 
sinks and then moves northward in a 
cold sub-current. It may be a surprise 
to some to be told that the sea contains 
a very appreciable quantity of silver,suf- 
ficient to leave a deposit on the metal 
sheathing of sunkenships. The amount 
is roughly estimated at two million tons. 

The ocean seemed to be divided, as 
regards the fauna which dwells there, 
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into three liquid strata, and animal or 
fish life is classed into two groups. In 
the lowest stratum are chiefly the crusta- 
cea and certain obscure species of fish of 
which little is yet known. The surface to 
a depth of five or six hundred feet is in- 
habited by the vertebrate and inverte- 
brate fish, mollusca and the like, which 
are the companions of man in his sea- 
rovings, and aid to sustain life and civili- 
zation. Between these two strata is a 
third, which seems to be almost devoid 
of animal existence except minute ani- 
malcules. 

Whence comes the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water which keeps the ocean 
always at the same level is a matter of 
surprise and reasonable speculation. It 
would seem impossible for the rivers, 
numerous as they are, which empty forth 
vast volumes of water, to give an ade- 
quate quantity to make up for the evap- 
oration constantly going on. The direct 
rains of the tropics and the Gulf Stream, 
copious and sometimes almost appalling 
in the diluvian masses that fall and beat 
down the waves of the fiercest storm,are 
yet insufficient to account for the source 
of the ocean-floods. It is to subterran- 
ean rivers that we must.look for an ex- 
planation of the problem, and a number 


have already been discovered which | 


empty into the ocean, sometimes far 
from land, and bubble to the sur- 
face a well of fresh water constantly 
renewing itself as it mingles with 
the salt sea. An example of this can 
be seen near the shores of the famous 
Jerusalem Road of Naniasket Beach. In 
smooth weather fresh water can be 
dipped out there from the sea, appar- 
ently as pure as water drawn up by the 
well-sweep, to which hung the ‘“‘old 
oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket,” 
of the neighboring town. Fresh-water 
rivers which enter the ocean far below 
the surface can be traced for some dis- 
tance off the coast of Florida. That 
peninsula also offers several examples in 
which the spot is seen where the river 
disappears in the ground, to reappear 
farther on as a submarine river. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
is six miles from Gainesville. Like all 


the Floridian peninsula, the land in that 
vicinity is low, rarely rising over five or 
six feet, a dead level, over-grown with 
columnar pines. Here and there a muddy 
pool is seen, but nothing to break the 
absolute monotony of the scenery, until 
without warning one comes to a small 
stream emptying into a yawning pit or 
circular chasm called the Devil’s Mill 
Hopper, one hundred feet deep, inclos- 
ing an almost unfathomable lake at the 
bottom; ooze and slime surround the 
water, a dense tangled growth of timber 
drapes the precipitous sides of the pit; 
forcing a way through the underwood 
the stream falls in a foaming cataract 
into the Stygian pool below, where it 
mingles its waters with six other streams 
that burst forth from the sides of the 
chasm at different heights. There is no 
escape for all this water except by a 
subterranean outlet. Evidently we have 
here one of the sources of supply which 
feed the ocean. 

At Anavolo, in the Gulf of Argolis, a 
volume of fresh water fifty feet in diame- 
ter bursts to the top of the sea with such 
force as to be convex on the surface, and 
to cause a strong agitation of the sea for 
several hundred feet. There is asimilar 
phenomenon to be seen off the southern 
coast of Cuba. But it is unnecessary to 
multiply instances which prove that the 
ocean is not wholly dependent for its 
supply of water on overland rivers. 

The temperature of the sea corres- 
ponds asa general thing to that of the 
atmosphere, but on the whole is less 
subject to sudden changes or violent ex- 


tremes. Benjamin. 
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It Is not enough that we have once 
swallowed truths; we must feed on them 
as insects on a leaf, till the whole heart 
is colored by their qualities and shows 
its food in even the minute fibre. 


Tue high road to success has never 
been a smooth or even course. One 
must be prepared for a perplexed and 
tortuous path, and many apparent fail- 
ures before the goal is reached. He who 
turns back at the first obstacle will cer- 
tainly never achieve his end. 
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“FAMILY LIFE IN MEXICO. 


In Mexico there are socially but two 
classes, which are widely and impassably 
separated, the-very rich and the very 
poor. The domestic life of the Mexican 
poor is marked by much the same feat- 
ures as characterize the manner of living 


of the lower classes of the south of | 


Europe. The family cook, eat and sleep 
in a single room of some one of the 
populous houses which, divided by 
squalid alleys, abound in the cities, or in 
the only room of their hut in outlying 
villages. The main problem of life, the 
obtaining of a sufficient quantity of corn, 
beans, and Chili pepper, for a day or two 
ahead, is easily solved, and the luxuries 
are a little meat for Christmas and 
Easter, and a few ribbons and silver 
bangles on the holiday occasions, for the 
mother and grown daughters, and -a 
heavy silver-adorned hat for the master 
of the house. The garments of the mem- 
bers of the household are light cotton, 
and the sunny climate supplies all that is 
lacking in their weight and quantity. 
The mother looks mainly after the do- 
mestic concerns providing and preparing 
the food and drink, incidentally assisted 
in the former by the husband, who, how- 
ever, does remarkably well if he suc- 
ceeds in providing himself with the 
pulgue, (fermented juice of the maguey 
plant), with which he daily stupefies him- 
self. The children grow up anyway, 
rendering some domestic assistance as 
they grow older, and,’ in their com- 
munity, find their mates and marry at an 
age that would seem surprisingly young 
in the northern climates. 

Among the vicos, or rich, the class, 
comparatively small in number, that 
possess practically all the property in 
Mexico, life is a more complex and for- 
mal affair. The whole structure and 
traditions of society favor the seclusion 
and isolation in domestic life of the 
Mexican family. Their houses, cover- 
ing as they do, with their enclosures, a 
great area of ground, present on three 
sides a blank outer wall of stone or 
adobe, and on the front toward the 


street some grated windows, as strongly 
protected by iron bars as those of a 
guardhouse. There is no entrance to 
the house from the street save through a 
great covered gateway usually large 
enough to admit a carriage, and from 
which a paved passage leads into the 
patio or courtyard. Upon the patio open 
the portales (verandas), windows and 
house doors, and within its limits is 
passed most of the out-of-door life of the 
family. 

From the patio the female members of 
the family pass through the great gate- 
way only under protection. The senor- 
itas, or young ladies, attended by their 
mother, or some elderly female guardian, 
and the senora or the lady of the house, 
when accompanied by her children, hus- 
band or some friend. The Mexican 
woman of good social position, spends 
but little time in the streets, and then it 
is on a specific errand. To go to mass 
or prayers in the morning, and with her 
husband and children for a sunset drive 
on the faseo (boulevard), with visits to dis- 
tant relatives, comprises most of her 
life outside the walls of her house. 

The servants in Mexican families are 
many in number, and are invariably In- 
dians, whose ancestors, in many cases, 
served in the former generations of the 
same family. A certain quarter of the 
house and fa/zo is allotted to the humble 
retainers, and here they have their sep- 
arate domestic life, marry and are given 
in marriage, and rear their families. 
Those who have been guests in a Mexi- 
can family will recall the brown, sad- 
eyed maids, with black hair hanging in 
two braids down their back, silently 
attending to the household duties. 

The rooms occupied by the family are 
large and high with ornate and massive 
furniture of European and antique pat- 
tern, and in the dining-room the table 
and sideboard are set with heavy silver- 
ware. 

Early rising is the rule in the Mexican 
household, and the first meal of the day 
is a light repast of fruit, bread and choco- 
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late. At noon a substantial breakfast is 
served, and from six to seven o’clock 
dinner. There is an abundant variety of 
dishes, the meats and vegetables being 
highly flavored with garlic and Chili 
Colorado, the red pepper pods of the 
country. The table is liberally supplied 
with sweetmeats, of which the Mexicans 
are very fond. Zomades,a mixture of 
cornmeal, chopped meat and Chili, di- 
vided into portions, each of which is 
boiled in a corn-husk; ezchtladas, a com- 
bination of chopped onions and Chili ser- 
ved on /orétil/as; and boiled meats gar- 
nished with beans and other vegetables, 
are prominent in the cuisine. For 
bread there are sweet fresh loaves, or 
tortillas, the national dish, made by 
grinding boiled corn by hand between 
two stones, the paste thus formed 
being quickly baked in thin round cakes 
upon a hot stone or piece of sheet iron. 
Fruit in all its forms is greatly esteemed. 
For drink, there is pulgue, and on state 
occasions wine, native or foreign, the 
Spanish being preferred of the European 
wines. ; 

Through the day the head of the 
house and the older sons have been 
mainly abroad at their places of occupa- 
tion, the hacienda, office, warehouse or 
school. At home the lady of the house 
has supervised her domestic matters,and 
the daughters, who are not at the con- 
vent school, have practiced their music 
and perhaps worked a little at some 
fancy embroidery; the children have 
been at play within the patio. 

At dinner the family reunite for the 
day. At the conclusion of the meal the 
carriage is waiting, and there is a drive 
on the Paseo or in the suburbs. After the 
return the family sit in the cool of the 
evening—and all evenings in Mexico are 
cool—under the portal. There are usu- 
ally visitors with the family, for the ties 
of friendship among the Mexicans are 
steong and their ramifications wide, and 
the bond, whether by blood or marriage 
is binding and sacred. Perhaps some of 
the neighbors have joined the party in 
an informal call. A guitar is brought 
out, and some one of the group plays 
and sings the sweet pathetic songs of 


Andalusia. The Indian servants across 
the patio sit on mats beneath their portal 
listening to the guitar or talking in un- 
dertones. When the guitar is silent they 
may sing ina low monotonous chant, to 
the tapping of a native tambourine, an 
Aztec melody. 

The children, in whom filial feeling 
and decorous behavior seem inherent, 
and who have sat in silence among their 
seniors, or played noiselessly about the 
patio, are getting sleepy and are taken 
by an Indian maid to bed. Later, the 
neighbors take their leave, and soon the 
company on the portal have retired te 
rest, and quiet reigns through the great 
house. The outer gate is barred, and 
all ingress or egtess is to be had only 
through the porter who is asleep in his 
lodge with the keys beside. But, per- 
chance, there is one in the house who 
remains awake and whose ears have 
caught the tinkle of a guitar from with- 
out, and intoning a Spanish song of love. 
As the lover looks up he sees only the 
grated window and its half-closed shut- 
ters; but he sings on with good heart, 
for he believes that with the close of his 
song there shall come the drawing of a 
curtain, the rustle through the stillness 
of a white garment, or the instant flash 
of a dark eye through the parted curtain 
that shall assure him his serenade 
has been heard by the object of his ador- 
ation. 

With this encouragement the cavalier 
sings again, and again, and finally de- 
parts with manifest unwillingness, his 
guitar under his arm. The senorita 
creeps to bed, and falls asleep smiling, 
and peace and slumber prevail through- 
out the Mexican household. 

ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 

A GENERAL conference of the Young 
Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Associations will be held in 
the Salt Lake Assembly Hall, Thursday 
evening, October 6th, 1887, at seven 
o’clock. All officers and members of 
the associations are requested to be 
present. It is expected that important 
instructions from the General Superin- 
tendency for ths approaching winter’s 
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work will be given, and reports received, 
showing the condition of the societies. 

Conference of the Young Men’s Mut- 
ual Improvement Associations of Utah 
County Stake, was held on October rst 
and 2d, at Provo. On the first day, a 
business meeting of officers was held, 
and arrangements made for the resump- 
tion of work for the ensuing season. 
Vacancies in the offices were filled; 
missionaries assigned fields of labor,and 
every provision necessary made to start 
regular weekly meetings on a progres- 
sive and systematic order of exercises. 
The Associations of Utah Stake have ad- 
hered to the original order of exercises 
and system in the government and con- 
trol of the Societies, and to-day stand 
in the foremost rank for the perfection 
and harmony of their work and the sub- 
stantial results achieved thereby. 

On Saturday evening a grand national 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the Associations in the Provo theatre. 
Nearly all of the Societies participated 
in repreresenting by flag, costume, na- 
tional air and domestic ballad, the promi- 
nent nations of the earth, from which 
our people have been gathered. The 
following countries were represented: 

America, Provo Third Ward; American 
Indian, Santaquin; England, Provo Sec- 
ond Ward; Scotland, Spanish Fork, No. 
1; Wales, Spanish Fork, No. 1; Pacific 
Isles, Lehi; France, Provo First Ward; 
Germany, Payson; Switzerland, Lehi 
North; Italy, Provo Fourth Ward; Den- 
mark, Spanish Fork No. 2; Sweden, 
Pleasant Grove; Norway, Pleasant Grove, 
South; Hindoostan, American Fork; 
China, Springville, and Brother W. C. 
Dunbar, in the dress of the Scotch 
Highlander, performed on his famous 
bagpipes. The concert was a pronounced 
success, and raised revenue sufficient for 
the current expenses of the approaching 
season. 

Sunday, October second,two meetings 
were held. In the morning verbal re- 
ports were made by the Presidents of 
Lehi, American Fork and Spanish Fork 
Associations; and interesting ‘ remarks 
by Elders R. C. Badger and W.S. Burton. 
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In the afternoon the general and Stake 
officers were sustained, and the confer- 
ence was addressed by Elder Junius F. 
Wells and President A. O. Smoot. 

A large attendance and excellent spirit 
characterized the two days proceedings 

‘ft is expected that the Y. M. M.I. A. 
will everywhere resume meetings for the 
winter season during the present month, - 
and that officers will be chosen to fill 
vacancies or to succeed retiring officers, 
at the first meeting. If Superintendents 
of Stakes and Presidents of Associa- 
tions will carefully review the instruc- 
tions that have been published in pre- 
vious volumes of the ConTriIBUTOR, and 
be guided by them, in planning the work 
that they propose to accomplish this 
winter, it will prove of great advantage 
to them. A system that is progressive 
and thorough should be inaugurated in 
all of the Societies. Its absence has 
proved in the past the greatest draw- 
back to substantial improvement. 

Reports are required upon the work 
that is done in the Associations,and they 
cannot be made comprehensive or sig- 
nificant unless system obtains and is 
consistently observed in the forming of 
programmes and distribution of exer- 
cises to the members. Lectures upon 
Scriptural, historical, scientific and other 
subjects should be classified, and record 
kept of the number delivered,under each 
heading. The variety is illimitable, and 
opportunity may be given for the mem- 
bers to exercise choice of subjects, to 
any degree and yet come within the 
range of the Association records. A lit- 
tle care on the part of officers in the be- 
ginning of the season, in mapping out 
the work they propose to do during the 
winter, will cause them to realize great 
satisfaction later on, in the real progress 
they will have made. We commend the 
order of exercises hertofore suggested 
by the general officers for the Societfes, 
and believe that the best results have 
been secured in the past where they have 
been followed; we do not doubt the 
future will demonstrate that the greater 
good will be accomplished by adhering 
to the system therein outlined. 
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